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SION 

Air Force Bupeger ror 1954 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. The committee will be in order. Gentlemen, 
we have with us this morning the Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Douglas, who has a brief statement for the committee to be pre- 
sented in the absence of the Secretary. Will you proceed, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the 
absence of the Secretary, I wish to comment briefly on the Air Force 
budget for fiscal 1954. The Secretary has been in the Far East and 
is now on his way back to Washington. He thought it essential to see 
Air Force personnel, installations and equipment where our forces are 
in combat, to have a better understanding not only of present opera- 
tions, but also to have a better understanding of Air Force require 
ments for 1954 funds. 

Air Force requirements are based fundamentally on the need for an 
Air Force which will continue to play its essential part in deterring 
Soviet aggression and, in the event of total war, in assuring our sur 
vival of its impact, and the protection of the industrial and military 
capacity essential to winning through to ultimate victory. 

In response to this need, Congress approved—in enacting the 1953 
budget—an Air Force program for the establishment of 143 wings. 

Three years ago the Air Force had shrunk to 48 wings. There are 
now some LOO wings, and the 143-wing Air Force should be realized 
in a little more than 2 years. In carrying out this program of expan- 
sion, the Air Force must press forward in the development of inter 
continental bombers capable of operating at very high altitude and 
at very great speeds. We must also push on in the development of 
supersonic fighter interceptors and guided missiles. You may well 
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realize much better than I do the difficulties of budgeting a balanced 
program of expansion which involves the production of such aircraft 
and weapons, the training of personnel to operate them, and the con- 
struction of bases essential to their support. 

The Air Force budget requests for fiscal year 1954 a total of $16,- 
778,000,000 in new oblig rating authority. This amount is distributed 
by appropriation acc ounts as follows: 


Aircraft and related equipment i “ : __ $6, 664, 000, 000 
Major procurement other than aircré ft i 900, 000, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property___- iis aeeaaiossenansa es 700, 000, 000 
I AE dk cccsieniniid dass deat ane secabinteaenenwnas 4, 235, 000, 000 
Military personnel requirements ltd cons _..... 8, 560, 000, 000 
Research and development ___- ~~~ asia Se a nem ote 537, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements_____._-______--_-_________- wai 23, 000, 000 
Air National Guard ae at tala Ma 128, 000, 000 


Contingencies__ 3 aie aah é 


Se 31, 000, 000 





SO. Sins ; a eae a, iciosniiand akan Sly Oe ee 000 


In the time avail: ble t to me I have not become qualified to discuss 
this budget in any detail, but I am satisfied that it represented a 
thorough and careful study of requirements, and that economy in 
force planning, and in the execution of the program, were guiding 
principles in its preparation. I was interested to have called to my 
attention an excerpt from a memorandum by Assistant Secretary Mc- 
Neil, dated September 11, 1952, which reads as follows: 

One of the first inquiries I made upon my return was the status of the 
September 2 budget submissions of Army, Navy, and Air. 

One point clearly stands out and that is that at no time in the past 5 years 
has there been such a noticeable encouraging change in the concept and spirit, 
and in no 2-month period has there been as much progress made in improving 
budget practices as we find on the preliminary examination of the Air Force 
submission. 

Secretary Lovett forwarded this excerpt to the Air Force with the 
observation “The above comments confirm my own impression.’ 

The budget presented was prepared several month ago. Since its 
preparation much information has naturally become available, par- 
ticularly with respect to the development and production of various 
aircraft frames and engines. Some of this information requires 
evaluation in terms of our present program and the budget before 
you. The war in Korea continues. And as you know, under directives 
from the Secretary of Defense and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, we are engaged in a complete review of the budget request 
for fiscal 1954, and of the 1953 program as well. 

The character of the review, and the relatively short time it has 
been in progress, are such that at this time the results are not fore- 
seeable. 

Our problem of trying to assure every intelligent saving that is 
possible in a budget based on a program of great expansion, and 
securing weapons that are in the process of development, iS no easy 
one. You m: Ly be sure that the Office of the Secretary, the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and the Air Force staff look forward with 
satisfaction to working with the members of this committee and par- 
ticularly the Subcommittee on Air Force budget to find the right 
solution in the national interest 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We, of course, 
appreciate the brief time that the Secretary and you have been in 
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office and that before these hearings are over the committee will have 
such specific recommendations as you may desire to make in reference 
to the 1954 budget. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL VANDENBERG 


We also have with us General Vandenberg this morning and, pursu- 
ing the same course that we have with the other branches ‘of the armed 
services, I think we should have his general statement now, and then 
examine both witnesses at its cone lusion. 

Will you proceed, General ? 

General Vanprenperc. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to apologize 
for the length of my statement and I should like to ask the chairman 
if he would like to have me read it. I think it will take 45 minutes. 
I have some slides I would like to show with the reading of my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wicaeiesworrn. If you can conclude in that length of time, 
General, I think that would be the best course to pursue. 


COMMUNIST AIR THREAT 


General VANDENBERG. Since 1948 the situation I have had to report 
to you has not been a happy one. Not only has the Soviet Union— 
and the Communist world dominated by the U. S. 8. R.—become more 
and more belligerent, but also more and more capable of damaging us 
and our allies. 

We Americans are traditionally an optimistic people. The cold 
facts concerning Communist strength in the air have been heeded by 
members of this committee, but for many people it seems necessary 
to repeat again and again. There is always the hope that somehow 
Red power, and particularly Red air power, will suffer an unpredict- 
able decline. 

There is always the half-believed rumor that perhaps our enemies 
are much weaker than all the evidence indicates. This tendency to 
optimism is a fortunate characteristic because it makes life among us 
happier in many ways. But it can lead to wishful thinking and to 
disaster if those of us who know the facts fail to state them repeat 
edly—even when we ourselves would like to forget them. 

Ever since World War IT it has been difficult to overcome skepticism 
about Communist industrial and military progress. The possibility 
of early success in atomic bomb manufacture by the U. S. S. R. was 
recognized as early as 1947, 

Nevertheless, news of the first explosion in Russia caused great sur- 
prise. During the years that followed World War II the Air Force 
and other agencies commented often on Soviet aircraft production 
and particularly on the high- performance jet fighters they were build 
ing. Yet news of the MIG-15 in Korea seemed to cause more surprise. 

I venture to say that most Americans would be surprised even now 
to learn that the Soviets have already produced many thousand 
MIG-15’s. They are still producing these formidable fighters at a 
tremendous rate. Lately we of the Air Force have been concerned 
about the rising number of Soviet twin jet light bombers-known as 
IL-28’s. Several hundred of these fast bombers have been produced, 
and they present a formidable threat to our overseas positions and to 
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our overseas allies. These jet light bombers have already been intro- 
duced into the Chinese Air Force, and the number is growing rapidly. 
If committed in quantity against crowded U. N. airfields, ports, and 
supply lines in South Korea, these high-performance bombers could 
quickly jeodardize our position there. 

The Communist air threat in the Far East is a most serious one. 
This is true despite the brilliant success of a few Air Force fighter 
pilots against a very small percentage of the total number of Soviet- 
built MIG-15’s. 

From Communist bases on the coast of China, along the Yalu, and 
on the coast of Siberia, MIG—15’s carrying external fuel tanks can 
range far beyond their present zone of activity. The new jet light 
bombers, now ap pearing in increasing numbers, have a radius of action 
that would permit them to operate across the Sea of China and the Sea 
of Japan. 

The Air Force is proud of the record established by its Sabre- jet 
pilots, its fighter-bomber pilots, and its bomber pilots and crews in 
Korea. Nevertheless, we must not lose sight of the fact that the war in 
Korea has not as yet provided any real test of air power—ours or the 
enemy’s. 

Air power is indispensable to United Nations ground forces in 
Korea, and it has kept down our own casualties in the face of suicidal 
opposition on the ground. But the situation in Korea is a “genes one 
such as never has occurred before and is not likely to occur again. 

Because of the peculiar circumstances of the Korean war, whic hare 
familiar to all of us, neither side has made full use of its air power. 
We have not attacked enemy airbases, and the enemy has not attacked 
ours. We have not attacked the sources of his reinforcements and 
supplies and he has not attacked ours. 

\gainst the Chinese Communist air strength of more than 2,000 air- 
planes, the United States Air Force has committed about half that 
number. As yet, we have employed only a small percentage of these 
planes against the Chinese Communist Air Force. The great pre- 
ponderance of our effort in Korea has been directed against the Chinese 
ground forces in North Korea. 

Communist efforts to disrupt our attacks against these ground forces 
have cost them nearly 600 MIG-15’s shot down, plus operational 
losses of at least an equal number. This is a serious loss, and it repre- 
sents the most expensive loss of Soviet equipment caused by the Korean 
war. 

But the loss rate for MIG—15’s is completely under Communist con- 
trol. In the present situation they can avoid this loss entirely, when- 
ever they desire, by simply keeping their planes north of the Yalu. 
They have made no sustained and desper ate effort, as yet, to disrupt 
our own operations over Korea, and it 1s clear that they are using that 
area principally for combat training. There are many evidences that 
large numbers of Communist fighter pilots are rotated in and out 
of combat. 

They have made no effort whatever against our bases in Korea and 
Japan, despite their superior strength in aircraft. Their ability to 

lamage us grows every day as they introduce more and more jet light 
dodibers into the Chinese Air Force. While they have not yet used 
these jet bombers against us, there is no justification for assuming 
they will not do so at a time of their choosing. 





The fact that we are in action in the Far East draws our attention 
there, but air warfare should never be discussed in terms of one 
theater alone. It is important to remember that an air war between 
great nations would be worldwide in scope, and air strategy should 
be studied on a globe rather than on a map. 

Air warfare is global not only because of the range and speed of 
airplanes but also because the features of geography that confine and 
restrict surface warfare do not affect the flight of airplanes. Thou 
sands of airplanes can be concentrated over a very small area or dis 
persed over a very wide area in a few hours’ time. 

There can he ho holding or fortifying of positions in the air. In 
a few weeks’ time the focus of air conflict can shift from one side of 
the continent to the other or from one continent to another. 

In the air as on the ground, Russia has internal lines of communi 
cation. The shifting of many ground units from Siberia to Eastern 
Europe or from Eastern Europe to Siberia would require many weeks 
of concentrated effort. But it is possible to shift thousands of combat 
aircraft from one end of Russia to the other ina matter of hours. The 
Russians have already prepared an excellent system of bases which 
would make such transfers possible. 

Nevertheless, there is a definite advantage to be gained by having an 
air unit already on the spot and operating where it will be needed 
most when an all-out struggle begins. For this reason the deployment 
of Soviet tactical air strength is interesting. 

In addition to the Chinese Air Force of more than 2,000 aircraft, 
the Russians have in the Far East a total of more than 5,000 tactical 
aircraft. At the other end of Russia there is a much larger number 
of Soviet tactical aircraft, most of which are near the NATO area. 
The significance of the large numbers of Soviet tactical aircraft fac- 
ing western Europe is apparent when we consider operating radii of 
many of these aircraft will permit them to cover most of that area. 
Communist MIG’s, for instance, can reach Denmark and the Low 
Countries as well as northern Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and western 
Turkey. Their jet light bombers can cover England, France, Italy, 
Turkey and most of the Mediterranean. The large numbers of these 
aircraft, together with high-performance capabilities and the excellent 
base system already prepared for them, constitute as great a menace to 
the NATO nations as the Russian ground forces, and one which can 
be far more rapidly applied. 

The flying time of a jet bomber from inside the Iron Curtain across 
most of western Europe and the Mediterranean is just a little more 
than 1 hour. 

As a matter of passing interest, this is one of the reasons why the 
Air Force was so anxious to get strategic bases in north Africa, near 
the Atlantic and beyond the r: ange of most of the Soviet Air Force 

Another important element of the Soviet Air Force is the medium- 
bomber force. It has the capability of carrying atomic bombs for a 
distance of 2,000 miles and returning to its bases. It can also deliver 
the atomic bomb through staging bases alre acy prepared in Siberia 
and northern Russia to any target in the United States on a one-way 
mission. 

Whether the Russians are yet completely prepared to commit this 
force in a full-scale attack against the United States, we do not know. 
But we do know that these planes can reach us. Note that, while most 
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of the Russian strategic air force is located in Europe, many are in 
the Far East area, despite the fact they are not now using them in the 
Korean war. The number of strategic bombers they have in the Far 
East is greater than the number we have in that theater at the present 
time. 

The numbers of Soviet aircraft now deployed east and west are 
further evidence of heavy Soviet aircraft production during recent 
years. You will recall from my briefing last year that the Soviets 
built up this great preponderance of aircraft strength, far in excess 
of our own, over the years of 1947-48-49. That was a period when 
aircraft production in this country was severely restricted by limita- 
tions on the Air Force budget. The Russians, however, are not con- 
tent to rest on the lead they established during the years. Their 
production continues to increase. 

The Soviets are moving rapidly toward a jet-powered air force 
and they are neglecting none of the basic elements of combat air 
power—air defense, long-range bombardment, and offensive tactical 
power. In the last—offensive tactical power—the Russians, with 
their new twin jet bombers, are achieving a performance which is as 
great an advance over the old piston types as the MIG-—15 was an ad- 
vance over their old piston fighters. 

The MIG-15, despite warnings, was a great surprise to most Ameri- 
cans. But the MIG-15 was a defensive airplane and has never been 
used against us offensively. The jet light bomber, on the other hand, 
represents as great a technical advance as the MIG—15 and it is far 
more dangerous to us, since it is designed for offensive use against our 
planes on the ground, our bases, our troops, our support and supply 
systems. 

The most significant fact concerning the Russian buildup over the 
past year is simply that it has continued substantially as expected. 
We can find some justification for encouragement, however, in the fact 
that new experimental models have been slow in making an appear- 
ance. It is possible that our technological lead in the design and pro- 
duction of jet aircraft can be maintained for a few years longer if we 
continue our efforts on the present scale. 

On the other hand, the Russians were extremely reluctant to reveal 
new models last year. They abandoned their former practice of 
parading test models in flights over Moscow. We have to admit the 
possibility that their latest developments are being tested in greater 
secrecy than ever before. 

From other witnesses appearing before this committee you have 
heard a discussion of Communist ground forces and a discussion of 
Communist naval forces. You will also receive from these same wit- 
nesses an outline of the increase in our own ground and naval forces 
which is proposed in Army and Navy budgets for the fiscal year 1954. 





PROGRAM OF EXPANSION 


¥ou will be informed in detail concerning the proposed increase 
in the strength and effectiveness of the United States Air Force by 
succeeding witnesses for the Air Force. ‘ 

This program of expansion is based on the target set for us last 
year—to build and maintain a modern force of 143 wings. 


. 
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It was hoped originally that we could have 143 modern wings by 
1954, but decisions based on other than military factors caused a post- 
ponement of the readiness date. 

When we do attain the target level, by December 1955, we will have 
a force which was planned against our estimates of Russian capabili- 
ties 2 years earlier than that date. 

Since the decision for this postponement was made after a full con- 
sideration of the facts, we are now concentrating our efforts entirely 
on carrying it through with maximum effectiveness. It is important, 
however, to understand that 143 wings is a conservative estimate of 
the strength that is needed and that within this 143-wing force we 
have planned for only the top-priority items. 

We recognize that the people of this country will be willing to carry 
the heavy defense burden, which is so important for them to carry,’ 
only if they are fully satisfied that every dollar of defense money is 
being used to the best advantage. They must have reason to feel that 
the Military Establishment is being run with economy and with the 
highest degree of managerial competence. Economy and efficiency 
would, i in any circumstances, be important objectives; in the present 
circumstances they are imperative. 


ECONOMIES IN PROGRAM PLANNING AND EXECUTION 


In the operation of a Military Establishment the practice of econ- 
omy has two aspects. One, economy in program planning, and two, 
economy in program execution. It is the latter that usually attracts 
the most attention and is subject to the most criticism but it is in the 
former that the greatest savings are to be had. It is in program plan- 
ning that resources are specific nally related to missions or tasks. Econ- 
omy in this area means providing only for the performance of tasks 
that are absolutely indispensable and providing only the minimum 
amount of resources required to carry out these tasks effectively. 

This is the appraisal of the situation which we have accepted in the 
Air Force as the basis for our planning and our operations. Through- 
out the preparation of this budget, economy has been the keynote. re 
a determined effort to eliminate any remaining excesses in the Air 
Force budget we have, in many areas, deliberately reduced our esti- 
mates below our calculated requirements. 

The problem of what forces are required to provide only for the 
most essential tasks is continuously under study within the Defense 
Department. Last year the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after an exhaustive 
study of all the factors involved, recommended and the Secretary of 
Defense and the President approved 143 wings as the minimum force 
required and funds for the first phase of the buildup were appro- 
priated by the Congress. At the start of the fiscal year 1954 budget- 
planning cycle the Joint Chiefs of Staff again reexamined the force 
requirements and again recommended to the Secretary of Defense and 
the President the 143-wing-force goal. This recommendation was 
approved and the budget was prepared on that basis. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary of Defense 
and the President only the major force requirements. The Military 
Departments then developed the support forces and reserve require- 
ments. These are, of course, subject to review by the Secretary of 
Defense and the President in connection with the budget estimates, 
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and by the Congress in the making of appropriations, It is in the 
provision of the : support forces, reserves, and in the allocation of re- 
sources that the United States Air Force has effected major economies. 
In the area of support forces we have deliberately programed a lesser 
number of units than our computations indicate as required. For ex- 
ample, we have eliminated the two development squadrons we origin- 
ally planned for this program. We have similarly reduced the number 
of air-depot wings programed. ; 

We are using second-line equipment wherever puree in the 
equipping of our regular units, and we have provided only partial 
ground equipment for our reserve units. Except for six training 
wings for which no other aircraft were available, no first-line equip- 
ment is being provided for our reserve flying units. These will be 
equipped with second-line aircraft released as the regular forces : are 
modernized. Lack of first-line equipment in the reserve units, of 
course, reduces the combat effectiveness of the Air Force as a whole. 
This is an additional risk which the Air Force has accepted for reasons 
of economy. 

The Air Force has also achieved great economies in the manning 
of the forces. It was meer estimated that the 143- wing force 
would require approximately 1,700,000 military personnel. Li ast year, 
however, I instituted studies designed to reduce this figure to 1,210,000. 
Studies made during this last year indicate that we might be able to 
man the forces with this number without reducing the number of crews 
provided our combat forces. These are very real savings. The reduc- 
tion from 1,210,000 to 1,155,000 reflects a detailed review of our Tables 
of Organization and Tables of Distribution. Our planned personnel 
increase is extremely low as compared with the programed increase in 
wings. 

We have also deliberately lowered the level of flying activity planned 
for the 143-wing force. Each year we have found that the flying pro- 
gram is not met, for causes which cannot be anticipated, such as the 
grounding of a particular model of aircraft, fuel shortage, and so 
forth. We have faced this issue squarely and have discounted the total 
computed flying hours to take account of future program difficulties. 
This results in a significant reduction in funds requested for the main- 
tenance and operation of the Air Force and provides a tighter budget. 

Another area of mi or economies in progr: um planni ng is in ‘the 
provision of combat reserves. The Air Force should provide a reserve 
of aircraft sufficient to replace those lost in combat after D-day which 
cannot be replaced from post-D-day production. Our calculations 
show a requirement of thousands of aircraft for this purpose. For 
reasons of economy, the Air Force has programed for only that small 
number of combat reserve aircraft which can be obtained without 
acceleration of production. 

Another type of requirement, under the heading of war reserve, 
exists for such consumables as fuel, ammunition, and spares. <A suffi- 
cient reserve of consumables should be provided to permit the forces 
to operate from D-day until production catches up with consumption. 
Our calculations indicate that a stock sufficient for many months at 
wartime consumption rates would be required on the average. For 
reasons of economy we have programed only a few months, acknowl- 
edging the additional risk. 
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Finally, a reserve of combat crews should be provided to enable 
rotation after D-day. The number programed in this category does 
not meet the full requirement. This means that available crews will 
have to serve longer, thus reducing their chance of completing a tour to 
below the level deemed acceptable from a morale viewpoint. 

Another area in which great economies have been made in planning 
the program has been in bases. Although the Air Force has been the 
target of much criticism on this count, major economies have been 
effected by the simplest expedient of doubling up units on one base. 
Medium bomber bases, for example, have been planned to accommodate 
two wings per base. This is not the most desirable arrangement from 
a purely military point of view since our Strategic Air Command bases 
here and abroad will be a high priority target system for the enemy. 
We have decreased the overall cost of the medium bomber wing instal- 
lations program but have also increased the margin of risk, 

Although the Air Force has achieved significant economies in both 
the planning and the execution of its program, much remains to be 
done. With respect to program PRORME, force requirements must 
be kept continuously under review. Changes in weapons systems and 
changes in the overall military situation must be promptly reflected 
in the composition of our forces. AS we gain ac lity Ont al expe l en e in 
the operation of the larger Air Force, opportunities for further econo- 
mies in the allocation of resources to specific tasks may become ap- 
parent. These should and will be promptly introduced. Additional 
savings in the execution of the program will continue to be sought 
by better management practices and by even greater emphasis on econ 
omy and efficiency throughout all, and particularly the lower echelons 
of command. It is at the squadron and base level that the job is actu- 
ally done, and it is here that day-to-day economies must be made. 

Mistakes or failures in management and in the detailed execution 
of military programs are seldom decisive in warfare, and they do not 
compare in seriousness with mistakes in planning or strategy. They 
may seem minor in each separate instance, but taken all together they 
can add up to a formidable sum. In times of peace, when basic plans 
and st rategies are not subject to test, errors, and inefliciency In man 
agement can become the principal source of annoyance and embarrass- 
ment as well as a drain upon resources, 

Much official and public attention has been devoted to management 
problem in recent years, and in the Air Force we are attempting to 
jen. oma on all of it. Not content with the employment of many rec 

ognized experts in management from business and industry to advise 
us, we have systematically trained our commanders and staff officer 
in the principles and practices of economy. 


DANGER OF USING FIGHTING FORCES ALONE AS STANDARD FOR JUDGING 
EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS 


In discussing economy, I should like to register an objection—a very 
serious objection—against a false and dangerous standard that has 
been widely advocated in recent months. It seems incredible to me 
that anyone could propose to judge the efficiency and the effectiveness 
of a military organization by calculating the percentage of its men 
intended to manipuls ite weapons and to be subjected to enemy fire. 
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This kind of analysis entirely overlooks the fact that what counts 
in warfare is firepower, and that firepower is not necessarily propor- 
tionate to the number of men handling weapons. 

The evolution of modern warfare has led from many men with sim- 
ple weapons requiring little support to a few men with powerful weap- 
ons requiring a tremendous amount of support. Obviously, the more 
ammunition a man can deliver the more help he needs to keep him 
supplied with that ammunition—and to service his powerful but com- 
plex weapons. Judged by such a standard as the one to which I am 
objecting, Caesar’s legions equipped with simple broadswords were 
far more efficient than any military force of modern times. 

In every combat air squadron the men who remain on the ground 
are several times as numerous as those who take to the air in combat 
crews. But the men on the ground make possible the delivery of ex- 
plosives that are far more effective than all the broadswords or muzzle 
loaders ever made. If we use any such misleading standard of meas- 
urement as the ratio of men firing weapons to those servicing weapons, 
we would find air forces, like all other military forces, getting less 
efficient every day. 

The simpler the airplane, the more limited its range and the lighter 
its load of weapons. The primitive airplanes of World War I and 
the obsolete planes of World War II required fewer men on the 
ground, and they required many more men in combat crews to deliver 
the same load. They also had far less effect on the enemy. 

It should be recognized without too much argument that more 
powerful planes and weapons are far more complex and require many 
more men to service them, supply them, and to provide bases for their 
operations. It is fortunate, rather than unfortunate, that the crews 
they require in the air do not increase proportionately and that the 
ratio of weapon handlers has declined steadily in recent years. The 
total effect on the enemy, however, has risen enormously. 

It is necessary and desirable that we search continuously for new 
savings through better management and administration. But these 
efforts should not blind us to the fact that the greatest waste, bv far. 
can result from mistakes in the composition or the employment of a 
military force. 

The dominant question is whether or not we have chosen the strategy 
most likely to bring us victory in peace or in war. The second most 
important question is whether or not we are building, within the re- 
sources allotted to us, a combination of men and weapons and bases 
best designed to carry out that strategy. Besides these auestions, 
problems relating to the economical management of our military re- 
sources may seem to be minor. Nevertheless, they are sources of waste 
and they involve sums that are large, indeed, in comparison with any- 
thing other than unwise or inadequate planning and strategy. 


REENLISTMENT LOSSES 


The greatest loss in the administration of the Air Force today is 
one that attracts far too little attention. It is the loss of trained 
men through failure to reenlist and through failure to extend tours of 
active duty. 

The popular illusion persists that men enter military service to learn 
certain routine duties and to learn to fight, whatever that may mean. 


| 
| 
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Actually, the Air Force is made up of highly trained technicians per- 
forming duties similar to those in the transportation or electronics 
industry, but performing them in the face of discomforts and dangers 
which no such industry could tolerate. Despite our most urgent 
efforts to retain trained men in the service, no more than one-half 
can be depended upon to remain beyond their terms of enlistment. 
As a result, we have to retrain what amounts to a new Air Force every 
few years, and our huge but efficient training command absorbs a 
high percent ige of the resources allotted to us. Relatively small sums 
devoted to better pay, better housing, and more stabilized living con 
ditions for these men would save us many billions in the long run. 


WASTE BECAUSE OF FLUCTUATION OF PROGRAMS 


The next greatest source of waste, in my opinion, has been the un- 
fortunate fluctuation in our programs over the years that has caused 
so many expensive preparations to come to naught because of failure 
to follow through. I sincerely hope that no more of our scarce re- 
sources will be wasted in this manner and that the goals toward which 
we have been building at great cost over the past few years will not 
be abandoned. 

Because of the nature of the equipment needed by a modern air force, 
there is no way to escape the necessity of impleme nting our program 
through decisions that have to be made years before their results mate- 
rialize. In the case of planes that take 2 years to produce a failure to 
place orders in 1954 means a failure of deliveries in 1956. 

Decisions made with respect to the new obligational authority we 
are asking for today are really decisions with respect to the striking 
power of ‘the Air Force 2 or 3 years from now. That striking power 
is not a thing that can be adjusted to the country’s defense needs by 
last-minute decisions. 

Fortunately, the same is true of enemy forces. What we have to do 
is watch the trend of developments in the Communist world and plan 
ahead to make sure that at no future point in time will our own 
strength be so low that Communist strength can overwhelm us. 

Our greatest hope for peace or for victory is to invest our military 
resources exclusively in those programs and projects which will have 
the greatest influence on our enemy in restraining him from all-out 
war—and the greatest effect upon him if the restraint proves 
insufficient. 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Our global strategy designed to contain Red aggression, deter all 
out war, and, in the event such a war is forced upon us, to assure the 
survival of the United States and its allies, has been discussed before 
this committee by earlier witnesses. However, some elaboration of 
the air-power aspects may prove helpful in relating our 143-wing 
program to that of strategy. 

One of the consequences of the air-atomic revolution in warfare 
is that the initial blows in any struggle are likely to be the decisive 
ones. We can no longer count on having time, as we did in the last 
two wars, to mobilize our military resources after the fighting has 
begun. If Soviet industries and airfields and transport facilities were 
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left intact while they struck with atomic weapons at those of the west, 
we would have no chance of ever meeting them again on anything 
like equal terms. 

No matter how strong our air defense, we could not prevent them 
from getting through with enough bombs to do us enormous damage. 
That is why we need to have also, in instant readiness at all times, a 
strategic force of our own capable of doing more than equal damage 
to the war-making capacity of our potential enemies. This is the 
assignment of our Strategic Air Command. 

An attack by Russia on the United States or on any of our NATO 
allies would bring this ready force into action. Its job would be to 
deliver atomic bombs against those targets in enemy territory which 
are most vital to his military operations. I cannot begin to explain 
to you the amount of planning and organization that has been required 
to put us in a position to carry out this mission; nor can any of us 
fully comprehend the power of destruction that new developments 
have created. The idea of our ever having to use it is horrifying to 
all of us. But if we did not have it as part of our Defense Establish- 
ment, we would be inviting the global war which we hope to prevent. 

Our enemies need have no fear that we will be the first to start an 
all-out war. On the other hand, they know that they might be ren- 
dered incapable of continuing a conflict. Until we succeed in work- 
ing out a foolproof, enforceable system of worldwide disarmament, we 
must, however reluctantly, put our faith mainly in our ability to coun- 
terattack. We must maintain our Stategic Air Force in whatever 
strength is necessary to make it an effective deterrent to aggression. 

Should a war against the west be started by the Russians, one of 
their first moves might be a large-scale sneak attack on our air bases, 
ports, industrial centers, and on other strategic targets in this ¢ ountry. 
Therefore, the Air Defense Command must be ready on a moment’s 
notice to send up our interceptors to engage the attacking planes. We 
have been setting up radar installations to pick up enemy planes while 
they are still many miles away from our most vital targets. If the 
attack were made at night, as it probably would be, our interceptors 
would have to be able to locate the invaders in the dark. I need not 
stress how much would depend on the effectiveness of this operation, 
nor the importance of our having the best possible equipment to carry 
it out. 

TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


No less essential to our strategy is the Tactical AirCommand. With 
the important part it has played in holding the Korean front you are 
familiar. It also has a place of importance in the scheme of defense 
against any attack that might be made in Europe. In spite of the 
revolution taking place in methods of warfare, the NATO allies must 
still be prepared to offer direct resistance to invasion by enemy ground 
forces. 

Crippling air blows against sources of supplies and lines of com- 
munication would sap the power of invading armies. But in the time 
that would elapse before this effect was felt those armies could, if not 
effectively opposed, carry the war deep into the territory of our allies. 

The purpose of our tactical air operations in Europe would be to 
assist in repelling any such attack as well as to resist superior enemy 
air forces. For us, as well as for our more vulnerable allies, the de- 
fense of the NATO area is a matter of vital concern, and the import- 
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ance of the part which can be played in it by tactical air power is being 
increased by technological developments. 

By readiness to counter an attack we do not mean that we should have 
in being all the forces needed to fight a war. We mean only those 
that are required to give us a clear advantage in the first round of 
such a war if it were forced upon us. The maintenance of forces for 
any other purpose is of lesser importance. If we could not protect 
ourselves against the first onslaught of an enemy equipped with 
atomic weapsons, and deal him harder blows in return, there would 
be no second round in the conflict. 


GLOBAL AIR STRATEGY 


The Air Force which will be created out of the budget being pre- 
sented to you today is not designed primarily for difficult but inde- 
cisive actions such as the war in Korea; it is designed primarily to 
guarantee the survival of this Nation and its warmaking capacity in 
the event of an all-out war, to destroy the warmaking capacity of an 
enemy in the event of such a war, and to provide the maximum pos- 
sible assistance to our allies. I know of no other guaranty against 
defeat, and I know of no way by which all-out war might be averted 
other than through the creation of the Air Force which would be 
made possible by the adoption of this budget. 

I want to conclude by saying just a word about the strategy which 
we would have to depend upon. Contrary to some opinions which 
have been expressed recently, that strategy is not particularly complex, 
and it is not difficult to understand. Nonmilitary men sometimes use 
the term “war plan” when they really mean “strategy.” 

A complete war plan is, of course, the detailed instructions for im- 
plementing strategy, and it runs into volumes of fine print. The 
hundreds of thousands of details are interesting enough, and are 
worthy of study by military men, but the complete exposition of one 
war plan would require far more than an entire session of Congress. 

In any case, a nation such as ours can have no final and positive war 
plan since we do not propose to begin a war on our own terms. We will 
fight if attacked, but we cannot be sure just how or where we may be 
attacked. Our plans consist of agreed courses of action to be taken in 
response to attack. They must be chi anged repeatedly, since our forces 
and those of the enemy are constantly being modified. Our strategy, 
however, which is the basis for all such plans, is relatively constant. 

Misunderstandings which sometimes arise with regard to our global 
strategy, and especially with regard to the air strategy which we must 
follow, have often resulted from a lack of familiarity with the globe. 
Old-fashioned Mercator maps are very misleading when they are used 
to illustrate the geographical relationship between the United States 
and our potential enemy across the pole. 

A polar projection, on the other hand, shows the Soviet Union in its 
true geographical relationship to the United States. Let us consider 
this rel lationship as indicated on such a map, or on a globe. Obviously 
a much simpler military problem would exist if the Soviet Union had 
no satellites and we had no allies. Alaska would provide a point of 
contact between American forces and Russian forces, but because of 
Arctic conditions surface warfare in that area could scarcely take place 
on a large scale. 
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Long-range atomic warfare between Russia and the United States 
would be possible but except for our own heavy bombers, most of the 
missions would, at the present time, be one-way missions. Neither 
Alaska nor Siberia contains many profitable targets for air bombard- 
ment and only the extreme Northwest corner of the United States is 
within two-way range of Soviet TU—4’s flying from Siberia. 

Since the per formance and range in aire raft is ste: udily increasing, 
we can expect that, after a few more years, direct, two-way atomic 
warfare between the United States and Soviet Russia would become 
possible on a decisive scale. In such an event the victory would go 
to the nation possessing the strongest and most effective weapons and 
the strongest and most effective air force to deliver those weapons at 
long range. 

However, the simple strategic problem that would be presented by 
a direct conflict between the United States and Russia if each stood 
alone, does not exist today and may never exist. 

The true situation is best seen on a globe or polar projection show- 
ing the Soviet Union surrounded by its satellites and partially sur- 
rounded by allies of the United States. 

The existence of the Soviet satellites provides us with a few ad- 
vantages, such as the possibility of revolt, but also with some very 
serious problems. One of these problems, of course, is the Korean war. 

On our side, the fact that we have allies creates some difficulty for us 
and at the same time provides us with a great opportunity. The 
burden we assume in protecting allies near the Iron Curtain is obvious. 
Most of these allies are even more vulnerable to all forms of Soviet at- 
tack than our own distant outpost of Alaska. 

By providing aid and protection for allies in Europe and Asia, we 
save them from seizure by the Soviets and we save their human and 
material resources from exploitation by the Soviets. At the same time 
we greatly complicate our own strategic problem, because it becomes 
necessary for us to move our defense outposts near to the threat of 
the huge Red army and beneath the threat of the entire Soviet Air 
Force. 

As I pointed out earlier in this discussion, only 5 percent of that 
air force consists of long-range aircraft and it is only to that 5 percent 
that the United States itself is directly vulnerable. 

Our allies near the Iron Curtain, on the other hand, are vulnerable 
to most. of the remaining 95 percent of the Russian Air Force. If we 
are to keep them as allies, we must help provide them with protection 
against ground and air attacks. 


NEED FOR OVERSEAS BASES AND UNITS 


The Air Force has no choice, therefore, but to maintain bases and 
units overseas which are at all times ready for action. Except for 
Great Britain, none of our allies is alone capable at present of provid- 
ing their own air defense. With the exception of the three larger na- 
tions in Europe, none is capable of manufacturing modern aircraft, 
or of operating and maintaining a modern air force. 

Two nations which would probably be the first to suffer from Soviet 
air and ground strikes are Germany and Japan, neither of which has 
the beginnings of an air force. 
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The present strength of the Soviet tactical air force in the West 
far exceeds the present total strength of all NATO air forces in 
Europe. The planes with which the NATO air forces are equipped 
are generally inferior to the Russian planes in quality. The disparity 
in numbers alone, however, is sufficiently disturbing. 

The air situation in the Far East is even more serious, despite the 
fact that our principal stronghold there—Japan—is not directly ac- 
cessible to land armies, We have assumed full responsibility for the 
air defense of Japan and we are at present somewhat limited in our 
ability to furnish this defense. 

While there has been much discussion of relieving some of our own 
ground forces through the training and equipping of other ground 
forces in the Far East, there has been little discussion of any relief 
from United States Air Force commitments in that area. The train 
ing of local ground forces is not being matched by the development of 
local air forces. The Korean Air Force, for example, consists of just 
a few F-51 aircraft. Almost all of the necessary air cover and sup 
port for the expanding Korean Army must come from somewhere else 
and that, we must assume, means from the United States Air Force. 

These are some of the problems created by the fact that we are de- 
termined to resist further extension of the iron curtain and by the fact 
that we must support the allies necessary to prevent such an extension. 
It is in the air that all these allies have the least capability to help 
themselves. 

We have, however, gained one very great advantage from the fact 
that these allies are located so near the iron curtain. They provide us 
with the opportunity for strategic outposts of air power. Without 
these strategic outposts we would have great difficulty in delivering 
atomic bombs against the most important targets in Russia. 

The areas inside Russia which contain most of the basic Russian 
war industry are deep intheinterior. The principal target area which 
is nearest the iron curtain is Moscow and it is nearly 1,000 miles by 
any possible approach from bases on land or sea, Small airplanes 
cannot operate over such a distance—not even light bombers can make 
it across the thousand miles to Moscow and back. Only medium and 
heavy bombers can cover this distance. 

Targets in the famous Ural Mountain industrial complex, in the 
atomic weapons area on Lake Baikal, and in other principal centers 
of war industry are protected by even greater distances. 

The Russians could scarcely have placed these vital areas with 
more care. Even in friendly areas to the west and south, it would be 
unwise to build strategic bases near the 1,000-mile circle, because they 
would be under the shadow of the entire Soviet Air Force. It is most 
desirable, therefore, to have strategic bases more than 1,000 but less 
than 3,000 miles from the most important target areas in Russia. 

Fortunately, our allies can provide us with the base areas we need. 
This gives us one great advantage over the Soviet Union, which is 
unable to obtain base areas so near to vital targets in this country. The 
targets in this country which would most nearly correspond to the 
ones I have illustrated here would, of course, be New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Washington. All of these are more than 
3,000 miles from present Soviet bases. 
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Questions are often asked as to why we need overseas bases since we 
have the intercontinental B- 36 and will have, in a few years, some jet- 
powered intercontinental B-52’s. It is true that these heavy bombers 
are capable of reaching most of the important targets in Russia from 
this continent. If we did not have strategic units already operating 
from overseas bases at the beginning of any future world war, we 
would have to depend almost entirely on a few hundred heavy bombers 
operating from the Northeast and from Alaska. There are several 
disadvantages to this, in addition to the fact that most of China and 
sonthern Russia would be out of range. 

Heavy bombers are very expensive and their numbers will always 
be limited. The long trips required could not be made as often and 
the routes of approach would all be from the north. Furthermore, 
our bases in Alaska have the disadvantage of being close to Russian 
bases and, at the same time, far from most worthwhile Russian targets. 

The opportunities afforded us by overseas bases create a far more 
favorable situation. Heavy bombers can reach more targets and reach 
them more readily from such overseas bases as those in north Africa 
and Okinawa, while the far more numerous medium bombers—B-29, 
B-50, and B-47—from bases in Alaska, Japan, Okinawa, England, 
and north Africa can also reach principal Russian targets without air 
refueling. 

Of course, we will continue to need heavy bombers as well as medium 
bombers. Because of the high-performance possibilities of the B-52 
and its importance in the delivery of powerful new weapons, we will 

need them in increasing numbers. But our worldwide base system en- 
ab les us to use to full advantage our medium bombers, which make up 
most of our strategic force. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the worldwide deployment 
of our strategic force will involve the exposure of most of that force 
within easy range of Russian air attack. It is necessary to operate 
from foreign bases during peace if we expect to be able to operate from 
them quickly in war. But it will still be possible for us to keep most 
of our medium and heavy bombers on bases in the United States. 

In case of all-out war, as these units move out from the United States 
for the air campaign against the heart of the Soviet Union, the first 
strike of that campaign would already be underway. These strikes, 
if they must be made, would overshadow all the campaigns that ever 
have been fought on the face of the globe. The greatest land mass on 
earth would become one battlefield, with carefully spaced and care- 
fully timed air units moving across it from many directions at once. 
This method of attack would require a worldwide control of men and 
planes far more complete than General Lee or General Meade could ex- 
ercise over their 5 miles of battleline at Gettysburg. 

Only an attack such as this, resulting from years of planning and 
preparation, could be carried out without staggering losses. At the 
same time it is difficult to conceive how such an attack, if carried out 
successfully, could leave any nation with the ability or the will to 
continue fighting a modern war. 

This is the possibility that the Kremlin has to contemplate when 
it ponders the problem of when to begin world war III. In my 
opinion, no other consequence could possibly disturb them one-tenth 
as much or be one-tenth as effective an influence for peace. 








Of course, the Russians are improving their capability for a similar 
strike against us, even though handicapped by a lack of bases that 
are positioned as favorably as ours—bases that too few people in this 
country understand and appreciate. 

The Soviets are also enlarging and improving their interceptor de- 
fense force. At the same time, we are increasing the capabilities of 
our own striking force to insure that we maintain our present lead 
and to insure that it can do the job that may be required of it. That 
is one of the most important goals toward which the proposed Air 
Force budget is designed to move. 


OBJECTIVES OF AIR FORCE STRATEGY 


In summary the strategy which your Air Force can and must follow 
in any major war is, first, to provide all possible protection for the 
people of the United States, for the military forces of the United 
States, and for those vital installations and industries which are the 
basis of our strength. Second, to provide all possible aid and pro 
tection for Allied Nations to whom our assistance is pledged and whose 
assistance will help to bring us victory in any world struggle. Third, 
through carefully coordins ated attacks by well- deployed forces of long 
range “bombers to deliver powerful weapons against those forces and 
installations within the country of the enemy that are most vital to his 
hope of success. 

I need not emphasize that to be able to succeed promptly in this 
third objective is practically to insure that, with the aid of our other 
forces, the first and second objectives will also be accomplished. ‘The 
deployment of forces for carrying out these objectives, the types and 
sizes of the forces which will be required, the weapons which would 
be used, and the state of training and readiness which we must main- 
tain are all reflected in our proposed budget. 

Witnesses for the Air Force who are scheduled to follow me will 
explain in detail what these forces are, how they are trained and or- 
ganized, and how the funds requested in the budget are to be applied 
to these ends. I am sure there will be many detailed questions raised 
throughout the hearings. The more questions the better. 

[ hope you will address to me any questions you now have concern 
ing the strategy of defense which is the basis for all our plans and 
pre parations. 

PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Wiceiesworrtn. Thank you, General. When do you expect 
to reach the 143-wing goal? 

General VanprenserG. By 1956, depending upon the budget. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you can get the production, why is it that under 
the already existing budgets we have had a slowdown so far as pro 
duction results are concerned? That is correct: is it not? 

General VANpENBERG. That is correct. There have been several 
factors that contributed to that. I think General Cook can speak to 
that in greater detail than I. But the problem has been twofold. 
First. there was a stretch-out and, when you stretch out it causes some 
disruption in the factories. Second, whenever we begin to procure 
a number of new aircraft models, we expect some initial difficulties 
Those difficulties, as we move along, get ironed out. The airplanes 
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are coming off the line, but they are not being accepted by the Air 
Force until we have ironed out the difficulties that we always have in 
new aircraft. 

Therefore, it is our best estimate, based upon our past experience 
and the way that the difficulties are being ironed out, with money 
on the scale that we are asking for, that we can make the date 1956. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. It has been stated that the pending request for 
new obligation: il authority, which is undergoing review, amounts to 
$16,778,000,000, roughly. What is the corresponding figure for the 
current fiscal year ? 

General Asensio. The corresponding figure for the current fiscal 
vear is $20,587,983,000 of new obligational authority, which was in- 
corporated in the 1953 budget and the supplemental. 

Mr. Wiceresworrnu. In arriving at the figure $16,700,000,000, to 
what extent, if any, is the continuance of the war in Korea assumed 
beyond July 1, 19537 

General Asensro. This requirement of $16,778,000,000 was premised 
upon the conclusion of the Korean war on June 30, 1953 


STATE OF READINESS 


Mr. Wieetesworru. In terms of the goal that we would have in 
niind and if we knew that World War III were going to break out, 
will you state either on or off the record, what is our state of readiness 
now in terms of manpower, in terms of planes, and in terms of mobili- 
zation reserve ? 

General Vanpenserc. I can answer that generally, Mr. Chairman, 
and give you a more specific answer later for the use of the committee ; 
but we are approximately two-thirds toward our goal in general. 

(The information referred to was supplied to the committee. ) 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. In terms of manpower, or in terms of planes, 
x both? 

General VANpDENBERG. In terms of combat units with the planes 
and the manpower and the bases. In terms of manpower, just having 
the bodies, I would say that we are approximately 90 percent toward 
our goal. Those men, however, we must recognize, are not yet ca- 
pable of taking their place in the combat unit, with the airplanes and 
the unit ready to go. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. How long on the present basis will it take us 
to reach the 100-percent point ? 

General VanpenperG. The fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. What is the status of our mobilization re- 
serve ¢ 

General Vanpenserc. By that, Mr. Chairman, are you addressing 
yourself mainly to aircraft or to units or to what particular aspect? 

With ip a to our mobilization potential, other than that repre- 
sented by the National Guard and the Reserve, the Air Force, in all 
previous budgets, has not done as I believe the other services have 
done. We have depended mainly upon our combat units and the air- 
craft within them, rather than upon a built-up mobilization reserve. 
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Mr. WieeieswortH. I am not thinking so much in terms of units 
as I am in terms of material; in other words, do you not as a matter of 
policy aim to keep on hand a certain percentage or some many months 
of mobilization reserve ? 

General VanpenperG. We have some slight attrition, sir. But we 
have not included any battle damage attrition as such. We are de- 
pending, based upon a directive from the former Secretary of De- 
fense, on utilizing the production facilities of the aircraft industry 
to supply that, after war is joined. 

General Coox. But there will be a hiatus. 

General Vanpenpere. Yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You mean you do not carry any mobilization 
reserve exclusive of that potential productive capacity / 

General Coox. We have or will have roughly a few months of re- 
serve at wartime operating rates, ammunition and fuel. 

Mr. WixeteswortH. You say you will have? 

General Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Wieciteswortu. When? And what have you now? 

General Coox. Now it is about a few months also. I do not believe 
it is quite that for fuel, but it is roughly in that area for the forces 
that we now have. The reason I said we will have is that we will have 
to increase it for the increased forces that we will have in the fiscal 
year 1955. 

TYPES AND MODELS OF PLANES 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. How many types of planes are we utilizing 
now ¢ 

General Cook. Do you mean the numbers of the models ? 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Yes. 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a statement here? 
We sent over an agenda on which we had one of our witnesses pre- 
pared to answer all of those questions in detail. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. I do not want too much detail now, but if you 
can give us an overall figure— 

General Coox. Would you like to have a rough estimate ? 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. If you do not know exactly ; yes. 

General Cook. I do not know exactly as to the ee 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Does not anybody here know how many types 
of planes we have in the Air Force? 

General Srone. I would say about 200 different types and models. 

Mr. Wiccteswortru. Two hundred different ty pes / 

General Stonr. And models. I am including there the various 
models such as F-84, F-84A, F-84B, and F-84C, and so forth. Those 
are distinct models of the same basic type of an aircraft. If you 
include those models it would run about 200. 

Mr. Wieciteswortnu. Is that more or less in number than we had a 
year ago? 

General Stone. I believe it is greater. 

General Cook. ‘Iti is probably greater. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. General, is it your opinion that we need 200 
different types of planes and that we shall continue to need one 
number ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. Mr. Chairman, if we had an aircraft industry 
which sprang full-blown and we had money and contracts for specific 
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types of airplanes available readily at the time when the aircraft 
industry had become full-blown, and we had not bought any models 
prior to that, we certainly could reduce that number. The number 
comes from the difficulty of starting from a very negligible quantity 
of units and aircraft in a buildup, so that new models have pro- 
gressively come out as the industry was geared up to its present 
production peak, 

Mr. Wiccitesworrh. How many types are we continuing to order / 

General Coox. We have somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 types 
and models. 

General Picurr. Mr. Chairman, the introduction of these letter 
series gives a much larger number than is the real fact. If you take 
the case of the F—86, it goes, F—86, A, B, C, and on up through E. But. 
it is still one type with several model improvements as we go along. 
I would offer as against the 200 that you were given, which breaks them 
down into improved models of the same airplane, something nearer 12, 
representing the basic types. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I think the testimony was that you are still 
ordering 50. 

General VaNDENBERG. That, again, refers to the model number. 

General Cook. Models and types. That is a rough figure. 

General Picuer. If you take the case of the fighters, we have F—84’s, 
F-86’s, F—-80’s, which are not able to operate with those two, and you 
still have the F-51, which is the World War II plane. There are 4 
basic types; but if you skin out all the models, those would probably 
add up to 24. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Must we continue to order all those models, or 
do we pick the best ones and adhere to those / 

General Prcner. In the case of the F-86 we are no longer buying 
the F-86A. That has been supplanted by the F-86D, which is the 
fighter interceptor. In 1953 we are buying the F-86F, which is the 
latest type of fighter bomber. But we do not continue to buy these 
older models. These are later additions and improvements. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. I asked Naval Air for some information for the 
use of the committee. We do not want it for the record and it will 
be treated as secret information. But I should like to get similar in- 
formation from the Air Force, if possible, for use of the committee. 

I should like a summary which will show for each type of plane, its 
designation; its general purpose; its radius; its climbing speed; its 
ceiling; its weight; the weight of the ammunition which it can carry; 
and its cost. 

Also our estimated requirements for the type, the number now on 
hand, the number now on order, broken down as to delivery dates by 
quarters, and the number in the 1954 request, if any, with estimated 
delivery dates by quarters. 

From what has been said, I think it will be sufficient if we take the 
different types as distinguished from models within the types. 

General Vanpennera. I think that would give the committee a bet- 
ter view of the situation. 

Mr. Dove.as. Are you referring to just combat aircraft or all air- 
craft ¢ 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. I think we might as well have the whole story 
while we are about it. 

(The information referred to has been furnished the committee.) 








SOVIET AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


You have given us off the record a picture of the Russian plane 
strength. I was struck by the fact that while the estimated increase 
in terms of pound production in the last 2 years has been very great, 
the over-all estimated strength, seems to be just about the same figure 
that we have had here for several years. 

What is the explanation of that? 

General VanpenserG. The explanation of that is twofold. One i 
that the Soviets are converting their aircraft to jets and the other is 
that they are now beginning to build up their long-range air force, 
and that calls for planes of a very much heavier type than those they 
first concentrated on, as exemplified by the MIG-15. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. So that the increase is largely in terms of 
modernization ¢ 

General Vanprenperc. Modernization and a trend toward long 
range aircraft. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortru. Either on or off the record, What is the extent 
of the modernization insofar as we know ? 

General Vanpenperc. I think I gave you that in one of the figures 
I gave previously. 

'(Dise ussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. What is the present estimated production pe: 
month in terms of airplanes, and what is the estimated all-out capacity 
in Russia ? 

Colonel THomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. For the purpose of comparison, will you give 
us off the record the production in the United States and our present 

capacity, and similar figures for our allies overseas ? 

Colonel THomas. I do not have our capacity, sir. 

General Cook. We could get you that information, sir, but I cannot 
tell you offhand. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Do you not know what the production rate 
is now ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, here in the United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. I wish that you would furnish for the com 
mittee a confidential statement which will show for Russia her present 
estimated strength, present estimated productive capacity, and pres 
ent estimated maximum capacity, and similar figures for the United 
States, including the Air Force, the Navy, and anything else avail- 
able, and similar figures for our NATO allies. Give us the best 
figures that you can. 

(The information referred to was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Forp. Would it also include whatever capacity the Army has? 

Colonel Tuomas. Yes, sir. The Army would be included. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. WiceieswortH. I would like to have 3 or 4 overall figures. 
Your contemplated military personnel under the Truman budget and 
the figure as of some recent date, for comparative purposes, are what / 

General Asensio. For 30 June 1954, the military personnel strength, 
1,061,000; for 31 January 1953 strength, 958,709. 
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Mr. WiceLesworrnu. I would like similar figures for the Air Na- 
tional Guard and for the Reserves. 

General Asensio. I will have to furnish those for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Department of the Air Force military personnel 


: : | Estimated, | Actual, 
Astivity | 30 June 1954 | 31 Jan. 1953 
SS hed ie Jit 
inate: 1 
Air Reserve (paid category) -—- Efi, 42, 233 il, 534 
Air National Guard -. a nf J | 49, 334 | 29, 7 


CrviLIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wicetesworru. I would also like similar figures for civilian 
personnel. Do you have them? 

General Asensio. Yes. For 30 June 1954, 399,463, with 2,500 
additional reimbursables. For 31 January 1953, 329,416, which in- 
cludes approximately 800 reimbursables. 


DEFINITION OF REIMBURSABLES 


Mr. Forp. Would it be helpful for the record to have an explana- 
tion of “reimbursables” ? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You might make a brief statement on that, 
General Asensio. 

General Asrensto. The personnel, exclusive of the reimbursables, 
are the ones required by the Air Force for full-time regular activities 
i support of the Air Force mission. Then the others are required 
to fulfill extra chores that are imposed upon us by reason of doing 
work for somebody else. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, the other agency reimburses you? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I would like to get a picture of deliveries as 
compared to estimates; that is, any slippage, any bad spots in that 
connection. Should I ask you for that now, or will that be covered 
when General Cook testifies ? 

General Coox. How do you wish that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortru. I would just like to get a general picture. 

General Coox. I have that in my general statement. 

Mr. Wicertesworti. I would like to get a comparison between esti- 
mates and actual results, and where the slippages, if any, are, and 
what the causes for them are. You will take that up in your state- 
ment ? 

General Cook. Yes, 

Mr. Wreerrswortit. Has there been any major change in thinking 
since we talked here a year ago as to the type of plane that is desirable 
for us to rely on? I mean either a change in type or a change in 
emphasis? 

General Vanprenzerc. No, sir. I think that the answer to that is 
“No,” Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I assume these gentle- 
men will be before the Air Force Subcommittee at a later date, I 
will make my questions few, so that other members who will not be 
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on that committee may have an opportunity to propound their 
questions. 
PROGRAM OF NEW ADMINISTRATION 


First, Mr. Secretary Douglas, when did you receive your appoint- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Doveas. I was confirmed by the Senate last Monday and 
was sworn into office on Tuesday of this week. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have had about 72 hours to 
digest a multibillion-dollar program. 

Secretary Dovetas. All of my time has not been devoted to this. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it would not be fair to you or to the Air Force 
to expect you to bring in any fixed conclusions, or any personal con- 
clusions of your own ¢ 

Secretary Dove.as. I do not think they would be very valuable at 
this time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So while you may be asked later what you propose 
to do, I do not suppose you have at this time any preconceived ideas. 
Even in this short time the only ones with whom you have had an op- 
portunity to confer or discuss Air Force matters with, I assume, are 
those presently in the Air Force; those who have been living with this 
program for some time and who have lived with and prepared the 
budget that was presented to us early in January by President 
Truman. 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As yet, a new look has not come upon the scene. 

Secretary Doveuas. I participated in several sessions that are a part 
of that new look. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it would still be with those same persons ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, if you and Secretary Talbott have any program 
to lay down, you have not yet had time to formulate a new program ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. We, of course, expect to make 
recommendations to your committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hope they will be forthcoming soon. 

General, some of these questions that I will ask may have to be 
answered off the record. If so, you may answer them that way. 


CONSIDERATION OF NAVY AND MARINE AIR 


One thing that I noticed particularly in your presentation is that 
at no time, no place, in making a comparison between the Russian air 
power, did you apparently take into consideration the fact that we 
have Navy and Marine air. We have to have, in order to give us a 
complete picture for real comparison, those facts and figures; would 
we not? 

General Vanpensera. I would think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked that particularly because we have been told 
in Korea at least one-third of the sorties have been made by naval 
airplanes. : 

General VANpENBERG. Yes. In a global conflict like world war ITI, 
which I principally addressed myself to, the naval air arm would 
be pretty busy doing naval jobs. We would expect to get some col- 
lateral help from them in various categories. Take, for example, the 
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air defense of the United States. If when we were attacked there 
happened to be in port carriers with aircraft capable of assuming the 
air-defense role, the »y would be integrated into our air-defense system. 
On the other hand, the very strong possibility exists that they ‘would 
he at sea and therefore not available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not immediately available. 

General VANpENBERG. That is correct, sir, but what we are worried 
about is the first 6, 8, or 10 days until we can get adjusted, and the 
aircraft ready and available at that time are the ones that will deter- 
mine, if a mass attack comes, whether our cities will be demolished. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told of the great mobility of naval air. 

General VANDENBERG. It takes quite a while to get from the Mediter- 
ranean or Okinawa regardless of their mobility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, they are one of our Armed Forces. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you cannot discount them. 

General VanprenrnerG. They are very valuable. 

Mr. Scrivner. ie cannot ignore them, and you should not, so 
some place, before the hearings are over, it would be quite helpful if 
around the table we could get you, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
and whoever commands the Navy air—I do not know whether it 
would be Admiral Fechteler or any one of his admirals—and bring the 
two into the same picture so that we could then have a consolidated 
contrast between what we have and the others have: what we could 
expect and what we could expect from the others. ‘To take this from 
the Air Force alone does not give us the true balance; does it ? 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir. And you can get an approximate 
idea of what possibly might be available to assist in what we term—— 

Mr. Scrivner. After all, we on this committee are concerned pri- 
marily with the most defense with the lowest number of the tax- 
payer’s dollar, and we should have the complete and whole picture. 
You are primarily concerned with the dollars of the Air Force and 
we have to consider all of them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED COSTS DUE TO KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. As far as the budget is concerned, the position of the 
Air Force as it relates to the Korean war, is very similar to the posi- 
tion of the Navy in that whether the Air Force is scattered, or whether 
it is all here on our soil, you do so many hours of flying anyway, and 
even exclusive of the combat losses you do have losses by attrition. 

General VANpENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You use as much fuel, as many man-hours; you have 
much the same program for repair, rehabilitation, and maintenance, 
so, exclusive of ammunition and perhaps an occasional other situation 
on your planes, and the fuel, that would be the one big added factor 
in the cost of the Air Force resulting from the Korean war; would it 
not? Is that not the experience of the past’ year and a half or so? 

General Asensio. Asa matter a fact, the aircraft themselves do con- 
stitute the greatest single loss, but the way that has been handled 
always is to take those from the current inventory and replace them 
later. We do have increased costs by virtue of the increased flying 
hours over and above what was originally planned on those particular 
aircraft that are involved in Korea. 








Mr. Scrivner. On the surface that would look logical, yet some of 
these figures that I have seen indicate to me that the nembe ry of hours 
in flying i is practically the same as it would be if they were in training. 

General Asensto. The additional increment is relat ively small, but 
the numbers involved again are relatively small. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are going to have that many planes in the 
air anyway. 

General Asensio. Yes; and whenever we have come in for an added 
request attributable to Korea, we have demonstrated that we are asking 
only for the added increment. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is not as much a major item of 
increased cost as it is with the Army? 

General Asensto. No, sir. 

General VanpenBerc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And would probably be comparable, in general prin- 
ciples, to the increase that the Navy would require / 

General Asensio. Very probable, sir. 


MORALE OF RESERVISTS RECALLED TO DUTY 


Mr. Forv. General Vandenberg, would you make a statement with 
reference to the overall pilot training program?’ I have two items 
in mind, one a release to the effect that your young pilot training pro- 
gram was not seeming to be evidenc ed in the field, and secondly, I 
would like a comment concerning the morale problem of the Air 
Force aviators. 

General Vanpenpera. Yes. I think what vou have reference to, 
sir, is the time that we were trying to do two things at once. We got 
into the Korean war when we were at a very low ebb in units, person- 
nel, and equipment. The Korean war brought home to the people the 
fact that we were probably in more danger than we had thought and 
therefore we were ordered to build a larger Air Force. At the same 
time we had to fight the air war in Korea 

Now, it takes a little over a year to train a man to become combat 
worthy, and therefore during the period when we were doing those 
two things almost simultaneously we had to call back into active 
service reserve officers who had served honorab 5 and well and had 
really discharged their obligations to the United States in a long 
period of very intensive air fighting. Those people had been out for 
5 or 6 years and had gotten well established in business; had started 
to raise families. Some of them had businesses that demanded their 
being there. Unfortunately, in order to give a man in Korea a chance 
for his life, and to sustain his morale and fighting efficiency, we had 
to rotate him home after a certain number of missions. Even then, 
the number of missions he was required to fly was too great, in our 
opinion. 

The only people that we had at that time readily available in the 
quantities we needed to expand the Air Force and simultaneously 
carry on the fight in Korea were the personnel that had fought in 
World War II. For undergoing the Reserve and the National Guard 
training they had received some pay. They kept their commissions 
with the understanding that they would be ¢ ‘alled to duty if they were 
needed. Those people, because the Korean war was unpopul: ur and 
because it was not a real national emergency, so declared, but was 
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what we termed at that time a cold war—which I think was unfortu- 
nate—were not motivated by the same attitude that you would find 
were the United States really engaged, let us say, in world war III, 
and they did object to being called back from civil life after having 
served 50 or 100 missions in a very tough theater in World War Il. 
I think justifiably they were aggrieved ‘by the necessity of being re- 
called. The number whose morale was affected was very slight con- 
sidering the total number we had to recall, but nevertheless, those are 
always the vociferous ones. Therefore it appeared in the press that 
dissatisfaction was far more widespread than it actually was. We had 
to fight the Korean war whether these people liked it or not. They 
were under an obligation to the Government, and we had no choice 
but to recall them and to put them in combat. 

Now, those people have all been phased out of the program, and 
that situation no longer exists. I, for one, feel very glad, because 
I feel as these men did. When you have served 100 missions in a 
tonge theater like over Germany you have really fulfilled your obli- 

gation to the Government. Unfortunately, it took us over a year to 
come before the Congress to get the money for the opening up of 
new schools, to assemble the instructors, especially for the primary 
flying schools where we are utilizing civilian instructions. And when 
a student has gone through the entire system and received his pilot’s 
wings he has to go through gunnery school to give him a chance when 
he gets into combat, and get some training with a combat unit. By 
the time those young fellows who ought “to have been fighting the 
Korean war were available in order to relieve those people who had 
fulfilled their obligation to their country, it was approximately 2 
years after the beginning of the Korean war. 

Today I am sure that the morale of Air Force combat personnel 
is as high as that of any military men in the history of the United 
States. 

The pilots are eager, aggressive, and very confident. I think that 
is shown by the F-86 to MIG kill ratio. I think it is very evident 
when you go over to Korea and talk to the young fellows who are 
there today. All of the other elements have been withdrawn. 


AVERAGE AGE OF PILOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. At that point, do you have available, or could you 
furnish for the record, the average age of your pilots at the outset 
of the Korean war and as of the most recent date ? 

General VaNpEeNBeRG. We can get that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Together with the number of the percentage of 
those that are regular Air Force and Reserve. 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, we can get that for you. 

Mr. Mauton. You will be satisfied with a good estimate of it? 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the figures have already been worked up 
on the Reserves and the Regulars, but perhaps not on the age. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The average age of our pilots at the outset of the Korean war was, in the 
case of Regular officers, 32.3 and non-Regular officers, 28.9, for an overall av- 
erage age between 29 and 30. 


As of November 15, 1952, the average age of our Regular pilots was 34.2 and 
our non-Regular pilots, 30.5, for an overall average age between 31.5 and 32.5. 
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The distribution of our Regular officers against our non-Regular officers as 
of November 15, 1952, is as follows: Of a tota] of 46,992 pilots, 27.57 percent 
were Regular officers and 72.48 percent were non-Regular officers. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you would say, first, that the morale prob- 
lem that was a serious one a year ago has been completely solved ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Secondly, your ratio of older pilots to younger pilots—— 

General VanpeNnsere. Is in the process of being corrected because 
the system is not very old as of this date. The end of the pipeline 
where they come out of training has not been in existence very long 
because it took us almost 2 years from the initiation of efforts to get 
the money before the first few pilots began to come out. Now they 
are coming out in increasing numbers. 


RECRUITS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Are you having any difficulty in recruiting Air Force 
pilot material ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir, we are not. We did during the pub- 
licity, the unfortunate publicity. There was a period when the back- 
log of our flying-cadet applications was down very low, but that has 

now been corrected, and they are stacked up for quite a few months. 

Mr. Forpv. What is the situation with reference to reenlistment rates? 

General VanpenBerG. We can get you that figure. To get an over- 
all picture you have to take into consideration the rate among those 
who are in Korea and in uncomfortable circumstances, as well as 
among those who are in places where they like to be. In general, 
where there is adequate housing and recreation facilities the reenlist- 
ment rate, is high. In general, where there are poor, low-grade ac- 
commodations—thi at I do not think people should be required to live 

1, those rates are low. 

"y think it is interesting, if I may make the observation, that the 
cost of training men in the Air Force in the technical specialities most 
of them perform i is much greater than it would be if we spent a little 
bit more money on recreation and living facilities. In the long run 
I feel that the country would be saving money if we could offer normal 
living conditions as an inducement to reenlist. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Reenlistment rates, unfortunately, cannot be furnished simply but requires 
an explanation of what constitutes reenlistment rates. 

Reenlistments only involve Regular airmen—non-Regular airmen do not reen- 
list but enlist in the Air Force. To be more specific, a reenlistment rate as we 
apply it pertains to that percentage of Regular airmen whose term of enlistment 
expires during a given period and who reenlist. 

During fiscal years 1950 and 1951 the Air Force reenlistment rate was 55 
percent and in fiscal year 1952, 47 percent. 

During the first half of fiscal year 1953 we experienced a reenlistment rate of 
66 percent. 

In view of these reenlistment rates, one might reason that the Air Force has 
no reenlistment problem, This is not necessarily true. As you know, the pri- 
mary influences affecting the reenlistment rates are: 

1, Number of prior reenlistments that have occurred during the airman’s 
career; i. e., whether this is his first opportunity to reenlist or whether he has 
reenlisted previously ; 

2. The grade in which the airman is serving; and 

The conditions prevalent at the time the airman enlisted, as well as those 
currently prevalent. 
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Because of these conditions, we anticipate that in fiscal year 1955 our reen- 
listment rate will drop considerably, and in contrast to the situation in fiscal 
year 1953, the greater number of airmen with a separation date in that period 
will be finishing or completing their first enlistment. Also, in contrast to fiscal 
year 1953, the motivation factor of this group who enlisted initially in 1951 and 
who are eligible for reenlistment or discharge in fiscal year 1955 was considerably 
different. 

Mr. Forp. Overall, is your reenlistment rate, taking into consider- 
ation all these facts or factors, satisfactory from the Air Force’s point 
of view? 

General Vanpenpera. No, sir; it would not be satisfactory from 
our point of view until the living conditions for our people through- 
out the world have been brought up to a minimum standard, At that 
time I feel the Air Force’s reenlistment rate would be more nearly 
adequate. I make that statement, sir, because I, too, am worried about 
the cost of the program. The cost of the program can be markedly 
decreased if we can get these people to reenlist. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Air Force obtaining all its enlisted personnel by 
voluntary enlistment, or is it dipping into the inductee pool 4 

General VANpDENBERG. No. All of ours are volunteers. 


DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE POWER OF ATR FORCE 


Mr. Forp. I think that I have heard you say, or I have read state- 
ments by you to the effect that from a defensive point of view if we 
were attacked at the present time in this country we would find that 
a substantial percentage of the enemy planes would undoubtedly get 
through and deliver their weapons. Is there any change in that 
situation ? 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. As far as the foreseeable future 
can hold, regardless of the amount of money spent on defense, it is 
my opinion that that will hold good. However, you can reduce - 
probability of the number, the percentage that will get through, by 
increasing your defensive effort. However, your defensive effort is 
not very productive of results after you achieve the ability to knock 
down an average of somewhere in the neighborhood of 25 percent of 
the attacking force. 

In other words, if you can get as low as 75 percent getting through, 
vour defensive capability, I think, is high. During World War IT 1 
heard General Spaatz say that if his forces suffered casualties of 4 
percent overall, the morale, in his opinion, would deteriorate to such 
an extent it would be doubtful that the air war could be continued. 

Now, the Germans in the Battle of Britain, lost somewhere between 
6 and 8 percent, as I recall the figures, which at that time, as we all 
know, was considered to be a herculean feat. That is one of the 
reasons why I was so insistent when we had less money, when we were 
cut down to where we had no choice but to place our emphasis on one 
element of the Air Force, that we put the majority of the money into 
what I called the strategic air arm. The greatest deterrent to an 
enemy attack, as well as the greatest defensive capability that you 
have in air ene r, is the ability of your bombers to knock off the enemy 
on his bases, or his facilities, before he comes over. Once he is in 
the air with v bev space to maneuver in, the speed at which he goes and 
the time it takes to knock down a well defended bomber, m: ike it very 
difficult to get him before he drops his bombs. 
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Therefore, our greatest defensive and offensive weapon, it seems 
to me, is our strategic force plus that part of our tactical force that 
is based within striking range of the airdromes that would be used 
by the Soviets. 

"Mr. Foro. Either on or off the record, how do you view the situa 
tion as far as our own attacking planes of the strategic Air Force are 
concerned ¢ 

General VanpenperG. I agree with General LeMay, whom some 
people call a great optimist, that the United States Air Force can get 
through to the targets that we have selected with acceptable losses 
and deliver the bomb on the target. 


AVAILABILITY OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Minter. Dwelling just a moment on what Mr. Ford was 
talking about concerning the pilots, 1 understand from what you say 
that the production of pilots Is keeping pace with the production of 
airplanes, and in building up to the 143-wing group. You anticipate 
no trouble in that respect—getting the personnel to man the planes ¢ 

General VANpDENBERG. That is correct. We have been able, in gen- 
eral, to get the airplanes and the men together at the proper time, 
Right at the present time we are a little alarmed about the public 
works portion of our program in that we may have the man trained 

and the airplane ready but there may not be a base where we can put 
them together. But as far as the personnel side of our program is 
concerned, we are generally in gee. 

Mr. Miuuer. The lag, if any, would be more in ground facilities than 
in the air ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. That is the present indication. 

Mr. Mitier. Right along that line, we hear a great many reports 
about the added stress, and so on, of this supersonic flying. As a 
practical matter, does it work out that the same type of young man 
that made an acceptable pilot in World War II is capable of de- 
veloping into a pilot for the modern planes / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Mitxer. In other words, the same element of our manpower is 
available to man the new weapons as in the past / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. I think that we have a greater reser 
voir of potential pilots in this country than anywhere | know. Our 
people, in general, readily adapt themselves to flight. They have the 


wggressive spirit that i IS necessary inaircombat. The ‘Vv are tec hnically 
competent. They are able to assimilate the functioning of the ma 


chine. The general health of the younger men in the United States 
is such that those we do select are capable of withstanding the stresses 
und strains of supersonic flight. I believe that these strains and 
stresses have been greatly overrated. The problem is more on e of the 
mind and the eye being able to keep up w ith the airplane rather than 
one involving the other portions of the phy sical make up. 

For example, when you get into meekeneeia flight, an approaching 
airplane, so far away it cannot be seen, passes you and is out of sight 
before you can do anything about it. Therefore, the pilot of a super 
sonic fighter must detect the enemy, identify him, and carry out an 
attack upon him by watching a radar scope rather than by the old- 
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fashioned method of seeing him, putting a gun on him, and pulling 
the trigger. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Is the age factor materially reduced in the question of 
combat efficiency of officers? Is there a lower age level required for 
pilots than there was in World War IT? 

General VANpenserG. It is approximately the same. As speeds 
increase tension increases. But it is difficult to say whether there is 
more stress upon a pilot now than when he went up in an airplane 
made of linen and cables and was afraid that a wing would fall off. 
I think there is very little difference. 

Mr. Mutter. The combat useful life of the individual would be 
about the same as it has been before ? 

General Vanpenpera. I think in general, yes. 


CAREER OFFICER SOURCES 


Mr. Miner. I want to ask you a question with respect to your career 
officers. How are they shaping up as compared with the Army and 
the Navy? You get a certain proportion from both Annapolis and 
West Point, I understand. Is that working out? 

General Vanpenperc. Well, sir, we are very grateful to both the 
Army and the Navy for their assistance. But it is not generally un- 
derstood that the Air Force desires an academy because the average 
man from the colleges and the universities gets into the Air Force be- 
cause he loves to fly and in order to get his wings, but he does not 
desire to make a career of it. We find that if we are to be successful 
in persuading young men to make a career of the Air Force we have 
to catch them fairly early, as they do at West Point and Annapolis, 
and indoctrinate them into a willing acceptance of their obligation 
to serve their country during their active lifetime. In addition to 
that, there is an implied obligation because the Government is paying 
for their education. We want the university and the college man, but 
unfortunately a great portion of those who come in as Reserve officers 
do not desire to take permanent commissions and stay. 

If we had our own academy we feel that it would supply approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our regular career officers. We hope then that 
there would be a sufficient number of ROTC graduates from the col- 
leges to make up the other 50 percent. We hope so. To date it has 
not been very encouraging. If we had our own academy that is what 
we would be shooting at. 

By our taking 25 percent from the Naval Academy and from the 
Military Academy we deprive the Army and Navy of that number of 
permanent career personnel who are motivated toward 30 or 35 years 
of service, thereby aggravating the Army and Navy’s problem of get- 
ting enough men from the colleges and universities who are willing 
to accept long service. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Would you require as large an academy as West 
Point or Annapolis to achieve your purpose ? 

General Vanpenperc. I would think so. We need an academy in 
order to have a constant, reliable source of top-quality career officers. 
The percuntnas of officers in the Air Force is about the same as in the 
Army or the Navy. You see, we have about a million people. The 
Navy, without the Marines, has about 800,000. So I should say that 
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our academy should be approximately on the order of West Point or 
Annapolis. 

Mr. Minter. As of the present time what is your principal source 
of new officer personnel? Does it come from the ROTC, or is it from 
the officers’ training camps? 

General VANpENBERG. My impression is that it is about 50-50. I 
will be glad to supply the exact figures. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

There are a number of sources of new officer personnel. 

During fiscal year 1954 we anticipate that 47 percent of our new officers will 
be ROTC graduates. 

The other 53 percent of new officers includes graduates of the United States 
Military Academy and United States Naval Academy, representing about 2 
percent, 

Aviation cadets who are commissioned and rated will approximate 40 percent 
of the total and our officer-candidate schools will produce the remaining 11 
percent, 

Mr, Murer. I was not so curious about the figure being exact. In 
planning for the future I would think it would be important and sig- 
nificant because, as you say, so many of the ROTC graduates are 
merely temporary, as far as the military service is concerned. 

General VanpenperGc. Yes. You have to catch a man very young 
in order to convince him that the military service is the place where 
he should spend the next 30 or 35 years. 

Mr. Mitier. Without wishing to get into any traditional argument 
between the two great academies, has there been any preference that 
has developed with respect to the academy graduates that you take 
from West Point or Annapolis, so far as the needs of the Air Force 
are concerned ¢ 

General VaANpENBERG. I would say “No” tothat. On the other hand, 
if | might put in a plea again for our own service academy, if both of 
those schools motivate their students highly toward service with, one, 
the Army, and the other, the Navy, as a result of that motivation they 
get people to stay in the service for a long time. The motivation, of 
course, is very intense and not supplied at other institutions—other- 
wise we would be able to get from the universities and colleges all the 

career officers we could use. When cadets or mids nipens n choose the 
Air Force from the Military Academy and from the Naval Academy, 
the two Academies have failed in some degree to motivate those young 
men toward service in the Army and the Navy. Therefore, whether 
those young men will stay as long in the Air Force as though they 
were motivated by an Air F orce Acade my, it is too early to tell. None- 
theless most of them seem to have the makings of excellent career 
officers. 

Mr. Mruier. And the training they get is about equally valuable 
from the standpoint of the overall needs of the Air Force? 

General Vanpensere. If you will separate the motivation from the 
educational part, yes. We would slant the educational part more to 
ward aeronautical engineering and aerodynamics and the theory of 
flight, and so forth. They spend a great deal of time on the trajectory 
of antiaircraft artillery shells, or the battalion in attack. We would 
prefer to have a little bit more of the other things. 

Mr. Mituier. It would seem to me to be highly desirable if you had 
your own academy. 
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STRENGTH FOR SUPPORT OF GROUND UNITS 


You have outlined the overall number of planes in the Air Force. 
About what percentage of those would you consider in your planning 
as assigned to close support of ground units? 

General Vanvenserc. I think the answer to that is that the whole 
Air Force, or any portion, is available. They are all trained for it. 
They all do it. In World War IT all of the Air Force in the European 
theater, the heavy bomber force plus all of the tactical air forces, were 
from time to time put on close support. 

Mr. Muzer. They are all available for close support if that is the 
place where it seems desirable to use them ? 

General VanpenBerG. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitzer. Does your mission include supplying that to the west 
European forces in general, as well as our ownt 

General VaNnpENBERG. Yes; it would be applied everywhere. It 
would be applied wherever the overall NATO commander thought it 
could be most usefully applied. 

I would like to point out that in World War II, before the Allied 
armies in the west came into contact with the German Army, that 
air superiority had been gained, and therefore the Air Force could 
afford to devote a certain “percentage of its strength, up to all of it, 
to close support. You would very rapidly lose your air force if you 
attempted to employ great portions of it in close support before you 
had won the air battle because such tactics would place you at an 
extreme disadvantage. 

Mr. Mitxer. You do not stress the demarcation then, between stra- 
tegic and tactical Air Force for close support? 

General Vanpenperc. They are unfortunate terms that grew out 
of World War II. Because my tactical Air Force that supported 
General Bradley was based in France, and General Doolittle’s Air 
Force, which was strategic, was based in England, to distinguish 
one from the other they called one tractical and the other strategic. 
I always like to think of air power as being like a rainbow. Different 
types of air operations, like rainbow colors, meld into each other. At 
one end of the rainbow is the tactical air power and at the other end 
is the strategic air power. Where they come together and meld is a 
very broad area. Only at the extreme ends of the rainbow can you 
really definitely delineate any distinctly strategic or tactical air power. 
It is all air power, and it can all be utilized wherever the battle gains 
the most. 

Mr. Muir. And it is trained for that purpose and can be put on 
any type mission ? 

General Vanpensera. Yes. 


COMBAT AND INCENTIVE PAY 


Mr. Miter. Getting back to money, what about the combat pay 
developing in Korea with respect to the Air Force? Does it amount 
to very much? As I understand it, an individual does not get both 
flying pay and combat pay. Insofar as the budget is concerned, does 
the Korean situation add much to the overall personnel cost? 

General Asensto. Well, there are two questions there. With respect 
to the combat pay, there is very little, sir, because of the fact that 
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incentive pay is paid to most of those who are in the areas entitled to 
combat pay. As I recall it, I think there was only something like 20 
man-years for officers when we were over here on the supplemental and 
something on the order of 200 or 300 man-years for enlisted men, 
which is not very much on the overall. 

There is another thing in your inquiry which is, Does Korea mean 
very much of a requirement for personnel. It does in the case of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Miter. I realize it does, but what I meant primarily was the 
basis of pay, whether it would have much of an impact on the present 
budget, and I am speaking now of the added pay created by the combat 
situation. 

General VANDENBERG. We are speaking only of the Air Force. 

Mr. Miuier. Only the Air Force. 

General Vanvenserc. The only time that our people come in con- 
tact with the ehemy, other than the pilot or the gunner who is on 
flying pay, is when they are assigned to such things as the liaison party 
that goes out on the ground with the infantry in order to direct our 
close ‘support, or when they are serving with an infantry organization, 
or with the artillery. 

Mr. Osrertac. They get soiled’ pay and the flyers get flying pay? 

General Vanvenserc. But as I pointed out in my prepared. state- 
ment, the vast majority of the Air Force not on flying duty are back 
in an area that would not qualify them for combat pay. 

Mr. Mirier. As I remember when we were discussing it in the 
recent supplemental bill, a good many of those ground liaison groups 
would probably be drawing flying pay if they were not up there. 
Many of them are eligible for flying pay. 

General Vanpvenpera. We send pilots up there. 

Mr. Miter. But only the comparatively small number of nonpilots 
that serve in combat areas, would add to the pay costs. 

General Asensto. Yes. In other personnel costs, we have an in- 
creased deployment by virtue of Korea that entitles the airman to 
overseas pay, but that again is relatively little when taken in com- 
parison with the total Air Force personnel costs. 

Mr. Muier. You would still have to have them over there even if 
the shooting stops? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I am sure that the two or three questions that I have 
in mind can be quickly answered. 


AVERAGE COST TO TRAIN AIRMAN 


Could you give us an estimate of the average cost to train and 
prepare your Air Force personnel ? 

dames Stone. I have the cost with respect to our airmen only. 
First year, a basic airman going through his training costs $4,820. 
The second year, $2,841; the third year, $3,449. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What is the overall total cost from the time a man 
enters the service until he is a fully trained flier? 

General Strong. That would include recruiting, basic training, 
travel, subsistence, pay, and so forth, and it would amount to about 
$14,172. 

Mr. Mruurr. Over a 4- -year period ? 

General Sronn. Yes. That is just the basic airman. 
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ATR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Osrertrac. How does your future air program for the Air Na- 
tional Guard compare with the program of past performance? What 
do you hold out for the future as compared to what has been in the 
Air National Guard program ¢ 

General Vanpenbere. It is approximately the same. 

General Picner. Most of the National Guard wings were called 
into active duty, especially the flying ones, and have since been re- 
turned to State control. At the moment, since they left their equip- 
ment in Korea overseas, they are reorganizing. We have, for both 
the Reserve forces and the Air National Guard, a program which is 
geared to the same time schedule as that of the Regular Air Force 
i3-wing program, so that at the end of the fiscal year 1955, or the 
beginning of 1956, we are planning on having a number of combat 
units, both in the Air National Guard and the Reserve. 

The Reserve units will be predominantly troop-carrier and fighter- 
bomber. In the Air National Guard there will be six wings of fighter 
interceptors, With the exception of these six fighter-interceptor 
wings whic +h will mobilize on a little faster time schedule, those units 
will serve as a mobilization potential to _— up the Regular Air 
Force, either by being brought in as units at a later date, or, if the 
urgency is very great, by supplying tr aan: crews and trained indi- 
viduals to Regular Air Force units. 
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PRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Ostertac. In the matter of production or procurement, do you 
anticipate that production costs will rise during the next fiscal year, 
or will it remain at the present level, or is it apt to decline? 

Gene eral V \NDENBERG, That is, would the rate for an airplane model 
today be exactly similar to a model of a year = eee now ? 

Me Ostrertrac. In the gh t of your new developments and also in 
the light of economic conditions, have you any indication that pro- 
duction is going to cost more per unit, or less, or about the same during 
the next fiscal year? 

Genel al Coox. For budget purposes we considered the cost the same. 
It all depends upon so many things, the possibility of things happen- 
ing. Wedo not havea crystal ball clear enough for me to seein. That 
would depend upon whether the wage rates will go up, the cost of ma- 
terials, and so forth. I think they will be about the same next year 
as they are now, unless we have some precipitous change in our eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr. Osverrac. In other words, for budget purposes, you estimate 
costs will be approximately the same ? 

General Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And you do not have any direct reason to adjust your 
figures on costs for that purpose? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the other 
members of the committee for permitting me to ask some questions 
at this time, as I have another engagement which would make it dif- 
ficult for me to come in in the regular order. 

I am addressing this inquiry to General Vandenberg, Mr. Secretary, 
because you have only recently occupied your position. 
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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 


General Vandenberg, your charts this morning, in one specific aspect, 
were in great detail as compared with anything we have had hereto- 
fore before the committee in my presence. Am I safe in assuming that 
the material upon which those charts were put together is available to 
the other branches of the military service as well as to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President ? 

General VANDENBERG. It certainly is available to the President, Mr. 
Sheppard. May I answer your question this way: I doubt that as 
complete and detailed a general report as I have given this committee 
would be given to the Bureau of the Budget. I think the statement to 
the Bureau of the Budget would be more in the nature of a defense of 
our requirements, item by item and line by line, rather than an overall 
picture such as I have tr ied to give this committee. However, if there 
is any specific portion of this that the -y need to know, it could be made 
available. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what I mean. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the information is available to the 
sources to which I have referred, as well as, of course, the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 

General Asensio. With the only difference that it is not volunteered. 
They get it only when they need it and request it to understand 
particular requirement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of the modus operandi, it is in a status 
of availability ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerprarp. I have a very definite reason for asking that ques- 
tion or I would not have been as specific as I have been. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION RELATED TO BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


My second question is, General Vandenberg, What if anything—and 
I mean literally anything—has occurred on the international military 
scene in the last 6 months that would change your basic requirements 
as reflected in your budget presentation ¢ 

General Vanprenperc. Nothing from the military point of view. 
There is, though, Mr. Sheppard, a look-see at a budget that comes 5 
months later, and perhaps certain changes would be called for at that 
time resulting from the fact that one airplane model is not proving 
out, whereas another one is, or from the fact we may want to get a 
model in this fiscal year that perhaps you would not have to pay for 
until fiseal 1955. But, in general those are problems that have to do 
with vaniinttion rather than the question you had in mind. 

Mr. Sueprarp, Those are management details that will occur in 
any program of this character and magnitude. 

General VANnDEeNpeRG. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. However, addressing myself again to the interna- 
tion situation, exclusively, what is your answer 

General Vanpensera. I would say there is nothing except perhaps 
Mr. Stalin’s death, the condition in Iran, Burma; the change in For- 
mosa—and I am now speaking just my own personal opinion on this 
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matter—which may possibly make world conditions even more dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, as long as you have interjected 
that matter here—and I was going to ask the question anyway—it 
might have the effect of intensifying the hazard, or, on the other hand, 
that hazard might be lessened under some other analysis and concept ¢ 

General Vanpennerc. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the latter is the more doubtful? 

General VANDENBERG. May I say that those are conjectures into the 
future; and, speaking as of the present moment, I know of nothing 
that would really change the basic considerations on which the Air 
Force built its budget, “other than those management details that I 
have talked to you about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHerparp. Thank you very much for your courtesy, gentle- 
men; and thank you, General. 

Mr. Hruska. I have 2 or 3 questions which probably will have to 
be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, I would like to ask you a number of ques- 
tions, and some of them will be for the record. I do not care who 
answers the questions; whoever is best qualified to answer should 
give the responses. 


ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE PLANNING 


There has been a calling in question, in some quarters, of our high- 
level defense-planning strategy. I would like to have you express 
your views somewhat as to the adequacy and soundness of our defense 
planning from the Air Force standpoint. 

We are spending billions of dollars to implement this program; 
and, if we should spend these billions of dollars and make these 
contributions of resources in the wrong direction, it would be a tragic 
thing, of course. 

I would like you to justify the overseas-bases program, taking into 
consideration that we must maintain a defense posture for a long 
time and that this is not a temporary situation. 

Also, I would like you to discuss the degree of vulnerability of 
these overseas bases. In other words, are they so vulnerable that it 
is hardly worth while to undertake to build and maintain them? 

Will you discuss that overall picture somewhat ? 

General Vanpennerc. Yes, sir. I think that the chart that I 
showed the committee this morning of the various ranges of probable 
hostile attack, together with the ranges of our offensive aircraft, 
answers at least a part of the question. 

From the point of view of vulnerability, we have to divide what 
we are trying to do, when we talk of overseas bases, into two cate- 
gories, I believe. One is the strategic air effort and the other is the 
tactical air effort. I dislike very much making that division, because 
I think there is no sharp line of division; but, for the benefit of easy 
usage, I will do so, with your permission. 
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The bases that we are utilizing and building close up behind the 
ground forces of NATO are certainly more v ulnerable than the bases 
we are building for our strategic air force which are much farther 
distant; and, as was pointed out in the chart this morning, are com- 
paratively free from attack, at least for a time during our initial 
operations. 

On the other hand, we have to take a calculated risk, if we are 
going to supply support for our land forces and our NATO allied 
land forces, in order to have bases within range so that a call for 
assistance can be answered before it is too late and the need for it 
has disappeared. Therefore, there is a calculated risk, surely. 

As to the bases for tactical air, they are on the Continent or out 
behind the armies. Whether or not we believe Allied troops would 
be overrun should the Soviet armies attack, we surely must support 
them. So, from that point of view, it may be that they are vulnerable, 
but I can see no alternative. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, let me ask you this question. If there were a 
series of hostile airbases within 1,000 or 2,000 or 2,500 miles of this 
country, how long would it take us to deny the use to the enemy of 
those hostile airbases in the event that we were the aggressors in start- 
ing the big war ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. It would depend, Mr. Mahon, on the number 
of bases and on the number of long-range aircraft, and on the number 
of atomic bombs available. I hate to give an answer like that, but 
I am sure you can see the many factors that come into it. Normally 
I would say that if the base complex is not too spread, and if the num- 
ber of bases is approximately that which is within your bomb error 
allowance plus your attrition going into the target, you ought to be 
able to knock out the vast majority of them within a very few di: ays. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Means or Errecrinea SAVINGS AND EconoMIES 


Mr. Manon. This is, no doubt, a top-level presentation of the Air 
Force ; so, I would like to ask this question. 

What are we going to do to get an adequate defense for less money ? 
The popular belief is that we can save billions and billions of dollars 
in defense areas. If we are going to be able to save a lot of money, 
we have got to find out about it here and put those policies and proce- 
dures into operation. 

We have been talking about economies and savings. I do not know 
of anything that the Air Force has done particularly to effect sensa- 
tional economies. Iam just wondering if you have anything in mind 
that would enable us to get more for our money. Is there anybody 
here from the Air Force who has any suggestion ? 

General VanpenpBerG. We have had continuing projects in various 
areas to attempt to save money. I think I reported last year, in 
answer to a question, that we had at that time assistance from Harvard 
Business School experts who made a manpower study of all of our 
units, assisted by officers in the Air Force, and we made drastic cuts in 
the Air Force. I know how drastic they were, sir, because my com- 
manders came in and cried bitter tears to me, but I cut them anyhow. 

In figuring out our attrition, instead of taking round numbers, we 
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have left no stone unturned to try and determine our requirements for 
airplanes right down to a half airplane if possible. This procedure 
is going on constantly and we are continually reexamining our 
methods. 

In accidents, where we lose money, I have set up an organization to 
which I have called in the technical experts of the various manufac- 
turing companies that supply aircraft to the Air Force. Every acci- 
dent is investigated and the commands are told what caused the acci- 
dent, how to prevent it the next time, how to train their people, and 
so forth. 

(The following additional information was furnished to the com- 
mittee subsequent to hearings :) 


Our organizational structures and staffing patterns are constantly reviewed 
in order to effect reductions in personnel. These reviews result in the deletion 
of functional duplications, the elimination of functions which do not contribute 
to the accomplishment of the mission, the consolidation of functional elements, 
the fulfillment of officer functional requirements through extra-duty assignments 
and the delegation of greater responsibilities to noncommissioned officers. 

We would not be so presumptuous as to state that we have eliminated all waste, 
lost motion, all misuse of talent from our operations. This cannot be accom- 
plished at this headquarters. It requires the cooperation of support of every 
echelon of the Air Force. The Air Force reduction program includes the active 
participation of the various major air commands and their subordinate units. 
Commanders have been directed by this headquarters to place in operation man- 
agement improvement programs. They are constantly replacing methods which 
are costly in manpower, with improved processes with a resultant reduction. We 
can honestly state the overall Air Force has become conscious of the fact that 
no other factor has such a great influence upon overall economy in operations, 
as the conservation of our Manpower resources, 

On July 15, 1952, added emphasis was placed upon our reduction program. 
Since that date we have been able to reduce the manning documents by 5,143 offi- 
cers ; 23.837 airmen ; 1,339 civilians, an aggregate of 30,319. These reductions are 
being used to staff new units as they are activated in our expanding program. 

There is a direct relationship between reduction in equipment authorizations 
and personnel requirements. The Air Force has designed several programs for 
the reduction of equipment authorizations, such as the base allowance list, unit 
allowance list, and equipment utilization survey. An equipment utilization 
survey is currently being made of motor vehicles. To illustrate the prodigious 
value of this survey, an interim report is cited as follows: 


Inventory Current ie ne 
r . t € > 
Type of vehick | prior to authoriza- a at 

| survey tion € ction 
Light sedan 1, 256 | + 1,005 | 251 
Carryall 1, 255 | 1, 036 | 219 
Pickup 4,879 | 3, 720 1, 159 
114-ton stake end platform 2, 602 2, 016 586 
Total J Shales dansmenelleisgel ahidsdiah dbsabiala teed 9, 992 7,777 2, 215 


As a result of these surveys, Training Command has provided transportation 
for 14 additional bases without an increase in the total command vehicle 
authoriation. 

The savings made in equipment authorizations have been taken into considera- 
tion in computing our 1954 requirements. 

The Air Force program to effect economy in operation by means of reduc- 
tions in personnel and equipment has been vigorously prosecuted in the past. 
We shall continue our efforts in this direction in the future. 


Mr. Manon. I remember quite well last year that we had a Dr. 
Learned, I believe it was, and there was quite a show on the number 
of military personnel and civilian personnel that were being reduced 
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in an effort to effectuate economies. I do not remember all the de- 
tails, but we talked about those matters at great length. 

Do you have anything else in mind by which you can make similar 
savings and economies ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. But none of these savings are sav- 
ings that will mean that you can take an enormous slice of the budget 
and say, “That is not necessary.” All of the savings that we get 
must come from the proper and efficient utilization of m: ipower and 
through reducing our requirements to minimum essentials. For ex- 
ample, in the utilization of money spent on public works, to try and 
put as many aircraft on a base as possible, in many instances 2 wings 
instead of 1, to avoid spending public money for another base. 


ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION 


There are situations like that where we may save $100,000 here or 
$500,000 there which make in the end quite a considerable saving, but 
when you get into the area of $5 billion and $10 billion that I have 
mentioned, I think the only way such savings can be made is to elim- 
inate duplication, and I feel that there is still duplication. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by duplication ? 

General Vanpenserc. I would like to express it this way: If we 
consider that each service—land, sea, and air—has in general a pri- 
mary function and reason for its being, but that it has in addition 
to that primary function what I would like to call a collateral func- 
tion, in that it may be able, besides doing its primary job, to assist 
the other two services in some way, maybe because all of its resources 
are not used all the time for its primary function. If we prohibit any 
one of the services from purchasing anything except what it needs 
to perform its primary function, and do not allow it to perform a col- 
lateral function—I think there we may be able to save some money. 
That is just an opinion. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if you could pinpoint some of that? IT am 
asking the top-level Air Force some questions here. I realize that 
some of these questions may require an answer that would take an 
hour to give. But I want these questions and answers as long as the 
Air Force is able to answer them, for the record at any rate, because 
these questions are being asked all the time. 

I would like to ask you some more questions here and I would like 
to know the answers, the best answers that can be supplied. 


WASTE IN OVERSEAS OPERATIONS AND BASES 


There is a feeling among some people that several billion dollars 
have been wasted overseas. I heard a Member of Congress say as 
much on a program not long ago. Sashadi seems to admit that 
several billion dollars have been wasted in overseas operations, prin- 
cipally on the part of the Air Force. I would like to have you com- 
ment on that. 

General VanpENBERG. I am very glad to and am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to explode that. 

As you know, there was an investigation of the matter that you 
have just referred to. We appeared before committees of Congress 
and answered the charge that billions of dollars have been wasted 
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overseas by the Air Force. I believe I am correct in saying that that 
was not substantiated. 

Mr. Forpv. You mean the charge was not substantiated. 

General VANDENBERG. The charge was not substantiated. It might 
be said that money has been wasted overseas, but I think the commit- 
tee must take into consideration the fact that a large amount of money 
was suddenly dumped on the three services in an effort to make up 
for lost time, to try to catch up W ith the Soviets who had started in 
1945. We tried to do in 2 or 3 years what they had been doing since 
the end of World War II. I am sure there were mistakes and I 
am sure there were mistakes made in the Air Force. I do not think 
those mistakes were as great as have been publicly stated and I do 
not think the mistakes that were made came about, in the main, as 
a result of any Air Force failure. They were the result of work done 
for the Air Force by some other service and not by the Air Force 
itself. I think you will find that the Air Force, except for normal, 
human errors that we all make, has a pretty clean record. 

Mr. Manon. The Riley committee, which is a subcommittee of this 
committee, estimated I believe that the famous bases in north Africa 
could have their defective runways placed in good condition for a 
sum of money less than $5 million. I do not have all the facts and 
figures. And I do not want to rehash this whole matter. But there is 
a popular belief among people generally and among Members of Con- 
gress that several hundred million dollars have been wasted overseas. 
I think myself that probably somewhere between $10 million and $15 
million out of a billion-dollar expenditure could be attributed just to 
waste. 

General VanpeNzerc. That may well be so, Mr. Mahon. But you 
must not lay that to the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. I think the Air Force is partially responsible, and I 
do not think any one service is entirely responsible. I think it has 
been a combination of circumstances; the Air Force being suddenly 
placed in the position of having to get ready for a big war shortly 
after the Korean war started, and saying, “Mr. Engineer, get us these 
bases and get them quickly,” and also the Air Force does not know 
exactly what it wants and changes its mind from time to time. 

So there is a combination of poor supervision in the Engineers, 
perhaps, and it all adds up to some waste. I do not see how you can 
prevent some waste in any operation. But my point is that I wish 
there were some way for the American public to know whether or not 
hundreds of millions and billions of dollars have been wasted, or just 
a few million. 

I have my own views, but I have no way of convincing people or 
of making that point clear to Congress or to other peo sle generally. 
If you want to elaborate on that for the record, I wieh you would. 


COSTS FIGURED BY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir; I would like to. In the first place, 
the question of whether or not airfields can be built or rehabilitated 
for the figure that you mentioned or for some greater figure which 
has been made public—as to that you have to ask the Engineers. Be- 

cause, if I may repeat, the law requires us simply to say to the En- 
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gineers what our requirements are, whereupon they tell us how much 
it will cost and we go before Congress and try to get that money. 
Mr. Manon. Yes, I understand. 


RELOCATION OF AIR BASES 


General VaNprenberG. As to the other charge that the Air Force has 
changed its mind about those facilities, may I say this: As a result of 
negotiations with a foreign country we were authorized to build a 
base in a specified location. When our experts arrived on the scene 
we learned that to build an airfield there would have cost the taxpayer 
millions of dollars in airplanes that would have cracked up against 
the hills that were in the way. The area was not safe for military 
flight operations. We did change that site, but I do not believe, sir, 
with all due respect to those people who say our Nation contributed to 
the so-called waste, that relocating this base involved a sum even 
approaching the one you mentioned. It might have cost $200,000 or 
$300,000. It certainly did not involve millions of dollars. Actually, 
in the end, we saved the taxpayer money. But the circumstance arose 
as a result of negotiations with a foreign nation, negotiations ove1 
which the Air Force had very little control. 

But actually, sir, that shift had no relationship to the big sums that 
are being charged to air-base waste in north Africa. It is handy to 
say, “The Air Force is responsible; they have changed their mind.” 
We did in the case of one base, and as a result, that base cost some 
thousands of dollars more than it would have. But in no case, Mr. 
Mahon, can it be said of the Air Force that we have had a hand in the 
waste of millions of dollars in that area. I think our hands are rela- 
tively clean. You have stated, sir—and I agree—that we do make 
errors, especially when we are undertaking such large programs on 
an emergency basis. But I do not think that our mistakes are at all of 
the magnitude that the general public has been led to believe. I can 
only speak of the Air Force, because that is the only service I am 
familiar with. 

STAFFING OF AIR BASES 


Mr. Manon. There is an opinion, which has been encouraged and 
which, on the surface, certainly seems to have some merit back of it, 
that the Air Force could save many millions of dollars by having 
fewer people to operate its bases. In other words, it is pointed out 
that here at X base there are 100 aircraft and yet there are 2,000 or 
3,000 or 5,000 people. The statement is made, “How can you possibly 
justify so many people for so few aircraft and for such a small 
operation ¢” 

In your general statement, which was mostly off the record, you 
made some reference to the backup necessary, but I would like you 
to state for the record here whether or not you think that some rather 
material reductions can be made in the civilian and military staffing 
of bases in this country and overseas. 

General Vanpenserc. If there are tremendous savings to be made 
in those categories you have just spoken of, sir, we have been unable 
to find them after calling in the most competent civilian specialists, 
who have no particular interest in the Air Force, to try and assist 
us. When we tried to cut down, we cut down so far that all the 
commanders are squealing about the ability of the number of people 
that are left to do their job. 
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Mr. Manon. You will admit, General, that to the layman who 
knows nothing about military matters it does look as though there 
are too many people at these bases, in light of the number of planes 
that operate from those bases. 

General VANDENBERG. I agree with that. 

Mr. Manon. And I want something tangible to convince me that I 
am right or wrong, or to give me guidance in my thinking; and I 
think the country is entitled to the best thinking in the Air Force 
on that question. 

General VANDENBERG. We will try and give you a more compre- 
hensive statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


a 
ie 


You have asked why “at base X there are 100 aircraft and that there are 
2,000 or 3,000 or 5,000 people. How can you possibly justify so many people 
for so few aircraft and for such a small operation?” 

In order to answer your specific question it will be necessary that we give 
you a detailed explanation of the manning structure of an Air Force base by 
functional segments. The F-—S84 fighter interceptor wing base will be used as an 
example because fighter bases have the highest ratio between the support and the 
tactical flying personnel. This type of wing is assigned 75 high-speed jet air- 
eraft and for its operation, requires an aggregate of 1,460 officers and men. 
The mission of this type of wing is to maintain a state of readiness which will 
make it possible for the wing to enter into full-scale combat operations within 
a short period of time. The wing must support itself in the fields of maintenance, 
supply, transportation, and housekeeping. The fighter wing is made up of four 
basic organizational segments. The prime segment being the combat group 
which is comprised of 8 tactical squadrons, each of which requires 31 officers 
and 120 airmen for its operation. The major functions of the combat group are 
to fly 75 airplanes approximately 4,500 hours a month, to provide a minimum of 
essential supervision and administrative services, and to perform organizational 
maintenance and supply. We state some of the daily tasks accomplished by the 
organizational maintenance and supply squadrons, such as 75 post and 75 pre- 
flight inspections, testing and replacement of installed equipment and loading, 
adjusting, and reclaiming ammunition. (Approximately 135,000 rounds of am- 
munition are expended in a single day.) 

The maintenance and supply group is another organizational segment of the 
fighter wing base. It is comprised of the field maintenance squadron, the supvly 
squadron, and the motor-vehicle squadron. The maintenance squadron requires 
9 officers and-139 airmen. The workload of this squadron includes the following 
major functions: The repair and replacement of component parts of the aircraft 
and its accessories, the performance of preventative maintenance which is beyond 
the physical capabilities of the technical squadron. This squadron also disas- 
sembles damaged aircraft or aircraft which is deemed to be beyond economical 
repair, salvages components and accessories for reuse. It performs the operations 
that are necessary for the proper function of engines upon their installation. It 
supervises and inspects all maintenance in order to insure that the tactical 
squadron has an airworthy airplane. It repairs guns, armament systems, electri- 
cal systems, hydraulic apparatus and cameras. 

The supply squadron has a complement of 7 officers and 117 airmen. It pro- 
vides for the receipt, storage, and issue of all classes of supply except medical. 
It is required to maintain approximately 39,000 line items in adequate quantities 
and a reserve of approximately 4 million rounds of .50 caliber ammunition and 
18,000 rockets. Approximately 60,900 gallons of fuel are consumed each day and 
260,000 pounds of foodstuffs are dispensed monthly. 

The motor-vehicle squadron provides service to all the other activities of the 
wing and its operation requires 4 officers and 159 men. It furnishes regular 
transportation and delivers fuel to the airplanes. It accomplishes practically all 
its own necessary maintenance on motor vehicles and powered ground equipment, 
such as overhauling, rebuilding, welding, painting, and general servicing. The 
motor-vehicle squadron is required to provide services for many of the base 
activities on a 24-hour-a-day basis, 7 days per week. 
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The organizational segment known as the medical group has a complement of 
14 officers and 66 airmen. This group operates a nO-bed hospital, furnishes ve! 
eral ambulance and crash rescue service, preventative medicine, surgical care, 
dental service, dietetic service, and aviation medicine. 

The housekeeping functions of a fighter-wing base are grouped in the airbase 
group. For the purpose of rendering this discussion of easier comprehension, each 
of the various elements which go to make up the airbase group will be explained 
separately. 

The personnel of the fighter wing must be fed. This requires a food-service 
squadron with a complement of 1 officer and 56 men to prepare and serve 111,690 
meals which are necessary during a month. 

The installations squadron requires 3 officers and 94 airmen. It maintains the 
buildings, utilities, pavements, roads, grounds, and runways, and provides for 
erash rescue and firefighting service. 

The air police squadron is comprised of 8 officers and 71 men. Their functions 
are to provide security for real property and aircraft, the process of security 
claims, the issue of passes, the register of vehicles, control of base traffic, the 
provision for off-base patrol, and the maintenance of liaison with local law 
enforcement agencies 

The communications squadron requires 8 officers and 51 airmen. This squadron 
provides communications services that are essential to the operation of tele 


phones, teletypes, telegraphic, cryptographi nd m age-center facilitie 

In our discussion of the various organizational segments of a fighter wing we 
trust that we have explained the need for support personne! However, we 
believe that it would be wise that a comparison be made between a tactical type 
of wing and a nontactical type. Ellington Air Force Base of the Air Training 
Command will be used as an example. At Ellington Air Force Base the 87 ait 
craft assigned are made up of 21 B-2h’s, 88 C-47’s, 26 T-29’s, and 2 (—45 The 

ithorized personnel is 5,96 The mission of the bas s navigator-bombardiec 
trainings Here we have 87 aircraft and 3,969 personnel authorized, in compari 
on to 75 aircraft and 1,460 personnel at a fighter base. It would be falla to 
ssume that Ellington is overstatfed because it has 12 more aircraft assigned than 
those assigned to a fighter base and that it requires 2,509 more workers for these 
12 additional aircraft. The difference in personnel requirement between the 


fighter base and Ellington Air Force Lase is a direct result of the difference in 
their respective mission requirements. 

The tactical operations which is the prime mission requirement g 
wing, requires 93 officers and 387 airmen, an aggregate of 480. The navigator 
and bombardier training, the prime mission of Ellington Air Force Base, requires 
874 officers, 1,050 airmen and civilians, an aggregate of 1,924. It is manifest 
that the number of aircraft has but little bearing at Ellington Air Force Base in 
the computation of requirements for its prime mission 





The field-maintenance segment at the fighter wing requires 9 officers and 139 
airmen for support of 75 aircraft, whereas at Ellington Air Force Base the re 
quirement for support of 87 aircraft is 7 officers, 143 airmen, and 170 civilians 


an aggregate of 820. The differences in personnel requirements can be directly 
traced to the volume of their respective workloads. The 75 fighter aircraft have 
but 75 engines to maintain, whereas the aircraft assigned to Ellington requires 
the maintenance of 226 engines. 

The supply squadron of the fighter-wing base requires 7 officers and 117 airmen, 
an aggregate of 124. The supply squadron at Ellington is comprised of 11 officers, 
142 airmen, 159 civilians, an aggregate of 312. The increased supply personnel 
at Ellington are required because the four different types of assigned aircraft 
necessitates the maintenance of a larger number of line items. In addition, sup- 
plies must be provided for the 2,800 student population. 

Killington Air Force Base, like the fighter wing, requires an airbase group for 
its housekeeping functions such as medical, food service, air police, installations, 
and communications. However, Ellington has a larger personnel requirement 
than the fighter-wing base because of the student population and the authorized 
personnel which is in excess of that at a fighter wing. 

In computing our personnel requirements, appropriate consideration is given 
to the number and type of aircraft which are assigned to a base; however, the 
prime factor used in our computation is the volume of the workload generated 
through the accomplishment of the base mission. As examples, at Lackland Air 
Force base, 8 aircraft are assigned and the personnel requirement is 8,013. These 
personnel are necessary for the accomplishment of the base mission ; indoctrina 
tion training. Norton Air Force Base, Air Matériel Command, whose prime 
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mission is depot maintenance and supply, requires 10,406 in personnel, and yet 
only 10 aircraft are assigned. We are of the opinion that the degree of economy 
in the operation of a base cannot be appraised by merely comparing assigned 
aircraft to personnel authorized. 

You have asked that we state for the record whether or not we think that 
some rather material reductions can be made in the civilian and military staffing 
of bases in this country and overseas. In this respect we can make this unequivo- 
cal statement : Material reductions have been made. This is a continuing process, 
and further reductions will be made as we gain increased knowledge through 
our experience, 

There is in operative practice within the Air Force a positive program designed 
to effect rigid economy in the staffing pattern by means of reductions in authori- 
zation. This program is based upon the continuous review of all Air Force 
authorization documents. In a broad sense, this review is fourfold in nature, 
as follows: 

1. The application of austere manning standards to the authorization 
documents. 

2. The feasibility of the consolidation of functions in order to effect reductions. 

3. The determination of the essentiality of functions to the accomplishment 
of missions. 

4. The fulfillment of officer functional requirements through additional duty 
assignments and the delegation of greater responsibilities to noncommissioned 
officers. 

The major air command concerned is apprised of the findings of the review and 
directed to send representatives empowered to act to a conference at this head- 
quarters. At this conference the authorization documents are further subjected 
to penetrating scrutiny, and the final reductions are formally made in the per- 
sonnel allotment voucher. The success of these conferences may be found in the 
results that have been achieved. During the period of July 15, 1952, to March 1, 
1953, the following reductions have been made: 


IN iiss dicts, tina Sel Fei tl alas dealin cake ii lal ciald 5,143 
I san ticks ad cna tanita iinet Maier taaelgeiplaibies 23, 837 
I cits sich hc nc nt cca ct tn ws dint edna co un celts ltl de 1, 339 
II sibs ciictaa tales ai caseslianteanatislenly blips all teinitepaaiaiattl lala dee alates 30, 319 


The question will arise, What disposition has been made of these reductions? 
In this connection, we call to your attention that the overall Air Force man- 
power objectives is the accomplishment of an expansion from 90 to 143 wings 
(a 50 percent increase in combat capability) with a 20 percent increase in per- 
sonnel. The 30,139 spaces which have been reduced from the authorization docu- 
ments are being used in the formation of new units in the expansion to 143 wings. 


AIR CRASHES 


Mr. Manon. I have been shocked by the number of air crashes on 
the part of Air Force people; planes with soldiers returning from 
Korea about Christmastime. There were a number of very shocking 
losses. I did not raise much question on the first 1 or 2 but finally T 
made up my mind that the Air Force was using some bad manage- 
ment, that they were permitting planes to fly in 1 weather when they 
ought not to have been permitted to fly, or that they were not servicing 
these planes properly. I had the ‘definite feeling that there was 
something wrong. 

I have not had any high-level statement on that. Would you give 
us one { 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. Since 1925 or 1926—I will furnish 
the exact date—the aircraft accident rate has steadily been going 
down. Last year it was the lowest rate in history. Most of the acci- 
dents that you are speaking of occurred in 1952. So far in 1953 the 
same thing i is true. It is unfortunate that, as we utilize larger aircraft 
in order to gain the efficiency in terms of ‘fuel expended in transport- 





ee. 
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ing large numbers of people, that when an airplane crashes today it 

carries more people, just as is true in the civilian aircraft field. In 
recent airline accidents 60 or 70 or 80 people were involved whereas 
in the old days it was 6 or 8 or 10, The same thing is true of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. But, General, you have not convinced me that at least 

1 or 2 of those major air crashes could not have been avoided last 
fall. I think most of them were in the Seattle-Alaskan area. The 
newspapers said in one instance that the plane took off heavily loaded ; 
I do not know. There seemed to be too many people on the plane 
and in one instance I believe it took off in a blinding snowstorm. 

It seemed to me that there was poor management and poor judg- 
ment exhibited and maybe bad maintenance and operation involved. 

General VANDENBERG. I think I know the incident you are speaking 
of and, as usual, the reports that we had were generally erroneous. 
The first impression I usually get from a press account of an aircraft 
accident is that the airplane exploded in the air, something which 
happens about once in every thousand accidents, I guess. As a matter 
of fact, the airplane that you are concerned with is the one that crashed 
at the end of the runway in what was reported as a snowstorm. The 
actual facts in the matter are these. 

There was some light snow. The visibility was well within the 
minimum required for flight clearance. The airplane involved had 
as a safety feature a locking device whereby you could not unlock the 
controls or the wheels or the throttles except in that order. You had 
to unlock the controls and the wheels before you could push the throt- 
tles forward. But this airplane, because of conditions that have now 
been corrected but which were not apparent up to that time, unlocked 
all those components absolutely in reverse. It appeared that the 

safety device had been properly seated, and yet it had not. It un- 
locked the throttles but did not unlock the controls. 

The airplane got off. It was not overloaded. It was well within 
its load limits. The airplane got off, but the controls were locked. 
When it started to turn in a shallow dive there was too little altitude 
for the trouble to be discovered and corrected before the crash 
occurred. 

As long as we have flying, and we have these mechanical gadgets 
that sometimes fail, and as long as human beings do make errors, we 
are going to have a certain number of accidents in the Air Force. I 
think we are going to continue to show a decreasing trend in acci- 
dents. But that is not enough just because the trend is downward, 
and I never have been satisfied. That is why we set up this committee 
of experts to investigate each aircraft accident; we publish pamphlets 
on them and send out notices to airmen, and we utilize the greatest 
control that we can over the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question. Do you think the air- 
craft are being properly serviced, generally speaking, and that these 
crashes to which I have referred were more or less inevitable under 
all the facts and circumstances? 

General Vanpenperc. They are inevitable, sir, as long as we have 
equipment that is liable to failure, such as the present-day airplane, 
as long as we have human failure; failure to look out. for 1 or 
2 things that every regulation and every order says a pilot must do. 
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For some unaccountable reason, at a juncture in his flying career, 
he is liable to forget, even though the instructions are right there 
on the dashboard. 

I think all the precautions are being taken that we can take. As 
we find other ones to take, we will take them. I think aircraft 
maintenance in general in the Air Force is excellent. And I might 
say that I will compare our maintenance record with that of any 
other service in the United States Government or of any other coun- 
try and I think, I know, I can prove that it is better. 

Mr. Manon. Let me change the subject. What could our modern 
Air Force do to a hostile Navy? You may make your answer on or 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN UNIT COST OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Is there any way to get a reduction in the unit cost of 
the things vou buy, the airplanes and what not? We have talked 
about this for vears, but we never seem to make much progress. There 
is a lot of talk about too many gadgets on our weapons and in the 
airplanes and so forth. 

Can the Air Force give us any suggestions, or opinions, as to 
whether or not it will be able to get more for the defense dollar in 
procurement in the future by reason of improved techniques, or con- 
tracting procedures, or plans, or otherwise ? 

General Vanpennerc. We will supply the information for the 
record. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


It has been said that there is a tendency to load some of our planes with gadgets 
to the point where effectiveness has been decreased. A very few people who 
discuss this problem have anything definite in mind when they refer to so-called 


gadgets in aircraft and few of them understand the overwhelming importance of 
performance in the air. In the air nothing can be fortified and no position can be 
held In air combat the only way to survive is through speed, accuracy, and 
performance. The instruments, accessories, and the miscalled gadgets put on 
our planes are worth their cost, their weight, and the space they take up in 
increased performance and safety. The Air Force is always actively interested 
in eliminating equipment, the need for which does not meet such standards. (A 
more detailed analysis on gadgets follows in the later parts of this report.) 

Even though no appreciaMe change can be expected in the cost of each unit, 
we do expect that improved management. techniques will reduce the number of 
units required. This will have the effect of reducing the overall costs from what 
they otherwise could have been. 

During the past year we have paid a great deal of attention to tightening 
controls over our expenditures, and to sharpening our management practices. 
We realize fully that we must achieve the required defensive strength for our 
Nation at the least cost. Our efforts along this line covered every part of the 
Air Force, and every field of logistics. 

Spares requirements.—We have all been concerned about the amount of money 
we devote to spares. To examine this problem, the Air Force established a 
Spares Study Group under an outstanding civilian, Mr. Harry O. King. The 
group was commissioned to look into all facets of the complex problem ; Adequacy 
of programs, methods used to calculate item requirements, timeliness and con- 
tent of reports on inventory and usage ratés, factors, requisitioning procedures, 
shipping methods, and other pertinent considerations. 

The study group concentrated their efforts on high dollar items. They were 
able to refine certain of the factors used in the determination of engine require- 
ments. They were thereby able to substantially reduce our needs for engine 
procurement in fiscal year 1953, while at the same time we made possible a 
lowered requirement figure for future years. 
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By making similarly detailed analyses in many areas, piece by minute piece 
they were able to make other far-reaching revisions. They concentrated on the 
costliest items of the B-47 airframe, and effected a requirements reduction in 
that item. The same type of a review for the J—47 engine resulted in a lowering 
of the purchase of spare parts. 

The consequence of the work of the Spares Study Group is that we will be able 
to buy more aircraft than we otherwise would with the funds appropriated by 
Congress last vear. The study group will continue their exhaustive analysis 
of this very complex field. Their influence has already been reflected in the 
fiscal year 1954 budget to the full extent of their anticipated success 


illowances of equipment.—We found in Korea that some of our units had 
more equipment than they needed. After examining into the cause, we dete 
mined that all of our existing tables of allowances needed revamping We ade 


cided it was necessary to have a completely new system for authorizing the 
multitudinous items of equipment to units 


The old system embodied tables that were of general a ation to ur 
units; in some cases to all units The result was that some its were a 

ed equipment which they might not need. hn other units the reverse was t1 
Some authorizations were variable to suit changing local conditions 
means provided for adding up all allowances to arrive at : overall 


quirement, 





We decided to prepare a separate and definite for each 
a list that would allow the unit enough equipme b ! 
Such a system would best suit everyone the uni man comy ! 
requirements, and the final reviewing office. 

All of the tables involved, more than 5,000, l pared ] 
command in the Air Force is assisting We it ed oO 
our equipment requirements after this great task is completed, and ha 
im luded fore: asts into our schedule for eu h end ite The res iit hhil et 
reflected in the fiscal year 1954 budget 

One important byproduct which we expect is more personal attention to sup 
matters by each commander all the way up the n Phi hould make I 
proved supply discipline 

Decentralization of Air Materiel Command Because of the buildup toward 
143 wings, the logistics operating agency of the Air Force, the Air Materiel C« 
mand, recognized that its responsibilities were ¢ pandil r beyond the point ere 
it could efficiently control all procurement, dist1 ition, and maintenance fy) 
single headquarters. It undertook a reorganization that decentralized these 
functions within certain commodity groupings to each of its 16 depots in the 
United States. This reorganization involved the relocation of millions of re 
ords, and of almost 2,000 civilian employees. It also involved the training of 


many thousands of other employees who would assume important new contr 
functions. The results to come from this project will not show up immediatel 
but should be very pronounced in the course of time. With supervisory pers 
nel controlling a smaller, more digestible range of items, we should achieve better 
buying, better and faster distribution, and better calculations of our require 
ments for each item. 

Local purchase.—We have instituted a program to delete from our depot 
system all items which can reasonably be obtained by each Air Force installatiot 
directly from a local business concern, or from GSA. By doing so, we will 
eliminate the depot pipeline for those items, recover warehouse space which we 
can use for other items, help ourselves live within personnel ceilings, allow our 
depot supervisors to concentrate their attention on other items, and at the same 
time, help the local small-business outlet. We believe we can put about one 
quarter of all the items used by the Air Force on this basis—something in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 items. This, too, is a long-range project. 

Depot facilities—We periodically review our depot structure and practices 
through a critical eye, with the objective of finding even more efficient methods 
of supporting our combat strength. Nothing is sacred merely because it is 
customary. Each of our procedures is suspect—in the sense that it must always 
be proven the best or be replaced by something more efficient. 

In such a progressive spirit, we recently worked out procedures which will 
permit the effective and economical suport of our installations in the Northeast 
Air Command without the existing regional depot. Northeast Air Command 
consists of the New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Northern Canada, and Green 
land area. We have accordingly inactivated the depot at Pepperrell Newfound 
land, and ship directly from ZI depots to the northern bases. 


81395—53—— 
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Improvement of contracting procedures.—The Air Force, as good management 
dictates, strives constantly to reduce costs through the use of better contracting 
procedures. In general, the savings fall into two categories, i. e., reduced dollar 
costs and time saved. The increased use of incentives to contractors to reduce 
their costs offer the greatest possibility for dollar savings. Likewise the simpli- 
fication of procurement procedures and simplification of procurement regulations 
regarding contract changes are fruitful areas as to time savings. 

In its efforts to reduce costs the policy has been established to consider all 
negotiated contracts with the incentive or increased profits approach. This 
approach is being used particularly in the procurement of such high-cost items 
as airframes. The implementation of this policy has resulted in greater use of 
the incentive-type contract whereby the contractor by effecting reductions in 
cost is rewarded by greater profits through the participation in the savings. 
Conversely, this type contract decreases the contractor's profit if costs exceed the 
target cost. 

Cost reductions also are made possible through the greater use of a price rede- 
termination clause in the procurement of such major accessories as jet engines 
and electronic equipment. This clause provides for redetermination of price at 
6-month intervals, prospective in effect only. The exposure of the contractor to 
fixed prices during the intervening time afford him an incentive to reduce costs. 

Top-level Air Force procurement personnel are giving unremitting attention 
to the problem of simplification of procurement procedures with its attendant 
reduction of time consumed in the procurement cycle. The principal procure- 
ment activity at Headquarters Air Matériel Command has instituted a procedure 
which requires a diagrammatic flow chart to accompany every contractual docu- 
ment showing the exact time schedule under which the various concurrent and 
consecutive steps are to be accomplished. This has resulted in a material re- 
duction in the time required for processing contractual instruments and shows 
good prospects for accomplishing its goal of reducing the processing time to 30 
days once it is determined to whom the award will be made. 

Expeditious contractual coverage is being extended Air Force contractors in 
connection with engineering changes occurring during the course of the per- 
formance of a contract. Contract change notices are issued and subsequently 
superseded by formal change orders. The formal change order goes through the 
same processing cycle as any other contractual document where there is an 
increase in price or additional costs are involved. The procedure described in 
the preceding paragraph is also being used to reduce time required in these 
cases. 

As to the possibility of reducing cost of aircraft by reduction of gadgetry, 
we are buying mission performance and not just aircraft as such. The cost of 
aircraft, be it in dollars or weight, stems directly from the requirement for 
overall flight and combat performance to meet the competitive demands of air 
warfare. The stress of this competition at any time forces a compromise be- 
tween the “crude but simple” solution and the refined but complex solution. 
Total performance is the inherent demand against which cost of complexity 
must be evaluated. 

The ratio of high speed to minimum speed is a rough but accurate measure 
of technical refinement. During World War I this speed ratio was approxi- 
mately 2 to 1. During World War II it had increased to about 4 to 1, and at 
the present time itis about 5to1. For instance, the ability to aim and determine 
the precise instant at which a bomb must be dropped from altitudes of 40,000 
feet and speeds of about 600 miles an hour represents a tremendous increase 
over the ability to do the same job in World War I at altitudes of 5,000 to 10,000 
feet and speeds of about 120 miles an hour in good weather. It is not possible 
to translate directly design standards and the efficiency of use of material from 
World War I to the present time. Fabric-covered wings, external struts and 
wire bracing, and the bombsight solution have no applicability today. However, 
considering the simple, brute force approach to performance, it is possible to 
estimate what it would cost today to do the job now done by such an aircraft 
as today’s B47. This would result in an aircraft of well over 1 million pounds 
cross weight compared to the 150,000- to 200,000-pound B-47. Translated into 
cost, it becomes immediately apparent that for a given performance the older 
standards are not cheap, in fact to buy the mission performance of today’s B-47 
using the World War I approach would cost 10 to 20 times as much per plane, 
and even by World War ITI standards something like twice as much. 

In terms of shorter time intervals, there are marginal areas where efficient 
and reliable solution for parts of the total problem have not yet been developed. 
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This marginal area is the one into which the questionable items of gadgetry 
always fall. Nevertheless, the impressive improvement in overall performance 
is a measure of what is included in the technical refinement involving complex 
design and including not only the gadgets of questionable nature, but also a 
vast range of gadgetry which has proven its worth in improved performance. 

Gadgetry retracts and extends wheels which cannot be left exposed to air 
drag. It includes engine fuel systems and power controls which enable 1 or 2 
men to control powers approximating those of a naval destroyer and within much 
finer tolerance limits than any operating crew can be asked to accomplish. 
It includes the systems which operate flaps and other devices permitting higher 
lifts and wider speed ranges. It includes mechanisms for opening and closing 
bomb doors at high speeds and in the presence of terrific airloads. It provides 
for control surface operation, which in the present sizes and current speeds, are 
incapable of beiiig manipulated by human strength alone. It includes electrical 
and mechanical systems to provide livable conditions for the crew within the 
aerodynamic shell; lighting, communication, and navigation systems inherent 
in the demands for long-range and all-weather performance. It includes bomb- 
ing systems and gunsight systems which must see beyond the capacity of human 
vision, and must continually calculate firing time faster than a human being 
can assimilate the information and translate it into action. It includes lubricat- 
ing systems, bearings and trouble-free accessories which must operate 8 to 10 
times as long without inspection as their World War I counterparts, and over 
much wider range of operating conditions, such as high and low temperatures. 

Although not commonly considered to be gadgetry, the basic structural com- 
ponents involve sophisticated design which is certainly as complex as that 
involved in the components which are normally considered to be complicated 
gadgets. The loads carried by the modern aircraft maneuvered at high speeds 
are so high that it has been necessary to go to heavy material milled out to 
provide integral stiffening members and continuously varying thicknesses of 
material, As an example, the wings on a B-47 are designed to provide operating 
strengths capable of supporting a load equal to a stack of Cadillac automobiles 
as high as the Washington Monument. 

Although the preceding comments do not specifically define the marginal items 
such as safety systems and electronic or mechanical refinements which must be 
subject to continuous and skeptical scrutiny, it does indicate why the benefits 
derived from the arbitrary elimination of gadgets always seems to be promising 
and never provides a real significant return. There are, without question, 
many individual cases where the gain in performance has not justified the cost 
in complexity, but if increased performance in any fashion is actually obtained, 
this forces the enemy into comparable efforts and denies him the opportunity for 
achieving superiority with simpler, lighter, or cruder solutions. 

The benefits to be derived from superior design, greater dependability, simpler 
maintenance and operation, and reduced cost in man-hours, material, and dollars 
cannot be minimized. Improved design involves efficient use of resources to 
achieve a given level of performance and frequently due either to an inability to 
analyze all of the factors of a given problem or due to a mistaken overstatement 
of performance demands, an unnecessarily complex or inefficient solution may be 
achieved. ‘The fundamental problem is one of maintaining a precise balance 
compatible with technical capability at any time in history. Within a very 
narrow marginal area some real benefits can be obtained by careful scrutiny 
of new and complex solutions, but these benefits inevitably involve an inordinate 
application of effort compared to the magnitude of the return when compared 
with the overall performance problem, Only by drastic reduction in performance 
demands can drastic reductions in cost or complexity be made. 

The following examples illustrate areas where performance demands have 
dictated gadgetry since no other technical solution is known. 

Survival at high speed and high altitude.—At altitudes above 40,000 feet the 
air is so thin and the atmospheric pressure so low that the pilot is unable to draw 
sufficient oxygen into his lungs to live. At high altitudes the blood actually 
tends to “boil” in much the same manner as water boils when placed in a 
vacuum. To prevent the first difficulty it has been necessary to develop a pres- 
sure breathing system which meters pure oxygen to the pilot under pressure as 
he inhales and still permits him to exhale without overcoming a pressure. ‘To 
further aid the pilot to breathe and to prevent his blood from “boiling,” the 
aireraft cockpit or cabin is pressurized to simulate a lower altitude, Pressuri- 
zation is accomplished by a compressor which is usually integral with the engines 
of the airplane. However, the air furnished by this compressor is very hot 
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(as much as 400° F.), and must be cooled to a livable temperature for the air- 
crew. This cooling requires a refrigerating system which weighs from 50 to 
200 pounds depending upon the size and type of aircraft. The pressure and 
temperature regulation must be automatic to compensate for rapid changes of 
altitude and outside air temperatures. Cockpit pressurization requires strong 
structures and canopies to withstand the forces imposed by the internal pressure 
as well as the external buffeting and air loads encountered at high speeds. This 
accounts for canopies weighing up to 150 to 200 pounds, These heavier canopies 


equire power systems for closing and opening. 


In the event of an emergency, necessitating bailout of the aircrew, a quick, 
positive method of removing the canopy is required. At high speeds the pilot 


is unable to climb from the cockpit and drop clear of the airplane because of 
air forces on his body Often in an emergency, the pilot has difficulty in actually 
moving from his seat because of acceleration forces. To provide a positive 
means of escape it has been necessary to furnish ejection seats which shoot 
the pilot clear of the aircraft. In order that the seat can withstand the shock 
of ejection, it must be rugged and weigh more than the conventional seat found in 
World War IIL airplanes, and of course it is complicated with actuating control, 
de rails, and such features. 

Fuel system.—Prior to World War [I, a fighter aircraft's fuel system usually 
consisted of several integral metal wing tanks plus a metal container in the 


fuselage. These were plumbed to a manually operated selector cock, thence to 
a simple engine-driven fuel pump, and from there to the carburetor. The tanks 
had individual vents and refined automatic type filler caps. 

Today’s jet fighter is a prodigious fuel consumer. The multiplicity of indivi- 
d inks requires a manifold system which automatically empties all tanks to 


a common engine feed line In order to expedite ground servicing and permit 
rapid return to combat, single-point refueling is required which uses the above- 


entioned manifolding also. This refueling, at rates of 600 to 1,200 gallons 
per minute and pressure up to 50 pounds per square inch require automatic 

u s each tank inlet to prevent tank rupture when filled 

Base n World War ITI data, fire is an aircraft's greatest enemy. To minimize 
this hazard, fuel tanks are made of multilayer self-sealing materials which 
prevent fuel loss when hit by gunfire. These rubber baglike structures require 
special mounting provisions to prevent collapse when empty and stretch when 
lied Purging stems are also added to surround and fill the tank cavities 
with inert gas to eliminate the explosion hazard when subjected to incendiary 

fi 

Elaborate fuel-level warning systems are required to warn the pilot of his 
el consumption and remaining quantity His margin of fuel left to return 


fter combat is very critical because of terrific consumption rates at low alti- 
tude This fuel system contains automatic remote-controlled shutoff valves at 
all tanks so that combat damage to one tank does not drain the system. The 
pilot has also the ability to transfer fuel as required from damaged tanks to 
others. 

Increased performance (speed and climb) has also caused numerous additions 


md problems. rhe engine-mounted fuel pump cannot pull fuel from remote 
tanks so tank-mounted booster pumps are required at each tank outlet to push 
the fuel to the engine pump Under rapid climbing conditions to very high 


altitudes, fuel “boils,” and at these altitudes, it evaporates excessively. To pre- 
vent this loss, fuel tanks are pressurized to maintain approximately sea-level 
conditions. This necessitates pressure valves, safety blowoffs, larger vents, and 
venerally stronger construction. 

Control and auvriliary operating systems.—High-speed flight has made neces- 
sary the installation of powered flight-control systems throughout the aircraft 
in lieu of former simple mechanical systems. Mechanical leverages are no longer 
sufficient for the forces encountered so the pilot must be assisted. It is virtually 
impossible, without unacceptable performance penalties, to aerodynamically 
balance flight controls of a high-speed aircraft to a point where the pilot can 
maintain the control he requires to successfully accomplish his mission. (In 
Korea today part of the MIG—15’s apparent inferiority to the F-86 is blamed on 
its inadequate flight-control system.) He must be assisted by a power-boost 
system designed to give him control “feel” yet which reduces the physical effort 
to that which he can comfortably produce. 

Landing-gear retraction, flap and slat actuation (high lift devices), and dive 
brakes all require fast, powerful actuation to enable the pilot to properly control 
his airplane. These power controls have added much to the hydraulic system 
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in terms of plumbing, actuators, control valves, and pump capacity. For safety 
and reliability reasons, these power systems must have some degree of reserve 
to overcome combat damage to avoid complete loss of the plane and possibly the 
crew as a result of relatively minor damage. In order to reduce weight to a 
minimum, the hydraulic systems are often interconnected—this seemingly adds 
complications like check valves, selectors, hydraulic fuels, mass manifolding, et: 
but they actually result in lighter overall systems for the job by using common 
components for multiple functions. 

Bombing and navigation system.—A World War II aircraft would release its 
bombs at not more than 3 miles from the target while a 600-mile-per-hour plane 
at 40,000 feet would have to release at 8 miles or more from the target. An 
optical bombsight permitting the bombardier to identify the target 15 miles away 
would allow well over 200 seconds for the bombardier to line up and stabilize 
the rate settings at World War IT speeds, but only about 40 seconds in the modern 
jet It thus becomes necessary even in good weather to see farther ahead and 
integrate a radar into the sight. All the factors, such as speed, altitude, wind 
direction, and bomb ballistics, have to be integrated in a computer with the target 
information obtained optically or by radar. 

A modern optical radar bombing and navigation system will weigh as much 
as 25 times the weight of a Norden World War IT optical sight, occupy perhaps 
30 times the space, and include something over 300 vacuum tubes. A concerted 
effort is under way to improve reliability of components, vacuum tubes, for in 
stance, and to eliminate some by using new developments such as transistors 
There is no known method of accomplishing the mission, however, without accept 
ing the inherent complexity. To limit the characteristics of the equipment would 
automatically reduce the performance to the operating capabilities of early World 
War II and eliminate the advantages of higher performance obtained on the 
aircraft. 


MISUSE OF GOVERNMENT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Questions are raised from time to es in connection 
with the misuse of Government Air Force aircraft by the Navy, the 
Army, and so forth. Questions arise as to pure junketing on the 
part of military personnel. 

I have just been reading one of the most famous magazines, one 
of the best known in the country, and there was a little reference to 
the misuse of Government traveling privileges. The article before 
me says: 

“He”—and the author is referring to the Comptroller General 
“has shipped Congress thousands of ‘extravagance’ reports, including 
one on Government travel to Louisville at Kentucky Derby time.” 

The Air Force and the Navy have eangpenaly been written up in 


the press because of the fact that our Force, Navy offic r, or 
civihan official go on a long or short trip ete h is more or less of 
junket of his own and has no rel: tionship to the defense effort. All 


O] this creates ill will for the Ail Force and brings cliseus St to t] e 
taxpayers. It is bad business. 

I would like for you to state if you have any rules and procedures 
and techniques which operate successfully, or can be made to operate 
successfully, against abuses of the type we need not describe in detail 
it the moment ¢ 

General Vanpenpere. It is a little difficult to explain satisfactorily 
to the public how such charges as these arise. A man is required 
to keep his flying proficiency up. We believe that this is essential. 
it enabled officers to take command of F-86 Sabre jet units in Korea 
a month and a half after they left their desks in the Pentagon. 
They could not have done this had they not kept up their proficiency. 
Nor could the leadership have been supplied at the critical time. 
The majority of our people work pretty hard, I think. I have gone 
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through the Pentagon, also, like a lot of people, and I find somebody 
reading a newspaper occasionally, but I think that our people wor 
harder than they do in any other comparable industry, anyway in the 
Pentagon. About the only time those people can find to keep up 
their flying proficiency and still do the job I expect of them is 
generally on the weekends. 

Now, if a man is going to keep up his flying proficiency, should he 
go to a place he would prefer to go, or should he turn his back and 
go to a place where he neither knows anyone nor desires to go? He 
will get the same amount of training either way. It will not help the 
taxpayer if he goes in the direction that he does not want to go. How- 
ever, I recognize the fact that it cannot be explained. I regret that 
it cannot, but I recognize it cannot. Therefore, there are standing 
inate uctions in the Air Force that no one can land a plane within 50 
miles of such things as football games and baseball games and similar 
gatherings. No airport within 50 miles can be used duri ing an occasion 
like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about pheasant shooting time? Is that in- 
cluded, too? 

General Vanpenpera. Yes. If there is a big organized pheasant 
hunt, yes, but, on the other hand, you can hunt pheasant i in the North, 
South, East, and West, at least quail and pheasant, and if a man is 
going on a week end and he knows someone who has some pheasants 
or quail, I personnally cannot see any objection to his shooting if he 
has to fly. Now, on the other hand, if he leaves his job in the Penta- 
gon and does not do it and he goes repeatedly to this one place which 
does not give him the flying proficiency he would get by flying in dif- 
ferent types of weather in different areas, then that man ‘ought to be 
taken off flying status. Those occasionally pop up and when they do 
I take them off. We attempt to control those things. 

On the other hand, a pilot may take off for an airbase to make 
an inspection and talk to the base commander to find out what his 
difficulties are. When that pilot comes back to the Pentagon he is 
able to do a better job in that connection, but while he is down there 
he can and might go quail hunting, or pheasant hunting during off- 
duty hours. 

Mr. Manon. Even though it is 50 miles to the hunting grounds. 

General Vanpennerc. It is difficult to find an airport not within 
50 miles of a hunting ground. 

Mr. Manton. As I understand your philosophy in this, it would not 
necessarily be bad from the standpoint of the efficient operation of 
the Air Force if a squadron of fellows should fly down to a field near 
the Kentucky Derby for training, or to some other major sporting 
event? 

General Vanppnnere. Not if they were already scheduled for it. 
That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. If they are going to do so much flying anyway, ac- 
cording to your reasoning, would it be all right to schedule it at that 
time so that they could do their flying? 

General Vanpenperc. Except that you cannot explain that to the 
public. Therefore, I have prohibited it. 

Mr. Manon. There is also criticism of the services because if they 
are having a conference in Omaha, San Diego, or New York, and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Air Force and Naval Opera- 
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tions people are invited, and also the Under Secretary and the Chief 
of Army Engineers, it is not unusual that they would not all get in 
the same airplane for the same trip. Practically every one of the top 
men would have a plane of his own. You know that type. Is there 
any good way to regulate that without having oppressive regulations ? 

General Vanpenserc. If the top people show up at a meeting like 
that and do not have sense enough to take along their staff officers to 
fill that airplane to its normal useful load, then I think the only thing 
you can do is to examine each airplane when it lands. Surely the 
senior officers in the Army, the Navy, and in the Air Force ought to 
be generally free from utilizing an airplane in that manner. Usually 
I think they take their staff officers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that anybody would have the disposi- 
tion to deny the top people in the services, such as the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, transportation. Nobody 
wants to be niggardly about it. My point is how can we handle this 
thing so there will not be many abuses and so the public interest will 
be served and there will not be too much unfavorable reaction from 
the public. Practically every commander of a military installation 
has his plane available to him, and it is not just a mi itter of the Sec- 
retary and Under Secretary and the Chief of Staff; it goes throughout 
all the forces. Iam just exploring with you the possibility of getting 
out rules and techniques that would fit the situation. TI recognize 
that at one time, such as you discussed off the record, you would not 
want all the top people in our military forces, the Joint Chiefs, flying 
in one airplane. It is not a thing that would be discreet. I w ish 
that you would be sure we have the best. statement you can give us in 
connection with any economies that we can effect. 

You talk about the number of aircraft you have and the number 
of types. Certainly every thought should be given to reducing the 
number and type and the models compatible with keeping up a modern 
air force. 

Mr. Wiccitesworrn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. There was a time a few months ago, General Van- 
denberg, when many of us were quite worried about your health, and 
we are gl: id to see you back and looking so well. 

General Vanpenserc. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Wiceetesworrn. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
gentlemen. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953| Estimate, 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $425, 000, 000 | $525, 000, 000 $475, 000, 000 
l'rans red fron merge! 1 ep ti Defense, 
pursuant to Public Laws 179 and 488 6, 138, 470 5, 000, 000 
4 isted approp r estimat 451, 138, 470 530, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 
Prior year balance av ble (appropriation 57, 059, 792 51, 047, 317 8, 862, 000 
Reimbursements from other account 8S, 224 500, 000 100, 000 
lotal available for obligatior 50S, 286, 486 581, 547, 317 4183, 062, 000 
Balance available i ibsequent year (appropriatior 51, 047, 317 8 862, 000 
Or tior ' ed 457, 239, 169 572, 685, 317 483, 962, 000 
( a en ‘ 
ent other than aircraft, Air Force 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Air Fort 11, 204, 000 &, 782, 000 


436, 945, 169 554, 903, 317 483, 962, 000 











Actual, 1952 E at, E eeete, 
LEC I 

All $ 840, 101 $48, 381, 000 
Gu 1 625, 204 134, 388, 000 
Propul S08, 096 9, OOO 
Ele 658. 768 73, 334, 000 
Ari 942 43, 411, 000 
Eq 288 32, 628, 000 
Sx 60, O58 50, 914, 000 
Special proje 18, 926, 174 11, 853, 000 
4. Laboratory operatior 8, 499, 314 5, 684, 000 
Total direct obligatior 436, 856, 945 554, 403, 317 483, 862, 000 

REIMBUKSABLES 
4. Electronics 31, 887 325, 000 0 
%. Laboratory operations 56, 337 175, 000 100, 000 


l'otal reimbursables 88, 224 500, 000 100, 000 


otal obligations 136, 945, 169 554, 903, 317 483, 962, 000 








Obligations by objects 


Estimat Estin 
Actual, 1952 — “ 084 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions &. SRA 9 141 10, 584 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 13 
A verage number of all employees &. 228 8 TOR gan 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $38, 273. B5¢ $42 635. 000 $48 4 MK 
Part-time and temporary positions 2 1 Wi 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 147, 63 165, OO 87, 000 
Payment above basic rates 1, 420, 789 1, 297, 000 9 OOK 
rotal personal service obligation 9, 953, 816 44, 226, 900 29, OOK 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
61 Personal services 39, O53, RIF 14, 226, OO » 000 
02 Travel ( V2( 3, 749, 000 2, 000 
03 Transportation 12, 424 138, O06 4 0 
07 Other contractual services 566, 387. 319 456 11.317 102, 089, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 4 349 770 ). 157. OO 66. 000 
09 Equipment 29, 338, 019 » 469, 000 9 80. 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 149, 677 153, 000 8, 000 
Total direct obligations 136, 856, O45 4. 408, 317 183. 862. OO 
REIMRURSAPLES 
07 Other contractual service 88, 224 500, 000 100. 000 
Total obligations 436, 945, 169 554, 903. 317 183, 962, 000 


[x rropt crory REMARKS 


Mr. Scrivner. The entire committee is now present. We will pro- 
ceed to open the hearings of the Subcommittee on Air Force Appro 
priations. For the benefit of the gentlemen from the Air Force, who 
have not previously met him, the gentleman on my left is Mr. Roman 
Hruska, of the State of Nebraska. He will be with us in these hear- 
ings. All of you are acquainted with the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Mahon; and most of you know me. 

This morning we start our subcommittee hearing for the Air Force 
with appropriations on Research and Development. We have with 
us, in addition to Maj Gen. Donald N. Yates, who is the Director of 
Research and Development, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, a group of 
officers and civilians who work with him. 

Do you have a statement for us, General Yates? 

General Asensio. Could I interrupt a moment, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

General Asensto. We have Mr. Trevor Gardner, special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development, who 
is here as an observer by special permission of the committee. We 
think that he will be before you on future occasions. Consequently 
we would like to introduce him. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Gardner. This 
will give you an opportunity to see one phase which you would not 
otherwise get to see, and it might add somewhat to your education 
and experience. 

General Yates? 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yares. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
purpose of my discussion is to present to you the Air Force budget 
estimates for the 1954 segment of our research and development pro- 
gram. Since any research and development program is necessarily 
based on a hard core of basic projects continuing over periods of 3 or 
more years, major changes in the program from. year to year are lim- 
ited. "The basic program is based on a continuing analysis of the Air 
Force missions and the determination of those tools essential to ac- 
complish these missions. Factors influencing modification of the pro- 
gram throughout its life center primarily on new assessments of enemy 
capabilities; technological breakthroughs or failures and, even more 
important, modifications to the structure and operational plans of the 
Air Force caused by new developments in the international, political, 
and economic situation. 

The 1954 program for research and development in the Air Force 
is a segment of our overall program modified by the considerations 
I have indicated. It is oriented to utilize available dollars to provide 
us with the most effective tools and weapons for the projected forces 
during the ensuing years. Although a large continuing effort is being 
placed on improvement in the force-in-being, emphasis in the fiscal 
year 1954 program has been placed on expediting the availability of 
advanced weapons systems capable of overcoming the forecast weapons 
of our potential adversary. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


With the advance in technology and the increasing complexities of 
modern air weapons, we have been required to place special emphasis 
on several areas in our development program. The following items 
have been established as general objectives of the program. A proper 
balance of these objectives will tend to overcome deficiencies normally 
encountered with the introduction of new weapons: 

The development must point toward ready producibility and 
place emphasis on the problem of maintenance. 
We must plan for minimum use of critical and strategic 
materials. 
3. New items entering the inventory must require minimum 
I gist ic support. 
4. Weapons systems must be designed for maximum ease of 
operation and their reliability must be of the highest order. 

An analysis of these specific ojectives is being carried out continu- 
ously to insure that we are getting weapons which will provide: 

1. Maximum kill (or destructive potential) per dollar cost, and 
2. Maximum effectiveness per unit of manpower. 

The program I am presenting to you was of necessity modified very 
recently to comply with recent plans and major objective changes. It 
will have to be continually reworked and reviewed to adjust the present 
requirements in light of new technological and military developments, 
After reviewing the budget details which are before you in the justi- 
fication of estimates for fiscal year 1954, I would like to go off the 
record and proceed with a classified discussion of the weapons systems 
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in the program and some of the military and intelligence factors be- 
hind these items. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present a 
chart which essentially amplifies the items you have in your justifica- 
tion for estimates. 

Graphically, the program is divided up into the nine categories: 
Aircraft, guided missiles, propulsion, electronics, armament, equip- 
ment, sciences, special projects, and laboratory operations. 

Throughout this particular chart you can see the amounts for 
1952, 1953, and 1954, indicated in green, gray, and red. 

In general the program for 1954 presented to you shows a propor- 
tional cut across the board in each of these major categories. 

In order to present the program to you in detail ‘and more along 
the line of the way we built the program up, I would like to show 
you a few more charts and proceed with the details of the program. 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENTS 


This second chart shows the major breakdown of programs on a 
functional basis. The largest portion of the program, $283 million 
of this total $483 million plus, is for operational systems develop- 
ment. ‘Those are developments specifically tied to operational sys- 
tems, to go in the inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that, inasmuch as there will be 
other Members of the House who have no familiarity with Air Force 
terminology, you might elaborate just a little on operational sys- 
tems development. Just what does that cover? 

General Yates. The operational systems development covers the 
areas of strategic air operations; air defense operations—that is, the 
defense of the United States and defense overseas—tactical air op- 
erations, such as the support of ground forces; general supporting 
services, which cover the functions of our technical services, such as 
communications, weather, rescue, intelligence, base support, et cetera ; 
and the common components listed as the last item. A breakout of 
those common elements of each of the systems which are not charge- 
able against any single system is involved in the latter. This is the 
place where we carry our general engine developments used for more 
than one weapon; general fire-control developments; armament de- 
velopments; et cetera. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


In the area of Technical Development and Research, comprising 
$118 million plus of this budget, we have our state of the art develop- 
ments; research, applied research, and the background of improving 
techniques and technology not specifically or iented toward end items. 
The end items, that is, major weapons and components, are all in- 
cluded in the operational systems development area 


DIRECT OPERATING COSTS 


The last area comprises the direct operating costs, $82 million, for 
the cost of plant, personnel, laboratory operation, tests, et cetera. 
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On the next chart we will have to go off the record, with your 
permission. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


EMPHASIS ON ITEMS READY FOR PRODUCTION OR IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to put page 2 in the record I wish 
that you would explain the ‘third sentence in the second paragraph 
which reads as follows: 

The development of equipment scheduled for large-scale production within 
the next 3 years is being given primary consideration. 

What do you mean by that ? 

General Yarrs. The intent of that sentence was merely to em- 
phasize that items that are practically ready to go into production are 
not being slipped. We are attempting to make these production 
schedules on the forecast. Those items which are not now scheduled 
for production but will come out in the future, have had to absorb 
downward financial adjustments and in some instances their develop- 
ment will suffer delays. 

This is merely getting everything ready for production that is now 
on the books for production in order that our forces can get the best 
equipment as early as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you me: an by: 

or initiated only if the date of phase out of the combat and noncombat 
aircraft from the first-line inventory will exceed by 18 and 30 months, respectively, 
the estimated date when the development will be available for production. 

General Yares. That is development specifically aimed at improv- 
ing items in the inventory, and particular care has been taken not to 
continue development projects in the program which would be in- 
corporated into the present inventory right at the tail end of the pro- 
duction line so we would get very little payoff from these developments. 
That was the purpose of the statement. 

We have screened the program to be sure that developments that we 
have in the program to go into, for example, the F-86—D, can be com- 
pleted within a reasonable period of time. If the development cannot 
be completed prior to 18 months before the F—86—D is phased out, we 
cancel the development. That is, I believe, a description of the intent 
of that particular sentence. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take a specific example. You have mentioned 
the F-86-D. It is now in production. 

General Yates. Yes! just starting in production. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a combat plane. Now, it will be in first-line 
inventory from now until when ? 

General Prcuer. The end of production at Englewood from 1953 
funds is May 1955. If the last airplane were produced i in May of 1955, 
using the standard first-line life we are using as a method of compu- 
tation of new requirements, that airplane would still be in the inventory 
in May 1958. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apply this one sentence, by an example. 

General Yarrs. I can give you a specific example of the F-86-D. 
A question came up on the F-86-D as to whether we could incorporate 
certain items. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





: 
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General Yares. The modification of the F—86—D to do the job, couid 
improve the efficiency of the F-86—D were we able to get them in. 
We made a study to determine the earliest possible date for incorpo 
ration of these items. The time at which it would go into the F-86—D 
was very close to the tail end of the F-86—D inventory; therefore, we 
did not feel justified to spend the money to get possibly only 12 months 
use out of the improvement. That is the type of item covered in thi 
particular sentence. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything else to add before we go into the 
specific breakdown ¢ 

General Yates. We have nothing to add. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going into the specific breakdown on the appropr 
tion for Fesseres and deve'opment, as shown by programs, the figure 
here indicat pn it in 1952 the actual obligation was $436,945.169, and 
that you estimate the obligation in 1953 to be $554,903.31 
includes a alaaiardebits item of $500,000, 

What do you have showing your obligations, expenditures, and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Bartptneer. As of April 30 there were approximately $399 
nillion obligated against $530 million made available for the fiscal] 
year 1953 program. In addition, there was obligated in fiscal year 
1905 approximately $40 million of prior year funds. Therefore, 
total of approximately $436 million has been obligated as of Apl il 30 
during fiscal year 1953, 

Mr. Scrtvner. There has been a great deal of discussion and mis 
understanding and dissatisfaction with regard to the meaning and 


purport of the word “obligated.” 

When you are talking of obligations, just exactly what do you 
mean ¢ 

General Asensto. When we talk of obligations, sir, we mean the 


amount e an orde ) p laced, contract awarded, a servic ce rece ived, oO! 
any transaction which legally reserves an appropriation or fund for 
expenditure. In other words, they are the funds which have been 
committed in such a manner as to constitute a legal lien, so to speak, 
ivainst the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. You use a word there that has also created a lot of 
confusion; namely, the word “committed.” 

Sometimes the word “committed” has bee n used in such a way that 
vn you analyze i there is not any real commitment in the true 

nse of the word; there has only been a planned program. 

y ety oe We have a term of “budget commitments” in the 
Air Force, which is an amount administratively reserved for aeae 
obligation against available funds based upon requisitions, purcl 
requests, or other written evidence on accepta ble forms of atone 
to ineur obligations. Thus it is that point in the process of deve lop 
ing a procurement document where we make an administrative reser 
vation of funds so that we know that we will have the funds when 
it comes time for obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under that explanation there is no fixed obligati 


in other words, that is a plan that you have. It is something that 
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you are planning to do which will require a certain sum of money. 
Therefore, the word that I would understand a little better would be 
that you have “earmarked” certain funds which you plan to use for 
a certain program. 

General Asensto. That is the sense in which we use the terminology 
of “budget commitment.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, that can be changed any time. You may 
change your mind and not go into that program at all. 

General Asrnsto. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as being a commitment, as I would under- 
stand a commitment, it is not; it is merely an earmarking of the pro- 
posed use of funds. 

General Asensto. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Later on, as your program progresses, and the pro- 
gram for which you have earmarked certain money becomes a little 
more firm, and when you finally get to the point where you are ready 
to actually go into the program, “then by certain processes you enter 
into agr ements with various producers. 

General Asensto. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then when you have done that we come back to your 
language which you use. 

General Asensro. For an obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then it becomes a legal liability. 

General Asrnsto. That is right. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Upon which there are certain duties resting upon 
the producer and at the same time there are duties resting upon the 
Government which can be the basis of a legal right. 

General Asensto. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have been, up to your latest available date, 
your actual expenditures of 1953 and prior year funds which total 

$440 million in obligations? 

Mr. Bauprncer. During fiscal year 1953, as of March 31, there was 
a total of approximately $324 million expended. 

General Asensto. That is against obligations. 

Mr. Batprncer. All expenditures in 1953 against all available funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would include the 1953 appropriation and prior 
year funds? 

Mr. Bauprncer. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much in the way of prior year funds do you 
still have available for obligations, either during this year or succeed- 
ing years? 

Mr. Batprncer. At this time there is approximately $11 million 
unobligated from prior year funds, of which approximately $7 mil- 
lion has been earmarked as a reserve to be applied against the fiscal 
year 1954 program. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the status of the remaining $4 million? 

Mr. Bavprneer. $4 million has been committed and should be obli- 
gated by June 30. 

General Asrnsto. Committed in the sense of earmarked. 

Mr. Batprncer. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, before the end of the fiscal year 1953 all prior 
year funds available under this appropriation title, “Research and 
development,” will have been obligated ? 
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General AsEns1o. Except for approximately $7 million being car- 
ried against the 1954 program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have to carry over $7 million? Why 
cannot we clean that up and get it out of the way? Let us get rid 
of some of the prior year funds and get started on a sound basis. 

General Yates. We in fact cut our current obligating authority by 
$8.862 million. Then this was carried over to 1954 and applied against 
the program we are presenting for fiscal year 1954 at this time. In 
other words, this program includes the money that has been deferred 
by administrative decision from 1953 to 1954. The balance of the 
money that has been mentioned by Mr. Baldinger is available for 
obligation and will be obligated this year. It is only by an admin- 
istrative decision that we include the $8.862 million in our 1954 pro- 
gram instead of our 1953 program. It was a mechanism for cutting 
the total obligational authority for 1953. 


CARRYOVERS FROM PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, I am looking at the green sheet No. 6, which 
indicates that your carryover of prior years is $8,862,000. 

Mr. Bavprncer. That is correct, sir. Approximately $7 million of 
that represents funds from fiscal year 1952 and prior years, and ap- 
proximately $2 million has been reserved out of the fiscal year 1953 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the same $7 million to which you referred ? 

Mr. Batprncer. Correct. 

General AsEensto. Yes. The $7 million is a breakout prior to the 
fiscal year 1953. More properly, the $8 million is closer to $9 million. 
It is $8.862 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your present request for the fiscal year 1954? 

General AsEensto. $475 million of new obligating authority, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to which you will have 

General AsEnsto. $8.862 million prior year balance, and we antici- 
pate that we will receive $100,000 of reimbursement. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you anticipate you will have unobligated 
of fiscal year 1953 funds at the end of the fiscal year? 

General AsEeNs1o. We anticipate we will be fully obligated except 
for this carryover that has already been indicated. 

Mr. Hruska. The carryover of $8.8 million? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. That includes 1953? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

General Rorn. The 1953 fund alone is $1.58 million that we intend 
to carry over. 

Mr. Scrivner. Between April 30, the first of this month, up to the 
30th of June, you will obligate, as you now anticipate, approximately 
$131 million ? 

General Asensi1o. That is correct. We expect to obligate $131 mil- 
lion against our fiscal year 1953 program between April 30 and June 
30. 





UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your unexpended balance as of the latest 
date? 
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Mr. Batpincer. The unliquidated obligations as of March 31 tots aled 
approximately $485 million. The tot: al une xpended funds would be 
approximate sly $657 million as of March 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you antic pate it will be as of June 30? 

Mr. Bavorncer. It is estimated that there will be approximately 
3537 million unexpended., 

Mr. Scrivner. As of the end of this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Bauptncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. This request for $475 million obligations, as | 
understand it, is for direct obligations 

General Asensio. That is correct, 

Mr. Scrivner. So that does not «3 into account a considerable 
um of indirect expenditures for this same program, which would in- 
clude among other things the pay of all military and some civilians. 

General AseNnsio. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Scrrvner. In addition to the direct costs, what do you estimate 
the indirect costs of this program are for the Air Force ¢ 

General Asensto. We have not prepared such an estimate, sir. It 
ured. We do have a support area in maintenance and 
\ich is the research and test support under program 460, 
‘id there we find other costs that are allied with the particular opera- 

ik here. 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the point that I am eninge at im when we 
S475 million for research and development for the Air Force, that 
joes not tell the whole story as far as the t: iXpayer is concerned. 
General Asensio. No, 


Mr. Scrivner. It does not very closely approximate the real cost 
of the research and development program, when you add in all these 
4 indirect costs / 


\ ‘ 


General ASENSILO. That is true, sir. 
PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN R, AND D. PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many civilians are employed in the research 
d development program, approximately ¢ 

General Roru. 20,000 sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many military / 

General Rorn. Approximately the same number. I can give you 
a detail of that, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Rorn. There are 22,804 military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would assume that the other two services do not 

ive quite as large a research and development program as the Air 
Force. 1 was just trying to get an idea of how many civilians were 
engaged in the entire research and development program for the de- 
fense Department. If the other services are not even close to this, 
that would be well over 60,000. You would probably have some- 
where in the neighborhood of 50,000 to 60,000 military in all the three 
services. ; 

I wonder if it is possible for you, General Asensio, by checking with 
the others, to insert at this point in the record a bre akdown showing 
the civilian and military in all three branches of the service engaged 
in research and development programs. 
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General Asensio. Yes, sir, with the assistance of General Moore, 
who is here. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can refer it to him, if you want, just so long 
as we get it. 

General Asensio. Right. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The following represents the breakdown of the civilian and military personnel 
reported by all three branches of the services estimated to be engaged iu and 
supporting the research and development programs during fiscal year 1954. 


} i | 
Army ! Navy! | Air Force 
Civilian full-time positions 26, 922 | 28, 827 | 21, 469 
Equivalent in man-years of persons engaged on a part-time basis 63 | 75 | 13 
Military full-time positions j 11, 600 | 8, 331 | 21, 685 


| , | 
| 


1 This information was furnished by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to all of these, how many employees are 
engaged by the contractors with whom you make contracts, whether 
it be a business firm or a school or a special research organization or 
whatever it may be? How many civilians do they employ under your 
contracts? Have you any idea ¢ 

General Asensio, No, sir. We should have to rely on the studies 
carried on by the Research and Development Board to furnish an esti- 
mate on that, since we have not undertaken any project or survey 
within the Air Force to provide such data. Obviously it could not be 
juite exact. 


UTILIZATION OF NATION’S RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TALENT 


Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to develop is what we are putting 
into research and development not only in the way of dollars but in 
the way of manpower as well—— 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner (continuing). Civilian and military, both direct and 
indirect, through your contractors. When we get through we will 
find it is an amazingly large number of people. I would not be a bit 
surprised to find that’ we are using almost all of the resear¢h and de- 
velopment brains of the country. 

General Yates. Mr, Chairman, the Research and Development 
Board did run a study on this last point you made, as to the avail- 
ability of technical, scientific and engineering personnel in the country 
on a general scale. I believe you could get those figures to support 
this particular exercise. I believe the Research and Development 
Board has those available. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least, it would probably be well over half of all 
the Research and Development talent we have; would it not? Would 
that be a fair estimate ¢ 

General Yates. I do not recall their figures, but it is nearer half than 
LOG percent, lL would say. I think it is 40 or 50 percent, as just a rough 
guess, somewhere in that “ball park.” 


31395—53——-5 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Recognizing the demand which the military defense program places upon the 
Nation’s research and development resources, the Research and Development 
Board, in conjunction with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, undertook a survey of private industry in mid-1952 to determine: 

(a) The total national expenditure for research and development. 

(b) The proportion of this national effort which is devoted to defense re- 
quirements. 

(c) The numbers of highly trained engineers and scientists required to staff 
industrial research and development activities. 

(d) The distribution of this research and development by type of industry. 

(e) The additional capability which exists to absorb further military re- 
quirements. 

The preliminary report published by the Research and Development Board and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics presents a bird’s-eye view of the Nation’s in- 
dustrial research and development picture and the place which military require- 
ments have assumed in this total picture. This preliminary report summarizes 
returns from nearly 2,000 concerns which had been surveyed. The number of 
firms with small programs that failed to respond or were not reached by the 
survey cannot be determined exactly; however, the study is estimated to have 
covered about 85 percent of the total industrial research and development. 

The following represent some of the highlights of this report: 

(a) The total cost of research and development for all reporting companies 
was nearly $2 billion in 1951. Close to half of this work was financed by the 
Federal Government, all but approximately 3 percent of which was performed 
for the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(b) Among major industries, the Government’s share of the research cost 
ranged from 85 percent in a branch of manufacturing engaged primarily in 
defense work (aircraft) down to a low of 3 percent (chemical). 

(c) Approximately 94,000 research engineers and scientists were employed 
by the reporting companies as of January 1952. More than half were working 
for companies in three industry groups—electrical machinery (which includes 
electronics), aircraft, and chemical. Research staffs, including both research 
engineers and scientists and supporting personnel such as draftsmen, engineer- 
ing aides, etc., totaled approximately 234,000. 

(d) The major research specialties largest in terms of cost, as well as em- 
ployment, were electronics and aeronautics. 

(e) About 70 percent of the companies indicated that they were able and 
willing to take on additional defense research contracts. 

The following tables summarize data pertinent to the highlights listed above: 


Major research specialty of company 
Percent of 
research cost 
borne by Government 


AVOTGRS, BE TOCAININE nck ile cbccctcvihinsinhickadilidy cipitbbincane 47.0 
a gi Eel sia on, scenes acumen mamma eincinneidepedeadiinishd 87.0 
Electronics_____+- a ca a aes 58. 5 
RY UNIS CN cso ona ai is nsec sn areata ns aed can aanieueiainetanta 35. 9 
ethics crm dabmee he sii etn SAN ttn lic ice socal sill leat dnc, 23.5 
I a stihl ee, ee eb eee Re ree hae tae 11.9 
I AE II I Sa aii pth ecsatinehieg cin-tndsinntncicigh neieaibceitnns dina dieeatis 6.3 
nn PIN i Ste aioe ind iouplbecibnasds ep eidiinalinammenaeiati 5.2 
Other major specialties___________- wots pid hficinbommmmnan dentlebaaatbe lnc 49.1 
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Total 
research Total Total 
Industry engineers research cost 
and employees | research 


scientists 








All industries 89, 851 3 220, 157 3 $1, 783, 662 
Manufacturing 79, 303 196, 517 ( 49 
Food and kindred products 23 764 
lextile mill products and apparel 5, 817 
Chemicals and allied products 4, 170 
Petroleum refining 92. 04 
Stone, clay, and glass products 20, 752 
Primary metal industries 1.4 
Fabricated metal products 8 404 
Machinery (except electrical 19, 334 
Electrical (electronics) machinery } 148 
[fransportation equipment 605 
Motor vehicles ind equipment 4, 30: 
Aircraft and parts 410, O8 
Other tran sports oon eqeigen ent 24¢ 43 6, 217 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments 5, 694 13. 442 1. 44 
Photographic equipment and supplies 1, 954 (4, 330 0, 794 
Other profession: 1, scientific, and controlling equip 
ment 3, 740 ) 112 a0. 6 
Other manufacturing 3, 547 7, 327 49, 895 
Nonmanufacturing - 10. 548 23. 640 70. 169 
Commercial] consulting services 3, 391 7, 181 43, 62 
Nonprofit research agencies 2, 518 4, 588 2s 
Other nonmanufacturing 4, 639 11, 871 is 
1 This total is based on reports from 1,795 companies, In addition, the study included 139 com panie 
that failed to supply information on the numbers of research engineers end scientists em ployed of Jan 
uary 1952. The figure of 94,000 engineers and scientists for all 1,934 ecm panies in the study therefore includes 
estimates of the numbers of engineers and scientists employed by these 139 companies 
2 The total is bi sed on reports from 1,801 companies. In addition, the study included 133 companic 
that failed to supply information on the numbers of research employees as of January 1952. The figure of 


234,000 rese’ rch en p 1103 ees for 2ll 1,934 companies in the study therefore includes estimates of the num bers 
of research employees of these 133 ccmpenies 

’ Based on reports from 1,754 compenies., In addition, the study included 180 companies that failed t 
supply information on the cost of reseerch in 1951. The total of $1,959,100,000 for research by al ‘ 
companies in the study therefore includes estimates of the cost of research of these 180 companies 





BUDGET PERCENTAGE 


Mr Scrivner. What is the percentage of the entire budget reflected 
by “Research and development’ Is that between 4 and 5 percent? 
"General Asensio. W e have a budget of $11,688,000,000 of which we 
have a request here for $475 million, so it is about 4 percent of that par- 
ticular budget. Last year it was somewhat less, less than 3 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. That compares to what in business and industry ¢ 
Do they generally run between 114 and 2 percent? 

General Yarus. They do not define the research and deve ‘lopment 
in exactly the same fashion we do, in general. They define research 
and development in their budgets mainly as research. There is the 
engineering which comes in, which is the largest part of our bill, and 
the y handle that as their engineering cost. 

We have tried to find comparisons between certain industries and 
our own organization. I think Mr. Gardner will bear me out in saying 
the examination is extremely difficult, because they charge researe h 
in these basic investigations such as our “state of the art” investiga- 
tions, as basic research, and the bulk of the cost of engineering, which 
we define as development, does not show up in industry. So we do not 
have a very good basis for comparison. Every time we have tried to 
analyze it we run up against the same thing. 








NECESSITY FOR HUGE FORWARD FINANCING 


Mr. Scrivner. These figures show you will have unexpended at the 
end of this fiscal year more millions of dollars than you are requestin 
in the present budget. What is the necessity for such huge Soweod 
financing ¢ 

General Asensio. We have alreat ly touched on the point, sir, that 
we must have the funds in hand, and very properly so, to undertake an 
obligation which is legally binding on the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air Force cannot enter into a 
contract for any research and development program unless one of two 
things happen. Either you must have the cash appropriated to you, 
or you must have the legal authorization by the Congress to enter into 
a contract up to a certain sum. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 


LENGTH OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. How long do these contracts run? In other words, 
from the time the money is available on July 1 to the time you make 
a legal, binding contract for some development program, until the 
program is completed, how long does it take? 

General Asrensio. We have set up guidelines of financing research 
and development contracts in the Air Force which put strict limita- 
tions on the period for which such contracts may be financed. The 
conditions vary. We analyze all of the projects that we have to 
undertake, to determine whether we can fund them in increments of 
funding for 12-month periods, or whether it is more businesslike to 
make a contract for a specific phase of the whole project. It would 
not make sense to have bits and tags left over. After having made 
that analysis, the workload of making the contracts is spread through- 

out the year to assure that we require a minimum number of peo- 
ple for the purpose of engaging in that operation. We then find 
that we have contracts which last sometimes as much as 18 months to 
2 years. Consequently, it would not be too surprising if the unex- 
pended balances at the end of any 1 year approximated the total of 
2 years’ ap propriations, 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens then, is that between the time you 
enter into a contract for a research program and completion there may 
be 18 months, there may be 2 years, or there may be 214 or possibly 3 
years, until the contract is comp leted and the dollars are finally paid 
out. In this request for funds you have been requesting funds for the 
entire program ? 

General Asensto. That is for this particular program, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not always. 

General Asrnsio. Except where the contract is susceptible of di- 
vision and funding by phases. In the main, the accomplishment of 
work is usually susceptible of division. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that while this presentation does reflect the fact 
that there will be approximately $530 million unexpended on contracts 
already made you do not feel that that is an unhealthy position ? 

General AseNns1o. Without that, sir, we simply soul not proceed. 
We would have large gaps in our operations. It is necessary to have 
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the funds to meet the obligations for which we have contracted when 
the services or end items, as the case may be, are delivered. 

General Yates. There is one other factor which contributes to this, 
which is quite important, and that is the subcontracting which goes on 
within any large contract. For example, we may give a company a 
contract for an aircraft. Let us say we do it in a 1-year increment. 
He will subcontract, let us say, for the landing gear with another 
contractor. That landing gear may not be deliverel for 2 years. The 
money does not get spent out of the Government’s pocketbook until 
that is actually delivered. So the system of subcontracting contributes 
to this holdover of unexpended balances. 


DESIRE FOR SIMPLIFICATION IN NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. One other factor which has been disturbing to a great 
many Members is the fact that when we go into research and develop- 
ment problems we always seem to get something more complicated 
and more complex and more expensive and more difficult to make, to 
operate and to maintain. We have had one ray of light in your pre- 
sentation this morning, for one project you have, which is going to be 
lighter, simpler, although perhaps not much cheaper. What is the 
explanation? What can we tell Congress and the public about that ? 
Can we hope for simpler gadgets? Can we hope for fewer gadgets? 
Can we hope for gadgets which will not keep on increasing the weight 
of our planes, keep on increasing the complexity of their operation 
and the complexity of their maintenance; as well as increasing the 
expense ¢ 

General Yates. I would not be so optimistic as to say we can expect 
future developments to be simpler and cheaper and more satisfactory 
from that point of view. I can certainly say that newer developments 
are going to be far more efficient and more effective; but as we go 
up in speeds the ability of a human to take a ring-and-bead sight and 
hit anything, or even see it with his own eyes, deteriorates markedly ; 
so we have to build some complexity into these machines. 

However, within this program, is a specific effort to simplify these 
electronic gadgets that take over from the human, the jobs too tough 
for him to handle. Maintenance is a difficult problem. However, in- 
creased reliability is being emphasized in all of our projects with these 
new complicated devices. 

Certainly we would like to see, more than anyone else, simplification 
as the basic rule; but the story in Korea and elsewhere bears out that 
we have to have some complexity in order to get effectiveness and 
efficiency in our weapons. We must, I think, bear in mind this one 
thing: There is a proper balance between increasing complexity and 
simplicity in getting effectiveness. Since it is effectiveness per unit 
of cost we are after, it is the balance which gives the most efficient 
weapon and the cheapest weapon to do the job that we need. 

Mr. Scrivner. This question has been raised many times, due to the 
fact that some of our pilots who have done an amazingly fine job in 
Korea have expressed their views as desiring something less complex, 
and a willingness on their part to take a little less of the protection 
and get away from some of the complexity, to get added performance. 

In the course of your research and development do you discuss 
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these problems with these returning pilots and get some of their ideas 
as they come directly from the field of combat ? 


INTERVIEWING RETURNING PILOTS FROM KOREA 


General Yarrs. Yes, sir. We have established a practice of inter- 
viewing the returning pilots. In fact, we have very recently had a 
very large group of them in, within the past 2 months, to go over 
this one specific problem. Some stories that get back to us seem to 
indicate that a ring-and-bead sight is all you need: 


Give me a lot of power and a lot of speed and I can take anything. 


This is not generally verified by direct questioning of the returnees. 
Recently some of the pilots have been brought back from Korea and 
put right into monitoring our development. projects, so that we will 
get some of the field experience incorporated in the overall develop- 
ment program. This is a continuing program, 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. Mr. Hruska 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 


INCENTIVE PLANS 


Mr. Mauon. General, I was reading here a publication entitled 
“Planes” and a story entitled “Plane B uilders Cut Production Cost by 
$4.5 Million With Incentive Plans.” I< quote briefly from the article: 

With a flood of cost-reduction suggestions averaging 1 every 2 minutes of 
every working day, employees at 14 typical aircraft plants saved the American 
taxpayers more than $4.5 million during 1951. 

These suggestions were made under incentive plans set up by plane builders 
to promote efficiency and economy in building American airpower. 

Cash awards, given to employees who devise new and better techniques in 
plane construction, have proved good business both for the United States tax- 
payers and for aircraft workers, according to a survey recently conducted by 
the Aircraft Industries Association, In 1951, a total of $470,480 was paid to 
aircraft employees for 16,812 suggestions that resulted in these millions of dol- 
lars of concrete savings in manufacturing. 

The article proceeds at great length. 

There is a lot of concern over the complicated gadgets which inevi- 
tably have to be upon modern fighting machines, such as aircraft and 
whatnot. Would there be any way to give greater incentives to people 
who work in research and development to produce hardware which 
would be more foolproof, shall I say, and which would be less difficult 
to maintain and which could be operated by less skilled personnel ? 
Could you comment on that? 

General Yares. Offhand, I cannot think of a specific method by 
which we could put incentives into the program, because of the manner 
in which the program is managed. The objectives of our program, 
as we place a contract with a developer, will specifically state: “This 
is your job. Clean it up and make it simpler.” Then, within the 
contracting agency’s management we might have an incentive plan 
for effectiveness in doing research and developme nt, but this is slightly 
different from the production problem. 

The item you mention describes a system for improving production 
methods. In other words, it is inventiveness within the production 
agency, encouragement of inventiveness among the engineers in pro- 
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duction. On the other hand, we are contracting for research for the 
specific objective, in many instances, of simplifying, miniaturizing, 
and making more reliable various items. The incentive is the contract 
and the objective; but within that contract it is difficult to say how 
one could say: “Now you must find out a more efficient way to do 
development to give us an effective and simple item.’ 

Within our own organization we have incentive plans and rewards, 
in the civil service system and in the military service. In the latter 
there are no financial rewards, but there are commendations, which are 
worth quite a lot. That is for exactly this type of an idea system. 
I believe at Wright Field there is an idea box for just this purpose; 
for new ideas to help get simplic ity and efficiency. 

[t is much more difficult in the deve lopment business than in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the production man wants to streamline his 
product and make it simple. But the development engineer and 
researcher is not necessarily of that frame of mind. He may have a 
tendency to see just how complex he can do something which might be 
done very simply, if you know what I mean. 

General Yates. I know exactly what you mean, Mr. Mahon. I 
think the answer to that question is parti: ally this: We are trying to 
put personnel in supervisory positions who are not completely in- 
trigued and dazzled by complexity and who have a little bit more of 
the practical side to them than we may find among many technical 
experts. In rotating our officers of the research and development 
organization through operational units and to Korea, a healthy back- 
ground is provided that enables us to keep the inventors, and the people 
who always want to put on another gadget, in line. It is a hard thing 
to balance, but we are making this effort intern: ally to try to overcome 
t. Wecertainly appreciate the problem. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 


HELICOPTER RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. You referred a moment ago, General, to the program 
of research and development relative to helicopters. My recollection 
is that in a discussion of this matter the Secretary of Defense indicated 
that the helicopter program as such was going to be primarily an Army 
program. Will that apply to research and deve ‘lopment as well, or is 
that merely in the operations ? 

General Yares. If he made that statement I am sure it applies 
mainly to the operations. We develop the helicopters for the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is no money in the Army research and 
development program relative to the helicopter research ? 

General Yarrs. Not exactly; there is money in the Army research 
and development program for helicopter development, which they 
transfer to us. The Air Force does the basic backup development in 
rotors, engines, helicopter navigation systems, et cetera, which are 
needed. The Army transfers money to the Air Force for specific heli- 
copter development. That is the way it is carried out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does your sheet there show the actual transfer of 
any funds from the Army ? 
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General Yates. No, sir; they will defend their budget. We have a 
program with them for the development of three convertiplanes. We 
are developing for them a heavy helicopter with Hughes. The entire 
budget for those items is in the Army program. 

General Picurer. Mr. Chairman, to keep the record straight, the 
helicopter assault mission remains with the Air Force. Also there 
will be a continuing Air Force requirement in air rescue, and in the 
training of pilots. 

SCIENCES 


Mr. Scrivner. You had one item here of “Sciences.” Some of them 
are on the human factor. 

General Yares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those are hard to explain. I have seen the 
list of some of the programs, and I expect to see the latest itemized 
list a little later. Some of them seem rather far-fetched. One which 
was reported to us is that the Air Force is financing a project at Har- 
vard on developing a working model of the Soviet social system. I do 
not know how much that was going to cost. 

General Yates. Developing what, sir ? 

Mr. Scrivner. The working model of the Soviet social system. 
Where does that come into the Air Force research, and where does 
it come into military research ? 

General Yates. I do not know whether that item is presently in the 
program or not, but I do have a witness who will be in in just a 
moment who I am sure can answer the question for you. U.S.S. R. 
vulnerability is involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are waiting, let me say that the Air Force 
has carried on in the past several programs which were somewhat 
similar to this. Was that not your RAND program? 

General Yates. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was an Air Force program. 

General Yates. The RAND program is mainly oriented toward 
weapons systems. 

Mr. Scrivner. Be that as it may, I have seen a copy of a RAND 
report on a study of the Soviet which was a very good one. 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was very interesting. I have read it 2 or 3 times. 
Every once in awhile when some of these situations arise I go back 
and read it again and find many times a very logical explanation of 
what is going on. But where does that come into the Air Force pro- 
gram? Where does that come into the military program? If there 
is going to be research in that field, is that not something more logi- 
cally coming under State Department research, rather than the Air 
Force or the other military services? 

General Yares. Well, that ties to the State Department as well as 
it does to the military. All psychological-warfare activities of the 
Government are coordinated, I believe, by the Jackson committee, or 
the Psychological Strategy Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would that be financed by Air Force research 
programs? 

General Yates. That particular project, as I recall it, was, as many 
RAND projects are, done for a department assignment of the Air 
Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


STUDY OF SOVIET SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Colonel Gaceg. It is a broad subject. At the time it was initiated 
it was recognized as not primarily an Air Force mission, but one of 
general interest to all the three services, and it also has interest to 
other departments of the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, why do they not finance the program, 
instead of the Air Force? 

Colonel Gaccr. Well, we have the policy of one service in this area 
completely financing one project; the Army and the Navy and other 
departments get the benefit from this research; and we, in turn, get 
the benefit of what they do entirely on their own. Actually, the 
Harvard work has been redirected during the past year to satisfy Air 
Mons requirements primarily. 

General Yates. I would like to amplify that, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may. 
Mr. Scrivner. I have just one more question of the Colonel. How 
much is included in the fiscal year 1954 for this program ? 

Colonel Gaccr. We have $150,000 in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Hrvus«a. Is that the final year? 

Colonel Gaccr. This is the final year. 

Mr. Hruska. Is there any thought on your part or on the part of 
those in charge to extend the life beyond the plan ? 

Colonel Gacer. No, sir; that is a firm agreement all along the line. 
This project will terminate on June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we can help you confirm that firm agree- 
ment. 


REVIEW AND EVALUATION OF EFFORT IN FIELD OF SCIENCE 


General Yares. Mr. Chairman, if I could make one statement I 
think it would help clarify this whole proposition a little bit. 

Very recently we have all been worried about the difficult problem 
of the evaluation of proper military effort in the area of psychological 
warfare and the social science studies. The Peasant and Develop- 
ment Board has recently had a very active committee which has gone 
into the whole area completely to determine what is being done by the 
State Department, military departments, and others interested in 
this area, and what should be done by these various agencies. Out of 
this is coming a definitive plan which places on each “‘mnilitary service 
and outside through the Psychological Strategy Board a specific re- 
sponsibility for a given job in this overall area. Since we have started 
other investigations we have made some changes in our program which 
I think are constructive changes, and the Air Force has reduced its 
program slightly, in the overall area from the original figure planned 
for this coming year. 

The rules that we now have, so far as the jobs we will do in this 
area are concerned are: (a@) They must be jobs which are specifically 
assigned to the Department of Defense by the Psychological Strategy 
Board as an area which we must work on; and () within the Depart- 
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ment of Defense they must have been specifically allocated to the Air 
Force as a primary responsibility of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under those guide lines you ought to be able to go 
down through a lot of these programs and knock some of them off. 

General Yarres. We have gone down through these programs and 
knocked off some of them in the past 6 months, Mr. Chairman. This 
review is going on continuously under a special committee organized 
by the Research and Development Board, which I assume will be 
carried on by some interservice committee in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Yarrs. The program is much better now than it has been in 
the past. The mechanism is established now to insure a continuing 
effective program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anybody else here who wants to add anything 
to the discussion on research and development ? 

General Asrensio. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If not, that is all. 

General Asensto. We will resume at 1: 30 with “Contingencies” ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Asensto. Very well, sir. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, this morning in discussing research 
and development, I had made an inquiry about the number of military 
and civilians in the research and development program, and we were 
told there were 22,804 military and 20,000 civilians. 

In looking on page 8 of the green sheet the breakdown there in the 
summary only shows a matter of 9,141 in fiscal year 1953 and an 
estimate of 10,584 in fiscal 1954. 

General Asensro. General Roth included certain indirect employees 
as well. - We had a question of definition of “direct” and “indirect” 
this morning, and, in one sense, the employees in research and test 
support, program 460, “Maintenance and Operation” appropriation 
would be considered indirect support of research and development. I 
think that is where the confusion lay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Check with General Roth and get that cleared up 
because the two do not jibe. 

General Asensto. Inasmuch as we are going to include the compre- 
hensive picture of personnel, it will be cleared up in that summary. 

(See p. 63 for personnel summary. ) 
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Frmay, May 15, 1953. 
CONTINGENCIES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, BUDGET DIRECTOR, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES Y. BANFILL, DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. JOHN F. McCARTNEY, ACTING DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL INVESTI- 
GATIONS, OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

HERBERT SUFIT, CHIEF, RESERVE AND CONTINGENCIES BRANCH, 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LT. COL. THOMAS C. McGUIRE, BUDGET OFFICER, BUDGET AND 
FISCAL OFFICE, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 





, Estimat Estimate 
ths 059 ’ , 
Actual, 1952 1983 1954 
eugeeneeenes —_——- $$$ ———_—__|——_— —_ 
Appropriation or estimats on | $40, 600, 000 $30, 787, 000 $31, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 10, 139 
Total available for obligation 40, 610, 139 30, 787, 006 31, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 2, 201, 853 
Obligations incurred 38, 108, 286 30, 787, 000 31, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air 
Force’”’ 56, S91 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air 
Force’’.... “ —e 7 — 67, 000 
Total obligations... . . 38, 465, 177 30, 720, 000 31, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
tt . Estimate, | Estimate 
Description Actual, 1952 aa? to 7 
so ye : 1953 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| 
1, Congressional travel..-. : oa $311 $1, 500 $10, 000 
2. Miscellancous current expenses 197, 414 256, 500 256, 000 
3. Other contingency expenses 38, 257, 313 30, 462. 000 30, 734, 000 
Total direct obligations. --. ‘ Se 4 38, 455, 038 30, 720, 000 31, 000, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
2. Miscellaneous current expenses 10, 131 
3. Other contingency expenses 8 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 10, 139 


Total obligations_- os ‘ 38, 465, 177 30, 720, 000 31, 000, 000 
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Comgutions by eopene: 


| 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Object classification Actual, 1952 | 





1953 j 1954 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | | 

EE ee ea eee ‘eet ia $311 $1, 500 $10, 000 

07 Other contractual services eb Ki didiba baka Lad 38, 454, 727 30, 718, 500 30, 990, 000 

Total, direct obligations ..............------ 38, 455, 038 oe 30, 720, 000 31, 000, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 

ACCOUNTS 

07 Other contractual services sae =_—— 10, 139 deabhiadawstagec Lad 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

other accounts -- Soctbbhctidibdeeddibthdeeohate Mi BR ewseck <b cil Sebbdipeeddase 

Total obligations J a = es . 38, 465, 177 30, 720, 000. 31, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up the item of “Contingencies” and we will hear from 
General Asensio. 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
estimate for contingencies for the Department of the Air Force, in 
the amount of $31 million, is to cover those requirements which are 
of an emergency nature and certain expenses which are not directly 
related to, and therefore, not a proper charge to any specific program. 
Due to the emergent nature of the requirements, it is to the best interest 
of the United States Government to have the accountability for these 
funds accomplished by a certificate of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

There are included in the estimate before you, funds required to 
defray expenses of travel of members of congressional committees, 
miscellaneous expenses in connection with official functions and visits 
of distinguished guests to Air Force installations and activities, and 
other contingency expenses. 

The amount of $10,000 for congressional travel has been included 
at the direction of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Responsi- 
bility for funding this requirement has been placed on a rotating 
basis between the three services and it will be an Air Force responsi- 
bility during fiscal year 1954. 

The dollar requirement under project 721—“Miscellaneous current 
expenses” represents a continuation of the fiscal year 1953 level of 
expenditures. This level has been held despite increases in activities 
and programs. 

In view of the nature of the items included under “Other contin- 
gency expenses,” program 730, project “A,” further information will 
be made available at the time of detailed consideration of this project. 

Program 730, project “B,” demonstrates a decrease of $160,000 from 
fiscal year 1953 requirements. This is made possible largely by the 
completion of a major classified project by the end of fiscal year 1953. 

The reluctance of the Air Force to increase total dollar requirements 
in this area is manifested by comparing this request with that of pre- 
vious years, since the level is held pretty constant. I think that the 
program with respect to congressional travel needs no further 
explanation. 

Our witness in the area of miscellaneous current expenses is Mr. 
McLaughlin, of the Secretary’s office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. McLaveuutn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the miscellaneous current expenses of the Air Force include expendi- 
tures for such activities as: Maintenance of community relations with 
officials of civic organizations and local and State governments; liaison 
with scientific and academic organizations and institutions; official 
occasions, such as Armed Forces Day and Department of Defense joint 
civilian orientation conferences; liaison with representatives of for- 
eign governments for the purpose of orientation and training in Air 
Force tec hniques and operations; expenses incident to the maintenance 
of inter-American relations; and other expenses incurred with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Air Force which are not properly 
chargeable against other appropriations. 

Ri gid controls are maintained over the expenditure of these funds. 
Existing policy governing their use requires that all such expenditures 
must. be justified on the basis that they contribute to accomplishment 
of the mission of the command involved and that they are on the most 
austere basis. 

The total estimate for this program for fiscal year 1954 is $256,000. 


MAINTENANCE OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In times past there has been a great deal of criticism, 
and some of it is properly placed, to the effect that there have been 
Government funds expended for some of the programs included in 
this under the maintenance of community relations with officials of 
cities, counties, and business executives and what not. 

What is the justification for an expenditure of that kind ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. The expenditures within the Zone of the In- 

terior, Mr. Chairman, for the Air Force, particularly in this past 
year and the year coming, is because we are going into an expansion 
of facilities that affect these communities. We read in the paper 
every day of the effect of jets in nearby communities. We have an 
effect on communities in the way of additional requirements for edu- 

cation, recreation facilities, and many other things. We pursue a 
course, with respect to that nearby community, of outlining the plans 
and objectives of that installation, what its problems are and how the 
community may best work with us and we with them. In that con- 
nection, we would invite from time to time—not on a very great basis— 
members of chambers of commerce, the local bar association, and 
people of stature in the community who can work with us. Our 
expenditure might possibly be $18 or $26 for a luncheon, at which 
time we would have a conference session to discuss our mutual prob- 
es We have found that this approach has paid many dividends 

roviding for quick and effective resolution of our interrelated 
re alems. ‘The expenditures, themselves, have been very low for 
the return that we feel we have gotten in more effective community 
relations. It is something whic h we just cannot put aside. We can- 
not expect the comm: ander to personally put out of pocket for such 
expenditures in the pursuit and discharge of his responsibilities. 

I would like to assure you that such “expenditures are more than 
closely monitored. Every penny, you might say, that is expended out 
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of these funds will, at one time or another, be completely reviewed in 
the Secretary’s Office, and if there is s anything out of line, corrective 
action is taken. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would account for the increase from $197,000 
in 1952 to $256,500 in 1953? 

General Asensio. The 1953 gross ties to the increase of the Air 
Force, because from 1952 to 1953 we did have a considerable expansion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines in these various individual areas 
what is to be spent and what is not? 

Mr. McLaveuutin. Guide lines are prescribed by the Secretary. The 
original programs of the Air Force Commands for their requirements 
are sent in and finally approved by the Secretary. In every instance, 
the Secretary will have given final approval to the expenditure in- 
volved. 


CIVILIAN ORIENTATION CONFERENCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Give us a little more explanation for the record of 
these civilian orientation conferences which, also, have been a subject 
of a oe deal of discussion. 

Mr. McLavuenrin. At the present time the civilian orientation 
Pia s are directed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
The present plan has been to have leading figures of all walks of life 
of America view for themselves and be aware of the programs of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. It has been determined that the best 
way this could be done was to have the individual American citizen 
view the Armed Forces in actual operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of the $256,000 is earmarked for that 
activity ? 

Mr. McLaveutry. For the Air Force, it would be approximately 
$6.000, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these programs about which we have been talk- 
ing—your local groups and your civilian orientation conferences— 
being studied in the Defense Department at this time? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the possibility that a review will bring about a 
decrease in this activity ? 

Mr. McLaveutin. There would be that possibility, yes, sir. 


INTERAMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, all of us realize the value of good relations 
with our Latin American friends, both in Central and South America, 
and for many years we have been carrying on these joint activities, but 
my recollection is that they formerly were carried in a separate ap- 
propriation item ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. That is right. It was under “Maintenance and 
operation.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been deleted from that program and is 
now increased in this $256,000 request. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Yes, sir. 
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OFFICIAL EXPENSES NOT CHARGEABLE AGAINST OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Give us an example of what you have referred to as 
subsection D, “Official expenses incurred, w ith approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, which are not properly chargeable against 
other appropriations.” 

Mr. McLaveuuin, I would like to suggest that we, in order to give 
you a full and informative reply, we consider whether we would 
stay on or go off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will receive what you can furnish us on the 
record. 

Mr. McLaveutin. The most recent example is the tragedy that hit 
in Ei igland as a result of these terrific storms which caused severe 
damage and the loss of American personnel and dependents. 

We were faced with an overnight situation that there was no way 
by which the remains of these dependents, and in one instance, the 
entire family—the sponsor and his dependents were wiped out—and 
there was no way by which the preparation for burial costs, casket, 
and so forth, could be provided for. As an emergency action, we 
obligated money to get those bodies back to America. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

There have been several items of different nature where we have 
incurred an expense that is properly payable, and for some reason or 
another it has not been properly taken care of. The Secretary will 
use his discretion in making a determination as to whether this obli- 
gation which has been incurred by the Air Force was a legitimate one 
and whether it should be paid. 

We have an example of a man who was recalled to duty with the 
Air Force. He was brought in and processed and he lost several days 
of employment before it was determined that he should not have been 
recalled. He was a journeyman, and there was not any question that 
the Government owed him for the days of employment he had lost. 
It had made an error. He made no claim for pay and allowances for 
the period of his processing. He made a very honest claim for the 
days of work he lost, which amounted to $186. 

Mr. Scrivner. W ell, if we cannot trust the Secretary of Defense 
to spend a rather modest sum like this, it would be a rather sad com- 
mentary on the type of men we get in public office. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McLauenurn. With reference to these subparagraphs, para- 
grees A total would be $88,200, paragraph B is $63,000, paragraph C 
is $78,000, and paragraph D is $26,800 for a current total of $256,000. 


OruEeR ConTINGENCY EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Other contingency expenses, 
projects A and B.” 

General AsENsio. Our witness for project A is Brig. Gen. Charles 
Y. Banfill. 

General Banritt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the amount requested under the appropriation “Contingencies of the 
Air Force,” is the estimated amount required by the Director of Intel- 
ligence to obtain direct intelligence, the cost of which should not be 
paid from other appropriations for security reasons, and because 
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certain included expenses cannot be classified as pertaining to any 
partic ular appropriation and are extraordinary in character. 

The projects contemplated through the use of contingency funds 
have been carefully analyzed to prevent duplication by other intelli- 
gence activities and represent, in our opinion, the minimum effort 
necessary for the continuation of the United States Air Force intel- 
ligence program for fiscal year 1954. The sensitive nature of the 
intelligence program makes it necessary to present details in an off- 
the-record discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your obligation up to the latest date ? 

Colonel Mc( rU IRE. $7 163. 000. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of what date? 

Colonel McGuire. For 1953, sir. 

Mr. Surir. Through March 31 the obligations are $4,836,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of March 31? 

Mr. Surrr. As of March 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. How mvch was actually expended ? 

Mr. Surrr. Expended is $2,606,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of what date? 

Mr. Surir. The 31st of March. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you anticipate will be obligated by the end 
of the year ¢ 

Mr. Surit. $7,163,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would indicate you anticipate obligating in the 
last 8 months of the year almost as much as you obligated all the 
other 9 months? 

Mr. Surir. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the standard practice? It seems to be. 

Mr. Surrr. Well, we have had a growth during the course of the 
year,as mentioned. It will continue to grow during 1954, sir. There 
are obligations in Europe and the Far East which are constantly in- 
cre asing. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the program is expanding? 

Mr. Surrr. Yes, and will continue to grow in 1954, 

Mr. ScrrvNer. What can you tell us about this program on the 
whole as to what is obligated? What has been obligated, what will be, 
and what has been expended 

Mr. Surir. For the total appropriation ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Including what you have given us. I am talking 
about the $30,462,000. 

Mr. Surrr. Under the $30,462,000 we have obligated $28,006,631. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of March 31? 

Mr. Surit. The 31st of March. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the expenditure? 

Mr. Surir. $25,709,359 as of the 31st of March. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will be your final obligation? Will that be 
all of it? 

Mr. Surit. Yes, sir. We estimate the complete obligation of the 
amount. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is all. Is there some other statement on this? 
General Asensi0. We have project B on 731, sir. 

General Banritt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


General Asensio. Colonel McCartney will cover project B. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, you may; proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel McCartney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in general, the funds required under “Contingencies of the Air Force” 
ire utilized by the Director of Special Investigations i i n providing tl 

competent, centrally directed special investigations ani eountarinitel 
ligence service to all Air Force activities. 

Expenditures of funds from this appropriation are placed under 
trict control and in all cases are reviewed by my ofian Further, it 
should be noted that our fiscal year 1954 estimate reflects a 36-percent 
decrease when compared with estimated requirements for fiscal year 
1953. ‘This decrease is attributable to two major factors: 

The initial phase in the implementation of a classified project is 
scheduled for completion during fiscal year 1953. The requirements 
for fiscal year 1954 will be limited to necessary expenses incident to 
the continued monitoring of the project, inspections and refresher 
training of participants in certain technical skills. 

The elimination of case back logs, the acquisition of necessary 
equip ment and supplies, and continuing review and revision of opera 
ing methods and procedures has resulted in substantial vabediiené j in 
expenditures of contingencies funds in connection with the operation 
of the Office of Special Investigations. 

Specific functions and responsibilities of the Oflice of Special Inves- 
tigations which are financed from the contingencies appropriation 
include: 

The conduct of special investigations of major criminal violations 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and applicable Federal stat- 
ites, including fraud and conspiracy matters particularly in connec 
(ion with procurement or disposition of property. 

The performance of the counterintelligence investigative mission 
vithin the Air Force which includes investigations pertaining to sub 
versive activities, espionage, sabotage, personnel disaffection, security 
violations, and other related matters. OSI also is responsible, in col 
iaboration with other countei intellige “nce agencies of the Government, 
for the collection and dissemination of such counterintelligence data as 
has a bearing on the effective per lermaiien e of the Air Force mission. 

3. The conduct of such personnel background investigations as are 
required in connection with security clearances of individuals for 
access to classified security information. 

The budget estimates for the Office of Special Investigations are 
based on the assumption that personnel background investigations will 
remain substantially the same and substantive type investigations will 
reflect a moderate increase. The average trained-agent strength at 

he close of fiscal year 1952 was below the programed agent strength. 
Gasmmeuoatir, due to this and expansion of the Air Force, a very sub- 
stantial backlog of personnel security investigations existed. It is an- 
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ticipated that the trained-agent strength will approximate the pro- 
cramed strength during fiscal year 1953, and, therefore, it is assumed 
that the Office of Special lastatigations will operate with a normal 
backlog during fiscal year 1954. 

The sum of $284,000 for the fiscal year 1954 will enable the Office 
of Speci: il Investigations to accomplish the classified phase of the 
assigned mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. To boil it down in language most of us can under- 
stand, what you are actually telling us here is that there is and of 
necessity must be within the Air Force a group of men who are pri- 
marily whs ut you might call sleuths or detectives? In other words, if 

‘rimes have been eee -d you must determine who did it? 

Colonel McCartney. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. hak try to bring the criminal to justice. That is 
one in every city in the United States. They all have such investi- 

itive bodies. So do the States and so does the Federal Government. 
We must have them. 

The other part of it is the fact that although we might not like to 
admit it we do find that within our services there are people who will 
violate security regulations and will engage, perhaps, in espionage and 
sabotage and subversive activities of various kinds, so that you have 
within the Air Force a group of men whose job it is to ferret out those 
activities and the persons conducting them. 

Colonel McCartney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just about what it amounts to; is it not? 

Colonel McCartney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. To cover that for an air force of almost 1 million 
men which in itself, altogether, would compose a pretty good-sized 
city, you have asked within this one fund for $284,000 for your 
activities ? 

Colonel McCartney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose if any city of a million population could 


run a program like this for $284,000 they would think they were 
getting a Peete good bargain? 


General Asensto. They would, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

General Asensio. T his concludes our presentation on the appropri- 
ations “Contingencies 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 
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Monpay, May 18, 1953. 
SUMMARY OF AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. O. S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

COL. PRESCOTT M. SPICER 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

I should like to make this comment at this time; namely, that it 
appears to me the approach on many of these budgetary matters is in 
reverse. In other words, you gentlemen come in and say that you are 
in here to defend this budget. It is the other way around; you are 
in here to prove it. You are just like the plaintiff in a court; the 
burden of proof is on you, not upon us to disprove your needs. 

General AsEensio. Sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Justa minute. In the Pentagon and here you always 
have a large staff of people who work on this. We have 3 members 
of the committee and I clerk. Our time and staff are limited. I think 
the proper approach is for you to assume the burden of proof. It is 
not up to us to disprove it. If that approach is taken maybe we will 
get along just a little more rapidly. 

General Asensio. May I makea statement as to that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. In the Air Force our objective has been to outlaw 
the terminology “defense of the budget.” We are here to justify and 
to support the budget in as much detail as is desired by the committee. 
We wish to make perfectly clear the premise upon which we have ar- 
rived at our conclusions that there are certain monetary requirements 
to fulfill whatever program we are endeavoring to support. 

Mr. Scrivner. That approach is quite helpful. We are all working 
toward the same goal, which is security of the country for the lowest 
possible dollar expenditure. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because if we spend more than we can afford we 
feed the fires of inflation. If inflation grows as rampant in this coun- 
try as it has in other countries we open the door to the possibility of 
communistic growth within. If we should succumb from within, no 
matter how much defense we have against Communist aggression from 
without, we are sunk anyway. I have seen inflation in some of these 
other countries travel so fast that it is no surprise they were easy prey 
to communism. 

We have with us this morning General Picher, the Assistant for Pro- 
graming. Do you have a statement, General ? 

General Picuer. I have, sir, a 9-page unclassified version which can 
go in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. By unclassified you mean that any secret informa- 
tion has been deleted therefrom ? 

General Picuerr. Yes, sir; all the classified information has been 
deleted. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I am sorry the slides are not available due to lack 
of alternating current, because I personally am quite a believer in 
the presentation of matter through slides. They are more compact 
and usually much cheaper than huge charts, which are difficult to 
handle. We hope that before the hearings are over we will have an 
opportunity to see those. 

General Prcirer. I have the charts from which the slides were made 
coming over from the Pentagon, sir. Although a great deal of the 
presentation is tied immediately to the slides, I think we can go ahead. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go as far as we can while we are waiting for 
that. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Picurer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Secretary of Defense in his appearance before this committee on May 
11, 1953, discussed the policies and principles which guided the re- 
vision of the three services’ programs and budgets for fiscal year 1954. 
He outlined in broad terms the Air Force program resulting from the 
application of these policies and principles. My task is to fill in some 
of the details of this revised program to the extent that data is avail- 
able. The Air Staff and the Air Force field agencies obviously have 
not had sufficient time to run out a complete revision of the original 
fiscal year 1954 program and budget. Therefore, we can present at 
this time only orders of magnitude. Additional detail will be made 
available to the committee at a later date in connection with the justi- 
fication of specific programs and budget projects. 

I will limit myself in this portion of our general presentation to 
the major elements of the revised Air Force program. General Cook 
will then present the procurement and production aspects, and Gen- 
erals Stone and Asensio will discuss the status of funds and the fiscal 
aspects of the program. 


INTERIM GOAL OF 120 WINGS 


Subjeet to the later review of forces, missions, and strategic plans, 
referred to by the Secretary of Defense in his statement to the com- 
mittee, an interim goal of 120 wings has been established for the Air 
Force. Existing combat wings have been continued as effective units 
and new wings added to the fullest extent possible within the per- 
sonnel and funds ceilings described by the Secretary of Defense. 

The end fiscal year 1953 position is 6 wings less than the number 
presented here last year. The fiscal year 1953 budget was prepared 
on the assumption that combat operations in Korea would cease by 
end fiscal year 1952. Events have since overtaken us. The additional 
year of combat attrition and the demonstrated need for a theater re- 
serve of aircraft similar to that provided active combat theaters dur- 
ing World War II has reduced the number of fighter aircraft avail- 
able for the activation of new wings. 

The end positions by fiscal years are: 


End— 
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PROVISION FOR KOREAN OPERATIONS 


The original fiscal year 1954 Air Force budget transmitted to the 
Congress in January made no provision for Korean operations beyond 
end fiscal year 1953 and, therefore, no provisions for an additional 
vear of combat attrition and for the continuation of theater reserve 
through end fiscal year 1954. The revised budget provides for Ko- 
rean operations through end fiscal year 1954 1 and for ammunition an 
idditional 6 months. "This chi inge, in effect, would have increased our 
aircraft requirements for fiscal year 1954, but with a smaller program 
all major units still can be fully equipped soon after activation. By 
the end of the programing period 30 June 1956, all 120 wings will be 
fully equipped and modernized. 


AIR-TO-AIR REFUELING PROGRAM 


Before turning to the support forces, I would like to mention the 
\ir-to-air refueling program. During the past year, we have made 
significant progress in the technique of refueling fighters in the air 
ind have, therefore, extended the program to prov ‘ide tankers for these 
nits. This will permit fighter ae raft to greatly extend their range 
and useful time in the air. 


FLYING SUPPORT FORCES 


The flying support forces have been adjusted in balance with the 
ephasing of major units. Since ce rtain categories of these forces 
have already reached their 143 wing goal, some reductions from pres- 
ent levels will have to be made to bring them back into line with the 
interim goal of 120 wings. Other reductions had to be accomplished 
in order to fit the program to the personnel and resources limitations, 
All support flying units requiring first line aircraft, except MATS, 
will be so equipped by end of fiscal year 1956. The equipping goal 
for MATS is limited to the modernization of 35 squadrons of the 47 
programed. 

NONELYING SUPPORT FORCES 


With respect to nonflying support forces, downward adjustments 
have been made in most categories to bring them into balance with the 
interim force goal of 120 wings and the limited personnel and re- 
sources available to the Air Force. The aircraft control and warn- 
ing program, however, remains substantially the same as reflected in 
the original Air Force fiscal year 1954 budget and represents an in- 
crease in the program presented here last year. Additional mobile 
radar stations have been included to improve and complete the air 
defense system for certain critical areas in the United States. Interim 
equipment will be furnished these units in order to give them an early 
operational capability. That equipment will be repli wed as soon as 
the newer types are available from production. 


RESERVE FORCES 


No reduction has been made in the Reserve forces goals; rather, the 
tempo of equipping has been stepped up. More modern aircraft than 
previously contemplated will be furnished to the Reserve forces. This 
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program contemplated by the end of fiscal year 1956 a 50 percent level 
of aircraft equipping for the Air Force Reserves and a 90-95 percent 
level for the Air National Guard, of which about one-half will be first 
line. A number of nonflying support units, such as air depot wings 
and engineer aviation battalions, have also been programed for the 
Reserve forces, as in previous years. 


AVERAGE MAN-YEARS AND STRENGTII 


To man the units of the Regular Air Force, the Air Force has been 
allowed an average during fise ‘al year 1954 of 970,000 man-years, which 
will provide an end fiscal year 1954 strength of approxim: ately 960,000. 
We have been given a tentative end-year strength of 915,000 military 
personnel for fiscal year 1955. This is gr ratly below our computed 
requirements based on the manning standards discussed here last year 
and reflected in the fiscal year 1954 budget transmitted to the Congress 
in January. We cannot yet state in detail the specific deletions and 
reductions which will have to be made in the force as a whole in order 
to fit it to the manpower ceilings. We can say that the cuts will not 
be made at the expense of the fighting edge of the combat squ adrons. 
The planned ratio of crews to aircraft will be retained. The con- 
tinental air defense system will be continued on a 24-hour-a-day alert 
basis. The strategic air forces will maintain their planned level of 
readiness. The cuts will be applied principally to the overhead, train- 
ing, and support areas. What indirect effects cuts in these areas will 
have on the capability of the combat units cannot be determined at 
this time. 

Under the very rigorous ceiling of 915,000 military personnel ten- 
tatively assigned for “end fiscal year 1955, the Air Force can reach 115 
wings by reductions in both personnel and functions. With the per- 
sonnel ceilings established, a serious shortage exists in the number of 
people in technical training, to raise the skill levels of the Air Force 
in consonance with the increasing complexity of equipment and to 
offset the large losses in 1955 and 1956 due to the expiration of 4-year 
enlistments of gun who came in at the beginning of the Korean 
hostilities. For both fiscal year 1955 and 1956, end strengths of 
960,000 to 965,000 should be granted to permit a technical-training 
level which will produce the skills required in workable balance with 
the needs. 

DEPLOYMENT PLAN 


The peactime-deployment plan is a compromise between the need 
for locating tactical units in positions most favorable to the per- 
formance of their wartime assignment and the necessity for locating 
them where they can be maintained and trained in an economical and 
efficient manner during a prolonged cold-war period. The heavy 
bomber and heavy reconnaissance wings will conduct periodic man- 
euvers in various areas of the world. The medium bomb, medium 
strategic reconnaissance, and strategic fighter wings will be — 
tioned both in the United States and overseas. Those units oversea 
will be deployed on a rotational basis so as to broaden the cqeiaie 
of their crews. At the present time, the strategic air forces, except 
for those in the Far East, are stationed mostly in the U nited States. 

The air defense fighters will be deployed so that they are integrated 
with coverage of the radar control and warning net. Locating the 
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interceptor squadrons so as to coordinate their capabilities with the 
radar control and warning system has posed most intricate time and 
space problems. The deployment we have evolved represents the 
results of the best scientific advice available in the United States in 
providing protection for our heavily populated and industrial areas. 

Many of the tactical wings will be deployed overseas. ‘Those units 
of our tactical Air Force in the United States will be stationed gen- 
erally in the southern and southeastern areas so as to be near the in- 
fantry and airborne divisions in those areas. This is particularly ad- 
vantageous for the refinement of close tactical support techniques and 
principles of air-lifted troop employment. 

Our planned deployment, both on a permanent and on a rotational 
basis, gives rise to a good part of our overseas base requirements. The 
remainng base requirements arise from our post D-day deployment 
plans. 

COMBAT OPERATING RESERVES 


It is these elements (size of the force, level of equipping, degree of 
modernization, level of manning, and the positioning of forces) which 
determine combat effectiveness. There is one additional element 
which is essential to the combat effectiveness of the force: combat 
operating reserves. In the event of war, our plans call for the im- 
mediate commitment to combat of the bulk of our forces. In order 
for our forces to operate at wartime activity rates after D-day, special 
reserves of consumables, such as spare parts, ammunition and fuel, 
must be available. Peacetime stock levels would not be sufficient to 
sustain the forces at wartime activity rates for any extended period 
of time, even after allowing for aircraft attrition. Therefore, a sufl- 
cient reserve of consumbles, over and above the peacetime stock levels, 
must be accumulated before D-day to enable the aircraft, in being 
on D-day, to fight at full wartime activity rates until production 
catches up with consumption. 

The wartime deployment of our force will be quite different from 
its peacetime deployment. A greater proportion of our total force 
will be operating from overseas bases. Base equipment and consum- 
ables to support these units overseas must be prepositioned at the 
installations form which they must operate if our wartime deploy- 
ment is to be immediately effective. Since these stocks of consum- 
ables and equipment are to be stored overseas and held for war, they 
are not available to the peacetime force. 

Sufficient stocks must be accumulated and provided to permit the 
D-day force to operate at wartime activity rates until such time as 
production catches up with consumption. This we refer to as the 
D-to-P day concept. However, this budget does not provide funds 
for the accumulation of all the required stocks and, in accepting this 
limitation in this year’s budget, we are consciously accepting a risk. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


There is another type of wartime reserve, called a mobilization re- 
serve, which is different from the one I have just discussed. This sec- 
ond type of reserve is to provide equipment for those units to be 
mobilized after D-day. For the Air Force, this reserve would consist 
of those items of ground equipment needed to complete the equipping 
of the 57 wings of the Reserve forces which would be mobilized after 
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D-day. In peacetime, the Reserve force units are provided only part 
of the ground equipment, since a considerable amount of ground sup- 
port is furnished by regular units of the Air Force. In time of war, 
however, these Reserve force units will require their full equipment in 
order to deploy and operate as independent wings. We will go as 
far as we can with fiscal year 1953 and prior years’ funds in order 
to provide part of the required reserves. However, for reasons of 
economy, we have not provided for the further accumulation of such 
reserves in this budget. The lack of such a reserve will, of course, de- 
tract from the combat effectiveness of these units and make more diffi- 
cult their utilization in event of war. This is but another of the risks 
we are assuming in this particular budget. 

Last year we stated to this committee that our budget did not pro- 
vide for a combat reserve of aircraft. We pointed out then the seri- 
ous risk we were thus accepting. The original Air Force budget for 
fiscal year 1954 provided for a very modest beginning of such a re- 
serve, the purpose of which is to furnish replacements for aircraft lost 
in combat until such time as aircraft production can catch up to 
the rate of loss. The revised budget does not provide these aircraft. 

The Air Force program, in terms of materiel, people, bases, and 
flying activity, is derived directly from the force goals and from the 
equipping, manning, and basing policies I have discussed. These are 
summarized in what we call the four key programs—aircraft, per- 
sonnel, installations, and flying hours. Essentially, these basic pro- 
grams indicate the inventories of aircraft, personnel, and bases re- 
quired to achieve the force objectives, and the level of flying activity 
needed to attain the required combat effectiveness. All other de- 
tailed programs are derived either directly or indirectly from these 
four basic sources. The proposed fiscal year 1954 budget represents 
a costing of that part of the program which, allowing for lead time, 
required funding in fiscal year 1954. Some parts of the program, 
projecting through end fiscal year 1956, will require funding in later 
years. 

Military and civilian personnel, training rates, active aircraft in- 
ventory, flying hours, and numbers of major installations, both in 
the United States and overseas, have been adjusted downward. This 
adjustment had to go beyond that warranted by the reduction in the 
force goal in order to fit the program to the dollar and personnel 
limitations reflected in the revised fiscal year 1954 Air Force budget. 
In effecting these adjustments, we have endeavored to achieve as 
balanced a program as possible under the circumstances. 


WING STRENGTH 


The following table will serve to relate for you the position in 
wings that the Air Force showed you last year and the present. 
phasing: 


End Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
ahs eee tecelipagtenniecncmmnagasig ems Sr seers siete Silas cade ccitiapetteraaetnoateneaatr-or esac 
Last year 112 | 133 143 143 


This year 106 110 115 | 120 


The change in the as fiscal year 1953 position is the result of 
losses of both modern and World War II aircraft in Korea. 
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The change in wing strength shown at end fiscal year 1954 repre- 
sents a program consistent with the smaller amount of new obliga- 
tional authority requested for the Air Force, an expenditure esti- 
mate of $15.1 billion for the fiscal year, and a military personnel limi- 
tation of an average of 970,000 man- years. 

The strength at the end of fiscal year 1955 is primarily due to the 
limitation of military personnel. 

In order to go to 120 wings by end fiscal year 1956, an end military 
personnel strength of from 960,000 to 965,000 will be required. 


LIMITATIONS ON AIR FORCE PROGRAM FOR 1954 


The limitation on the Air Force program for fiscal year 1954 was 
that we would hold the units in being that we had planned at end fiscal 
year 1953. That was stipulated so that we would not convert exist- 
ing fighter bomber wings into strategic bomb wings at a later date, 
but hold those units until the review I spoke of had been made. That 
was the first limitation. 

The second limitation was one of personnel. We were given an aver- 
age man-year strength for fiscal year 1954 of 970,000. Working to 
get that as high as possible for an end-year position, we feel that we 
can make 960,000 military personnel at the end of fiscal 1954. 

The next limitation was one of obligational authority, in which we 
were allowed $11,688,000,000 for new obligational requests for fiscal 
year 1954. ‘There was in addition an expenditure estimate for the Air 
Force during the fiscal year 1954 of $15,100,000,000. 

Tied to these was the statement that Korea would be assumed to 
continue throughout fiscal 1954. 

Working within those several limitations we have to present to you 
today a program which I cannot give you in great detail but can 
indicate to you in large orders of magnitude, for the time since our 
receipt of these spec ific limitations has not permitted us to make those 
detailed computations which will be later presented to you in the 
detailed justifications for each of the appropriations. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me make one inquiry. You said $11,680,000,000 
of new money was involved, but you did not mention how much would 
be carried over from 1953 as unobligated. 

General Picuer. Do you have that, General Asensio? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is required to give us the whole 1954 picture. 

General Asensto. I shall furnish that information for the com- 
mittee, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Statement of estimated unobligated fiscal year 1953 and prior year funds which 
are expected to be obligated during fiscal year 1954 


Amount 
Aircraft and related procurement__-__- a es - $1, 327, 191, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft ms ele beeen 313, 093, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property__- easnaeal 1, 611, 409, 000 
Research and development—- 3 SG wid i > 8, 862, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements____.----- ae bneatotl ts 252, 000 


Total : coin . daaniaLanee 8, 267, 807, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us any estimate right now ¢ 
General Asensio. It is approximately $3.3 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


HISTORY OF WING STRENGTH 


General Prcner. It might be well to refresh your memories with 
the way the number of wings in the Air Force has changed from year 
to year. 

We ended World War II with about 270 wings, and then thereafter 
progressively went downhill to various Air Force programs, which 
started with 70 wings, went down to 55 wings, down to 48 wings, and 
down to 42 wings. The 42 wings basically were to be financed from 
the fiscal year 1951 budget request. 

Korea began on June 27, 1950, and as a result of that action and the 
additional tension throughout the world with the atomic explosions 
by the Russians, 4 sup spleme ntal appropriations during fiscal year 
1951 raised the Air Force goal for wings successively from 42 to 64 
to 79 and to 84 wings. 

The 1952 budget request and appropriations of the Air Force were 
destine ‘ to raise that to a 95-wing position. 

In last year, fiscal year 1953, there were appropriated sufficient 
funds to go toward the 143 wings; and, as far as aircraft is concerned, 
to finance the aircraft to fully modernize all of the a wings with 
the exception of the B—66’s by the end of fiscal year 19 

The 1956 position, due to the production of the B. -66’s and the 
RB-66’s for the tactical bomber and tactical reconnaissance, made 
the whole 143 wings completely modern by the end of fiscal year 1956. 


L20-WING INTERIM FORCE 


The request which we are coming to you with this year is for the 


120-wing interim force. At the end of fiscal year 1953, this fiscal year, 
we had planned 106 sina of the 143 wings. Those are in existence 
now. All of them have aircraft, although some of those recently 


activated do not have modern aircraft nor complete unit equipment in 
airplanes. 

Under the interim program we can ee by the end of fiscal 
year 1954 from 106 to 110 wings. Then next year, by the end of fiscal 
year 1955, from 110 to 115 wings; and by the aia of fiscal year 1956 
to 120 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those 120 wings will be fully equipped, first line? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. There will be three fighter interceptor 
wings at that time which will have to be equipped with the first 
s5—94A’s and B’s, and the first of the F-89 series, A and B;: so while 
those are technically carried as second line, because of their age we 
will keep them in the inventory until the next year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. So long as they are good enough to do the job they 
are given to do there is no distinction between first and second line, 
is there? 

General Picner. They are not able to do the job so well as the 
F-94C., 
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Mr. Scrivner. I would not put the “so well” in. As long as they 
are abbe to do the job to carry out the mission they are assigned to, 
that is the thing which is required. 

General Picrier. Well, let me rephrase it. In the case of an airplane 
to be used as a fighter interceptor you should have the best airplane 
hat there is, and the later models of the F-89 and of the F—94 can 
perform the mission of shooting down enemy aircraft in either the 
dark or bad weather much more efficiently than the earlier ones, since 
they have more power than the earlier ones and their fire control is 
better than that possessed by the earlier ones. 

That deficiency of three wings I told you we would have on older 
fighter interceptor equipment at the end of fiscal year 1956 will 
be remedied during the following year by the moving into the Air 
Force inventory from production of new fighter interceptors. 
[Deleted.| After those three wings are phased out, the aircraft from 
the regular inventory will be used in the National Guard or in the 
\ir Reserve. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MODERNIZATION OF MEDIUM BOMBER (B-—47) 


General Picuer. The effect of the limitations which I outlined to 
you is very difficult to separate. The extension of time which you 
will see in modernizing the medium bomber units of the Strategic 
Air Command is tied primarily to the amount of money that we 
could expect to expend during 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you leave the B—-47 let me ask a question. All 
of your trouble and delay there is not due to the lack of money, is it? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much of it is due to the fact that the B-47 has been 
modified several times, one modification being to put on a different 
motor which is substantially more powerful, but, of course, requires 
the souping up of the wings and many other parts of the plane, which 
practically calls for rebuilding it. 1s that right or wrong? 

General Picuer. In the case of the B-47 I do not think so, sir. We 
did not go to the 4-engine version. We are considering still the 6- 
engine version as planned. 

The delays in the B-47 have much more to do with getting the 
bombing system operative and in other modifications. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Picuer. Mr. Chairman, in going to this first chart, which 
is extremely detailed, I would like to have this off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


EQUIPPING FORCE OF 106-WING FORCE, 1953 


Mr. Scrivner. In one of your comments, General Picher, you re- 
ferred to the fact that the Air Force contemplated for the fiscal year 
1951 43 wings; that in 1953 it was planned for 106, and that you 
anticipated going up to 110 in 1954. 

Will these added wings, the 106 for 1953—if the present plans are 
carried out—be more fully equipped than might have been expected 
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if we continued a greater expansion as has been talked about, a goal 
of 143? 

General Picuer. No, sir. I would say that their equipping would 
be the same. You asked about 1953. Obviously, nothing can be 
changed. The 1953 funds provided for the aircraft for all the 143 
wings, with the minor exception of the B-66 series to come out 2 
years later. So at end of fiscal year 1955 we could have 115 wings 
almost totally equipped, or we could have had 143 wings almost 
totally equipped. 


IMPROVEMENT IN AIR FORCE DURING PAST YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Is our Air Force better today than it was a year ago? 

General Picner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If my recollection is correct, a year ago Secretary 
Lovett said we had a fine Air Force, so if it is better now than it was 
then, we have a much better Air Force. 

General Picurr. We have a better Air Force today for three reasons: 
We have had a year to work on it; we have had a year’s construction, 
and we have had a year’s procurement. 

Mr. Scrrvner. And you have had a year’s experience. 

General Picuer. Yes. Tied to that experience we have had a year’s 
operation in Korea, which returns to us trained combat people that 
we can put into our new units to teach them how to do it. 

You also have a great increase in the number of modern aircraft that 
are coming out. The B-47 that you referred to earlier has been 
having troubles, but is starting to break loose. The troubles that 
have been experienced in shaking down the B—47 so that it can be an 
operational aircraft are being solved. The training of pilots is being 
carried on and they are enthusiastic about the airplane. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROVISION FOR KOREAN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, the original Truman 1954 budget did not 
include provision for any Korean operations beyond the fiscal year 
1953, but the presently revised budget does provide for Korean 
operations through the end of fiscal year 1954. 

General Picuer. I would say yes, and ask General Asensio if that 
is correct ? 

General Asensto. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that this budget also provides for the 
ammunition for the Air Force for 6 months in addition thereto. 

General Picuer. For ammunition only. 

Mr. Scrivner. So whatever anyone may say about the effect of the 
revised 1954 budget, it does take into consideration the possibility of 
the continuation of the Korean conflict for another year? 

General Picurr. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, of course, if—and we certainly hope and pray 
that it will not continue—it does not continue, then your position is 
much stronger in that you will not have to figure on all those possibili- 
ties during that fiscal year, after July 1? 

General Piciurr. Right. 
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FLYING SUPPORT FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish, General, that you would define the phrase that 
vou use on page 3 of “flying support forces.” 

General Pre icHer. The flying support forces, as used on page 3, are 
those units equipped with aircraft which are not included in the 143 
wings. Further, they do not include the flying training units of the 
fraining C ommand. They are generally of three types—the assault 
wings, which are used to move ground troops close to the front lines 
ind ‘land them there; the cuided- missile units, and a third category: 
those support forces gener rally included within the Miltary Air Trans- 
port Service, their air-transport squadrons, their air-evacuation squad- 
rons for movement of patients in the United States, their rescue 
groups, and their strategic weather reconnaissance groups. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus some miscellaneous liaison planes! 

General Picuer. Plus some smaller units such as the liaison squad- 
rons, which are equipped with light aircraft to be used primarily for 
the logistic support of the aircraft and warning sites of the Air 
Defense Command, which are located in inaccessible places where there 
ire small fields, or no fields. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus some squadron breakdowns of support for tar- 
vet towing—a miscellaneous group of flying activities. 

Gener al Prcuer. Yes, which have general support for the Air Force 
ind in all cases are tied to one of our missions, The AEW squadrons, 
the “Airborne early warning”, are an augmentation of the range of 
the Air Defense Command to locate aircraft in the air. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when we talk about the Air Force— 
ind I am using the Air Force as one term, one branch of the military 
service—we cannot stop merely at the 120 wings about which we have 
talked, or the 143, but must take into consideration the fact that we 
have in addition thereto a large number of other flying units? One 
of the largest ones, of course, is the Military Air Transport Service. 

General Picuer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, to get the entire picture of the Air Force, we have 
to look at all the elements in it and not merely those that we consider 
the combat. wings or the wings attached thereto. 

General Picner. That isright. But all those things whether flying 
or nonflying, support as the end object the combat wings, regardless 
of what size. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 3 of your statement you say: 

All support flying units requiring first-line aircraft, except MATS, will be so 
equipped by the end of the fiscal year 1956. 

For the record, define what you mean by “first-line aircraft,” and 
how do you determine what is and what is not a first-line aircraft? 


DEFINITION OF FIRST-LINE ATRCRAFT 


General Picuer. The definition of “first-line aircraft” varies with 
the type of aircraft. As an example, we consider the first-line life of 
fighters to be 3 years and first-line life of bombers to be 6 years. 

Mr. Manon. All bombers? 

General Picuer. Yes. This assignment of an arbitrary number of 
years to the first-line life of an aircraft is an administrative method 
which is used in computing at what time we should bring in a new 
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model. In order to determine the number of aircraft of the new type 
we should purchase, and the rate at which they should be procured 
from the factory, you must have some administrative method of show- 
ing how the ol ler aircraft would be pulled out of the inventory be- 
cause of age. 

These first-line lives, regardless of their duration, are not fixed and 
immutable. There is in the Air Force a first- and second-line aireraft 
board which considers each type of aircraft from a year to a year and 
a hi lf be fore it is due to become nner line and, upon the basis of 
the performance of the airplane and in consideration of the threat 
that it would have to meet from the namie determines whether or not 
the airplane should be continued as first line for an additional year 
or an additional 2 years, or whether it should be declared “second line” 
and thereby generate a requirement for new procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well then, as far as the 3-year setup is concerned, 
that is a rather arbitrary rule? 

General Picurr. It is a mechanism used to find out in the future 
what you should buy, and when. 


SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE OF PLANES ARBITRARILY CLASSED “SECOND 


LINE” 


Mr. Scrrvner. How much does this board that you have referred 
to consider the potential of the enemy 4 oan other words, we have seen 
a demonstration already with the B-26’s in Korea. According to 
this arbitrary rule, a B-26 has been ie for how long? When 
did the first B-26 start coming off the line? 

General Picurr. The B-26 was first produced in 1948 to 1945. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. So with the arbitrary rule of 6 years, 
it is already a second-line plane. This is 1953. 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they are doing a very effective job in Korea; 
are they not ! 

General Picnrer. They are doing a good job for World War II 
aircraft, and there is no enemy air. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are doing a good job; are they not? 

General PicueEr. They are doing a good job for World War II 
aircraft, but the B—57, the new one, would do a better job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede all that. But the B-26 is doing a 
good job; is it not? 

General Picner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, as long as it is doing a good job, why should it not 
be considered a good plane? There may be circumstances, of course, 
where it could not do what it is doing, but the facts are that it is 
capable of doing the job right there in Korea today, regardless of 
any arbitrary rule that a bomber is “second line” after 6 years. 

Now, let us take a certain-type fighter, for example. It comes off 
the line in 1953 and then some more will come in 1954 and some in 
1955. At the end of 1955 the one that came off the line in 1953 is said 
to be a second-line plane, but here are the new ones coming off the line 
in 1955. What are these new ones, first line or second line? 

General Picner. According to the ground rule, sir, they would be 
second line. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Actually, if they were able to do the job that the; 
were designed to do, there would not be any reason for calling them 


“second line.” would there. except for the rule? 


General Picuer. No, sir. 

In this column of the chart here [indicating] 1 have prejudged what 
the first- and second-line board would do when it reaches end of fiscal 
year 1956. ‘There is in the inventory a single-place fighter interceptor, 


the earliest models of which are starting to go second line at the 


same time that others are being produced. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same model / 

General Picner. Yes. But I have estimated that by the time we get 
there those planes will still be carried as first line. 

Mr. Manon. Would an aircraft today and the same model made 
3 years from now be identically the same aircraft ? 

‘General Picuer. No,sir. They would probably carry forward with 
minor improvements. 

The answer to your question, Mr. Mahon, is that the early models of 
the I-94 series would be carried as second line and the last model as 

line. These second-line aircraft would all be usable and could 

be put in the place where the threat would be considered to be the 
least. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that you modify some of the old ones 
and bring them pretty much up to what the later ones are. 

General Picuer. In this case I do not think that they would be 
modified, but in many cases we do. A case in point is the change in 
the B-36 by the addition of the jet pods. 


NAVY CRITERIA FOR LIFE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. The question naturally arises, why does not the Air 
Force adopt the same criteria for the life of their aircraft as the Navy, 
because when you study the Navy’s presentation of aircraft you will 
find that in many cases their first-line runs almost twice as long as 
the Air Force’s. 

General Picuer. I am not sufficiently familiar with the Navy’s 
methods of buying their aircraft. However, the Secretary of De- 
fense’s office and the Bureau of the Budget made investigations of 
both the Air Force’s and the Navy’s system and stated that the system 
that the Air Force uses, considering that those stated lives are only 
mechanisms for projection, and considering the safeguards in the 
first- and second-line aircraft board, they thought ours was a better 
system. 

MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to the matter of manpower, on page 4 
you state that you will have an average of 970,000 man-years for the 
fiscal year 1954 with an end strength of approximately 960,000, and 
that there are tentative plans for carrying on the number of 960,000 
for the succeeding 2 or 3 years, although there is at present, and 
has been, some discussion of a possible year-end strength of 915,000. 

General Picurr. That is right, si 

Mr. Scrivner. So whatever may be the manpower for the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 will have to stand on the facts as they then exist, 


; 


sO we are now concerned solely with the 1954 manpower figures ¢ 
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General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In discussing this have you taken into consideration 
at all any of the figures that have been developed upon the availability 
of manpower for the Air Force as well as the other armed services? 

General Picuer. The old figures that we had tied to the 143-wing 
force were well above the 960,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked. 

(Question read.) 

General Picurr. The answer to the question is, yes, the availability 
of manpower for the armed services is assigned to us from General 
Hershey’s office and suballocated to us by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

In the year in question, fiscal year 1954, an end strength of 960,000 
persons should be within the capability of personnel to be authorized 
for the Air Force, since it is well below the 1,061,000 figure earlier 
authorized for the Air Force by the Secretary of Defense for end 
fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. With regard to projecting the manpower pool into 
future years, in a recent discussion of the matter with Assistant Sec- 
retary Hannah—and his particular job is manpower—he indicated 
that we had been too optimis stic about the number of young men avail- 
able for the service and that we had to face up realistically to the fact 
that there were not the number for the next 4 or 5 years available that 
we at first thought, so that perhaps when we talk about 960,000 it may 
be a more realistic figure than we first anticipated. 

Of course, Secretary Wilson has already said, in reaching these re- 
duced manpower figures, it was not to interfere with the combat 
effectiveness, and there are many activities where that can be done. 


SAVINGS IN MANPOWER 


This is not your particular bailiwick, probably, but from some of 
my visits to orderly rooms, there have been many times and places 
where it seemed to me there could be a saving, a considerable saving, 
in manpower without affecting the combat effectiveness. In looking 
over some other figures, in spite of the fact that we have been told 
of the high morale of the Air Force, there is a very high ratio of Air 
police, plus a very high ratio of military personnel in the Air Force 
hospitals, plus a very large group that operates under a program 
which has been widely advertised by the Air Force as “The Air Force 
Takes Care of Its Own.” What is that program ? 

General Pitcher. That must be personal services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Services given to the Air Force that cannot possibly 
be, and are not, given to the other services. That would be nice if it 
were not for the fact that we are faced with the necessity of being 
rather austere in the expenditure of the taxpayers’ dollars. So cer- 
tainly, looking at it as we must from the conditions that now prevail, 
there are many fields where the Air Force can cut down some of their 
operations to the level of the Army, and in some cases, the Navy, and 
thereby save a large number of personnel, military and civilian, dur- 
ing this period of austerity. There are some who will say that it can- 
not be done, but I am convinced that if the Air Force has the will and 
determination which they have shown in combat to do the same thing 
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in other fields they can do a very admirable job of saving manpower 
for which they will deserve very high credit. 

General Picuer. In order to progress from 106 wings for 960,000 
people to 4 more for 20,000 less and in the next year to go 5 more 
wings for the same amount of personnel, and in 1956 to go 5 more 
wings for almost the same amount of personnel, the Air Force will 
of necessity have to cut out many of the functions and the amount of 
effort that we have allocated to almost all portions of the program. 

By = I do not mean to say that we are going to abolish the air 
police, | ut there will have to be within those personnel ceilings a reduc- 
foe not only in the air police and in the personal services, but also in 
the manning of all the units of the Air Force with the exception of 
the combat groups. 

Now, that additional austerity in planning, tied to the removal of 
some of the Sere to which you have taken exception—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not take exception. I was just pointing them 
out as some of the fertile fields-for saving. 

General Picner. Tied to the removal of some of the functions that 
you have mentioned, that additional austerity in planning is in addi- 
tion to what we have already done. We have continuously reduced the 
T.O.&E.’s. We have been assisted in doing it by both Houses of the 
Congress. But even prior to the efforts of the Congress the Air Force 
had looked carefully at it T. O. & E.’s. Weare continuing to do that, 
sir, and the fact that the chart shows progress to 120 wings from 106 
for 20,000 personnel Jess is in itself a guaranty that what you are say- 
ing here will have to be done. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have as much confidence in the Air Force as 
f—and I am sure you have—is there any doubt in your mind but that 
the Air Force will accomplish this goal? 

General Picuer. No, sir. I am sure we will. 


SIX-DAY WEEK 


Mr. Scrivner. | am sure you will, too. In addition, it could be that 
you could pick up a considerable amount of manpower without any 
increase if in many of your installations we went to a 6-day week 
instead of a 5-day week. I say that advisedly because I have been in 
the vicinity of any number of airbases on Friday and then on Saturday 
and Sunday, and then again on Monday, and the exodus therefrom over 
the weekend is rather remarkable. 

General Picurr. I cannot contest your personal observations, and I 
know they must be true. I further know that in the Strategic Air 
Command, while there may be people who take the weekend off, there 
are people on the line who do the werk that is required. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will make an exception of SAC, plus some other 
units. Iam talking about bases generally, where they are not on the 
round-the-clock standby. Perhaps I am too old fashioned. Possibly 
I was born 30 or 40 years too soon, but I was always taught, believed 
it, and practiced it, that being a military man was a 24- hour-a- day, 
7-day-a-week job. Maybe that is obsolete now. 

General Picuer. I think it is a 7-day-week job for the whole force 
when there is a requirement to do it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is there not a requirement now! I mean it clear 
down in the bottom of my heart when I say that we are so far down 
toward the bottom of the taxpayers’ barrel that we have to take some 
pretty severe and stringent action in order to get more value for every 
dollar we spend, and if it is necessary, to keep men on duty the sixth 
day, it is one of the things we must face. 

General Picuer. I will accept that basically. I will not accept the 
seventh day. 

The Air Defense Command is on duty 24-hours-a-day but not the 
whole force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right, and no one suggested the seventh day. 

General Picuer. But a force adequate and needed for the air defense 
is kept on a 24-hour, 7-day-a-week basis. Some of them do get off 
and should. 

Mr. Scrivner. I quite agree with you. 


DECREASE IN FUNCTIONS AND PERSONNEL IN PROGRESSION TO 120 WINGS 


General Picher, this morning we were discussing the manpower 
goals. You have made the statement that the Air Force can reach 
120 wings by a reduction in both personnel and functions. Perhaps 
you meant a little more directly that you could reach it in spite of 
or with the reductions; which is in conformity with the statement 
made last year by Secretary Finletter, when he was discussing much 
the same matter and said that the Air Force would be able to increase 
the number of wings by 50 percent and only increase the number of 
personnel by 13 percent. So that would seem to reflect more or less 
the same line of thinking. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. As I remember the chart that he used 
he had plotted the increase in wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. With a corresponding line for personnel. 

General Picuer. And our end position was as you stated. The 
increase we are making in wings now, while I have not computed it 
out on the same basis, I would think is even more rigorous. We are 
making more wings for a smaller amount of personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. For that, of course, the Air Force is to be commended. 
\s has been pointed out so many times, one of the great items of 
cost is our manpower. By the time we figure in the pay and allow- 
ances, transportation, and everything that goes into the cost of main- 
taining personnel, that runs into a very considerable figure not only 
for the Air Force but all the services. 

General Picuer. This progression to 120 wings which I showed you 
reflects a manning which is much more austere, but there are reduc- 
tions in functions. An example of that is those units of the flying 
support forces that we had to cut down primarily because of personnel. 

Mr. Scrrvner. But each time you can cut down a few more here and 
a few more there it adds up. You probably cannot make big cuts, 
but by the time you make several small cuts it finally adds up to a 
rather considerable saving. 

PILOTS 


General Picner. One of the large blocks of personnel that would 
he saved is holding to the 7,200 pilot rate instead of going up to 
10,000 or 12,000. We would like to go to 10,000 in order to get addi- 
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tional crews sooner, but under the personnel ceiling it is Just too 
large a package to be able to afford. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that the additions to the pilot-training 
load are not developing to be as large as had been anticipated. 

General Picuer. If we were to go to the 143 wings we should cer- 
tainly go to the 12,000-pilot rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. But where are you going to get them ¢ 

General Picner. The pilots? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Is that not one of the problems the Air Force 
is faced with today / 

General Picurr. That is a problem, in getting the people we would 
like to have with proper education. By lowering the educational 
standards we at present have a backlog of pilots for the 7,200 rate. 
I do not know how many months it is, but I know it is several months. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would you do to get up to 10,000 ¢ 

General Picurer. Ten thousand I think would be all right. Colonel 
Spicer, do you have any data from your working with the personnel 
people on how difficult 12,000 would be, looking at it from where we 
are now’ Did they feel we would be able to make the 12,000 rate 
without too great a lowering of educational standards 

Colonel Spicer. That is correct. They believe that they could make 
that in part by calling on the ROTC graduate output, which is a 
substantial number of young men both physically and mentally 
qualified. By drawing on that they could get a substantial part of 
the requirements at any of the program levels. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any of the levels ? 

Colonel Spicer. At any of the levels. 


CLOSE TACTICAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement you discuss close tactical support, 
but there apparently seems to be e ither some misunderstanding or dif- 
ference of opinion as to what really constitutes close tactical support. 
In other words, there is a difference between the Air Force idea and 
the Marine Corps idea, for instance. Would you explain what you 
mean as it relates to the Air Force when you say “close tactical 
support.” 

General Picuer. The units of the Tactical Air Command which are 
indicated in the bottom third of the chart have more missions than 
just immediate tactical support. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do I have an inference there that there is a difference 
between “close” and “immediate” ¢ 

General Picurer. No, sir. Close would be immediate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Proceed. 

General Picurer. The use of tactical bombers that are shown in the 
top line probably would not be in close support directly ahead of the 
troops. We are using B-29’s now, especially at night, for bombing 
fairly close to the troops under r adar-controlled conditions. But the 
use of these in a campaign of the type other than Korea, where you 
have a fairly small front that is stable, might well be to assist in 
isolating the battlefield by chopping bridges behind, which would not 
have an “ effe ct on the tactical situation for maybe se ver al days. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “the tactical situation” you mean that 
so far as the eround troops are concerned ¢ 
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General Picuer. The tactical ground situation; yes. The fighter 
bombers and the day fighters have one mission in common. You can 
use a good fighter bomber without a heavy bomb load or a heavy rocket 
load as a day fighter in order to keep other aircraft off our airdromes 
and off our ground forces. The fighter bombers do the third role: 
close support of the ground troops as close to their positions as you 
could safely bomb and shoot, under the direction of a controller. 

We feel differently from the Marines in the utilization of close sup- 
port really only from the point of view of the economy of personnel 
and of money. The Marine divisions are smaller in number than 
those of the Army, and each one has its own aircraft unit assigned to 
that division to work with it directly. 

The same thing, applied to the Air Force and tied to an army of 
even 20 divisions or a much larger army, like the one which was in 
Europe, would generate a requirement for fighter-bomber wings which 
would be beyond the capability of the Air Force to train them, manu- 
facture them, or build them. 

I think the general consensus of the commanders in Europe and 
many of the commanders in Korea, once they understood the problem, 
was that they were willing to say that they would need no close support 
sorties today for use directly in front of the troops, when we could 
show them that by taking out a stretch of track 20 miles long, 
so that it was just gone, it would be a greater, though later, contribu- 
tion to the ground situation. That is the only way you can really 
work on the Korean railways. If you take out a bridge they have it 
back in very quickly. You have to just obliterate a stretch of track 
and overwhelm their ability to repair it. 

It would be very pleasant to have an additional fighter-bomber wing 
for each of the divisions, but it would not relieve the Air Force com- 
mander of his other missions and would prevent the use of the fighter 
bombers in other roles. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not need it except for those divisions 
immediately on the line, would you? 

General Picner. No, sir; but if you followed the Marines, whether 
they are on the line or whether they are at home, their own tactical 
unit is tied directly to that division. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, their mission is different from that of the 
Army. 

General Picuer. Yes. Since they are a landing force primarily 
their condition I should think would be different. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as they are one of the forces theoretically 
which will be the first in to establish a beachhead, of course, they have 
to be more highly mobile and compact than the others. 

Mr. Hruska. And more self-sufficient. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would stand to reason that that would be the pro- 
gram they would have, where otherwise you might not have it for 
the Army. 


COMBAT OPERATING RESERVES 


On page 6 you were discussing the matter of Combat Operating 
Reserves, and you list there speci ial reserves of consumables, such as 
spare parts, ammunition, and fuel and so on which must be available. 
Who, during the course of the hearings, will be able to give us specific 
information on what you now have? 
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General Asensi10o. That information will be provided the commit- 
tee as each of the areas in which we have.incorporated this factor is 
discussed. 

Now, in general, the matter can be diseussed by General Cook when 
he appears ‘tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have him prepared on that subject, so that we will 
have a fairly complete picture on it. 


PEACETIME STOCK LEVELS 


In that same statement you talk about the peacetime stock levels 
and whatnot, necessary but not sufficient to sustain the forces at war- 
time activity rates even after allowing for aircraft attrition. Who 
will speak specifically to the attrition ? 

General Asensro. That will be dealt with in detail during the pres 
entation of aircraft and related procurement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will do that? 

General Asensio. Colonel Van Sickle. 


BASE EQUIPMENT AND CONSUMABLES 


Mr. Scrivner. You may want to discuss the next item off the record, 
because it involves a great many things. That is the discussion of 
base equipment and consumables. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

STOCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 in the next paragraph you say: 

This budget does not provide funds for the accumulation of all the required 
stocks. 

If they are not all provided, how much of the required stock will this 
budget provide ? 

General Prcner. In the case of expendables, which I mentioned to 
you, I regardless of the size of the force, the Air Force believes that the 
only safe position to be in would be to have expendables such as 
petroleum, ammunition, tip tanks and chaff which would support the 
forces from D-day until what we call P-day, which is the day when 
the production of any particular item would equal the consumption. 
In aS from year to year, the force increases in size and the 
size of the bill which a D- to P-day concept would put into any one- 
year’s budget to make that good is staggering. So in the 1954 budget 
we have included less than the full D- to P-day amounts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would there not be a difference in some of the types? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that with the buildup which we have 
had since the Korean War was launched we have steadily increased our 
productive capacity in many of those things, so that on a lot of them 
there will not be any required waiting. In other words, the machinery 
is already turning. 

General Aseniso. That is all taken into account, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all taken into account in this D- to P-day 
concept ? 

General Asens1o. For instance, on some items—and this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule—within the modification that has just 
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been told you by June 1 we have sufficient so that we will not have to 
add any more, because production can be so rapid that it can almost 
immediately respond to our requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are some of the things Secretary Wilson was 
discussing on some of the revamping of the program, because with 
regard to some of them undoubtedly the only delay you would an- 
ticipate encountering would be the time necessary to transport them, 
because on many of them it is just a matter of switching from civilian 
consumption to military consumption. 

General Asensto, Yes, sir; we have the distribution factor to take 
to take into account in this determination. 


GROUND SUPPORT FOR RESERVE FORCE UNTTS 


Mr. Scrtvner. In the next paragraph you talk about the Mobiliza- 
tion Reserve. You say: 

In peacetime, the Reserve Force units are provided only part of the ground 
equipment, since a considerable amount of ground support is furnished by Reg- 
ular units of the Air Force. In time of war, however, these Reserve Force units 
will require their full equipment in order to deploy and operate as independent 
wings 
That sounds logical, and from that I assume you would say that 
you would have to eventually have all of the ground support for the 
5ST Reserve wings which are anticipated. 

Gereral Picuer. It would be the objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But what happens if you do in the next war 
as you did during the Korean war, when you split up these Reserve 
wings and then used them substantially as replacements for wings 
alreacly in existence, which was done quite a number of times? 

General Picner. Well, I think the case of the Air National Guard 
is a little clearer in this respect. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stay on the Reserve for just a minute. 

General Picurr. This refers to the “Reserve Forces,” sir. The 
Reserve Forces include both the Air National Guard and the Air 
Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad you said that, because to us, as we speak 
of the Reserve, we mean one type of service, with the Air National 
Guard distinct from that. So this 57 wings relates to both the Air 
National Guard and the Air Reserve? 

Geieral Picuer. Yes, sir. 


RECALL OF RESERVE FORCES AS UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall right now what happened to some 
of the Air National Guard units, although my recollection is that a 
few of them were involved in this. 

General Picuer. Twenty-two were called to active duty with the 
Air Force as units. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you come to what we normally call the 
Reserves that was not altogether true? 

General Picuer. No, sir. We did call 10 to active duty as units 
and had in Korea 2 full units. We had a troop carrier unit and a 
light bomb unit. 
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General Picuer. They came in as units and were augmented by 
regular Air Force personnel. 

The concept which we have had over a long period is that the Air 
National Guard normally would be used as a unit comple te. That is 
historically tied to the way they have been operating with the States. 

We would ve ry much desire to have the Reserves as units, but their 
method of operation is such that, depending on the time we would 
have to call them, you would get aircraft and individual crews and 
maintenance crews rather than being able to.pick up a whole unit, 
although at the outbreak of Korea, 10 Air Reserve wings were called 
as units. 

a Scivner. Yes; they did call in some entire units. Of course, 
the bac ckground of those units mainly is that they were able to sell 
the young men in that community on the fact that they would go in 
with a local unit, made up of both officers and enlisted men with 
whom they were acquainted and with whom they had grown up and 
in whom they had great personal confidence. That was part of the 
selling point / 

General Picuer. Right 


UNITS CALLED BROKEN FOR INDIVIDUAL REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. ScRIVNER. Many of these units which were called back assumed 
naturally, of course, that they were going in as a unit, because they 
started out.as a unit, traimed as a unit, and had unit morale. Then 
they found within a matter of days and in some cases a matter of 
hours that, instead of going into service as a unit, they were going 
in primarily as individual replacements, which, of course, played hob 
with the morale of any unit split up like that. 

General Picurr. You must not forget the difficulties which the 
theater commander has in a case like that, in the case when either 
the Air National Guard or the Air Reserve unit comes in. All of 
those people have a term of service which is either set by law or very 
clearly delineated. You bring 1 whole unit in and 21 months from 
then the whole unit and all of the personnel in it are going off active 
duty. In order to spread around the shock in manning of that type 
of expiration of a term of service in the Far East, when these units 
arrived we were forced to move some of their personnel into com 
parable units of the Air Force and bring some of ours into their units, 
so that the whole unit would disappear at once. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, if that is to be the program, I think all of 
your Reserves should be given that particular understanding from 
the very outset, which, of course, will in many instances hold down 
the number of men going in. But then there will not be that feeling 
of broken confidence. Many of these men counted on staying with 
their unit, and I do not blame them at all. 

Many of these men have felt, and I feel properly so, that a word 
had been broken to them that they would go in as a unit. Here they 
were suddenly entering as replacements. The bitterness was there, 
quite naturally. 

The point I was trying to bring out is that you have set up here so 
many Reserve units as distinguished from National Guard units, 
which you have now explained, at least in your organization. You 
have said that we must have the full amount of ground support for 
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them, with all of the equipment to deploy and operate as independent 
wings, which is all well and good; but what happens where they are 
not deploy ed and do not operate as individual wings but are used as 
fillers and replacements? What happens to all the ground equip- 
ment then ‘ 

General Picner. I would like to explain to you about these inter- 
ceptor wings, sir, but I think it should be off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCED NEED IF RESERVE FORCES NOT RECALLED AS UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. In this discussion we have had relating to the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force position, off the record and quite 
properly so, if the situation is such that it might call for the integrat- 
ing of Air Force reservists into the service more as individuals rather 
than as units, then, of course, the need which you have described here 
for the ground support for the 57 wings would not measure up to 57 
wings, because these individuals would be going in those wings already 
established, which you would assume had all of the necessary ground 
support equipment. 

General Picuer. And you would in any case only need wing equip- 
ment for the troop carrier units, the 2 tactical reconnaissance and 9 
fighter-bombers. These flying training units are located in the United 
States. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have not come back to my point; namely, 
if they are broken up and do not go into units, then there is no unit 
there for which you need all of this ground support equipment. 

General Picner. True. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we might find when the situation arises that 
instead of needing it for all these 57 wings there will be a considerably 
smaller number. 

General Picner. And that these would operate on training equip- 
ment on their bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, as we look at it now, finally it is prob- 
able that the demand for the ground-support equipment for 57 Reserve 
wings is not a reality and would not be a necessity. 

General Picuer. I think it is a matter of timing, Mr. Chairman. 
As T explained, these have an earlier priority. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that perfectly. 

General Prcuer. And the equipment would be bought for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; I understand that perfectly, also. Maybe 
T do not speak English so that it can be understood. I always thought 
I did. 

If these Reserve Air Force units possibly are not going into service 
as units but are being sent in as individuals then, of course, the need 
for ground-support equipment for that wing will not exist, because it 
will not go into service as a wing. Therefore, for as many of the 
wings as are taken in and have the individuals distributed there would 
be that many fewer wings for which the ground-support equipment 
was needed. You can answer that “Yes” or “No,” I think. Would 
that be true or would it not? 

General Pricer. I can answer your question “Yes” if you will let 
me elaborate on it from the point of view of timing. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 
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TIME ELEMENT IN REINSTATING AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Picuer. It will take time, since we have kept the unit 
equipment of all the Air National Guard units in the Regular service 
and returned to the States the name and the people. It w vill take time 
to reinstate these as units of a competence the same as they had when 
we brought them into Korea. The same thing will be true of the Air 
Reserve wings we brought in as units in Korea 

The priority of equipping these units from the interceptors of the 
National Guard on down through will obviously take quite a long time 
in years because of the large amount of money that we would have to 
request for unit equipment above the training equipment that they 
have. As these Air Reserve units become better and are organized 
and trained and equipped as units, then only would we purchase for 
them their equipment. 

I think it is not unfair to say that because of the capability of the 
National Guard working through the States that they will be good 
units before comparable units in the Air Reserve are. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand all of that, but I still get back to 
the same point I have been trying to make clear, So far as the Air 
National Guard is concerned on the ground-support equipment we 
have just put that in as a matter of fact. Now we are coming down 
to the 26 wings in the Air Force Reserve, many of which we find, as 
happened in Korea, will not go into service as wings at all, but the 
members thereof will go into service as individuals. Now, when that 
happens your wing is gone, and with your wing gone there would be 
no need for ground equipment for that wing which is no longer there. 
So, therefore, there is the probability that eventually you will not need 
the full ground equipment for that wing which will not be there. 

General Picner. General Asensio may be able to answer that. 

General Asensio. May I make this observation, sir: I think we have 
been talking about possibilities rather than probabilities. We outlined 
a specific set of circumstances under which the Air Force Reserve units 
might not be called as units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Asensto. The plan is to call them as units. 

Mr. Scrivner. If possible; if conditions will permit. 

General Asensto. If conditions will permit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Asensio. At the present time we so plan. Now, we are not 
fulfilling all elements of this plan at this time, so we shall have an 
opportunity to consider further the particular point at issue here, but 
still recognize the advantages that you have mentioned of calling them 
as units if conditions will permit us to do so. 

Greneral Prcurr. They were called as units for the Korean hostilities, 
and they were kept together as units except for the need of the theater 
commander to spread out due to loss of personnel. 

General Asensio. Presumably, if they were called in a general emer- 
gency we would not have the particular limitations as to their time of 
service, which motivated the action in the instance of Korea. 


AIRCRAFT ATTRITION 


Mr. Scrtvner. All right. Now, you said that on the matter of attri- 
tion that would be discussed by ¢ ‘olonel Van Sickle. 
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General Picner. That is aircraft attrition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Will he also in his presentation, General Asen- 
sio, discuss in connection with attrition the combat losses as well? 

General Asrenstio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that part of attrition? 

General Picner. The attrition that Colonel Van Sickle would talk 
about would be the attrition on the peacetime force of a given size at 
any time, which in turn would affect the aircraft that we would request 
in the next fiscal year. The wartime attrition under a war plan is such 
that we would have to have a special presentation by General Lee’s 
office. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ought to come in together, when it comes to planes 
and numbers of planes and what you have and what you need and 
what you are planning for so far as the appropriations are concerned 
the cause of attrition does not make much difference, with respect to 
the dollars. We have to figure them as losses. Whoever does present 
that should be prepared to talk about all of the losses, both the peace- 
time attrition and the combat, or else he should have somebody with 
him who does have that information. 

General Picugr. We can have Colonel Riordan from Plans, after 
Colonel Van Sickle talks to you about the peacetime attrition, relate 
that to the wartime losses. 


FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we all understand that there have to be a 
cert: un ial of flying hours, but it would look to ® layman, at least, 
that there is a difference in the requirement. You talk about the level 

f flying activity needed to attain the required combat effectiveness. 
We li, after a pilot has been brought up to a level of combat effective 
ness would not the number of flying hours for that man tend to level 
off or even reduce in some cases 

General Picuer. Yes, si 

Mr. Scrivner. Because it will take more flying to learn and get the 
skill than it will to keep the skill. 

General Picner. That is true. If you level off at any given level, 
whether 143 wings or 120 wings, then your flying hours should like- 
wise level off and be tied in that case to the maintenance of proficiency 
cf a unit, caused only by the old pilots going out and the new ones 
coming in. 

During the period of buildup, no matter what the slope of activation 
of new units is, particularly with the conversion from World War II 
aircraft to new type of aircraft, then you have not only the familiariza- 
tion of the crews with the equipment but a unit training problem. 
They reach a level and they would hold it. So the increase in flying 
hours is tied to the increase in the number of wings and to moderniza- 
tion. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 
Mr. Scrivner. On page 9 there is some language I cannot under- 


stand, although I think I know what you have in mind and the purpose 
for making the statement. 
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You talk about the adjusting of military and civilian personnel, 
training rates, active aircraft inventory, flying hours, and numbers of 
major installations, both in the United States and overseas. 

Not only have there been studies relating to these subjects, but those 
studies are still in process, are they not? In other words, you have 
not yet come to a firm fixed program on any of these ¢ 

General Prcuer. No, sir; we are presenting you now orders of 
magnitude of the forces related to these program data which [ showed 
you. 
~ Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Then in answer to my question these are still a mat- 
ter ol continuing study so that, when the studies are finally completed 
and there is a firm fix on what is going to be the level for each one of 
these activities, then and only then can you give a real firm picture of 
the entire situation. 

General Picner. Yes. We will present the detailed justifications 
according to the schedule General Asensio has worked out with you 
for each of these programs as they go along. 


LOSSES OF AIRCRAFT IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. On the same page 9 you say: 

The change in the end fiscal year 1953 position is the result of losses of both 
modern and World War II aircraft in Korea. 

That is the change from the proposed 112 wings down to the 106 
wings in 1953. Have we not been adding to our inventory all dur 
ing 1955 ¢ 

General Picuer. Yes, sir; but these are net losses in that year, which 
amount to six wings’ worth of fighters. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many new wings did you gain from produc 
tion? Who will have that information / 

General Picurr. There is this additional thing which has an effect 
on this: We have in the Far East theater a combat reserve of aircraft 
which are maintained there which are used by General Weyland as a 
life-insurance policy. Those aircraft, even though they are not being 
expended, are not available to us to put into other wings until the end 
of the Korean hostilities, when they will be returned. 

So the 106 wings is losses plus that reserve. That has an effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will have that picture pretty much in detail ? 

General Picuer. How would you like it, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that be Colonel Van Sickle? 

General Asrnsro. Well, since he is in General Picher’s shop; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the committee, as soon as possible, I would like 
to have a complete inventory. You have the figures pretty much 
going back all the way through. 

Genera! Asrensto. That will have to be at the time of the aircraft 
appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will detail the type of report desired. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

There is another factor with respect to this particular position. 
This is associated with the fact that heretofore we have requested 
supplemental appropriations for Korea rather than incorporating the 
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requirement in the basic appropriation request. Nevertheless, we have 
not provided for additional aircraft heretofore to supply anticipated 
losses in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. What we have been doing is getting as many air- 
craft as industry could put out. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; but because of the assumptions under 
which the budgets were prepared we have, for a number of years, 
indicated an anticipated position at the end of the next year in excess 
of that which we have actually attained by reason of losses in Korea. 
That has been the largest single contributing factor. 


COST OF MAINTAINING 120 WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have two final questions which will probably take 
some considerable study, so, if you cannot answer them now with any 
degree of satisfaction, you can supply the figures for the record. 

First, once we arrive at the level of 120 wings, how much will it 
cost us each year to maintain the 120 wings? 

General Picnuer. Is that in aircraft, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. What I mean is that, once we get up here to 120 
wings, how much is it going to cost us to operate them? Of course, 
that would include everything which goes with them. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 1048.) 


COST OF MAINTAINING 143 WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. The second question would be simply an addition 
to the first. When we once arrived at 143 wings, how much would 
it cost us each year to maintain that size Air Force? That includes 
personnel and everything. 

(The information may “be found on p. 1048.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume in that answer you will also include how 
much it will cost each year to replace your planes. 

General Asensto. That would be incorporated ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. Have you any questions, Mr. Hruska? 
I assume you have. 


SUPPORT AREA 


Mr. Hruska. Not very many, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 4, General, you refer to support areas in the sentence in 
which you detail where the cuts will be applied. Does that have 
reference to foreign bases among other things in these support areas? 

General Picuerr. Yes, sir. Right now and tentatively there would 
be a reduction in foreign bases. 

Mr. Hruska. Foreign bases upon which no work has been done at 
all? Are those new starts, or are those completions of something 
which has already been started ? 

General Picuer. Both kinds. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


INDIRECT EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON COMBAT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Hruska. You make the further statement at that point that 
it cannot be determined at this time what the indirect effects of these 
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cuts will be on the capability of the combat units. Is that because 
you have not had time to get to detail this? You are dealing here 
with gross figures. Is it because of that, or is it because you will 
just have to suffer an e xperience there before you can find out‘ 

General Picuer. It is because we will have to learn how to go from 
106 wings and 980,000 people to 120 wings and 960,000 people. That 
is a reduction in functions; it is an improvement in management; it 
is operating more effectively than we are now, obviously; and it is 
just some thing that we will have to learn the hard way. 

' Mr. Hruska. Then is that last sentence there an effort to qualify 
what you say several sentences before, which reads this way: 

We can say that the cuts wil! not be made at the expense of the fighting edge 
of the combat squadrons. 

General Picuer. Any reductions that we will make in units through- 
out the Air Force to stay within any given personnel ceiling will not 
be made by reductions in the crews or in the ratio of crews or the 
manning of the combat squadrons and groups. They will have to 
be taken in the training side and support side and administrative 
side. 

Mr. Hruska. Then the answer to my question would be “No,” I 
take it. 

General Asensio. No, sir; because the combat capability of these 
units can be affected indirectly by the capability of the support units. 

General Picurr. And especially the training units. 

Mr. Hruska. Then there is a difference between combat capability 
and fighting edge. 

General Asensio. The units which are called the fighting edge are 
the specific flying units that have been mentioned. The overall com- 
bat capability must take into account not only those units but all other 
units which are necessary to the functioning of the Air Force. 

General Picuer. But we will protect the manning and equipping 
and training of the combat fighting squadrons and groups, and there 
will be no reduction in them. 

Mr. Hruska. But there might be in these indirect effects some im 
pairment of their effectiveness 

General Fisuer. There could be if the technical training load goes 
down below a level where it can replace the skills in the higher levels. 
Even though the manning of these combat units might be kept, the level 
of training as individuals might be below what would be satisfactory. 
So there is a relationship. There has to be. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before Mr. Mahon starts his inquiry, I have two 
requests. Both of them are related to activities where we may find 
places to save money without affecting the fighting edge. 

First, I should like to have furnished to the committee the record 
of an individual whose name I will give you, showing when he entered 
the service, when he went to different stations, and the whole story 
up to the time of ws discharge. I will keep his name off the record, 
because I do not care to embarrass any individual. It was not his 
fault, but it might a ave some reaction, 
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SILIPMENT OF SUPPLIES TO ALASKA FROM SACRAMENTO 


The second thing I have to discuss relates to an inquiry which has 
been made. Why does the Air Force ship by rail or truck from the 
Sacramento Air Depot to Seattle and then load the shipments aboard 
MSTS for shipment to Alaska? An inquiry has been made to which 
I would like to have a response in full detail. Why not ship from 
Sacramento to Stockton and then on to MSTS to Alaska, because the 
shipping rate from Stockton is the same as from Seattle. Thereby 
you would eliminate the cost of overland transportation from Stock- 
ton to Seattle. 

General Picner. Does this pertain to any particular type of thing 
which was shipped ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Air Force shipments, generally. 

(The information is to be submitted to the committee. ) 


The Department of the Air Force does not use the port at Sacramento for the 
shipment of Air Force supplies to Alaska originating at Sacramento for the 
following reasons: 

(a) MSTS has only one control sailing per month out of San Francisco. This 
vessel is a troop transport and, because of scheduled restrictions, cannot be sent 
to Stockton. 

(b) Commercial service available is only 1 sailing every 15 days, provided 
by the Coastwise Line. This service originates at Long Beach and stops at San 
Francisco and Seattle en route to Alaska. The in-transit time for the voyage is 
from 14 to 16 days, not including the time for discharging. This company requires 
a minimum of 1,000 tons to have a vessel call at Stockton. During the month 
of March only 970 tons of cargo was generated at Sacramento for shipment to 
Alaska through Seattle While this was close to the minimum required to ship 
through Stockton, the priority of most of this cargo was such that it could not be 
held for infrequent sailings. 

(c) The service provided from Seattle to Alaska is frequent, there being 
combined MSTS and commercial departures from that port of 16 per month. 

(d) During a recent 3-month period an average 1,659 measurement-tons per 
month move through the port of Seattle consigned to Air Force bases in Alaska, 
from all Air Force supply depots. Of this total of 1,650 measurement-tons, it 
develops that the inland transportation cost to Seattle on 1,186 or 71 percent of the 
total was the same as or lower than the inland transportation cost to Stockton. 
The 473 measurement-tons per month which could have moved through the 
Stockton port at a lower inland transportation cost would not have been sufficient 
to attract a vessel to that port. At this point it is proper to explain that 
while some savings on inland transportation might be realized on a portion 
of the Alaskan tonnage moving through Stockton, the ocean rate paid by the 
Air Force to MSTS from Seattle to Alaska is $2.25 less per measurement-ton than 
the rate from Stockton to Alaska. This, coupled with the fact that handling 
costs at Stockton are $0.53 per measurement-ton higher than Seattle, makes 
the landed cost in Alaska less through the port of Seattle. Lowest landed cost 
at final destination is one of the goals of good traffic management. 

(e) During a 6-month period just ended, total cargo generating at the Sacra- 
mento depot for Alaska was 3,171 measurement-tons. Of this 3,171 measurement 
tons, 1,707 measurement-tons was priority 6 cargo (priority 6 cargo includes 
emergency or items in short supply requiring air lift or other expedited modes 
of transportation). Even if the port of Stockton was favorably located from a 
transportation cost standpoint on cargo moving to Alaska, consideration must 
be given to the priority established by the requisitioning agencies. To meet this 
priority the service visa Stockton must be at least equal to the service provided 
through the port of Seattle. The service through the port of Stockton to satisfy 
the shipment of Air Force priority cargo does not- exist today, and it is doubtful 
if the frequencies of sailings from that port will be sufficient, unless the port of 
Stockton can attract commercial tonnage to supplement that which the Air Force 
can economically make available. 

It is Air Force policy to use the most economical means of transportation 
consistent with the military urgency as established by the overseas commanders. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 
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INTERIM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General, all of us are interested in the best Air Force 
which this country can afford, and the most efficiently run Air Force 
possible. All of us are interested in the elimination of waste to the 


greatest possible extent and the promotion of good judgment and 


good management in the Air Force and all of the services. 

As I understand it, you are now working on an is known as an 
interim program. You are planning to have 120 air wings as of June 
30, 1956. 

General Picuxr. That is correct, 

Mr. Mauron. You do not know whether we will mre a 143-wing 
program or not. That depends upon the decisions yet to be made. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. We were told that this 1 )-wing program 
was an interim force and that no decisions on ultimate forces for any 
of the services had been yet taken, and that a review to be made of 
forces and levels in June or July by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would furnish us a later answer. 

Mr. Manon. If this is done in June or July, we will not have the 
benefit of the judgment of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, will we, be 
cause I believe they do not take over until a later date? At least 
Admiral Radford will not be chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as I understand it, until August; so this does not make sense to me. 

General Picuer. I believe I paraphrased what Mr. Wilson has said 
correct ly, sir, did I not? 

General Asensto. Yes, but I think it is conditioned upon the ap 
pointment of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think the review will have to come later 
than June or July? 

General Asgensio. Yes, sir; it will come following the full substitu 
tion of the new Chiefs in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. So it might be next January or later, then, be 
fore we would know what the final decision was; or do you know 4 

General Asensio. We do not know the timing, but it has been indi 
cated that it is hoped that the action will be more expeditious than 
next January. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIMITATIONS ON AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. For the record, the statement in a recent speech by 
the Secretary of Defense seems to be as follows: That during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1953 it is planned to take a new look at the entire de- 
fense picture. Of course, that could run on into quite late this year, 
or much later, as I see it. 

However, that is a matter over which you have no jurisdiction, and 
I am not asking for your comment. 

You said that less than 10 clays ago, I believe, you had received 
certain limitations on the Air Force program; is that correct ? 

General Picuer. Off the record, please. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. I am not interested in the exact time. What I am 
interested in is this: From whom did you receive this information ? 
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General Picner. From the Secretary of Defense, sir, who transmits 
to the Air Force all the directives which pertain to it. 

Mr. Manon. Did the Air Force participate in these new goals and 
fixing these limitations? How would the Secretary of Defense be able 
just to hand down an edict or limitation and so forth without the 
advice and counsel of you and others, General, in the Air Force? 
Just tell me how this all worked out as a practical matter. 

General Picner. Asa pri ac tical mater we were given an expenditure 
estimate for the fiscal year 1954. We were given a number of average 
man-years for fiscal year 19: 54, and a limit for end fiscal 1955. We were 
given the amount of obligational authority that we would be able to 
request from the Congress for fiscal year 1954. Within those brackets 
we composed this progr am, to get as far along toward 143 wings as 
we were able to within those interloc ‘king ground rules. 

Mr. Manon. Well, do not let me put “words into your mouth. I 
want you to say exactly what you know to be the facts insofar as you 
can. I interpret what you say to mean that the Secretarv of Defense 
gave you a figure of estimated expenditures and said: “That is ap- 
proximately what you will be permitted to spend.” 

General Picuer. That would be an expenditure limitation, which 
he did not give us. He said that of the total amount that was esti- 
mated for the Department of Defense the estimate for expenditures 
by the Air Force would be $15.1 billion. It was not a flat limitation 
which said: “You cannot go beyond that.” 

He said, “Work within that area 

Mr. Manon. “Try to work within that area 

General Picuer. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I imagine it was a little less arbitrary than a fixed 
congressional limitation on expenditures. 

General Picuer. Yes, because it does not require setting up the 
elaborate controls which would have to be set up to stay well within 
that by law. 


ATR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN DETERMINING EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Mr. Manon. Yes. Was this expenditure limitation handed to you, 
or did you participate in arriving at what it should be? 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean personally ? 

Mr. Manon. Did you or did the Air Force? 

General Asrnsto. We did not participate directly. We did partici- 
pate indirectly. When the new administration examined the budget 
which had been submitted to the Congress on January 9 they found 
that one point on the curve, so to speak, was insufficient for the pur- 
poses of their examination of the curve. They therefore requested that 
programs on different bases be priced so that they would have other 
points to form parameters for their judgment. 

Mr. Manion. Those are good words. Do you mean to say that the 
Secretary said, “What could you get 120 groups for? What could 
you get 110 groups for? What could you get 143 groups for?” 

General Asrensro. No; it’ was slightly different. We were asked, 
“What could you do with these expenditure limitations in futnre 
years?” 

That gave another point of reference. Then we were asked what 
we could do in an intermediate area. We were given certain ground 
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rules and assumptions, and we furnished that figure. Of course, so 
far as the requirements of the Air Force are concerned, they were 
always stated on a purely military basis; because it is beyond the 
competence of the Air Force and not within the assigned functions. 


There was no attempt to compromise with the overall economic con- 


siderations on the military requirements. That was done at a higher 
level. That is not to say that we ignore facts of economy or known 
economic limitations. If they are known we have to take them into 


consideration ; but for the purposes of planning it is natural that the 
military considerations with us come first. 

However, we proceeded by direction with these various progran 
analyses. We were not consulted to the extent of having a direct 
voice in the final decision insofar as I am aware. The arrangement 
of the military organization is such that perhaps at the secretarial 
level there was some discussion of which I would naturally not be 
aware. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some Chief of Staff discussion of which you might 
not be aware ? 

General Asensto. Yes; because I am not in that particular atmos 
phere. 

The information that reached us was in effect a decision on which 
we proceeded to develop a program, the one that we are now pre- 
senting. 

DECISION TO DECREASE STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this: Who made the decision that the 
Air Force from the standpoint of men in uniform would go downward 
rather than remain static or go upward as had been previously 
planned ¢ 

General Picuer. That decision to decrease the strength at the end 
of the fiscal year 1953 to 960,000 from 980,000, as a result of the aver 
age man-year limitation, was given to us by the Secretary of Defensa, 
sir. I do not know who actually generated the decision. 

Mr. Manon. We will have to ask the Sec retary of the Air Force 
and General Vandenberg about some of these matters. That is to 
whom these questions should probably be directed. 

General Asens1o. We know that particular determination came to 
us as a directive. It came to the Air Force as a directive. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you personally do not know who sat in on all 
the conferences or discussions ? 

General Asensto. No, sir; they were at a higher level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Manon. There has been some intimation that by reason of the 
fact that the attrition rates have not been so great and that delivery 
has not been on schedule, that there are large savings of military air- 
craft and that your goals for the planes needed are too high. What 
is your philosophy as to that matter? 

General Picurr. From a military point of view the 143 wings that 
we justified last year before the Congress were considered as a mini- 
muin for the Air Force, not one that could be guaranteed to win a 
war, but one which would probably keep us from losing a war. The 
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deliveries of aircraft, in specific instances, had some slippage, but 
investigations we have made since the first of the year indicate they 
would have been able to have had the 133 wings at the end of the fiscal 
year 1954 activiated and equipped. The amount of slippage in any 
particular line could have been made up by older aircraft until the 
production of the newer ones came out. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you would under the previous planning have 133 
wings at the end of the fiscal year 1954, and how much would you have 
at the end of fiscal year 1955 and the year 1956? 

General Picurer. Under the old plan? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Picurr. At the end of the fiscal year 1955 we would have 
had 143 wings, all of which would have been modern, on modern-type 
aircraft, except for two medium bomb wings, which would still have 
been B—50 aircraft. That shortage would have been made up by the 
end of the following year. Also, at the end of the fiscal year 1955 we 
would have had shortages of modern equipment in the two tactical 
medium bombers and in the tactical reconnaissance wings because the 
production of the B-66 and the RB-66 with which these units were to 
be gs ja would not have been delivered and had not been planned 
to be delivered until then. 


REASONS CONSIDERED IN REDUCING WING STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. Well, has this program been cut back by reason of the 
fact that these numbers of wings are not attainable, by reason of the 
inability to get the aircraft or anything of that kind, or is the fiscal 
consideration a major element involved? I think you might want to 
comment on that. 

Gi neral Picuer. I would say the fiscal considerations and the desire 
to limit the expenditures so they would be in better relationship with 
the cash income is governing, because the aircraft for the 143 wings 
were appropriated for in the fiscal year 1953 budget and, even if they 
had slipped beyond what we now know, by the end of the fiscal year 
1956 all the wings would have been on modern equipment. 


PLANS FOR PROCUREMENT AND MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. If we provided all the money in the fiscal year 1953 
budget for airplanes for the 143 groups, why was it necessary to in 
clude in the fiscal year 1954 budget such a large amount of money for 
the procurement of aircraft? 

General Picuer. The fiscal year 1954 request for aircraft was to 
continue modernization of the force. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for some of this to be on the record. 

General Picuer. I think that I can phrase it so it will be all right. 

As an example, even though the fighter interceptor wings in “the 
143-wing Air Force were all shown as on modern equipment at the 
end of fiscal year 1955 and into 1956, in the years following some of 
the older type aircraft, such as the early F- 86's that we are now using 
in the fighter interceptor inventory, and the early types of F-89’s and 
the F—94’s would no longer be of a competence to compete with. air- 
craft that we would be able to bring later into the fighter interceptor 
inventory, such as the F-102; therefore, in order to continue the 
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modernization of the force and keep it modern, not only in the fighter 

nterceptor category from which I have drawn my example but in 
other categories, we have included a request from the fiscal year 1954 
Lirecraft appropriation for additional aircraft. 


PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR 143-WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I do not think that the record is clear from your state 
ment previously made that in the fiseal year 1953 or in prior years 
we appropri ated all funds necessary for the aircraft for the 143-wing 
program. 

General Picruer. The appropriations prior to the fiscal year 1953 
plus those for the purchase of aircraft in the fiscal year 1953 budget 
vere sufficient to modernize all 143 wings of the 143-wing air force 
by the end of fiscal year 1955 with the exception of 2 medium bomber 
nits and the tactical reconnaissance bombers and the tactical medium 
bombers. ‘These exceptions would be in the units by the end of the 
fiseal year 1956, and the whole force would have been on modern 

nent insofar as aircraft is concerned. 

Mr. Manion. Well, if we had made those appropriations necessary 

» bring this force by the fiscal year 1955 or 1956 to 143 wings, why was 


t in the original military budget this year necessary to request in 
excess of $6 billion for the procurement of airerwss' and related items, 
or why would it be necessary to appropriate in excess of $3 billion 


for aircraft and related procurement in the pending budget if you 
ilready had the money to get what you sought to attain? This may 
seem a little ridiculous to you. 

General Picuer. The original concept under which the 143 wings 
was based was tied to reaching a modern force of that size as soon as 
possible. ‘The date originally set for that accomplishment was the 
end of fiscal year 1954. This date was subsequently moved 1 year 
until the end of fiscal year 1955. Once the forces were achie ved by 
the end of the fiscal year 1955, the need for additional aircraft each 
year to maintain the force on the latest, most competent modern equip 
ment still exists. ‘The older first models of the F-89 and the F-94 
fighters would h: ive been moved into the National Guard interceptor 
units, since, under the methods of funding and equipping tied to the 
concept of the 143 wings, no new aircraft were bought to equip any 
of the units in the Air Reserve or in the Air National Guard. These 
units were equipped with the older aircraft from the ae Air 
ce as new modern equipment was put into the top of the Regular 

\ir Force inventory and the older types were pushed out at =A bottom. 


USE OF FUNDS FOR AIR RESERVE AND GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Manion. Since we have already financed a 143-wing air pro- 
gram as far as the aircraft is concerned, and we are not going to 
achieve it, what is going to happen to the money that had already been 
appropriated for the aircraft for the 143-wing program ? 

General Pricer. Within the expenditure estimate of $15.1 billion 
for the Air Force in the fiscal year 1954, we will be able. in addition 
to = — aircraft need for the 115-120 wings, to move into both 
the Air Reserve and National Guard units substantial quantities of 
new a nde which will raise their combat capability above what it 
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would have been under the old program. This combat capability in 
both the Reserve and National Guard is not so immediately availabl 
as it would be were the same aircraft in the units of the Regular fore: 


which are pointed toward today’s operations in all cases. 


Mr. Manon. Well, will we go ahead and provide the aircraft for 
the 143-wing program, or Heme pre those aircraft, and will 
assign some of them to the Air National Guard and to the Reserves: 


that is substant ially correct : 

General Picurr. That is partly correct, sir. In order to plan ow 
buying ae \ the area of $15.1 billion expenditures for the fiseal year 
1954, there will of ne ‘essity b me aircraft cut out of all the peo 
grams, since he National Gua a and the Reserve forces do not hay 
all types of units for which we bought aireraft for the Regular ie 
Force. 

As an example, the B-47’s can be used only in the Regular Air Force 
Neither the National Guard nor the Reserve have the technical com 
petence at the present time or the facilities which would enable them 
to use that piece of equipment. 


NUMBER OF WINGS AND PLANES INVOLVED IN REDUCED PLAN 


Mr. Manon. You have told us what the slowing down of the pro 
gram from 143 wings to 120 wings would mean in wings. For exam- 
ple, it means the elimination of 23 combat wings; is that right? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And so forth. 

Now, can you give us offhand at this time the number of airplanes 
that are involved in this reduction ¢ 

General Picuer. There would be removed from our planned pro- 
duction 2,241 aircraft. Some are on contract using fiscal year 1952 
and 1953 funds. For some of them that were cut from the program, 
funds were available for, but they were not on contract. A third 

category represents those included in our request for fiscal year 1954. 
Since we do not have the funds, they cannot obviously be on contract. 

Mr. Manon. Clarify further this cut of 2,241 aircraft that you have 
just discussed. 

General Picner. The reduction of the program from 143 wings to 
120 wings plus reductions in the flying units in support of the 143 
wings, such as assault wings and liaison squadrons, reduces the num- 
ber of aircraft planned for procurement by 2,241. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean for you to list every plane, but generally 
speaking, what are the major categories involved here? 

General Prcner. They are tied in the larger units to the reductions 
that I showed you in the 143-wing force. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you do not need as many planes for 

120 wing as you do for 143% 

General Picurr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. What date do you attach to this 2,241-plane differ- 
ence ? 

General Asensio. This applies to the aircraft procurement pro- 
gram, fiscal years 1951 through 1954. 
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CLARIFICATION ON CALENDAR YEAR AND FISCAL YEAR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. I am a little confused at some of the statements that 
ire being made. The testimony today has been that under thie revised 
program for the Air Force we will not have the 120-wing program 

ntil the end of fiscal year 1956. Am I correct? 

General Picner. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Now, I quote the following statement from the Secre- 
tary of Defense which was made on Friday, May 15, 1953: 

Pending completion of this study, we have set an interim goal of 120 wings for 
he Air Foree, which I believe to be achieved some time in 1955. 

Now, I am not trying to embarrass you by getting you to argue 

th the Secretary of Defense in any way, but my point is this: How 

. I to reconcile the statement of the Secretary of Defense with the 
tateenel of General Picher? 

General Picuer. Calendar year versus fiscal year. 

General Asrensto, The last half of calendar year 1955 is part of the 
fiscal year 1956, so that at any rate this appears to be not more than 6 
ionths’ variation in time involved, which at this distance is very dif- 
ficult to evaluate. 

Mr. Manon. And the indications are the Secretary of Defense was 

peaking in calendar years and he was making a public speech, and 
tees are accustomed to thinking in calendar years rather than in 
fiscal years ? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, under the military budget which was submitted 
n January of this year, the goal for this same per iod was to have been, 
ind was, 143 wings; is that correct? I am talxing about the period 
described by the Secretary of Defense Wilson and you in a previous 
statement a moment ago. 

General Picnuer. The time Mr. Wilson stated we would have 120 
wings, which he used in a calendar year way, and which I said would 
be the end of the fiscal year 1956, the old goal for that time was 143 
wings, which we would have made 1 year earlier. We made 143 wings 
at the end of the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Manon. Which would be June 30, 1955 ? 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we will get more accurate figures later as to the 
difference in the aireraft procurement in the January budget and the 
current budget. 

General Picurr. Yes. 


COMPLETION OF 143-WING GOAL BY 1955 


Mr. Scrivner. You have just stated the Air Force would have 
reached its goal of 143 wings by 1955. You made that statement with- 
out qualification of any kind. You would have reached that goal if 
everything had gone according to plan. 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there had not been any slippages, shortages, or 
anything else. Now, with all due respect to you, General, there are 
a great many people who probably have studied the same program 
that you have and have looked at the same things you have and per- 
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haps some other things, and they were just as certain that 143 wings 
could not have been reached in 1955 or 1956. So it is not an open- -and- 
shut question, is it ¢ 

General Picuer. No, sir. If you want to put in the acts of God 
and such, that is true, bat it is my belief that, eliminating acts of 
God, we could have made it. 

Mr. Scrivner. There have been a lot of other people studying this 
whole problem. It is not acts of God; it is a lot of other things. 

General Picuer. It is certainly possible that the degree of mod- 
ernization at the end of fiscal year 1955 might have been slightly below 
that that I indicated, but the 143 wings, as such, could been activated 
and equipped. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether or not they might have been fully manned 
and equipped as the latest type planes. 

General Picnuer. I think they could have been fully manned. It is 
also possible that the level of the skills within the airmen would have 
been below what we desired. That is the reason we are continuously 
and emphi itically bringing out the need for a high level of techni cal 
training, especially in 1954, to offset the 1955 and 1956 losses, which are 
large. 


PARTICIPATION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN DECISION ON REDUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, there will be new Chiefs of Staff, including 
one for the Air Force. There are new Secretaries for each of the 
services, plus a new Secretary of Defense. I am sure you did not 
mean to leave the inference in some of these statements that you 
thought by any manner of means that Secretary of Defense Wilson 
had reached this cone ‘lusion on his own, and alone. 

General Picuer. No, sir: I am sure that he could not have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Asa matter of fact, it stands to reason that 
since the 20th of January there have been some very high level con- 
ferences—and when I say “high level” I mean clear up to the White 
House—of undoubtedly all the Chiefs of Staff—General Bradley, 
Admiral Fechteler, General Vandenberg, and General Collins—plus 
the Secretaries and probably some others, the result of which has been 
the determination of a 120-wing interim Air Force. Would that not 
be a natural assumption ? 

General Picyer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then those decisions, having been made on a high 
level, in turn were transmitted to the Secretary of Defense. It was not 
his sole decision, by any means—I will gamble on that—and then from 
the Secretary of Defense it came on down to your office. 

General Picuer. When I said we received these from the Secretary 
of Defense, that is the normal channel, and the only way we could 
receive these decisions. 

Mr. Scrtvner. And you yourself, and General Asensio, or any of the 
rest of you down here, do not have any way of knowing akal has 
transpired to bring about the decision which was handed down to you? 

General Picuer. No, sir; that is a level well above mine. 

Mr. M AHON. I think the record should show we had General Bradley 


before us, and he did not have adequate information why the scaling 
down took place. 
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Mr: Scrivner. He did not say exactly that. 

Mr. Manon. His testimony will spe ak for itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will gamble with you that he was in on it and he 
knew exactly what was said and what decision was made. 

Mr. Manon. My point is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, insofar as 
General Bradley’s testimony is COnCE rned, did not make the decision. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to money. 

Mr. Manon. Did not make the decision. General Bradley said, I 
believe, that a decision was brought about to postpone the program 
by reason of monetary considerations. 

Mr. Scrivner. He did not say all of that entirely. He did not say he 
did not sit in on the conferences. He said, as the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, he did not fix any budget figure. 

Mr. Manon. Sure; I know he said that. He did not fix a budget 
figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that it would not stand to reason that, as 

chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, these decisions would be made 
without his knowing about them. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE BASIS FOR PLANNING 


General Asensio. As far as we are concerned, General Picher and I, 
although we do not participate in these high-level conferences, are 
aware that the normal procedures are followed by which these issues 
are taken up at the National Security Council, and economic and 
political considerations are weighed in order to effect the necessary 
compromises, if compromises are indicated, with the military re- 
quirements that are stated before that Council. 

Mr. Manon. That is a sensible statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force goes ahead on a strictly military basis, 
just as though we had unlimited funds. Money does not have to come 
in their first consideration. 

General Asensto. Conditions of feasibility, producibility, and those 
items of the economy are certainly taken into consideration, but I 
think it very proper that the Air Force and the other military services 
should concern themselves primarily with the military matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Ideally, and if there were no fiscal limitations the 
Air Force would like 400 or 500 wings, perhaps. 

Mr. Scrrvner. They would take all they could get. 

Mr. Manion. If they considered that mone y was just as free as the 
air we breathe. 

You do not mean to tell me that you do not take into consideration 
at all in making your military plans monetary considerations? 

General Asensio. No, sir; and I did not so state. We do consider 
feasibility and producibility. That applies also to manpower and 
other various delimiting considerations which naturally govern in the 
overall. We do consider, however, that we, and we alone, bear the 
brunt of having a military position capable of performing the missions 
which have been assigned from the military point of view. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. I agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, there is a review made. 














Lis 
EMERGENCY REQUIREMENTS MET 


Mr. Mahon and I know—and we have both been on the committee 
for years—if this is enough money to do the job that the President 
and the National Security Council and the Chiefs of Staff have set 
up, all right; but if, between now and any: e in the future, whether 
it is January or whenever it may be, they snd there have not been 
enough funds made available, together with the 7 billion or so of 
unobligated moneys from previous years, they can always, as Oey 
have in the past, come in for supplemental funds to meet the goa 
So, it is not any life-or-death matter here so far as we are concerned, 
because whatever is needed, or whatever arises, the money will be 
made available. 

You have found that so, have you not, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. Yes. I think when there has been an emergency 
situation that situation has been met. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was demonstrated in 1950 when the budget for 
the fiscal year for 1951 was in the neighborhood of $13.5 billion. It 
had been predicted by President Truman that the following year it 
would be reduced to $12 billion. Then the Korean war started and 
in the following 15 months there was somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100 million, if my memory serves me, made available to the defense 
forces, which shows what Congress can do when the chips are down. 
I am sure that would be true in any Congress. If this is not enough 
and the conditions become more serious, certainly we would expect 
the Defense Department to be up with a request for more funds. I’m 
sure that they would get them. They always have. 

General Asensto. Yes; and the Congress always reserves the right 
to require a demonstration of the need, but I think that is proper. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. That is what I stated in the earlier hearings. In 
other words, you people come in and take on the burden of proof of 
what you have to have, convince the Congress, and you get it when 
the chips are down. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Turspay, May 19, 1953 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


WITNESS 


LT. GEN. ORVAL R. COOK, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIAL, 
USAF 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. I understand 
we have this morning Lieutenant General Cook, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, United States Air Force. Do you have a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Coox. General Picher has explained to the committee the 
Air Force program for combat units. 
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I propose to tell the committee of our progress in producing the 
equipment needed by those combat units. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Considering the complex nature of today’s military aircraft and the 
consequent longer lead time involved in the manufacture of modern 
aircraft, there ‘have been significant production accomplishments in 
the past 254 years. 

In December 1950 there were delivered under the Air Force pro- 
duction program—which includes aircraft procured by the Air Force 
for the Army, Navy, and MDAP—150 aircraft; 2 years later, in 
December 1952, the industry turned over to us 670 aircraft. Trans 
lated to airframe weight, those figures represented an increase from 
2 million pounds per month to 8 million pounds per month in 2 years. 
In the single calendar year of 1952 aircraft deliveries increased from 
{71 in January to 670 in December. This represented an increase in 

irframe weight from 5 million pounds i in January to 8 million pounds 
in December of last year. In March this year deliveries increased to 
719 aireraft and over 9 million pounds of airframe weight. 

During calendar year 1951, 4,148 aircraft were delivered with an 

airframe weight of slightly under 40 million pounds. During cal- 
endar year 1952, a total of 6,973 aircraft were delivered, representing 
an airframe weight of over 88 million pounds. Thus, in terms of 
airframe weight—a more meaningful measure of aircraft production 
than numbers alone—production during 1952 was more than double 
the previous year 

Approximately 8,800 aircraft are scheduled for delivery in 1953, 
representing almost 118 million pounds. Of these aircraft about 
6,300 will be for the United States Air Force, the balance being for 
the mutual-security program, the Army and the Navy. 

We anticipate that the aircraft production curve will continue to 
rise slightly from our present rate of approximately 650 per month 
until a peak of 700 is reached in March 1954. After this date, pro- 
duction will start to taper off gradually to 550 per month by mid 
fiscal year 1955 and to 325 per month by mid fiscal year 1956. 

There is no major lag in current aircraft production, taking our 
program as a whole. However, in certain new aircraft designs, pro- 
duction delays and technical difficulties have been and will continue 
to be encountered in varying degrees. Their cumulative effect should 
not prevent our total productive effort from reaching the desired 
level during the planned time period. The projected rate of delivery 
is being adjusted downward to conform with the latest combat force 
program. 


EMPIIASIS ON QUALITY AS WELL AS QUANTITY 


Beside the progress which the Air Force has made in aircraft pro- 
duction from a quantitative standpoint, I will report on the qualita- 
tive aspect of our aircraft program. 

The Air Force tries to maintain proper balance between quality 
and quantity in its aircraft procurement. Our present objective— 
unlike the all-out mobilization effort of World War II—is not to have 
built as many airplanes as we possibly can, but rather—in keeping 
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with the national policy of limited mobilization—to attain that spe 
cific number of planes which our programs require. ‘The numbers 
are limited; the quality must be unsurpassed. The emphasis is on 
getting the highest essential quality into the limited number of planes 
authorized. Therefore, we are not freezing present designs; we are 
not standardizing on current models: and we are not stockpiling 
quantities of aircraft as war reserves for a war that may not, and we 
hope will not, occur. In other words, our policy is not to overlook 
qualitative improvements which would push us a notch ahead in the 
race with the Communists in order to get planes faster or in greater 
numbers. 

[f quantity were to be the sole objective, the Air Force could have 
frozen some of its earlier jet designs, such as the Lockheed F-80 or 
the North American F-86A, both of which were capable of mass 
production at the beginning of the Korean engagement. This would 
have guaranteed the delivery of much greater numbers of these air 
craft which are now in the second-line category. The result today 
would have been a larger but—in terms of superiority over enemy 
aircraft—quite inferior force. Many of the qualitative improvements 
in our aircraft represent measures dictated by actual combat expe- 
rience in the Korean air war. Asan example, we made certain engine 
changes in the Sabrejet, which gave us a higher thrust and much 
higher performance. 

It. is clear from the record of air-to-air combat in Korea that we 
have an advantage over the Communists which is paying off, and we 
intend to retain that advantage. ‘The latest testimonial to the qual- 
ity of our combat aircraft and the crews that fight them will be found 
in the results of the Korean air war during the last quarter of 1952. 


COURAGE, SKILL, AND ADROITNESS OF FLTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I just wonder if you have given enough credit to 
the men who are flying the planes rather than the improvements that 
you have made in the planes. 

General Cook. We think it is a combination of both the men flying 
the planes and the planes. 

re Scrivner. So do IL. 

s I listened to your statement, it seemed as though you had not 
aed the skill and the courage that our fliers have shown. If you 
give a man the best plane ever conceived and he does not have the skill, 
the courage, or the will, you might just as well give him something else. 

General Cook. There is certainly no intention to discredit. or to 
detract from the courage and the skill and the adroitness of the men 
who fly these aircraft. They deserve all the credit we can possibly 
give them. The intention here was to show, however, that we are 
trying to give the men who have the skill, the adroitness, and the 
courage, the very best equipment we can to complement their other 
qualities. 

From the beginning of the war, until May 15, 1953, our F-86 Sabre 
jets shot down 646 Russian-built and Communist-flown MIG-—15’s 
at the expense of only 55 of our own aircraft—a ratio of 11.7 to 1. 

On the other hand, quantitative requirements must not be altogether 
subordinated to quality. To maintain the proper balance, all recom- 
mendations for improvement in quality are evaluated to determine 
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the compatability between desired performance and the feasibility 
and cost of attaining it from a production standpoint. The solution 
to the engineering changes problem is not, we believe, an absolute 
freeze of changes, both large and small, but rather the maintenance 
of a strong control to insure that a proper evaluation is made and that 
only the absolutely necessary changes are incorporated. Moreover, 
the essential changes are generally initiated at the beginning of pro- 
duction blocks. Sucha control has been in effect in the Air Force since 
\pril 1951 and was reemphasized in January 1952 


COMPLAINTS ON NUMBER OF GADGETS 


It has. been said that there is a tendency to load some of our planes 

h gadgets to the point where effectiveness has been decreased. Very 

few people who discuss this problem have anything definite in mind 

when they refer to so-called gadgets in aircraft and few of them under- 
d the overwhelming unportance of performance in the air. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the men who have complained about this— 
the very ones that we were talking about a while ago—have been shoot- 
Ing these MIG’s down. 

(reneral Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that they would know something 
bout it. 

General Cook. We asked some of them if they would do without the 
gadgets and they said that they would not want to do without them. 

Mr. Scrivner. And a great many of them said that they would 
rather do without them and get more than they have in the way 
of performance. I have not talked to as many as I would like. I 
talked to 2 or 3. 

General Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have read some of the reports, and knowing some 
of these men and the reputations and records that they have made, 
I would be inclined to think that while there may be a few people who 
have nothing definite in mind, the men who fly the planes must have 
something very definite in mind. Are their suggestions considered in 
any of your modifications of planes? 

General Coox. Their suggestions are being given the most serious 
consideration, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can seriously consider a lot of things and still 
not make any changes. 

General Cook. That is true, but we cannot accept the opinion of 
one man. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not expect you to. 

General Coox. Or of two men. We have to assess the whole group 
and not build our aircraft just upon the opinion of two or three men. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not expect you to. My recollection is there 
is kicking around some place a very interesting report and discussion 
that not only 1, 2, or 3 of them had expressed their opinion, but quite 
a large number 

General Cook. Yes, we have talked to quite a large number of them. 
Generally the result of those conferences has been they would like to 
have aircraft with higher performance, but they still do not want 
to do without the things they have, such as the improved sight. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You have come a long way on the improved sight. 
but there are some other things that they are willing to do without 
in order to have greater performance and capability. Now, if the 
men who are flying them and who have demonstrated what they have, 
not only in the way of skill, but in the way of guts, are willing to do 
that in order to have a better performing vehicle, being a layman 
and just a ground soldier, I would be inclined to listen to them with 
attentive ears and probably adopt some of their suggestions, or at 
least give them a trial. Perhaps after that is done they would not be 
so anxious. 

General Cook. We do, sir. 

In the air nothing can be fortified and no position can be held. In 
air combat, the only way to survive is through speed, accuracy, and 
performance. The instruments, accessories, and the miscalled gadgets 
put on our planes are worth their weight and the space they take up 
in increased performance and safety. The Air Force is always actively 
engaged in eliminating equipment, the need for which does not meet 
such standards. 


DELAYS IN DELIVERIES AND THEIR CAUSES 


I have indicated that while our overall production is close to sched- 
ule, we are encountering delays in certain portions of our schedules- 
sometimes in critical portions. I should like to highlight certain fac- 
tors which have caused, and will probably continue to cause, delays in 
deliveries. These are (1) labor-management disputes, (2) engineer- 
ing and manufacturing difficulties with model improvements and new 
designs of aircraft, and (3) lack of critical types of machine tools. 


STRIKES 


During the past year the cumulative effect of work stoppages within 
the aircraft industry and supporting industries adversely affected air- 
craft production. At any given time during the year, work stoppages 
were in progress in from 15 to 40 different plants sndbeeinn Air Force 
equipments. One of our heavy cargo planes, as an example, suffered 
a 6-week production loss. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many planes was that? 

General Coox. It was at the rate of 8 per month, which would be 
about 12 aircraft. That is very approximate and rough. There is one 
thing about some of these stoppages that must be borne in mind, and 
that is, we cannot always assess a definite effect in the way of numbers 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, the strike at Borg-Warner. They were 
not making aircraft at all but making necessary parts for all aircraft. 
That strike went on for how long? 

General Cook. I do not recall. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that it was several weeks. While 
that strike might not reflect in so many words the number of airplanes, 
there were a number of planes that ‘had to wait until those various 
motors and other parts were made so that they could be available for 
the construction of the plane to continue, or until the parts were re- 
ceived and attached to the modification line. Perhaps AMC could 
evaluate this loss. 
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General Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrtvner. So there would be no way you could measure the 
lelay in deliveries of completed aircraft by that one strike. 

General Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps if more people really appreciated the seri- 
usness and the effect of the things there might be fewer strikes. If 
. Russian bomber should happen to come over and lay an egg on that 


plant and delay the production by that many weeks, not only the pub- 


ic but those very men working on those motors would rise up in 
ighteous wrath. Yet, as far as production is concerned the effect is 
practically the same—the plant is not destroyed, but the stuff is not 


vetting out where it can be used in the planes. Probably if someone 


ould point out this very damaging effect upon our plane-production 


program, it would not be hard to show these men the seriousness of the 


esults. They listen to reason and logic. They are patriotic. They 
vould not w illingly and knowingly impair our defense effort because 
any of these men have sons fighting in Korea right now. It could 

that the delayed delivery of just 1 bomber, or 2 or 3 fighters at a 
ritical time might be just exac tly the thing that would be responsible 
for the loss of the life of the son of one of these men. 

General Coox. There is another effect also, Mr. Chairman, and that 
s the effect on cost. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to tie that 
down. Asa result of getting components and parts behind schedule, 

far as the production line is concerned, frequently overtime has 
to be used in installing the parts and making them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the loss on investment. Let us say, for instance, 
if you had 100 new jets waiting on the apron for cert: 1in component 
parts. We will say that they cost $1,500,000 each. There would be 
$150 million tied up, and if you just calculate the interest 1 month 
on that much money, it grows to quite a sizable sum. 

General Cook. Yes, it does. 

In another plant which produces key aircraft parts and equipment, 
ibout 4 million man-hours were lost. To avoid the impact of such 
work stoppages on our buildup program, we are developing alternate 
sources for critical items; but we see no likelihood of the complete 
.voidance of production delays brought about by strikes. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The solution of technical problems, which always accompany the 
introduction of new and improved models or the modification of exist- 
ing designs to retain superiority in combat, admittedly interferes 
with sustained large volume production. Difficulties with the North- 
rop F-89 Scorpion all-weather fighter are well known, but the total 
number of new airplanes affected is relative ‘ly small. The areas of 
difficulty have been isolated and corrective measures initiated. Vol- 
ume output of the J-65 Sapphire engine has suffered a series of set- 
backs. While many of the engineering and production difficulties 
which have confronted Wright Aeronautical, the primary producer of 
the J-65, in the past have been overcome, the Air Force is still faced 
with some problems on this engine. Like the F-89, however, the 
difficulty has been isolated and corrective measures initiated. A\l- 
though the second source for these engines, Buick, is not yet producing 
in quantity, the combined output of the two sources should be sufficient 
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to meet the engine installation requirements of both the Republic 


F-84F Thunderstreak and the Glenn Martin B-57 (Canberra) light 
bomber. The phasing-out of the Republic F-84G Thunderjet current- 
ly in production, and its replacement with a higher pe manera 
F-84F Thunderstreak, will naturally result in a temporary dip il 

the rate of acceptances at the Republic plant. Yet there is no reason 


to doubt Republic’s ability to accelerate production of the F-84F, 


in view of its previous history in stepping up output of the F-84G. 

Difficulties such as those just mentioned were the inevitable result 
of telescoping development and production. New models of even 
higher performance aircraft to be purchased with fiscal year 1954 
funds have been programed in such a manner as to minimize the difti- 
culties heretofore encountered in trying rapidly to accelerate pro- 
duction at a time when the aircraft had not been completely developed 
and tested. Production of the new models to be introduced in the fiscal 
year 1954 program will be phased so as to remain initially at low 
rates in order that adequate testing and service use will be accom- 
plished prior to acceleration of output. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


An area of critical need still exists as a result of the insufficient pro 
duction of certain special items of mac ids tools. For example, grind 
ing machines, boring mills and certain large milling machines, are 
still extremely difficult to secure. To overcome the lac ‘k of such criti 
cal tools, Air Force contractors have resorted to improvised production 
methods, utilizing combination toolroom and production line manu 


facturing a high-cost overtime, to meet their schedules. These im 
athe methods have made possible pilot lines and initial low rates 
of scheduled deliveries. Some of our increased aircraft production 


hinges on the dolirety of key machine tools as scheduled. 


The Air Force is exerting every possible effort to provide these crit 
ical machine tools to our contractors. We are screening machine 
tools in all plants under Air Force cognizance and still are making 
limited diversions through NPA of machine tools in order to put each 
machine tool in the plant where it will do us the most good. In short, 
we are leaving no stone unturned to bridge across the deficiencies that 
exist as a result of tool shortages. These actions are dictated by the 
fact that substantial expansion of the machine-tool industry capacity 
could not be accomplished in time to meet peak demands. 


MACHINE TOOL AND TLEAVY PRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that subject, last year Mr. Mahon, 
the chairman, had quite a discussion about the mac chine tools and he avy 
presses and whatnot. I remember at that time there had been a great 
many stories in the papers re ‘lative to the fact that the Air Force had 
put in orders for far more than industry could supply and that those 
caleulations had to be sharply revised. In other words, there was a 
great deal of confusion existing up toa year ago about a lot of this 
machine tool and heavy press program. 

What is the situation now? Has that cleared up at all, or is it still 
as confused as it was then / 

General Cook. I do not believe it is confused now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 
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General Cook. We know what our shortages are. We have them 

pinpointed. As I said in my statement, we are doing everything we 
think is possible to relieve the short: ages. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned W right Aeronautical. What is the 
situation there now’ ‘That has not been too good in some aspects. My 
recollection is that most of it was financed by the Government. We 
furnished millions of dollars worth of machine tools and whatnot. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. In that one warehouse to which I referred off the 
record, there was quite a large number of machine tools stored that 
vere not being used in active production. Do you have any infor- 
nation on that ¢ 

General Cook. I believe that istrue. A large number of those tools 
were intended to go into the plant to produce the Sapphire engine as 
other work in the plant was displaced. Some of the tools were not 
ieeded. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been done with the ones that were not 
ieeded ¢ 

(General Cook. They have been moved out. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Have others been moved in so that they can go into 
ihe production of the Sapphire / 

General Coox. Yes. 

/ Scrivner. You mentioned another one, Republic. We under- 

and, of course, that many of these programs were crash programs—in 
other words, telescoping t he whole thing into one. You were me reine 
research, development, and production into one program, and with 
the suddenness, the lack of notification, or even the possibility of the 
var in Korea, it became necessary to do a lot of things overnight that 
were not good business practices, or even good defense practices, other 

ings being equal. That emergency characteristic has now passed ¢ 

General Cook. Yes. 

Mr. ScrivNer. So we can take another look and instead of crashing 
-o many of these programs we can take them by their natural, logical 
teps of development so that we will not run into some of the difficulties 
that we have had in the past. 

The Republic Co. was making what ? 

General Cook. The F-84-G. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the F-84 was made in the North American plant 

Kansas City ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Theoretically, the Republic plant on the F-84 was 
<upposed to be somewhere between 8, 9, or 10 months in advance of the 
North American plant in Kansas City. Well, actually what hap- 
pened—for some reason I do not know—they were not 8 or 9 months 

head but almost on the heels of the Republic plant. 

General Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which meant there had to be many things done in the 
Kansas City plant that had not been anticipated. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, my recollection is that the Kansas City 
plant was supposed to be about 8 or 9 months behind the Republic 
plant on Long Island, but as the situation developed, instead of being 
‘ or 9 months behind, it was actually only 6 weeks or 2 months, and 

not more than 3 at the most behind, which meant that in working out 





some of the plans they had anticipated they did not have the time. 
The result was that it did not develop into a very efficient operation. 
By their admission, it was far more expensive than they desired. The 
prograss was not made that they had hoped for, or that they wanted. 
Altogether it has not been the most happy situation. 

Do you have any comment on that situation, and are there any 
similar situations in other programs ¢ 

General Coox. That resulted chiefly from too much optimism in 
completing the design and engineering of the aircraft, and the engine. 
The contractors both thought that they could get the aircraft “into 
production much quicker than they actually were able to do. While 
some of us in the service did not accept the initial estimates as they 
were given to us, still we proved to be too optimistic also. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you are in close touch with those 
things and you get your advanced reports and your hopes built up 
and then the delays start taking place, it is rather discouraging, not 
only to those of us on the committee but to the public who have been 
led to believe that certain things can be done quite speedily. Frankly, 
it was quite discouraging to the management and men in the plant. 
Has that situation been pretty well ironed out, or is it being ironed 
out ¢ 

General Coox. It is being ironed out. We have 1 or 2 other cases 
where we also were too optimistic. The schedules are not being met 
through a combination of circumstances, mainly technical difficulties. 


PRESENT PROGRAM AS TO DEVELOPMENT OF PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Well now that we have a very good production base 
and production lines going so that we can turn out modern aircraft in 
the numbers and weights that you have indicated, what is the present 
program as to the development of these planes? 

General Coox. We are taking a much more conservative attitude 
now. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are taking more time in getting 
your engineering ? 

General Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And getting your design so when a plant does get 
ready to go into operation you do not have these delays due to a lack 
of specific designs? 

General Coox. I would not say that we will not have the delays. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will not have as many ? 

General Coox. We will always have some, but there will not be as 
many, nor will they be as bad. That is what I believe. 

I would like to say we must always have some optimism in our 
schedules, otherwise we will never be able to come anywhere near our 
goals. The problem is having too much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Overoptimism ? 

General Coon. Yes. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


As I have previously stated, plane output, as presently programed, 
will start to taper off gradually to about 550 a month by mid-fiscal- 
year 1955, and to 325 a month by mid-fiscal-year 1956, The Air 
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Force is very much concerned over how best to maintain the aircraft 
industry in a healthy state when all of our combat wings are fully 
equipped with modern aircraft. Under present production schedules 
it will not be until the end of 1955 that the problem of sustaining 
rates will have to be faced. 

We estimate that approximately 450 planes per month will be 
necessary to keep the Air Force fully modern and provide for peace- 
time attrition. Under our present schedules production rates will 
have dropped to 325 planes per month by January of 1956, of which 
only 200 will be for the Air Force. This programing be low require- 


ments is deliberate, but temporary. It amounts to a postponement 
of as much production as we dare in anticipation of the availability 
of new-type aircraft within another year. These new types will be 


ready for production with fiscal year 1955 funds. 

As long as this country continues to sustain a relatively large Air 
Force the problem of maintenance of the aircraft industry should not 
be one of major proportions. The concurrent accelerated develop- 
ment, service test, and production of rockets and pilotless aircraft, 
for which the substantial sums now appropriated will assure con- 
tinuing production, will further assist in maintaining the continued 
health of the aircraft industry. 

We have also evolved several specific actions aimed directly at 
fostering the continued vigor of the aircraft industry after produc- 
tion is down from peak rates to sustaining rates. 


PROGRAM OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIRS 


In order to supplement new production at sustaining rates by air- 
frame manufacturers the Air Force plans to put modification and 
overhaul work into a number of aircraft plants. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the early stages of the game the problem of ever- 
haul was present but not to the degree it is now because of the jets. 
It also is not as great as it will soon be. 

General Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear that you have three choices: First, 
to provide a program of repair of these planes by the prime manu- 
facturer, or do the major repair and overhaul in air depots, or have 
it done on contract by private business ? 

What is your present program ? 

General Coox. Our present program combines all three. It is our 
plan with new engines and aircraft and new equipment, wherever 
we can do so, to provide for at least the initial repair and overhaul— 
the initial quantities that have been produced—by the manufacturers, 
because we believe by so doing that they will become more quickly 
acquainted with some of the ‘deficiencies and service troubles with 
their equipment, and will be able to help us cure some of those things 
much more quickly. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds logical, but is the original prime man- 
ufacturer equipped to do that? Does he want to do it ? 

General Coox. He is not equipped in every case. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they want that work ? 

General Coox. They are becoming interested in that work. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when this buildup tapers off and your 
peak production has passed so that you are starting to taper off, there 
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will probably be excess space and equipment in many of these plants, 
and if I were in their position I would want to keep using it, and if 
to keep using it it was necessary to go into the repair and overhaul 
business, that is what I would do. 

General Coox. Yes. It has a second objective also. Where we can 
do it, it will tend to maintain a plant active that we might need in 
case of war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when we are doing that we are also work- 
ing a hardship on a lot of private concerns that do this type of work. 

General Coox. That is correct. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLAN FOR LOGICAL FLOW OF REPATR WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. They have experienced quite a bit of difficulty and 
some confusion. They have a very large investment in their plant 
and equipment. They have had to train men and add to their working 
force. They have had contracts with the Air Force and then they 
have built up to a certain peak, and along about April or May they 
suddenly receive word that it has to be tapered off. They cannot 
afford—unless they boost the price of the repair job in the contract— 
to maintain all of this working level. They cannot afford to maintain 
their crews, so the result is they disperse that force. Then you come 
up with another surge of overhaul and they have to start back in and 
rebuild their working force, all of which is inefficient. It is quite 
costly to them and the only way they can recoup is by increasing the 
contract price to the Government, which means the taxpayer, since he 
in turn pays that excessive price. 

If working with private concerns, which after all are a part of the 
economy of this country, there could be a smoother, more logical flow, 
all of us would be better off. The concerns would, the Government 
would, and the taxpayers would. 

Is there any program now being developed that will bring about that 
result ? 

General Coox. Yes. We are aware of that problem and very much 
concerned about it. Many of the repair facilities enlarged their 
plants in anticipation of getting business which no one could promise 
them they were going to get. It was a normal business risk. Further- 
more, we like to have competition where we can get it. Of course, that 
can be carried too far, as you have indicated, but we do like to have 
competition. There is enough of this capacity available so that we 
can get competition in many instances. We are fully aware of the 
problem, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would guess you are aware of it because I suspect 
many of these private repair concerns have brought it to the attention 
of the Air Force. 

Once again, while there is great concern shown over the condition, 
it does not help much just to shown concern if there is not some active 
remedy taken. 

General Coox. There is no active remedy that I know of that can 
fill an industry that has about twice as much capacity as we need. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you on that, but I assume if they knew 
pretty well what the load was going to be so that it could be spread 
over 12 months in a steady flow instead of 8 months and then a 
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dropoff, pickup, a dropoff and pickup, they could do much better. 
| would not think that it would be too difficult for you to sit down 
with these different concerns. You know their capacity. You can 
calculate pretty closely what your repair load is going to be. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the more jets and planes that you throw into the 
Air Force the more it is going to be, so you ought to be able to work 
something out that would be a little more satisfactory than the situa- 
tion that has existed in the immediate past. 

General Coox. Where people are bidding on a competitive basis, 
however, they cannot very well bank on getting business unless they 
know that they can meet the lowest bid, or the lowest. responsible bid. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, some of you might get a lower bid if in the 
contract you assured a steady flow. 

General Coox. That is true. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. In that connection, how will that square away with 
the second line from the last on page 8—and I am anticipating a bit— 
where it says, “Small business will get many of the contracts” ¢ 

If you are going to put them on a competitive basis how can that 

statement be made with any degree of veracity, if you want to put it 
that w ay ¢ 

General Cook. Small business ordinarily is qualified to overhaul 
relatively small items of equipment, or small quantities. 

Mr. Hruska. If they are to be held to competitive standards of big 
business, how can they be expected to get any contracts under this 
program ¢ 

General Coox. We have one of the best small-business programs I 
believe there is. 

Mr. Hruska. It is not very good from the complaints and comments 
that I have heard about it. It might be the best, but it is not very good. 

General Coox. We have been complimented quite highly. 

Mr. Hruska. You have also been roundly condemned. Whether it 
is merited or not, I do not know. You have also been roundly con- 
demned, and I think a little light on that might be in order while on 
the line here, because it is quite a factor with us. We are on the butt 
end of it all the time. 

General Coox. I will cover some of that small-business aspect a little 
later. 

Mr. Hruska. Fine. I defer until you reach that point. 

General Coox. I would like to sum up by saying we are very much 
aware of this problem and we are doing ever ything we can within the 
laws that govern our business, to take care of the industries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you make a better and more satisfactory 
arrangement if there were some modification in the law which would 
give you a little more leeway ¢ 

General Coox. I do not know of any modification of the law at this 
time that would help us, but we will look into that to see if there is 
something we can suggest. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because if you can do it with a steady flow so that 
there can be a low bid and a lower cost, it would appear to me that 
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that would be just as important as a steady flow of new planes and 
engines. 

General Coox. It is just as important. 

Mr. Scrtvner. It would appear to me that it is now almost as im- 
portant as new production because it is not goimg to do any good just 
to have the new production and having it sit on the line idle, because 
we have too much investment. Any time you have a $214-million 
plane or a $3-million plane idle because it needs some repairs and 
overhaul, it is costing you too much money. You cannot afford it, any 
more than these plants can have $2 million worth of equipment 
sitting idle. 

General Coox. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. It runs into a great loss. They have to figure on that 
in order to meet the profit line. That does not enter into the Air Force, 
but you certainly have some other motives that would impel you to get 
those planes repaired quickly and cheaply and in a steady line so that 
you could depend upon what you are going to have. 

General Coox. I would like to comment here that in addition to 
being interested very vitally in getting the aircraft we need and when 
we need them, we are also interested, and very much, in how much it 
costs us. 

This measure will have the double benefit of absorbing part of the 
overhead and at the same time utilizing the original manufacturer’s 
experience. Contractor modification or overhaul should be gathering 
real momentum at the time that new production reaches and passes its 
peak. We believe that it can absorb some of the production slack 
as it develops and before trained manpower and production know- 
how drain away from aircraft industries. Maintenance contracts 
will also be made for commercial-type vehicles, marine equipment, 
powered ground equipment, and many other items of Air Force 
property. 

REPAIR AND OVERHAUL OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. We probably have in all of our services many times 
more vehicles than we do planes. Their initial cost is not as much, 
but I would like to inquire at this point what is the program of the 
Air Force at present relating to repair and overhaul of commercial 
vehicles and other equipment? Is it done by private industry? Is 
it done at depots, what is the program ? 

General Coox. It is done by both methods. On specialized types 
of equipment where the private industry does not have the tools and 
equipment to repair, we perform some of that work at the depots. 
We are repairing commercial-type equipment by local contract today, 
and we are going further and further into that method of repair. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that, because some of the program 
has not been too successful in that a lot of these vehicles that had need 
for repair had been collected and shipped to a depot and then shipped 
out again, and of course, along with everything else, the freight rates 
have increased considerably, and many times, according to reliable 
information, the freight has been far in excess of some of the work 
that had tobe done. You have done two things: First, it has cost you 
more money and you have lost the time of the use of the vehicle, 
which again is a tremendous loss. In addition to that, there has been 
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some laxity in the care shown these vehicles, the vehicles that have 
been laid up on the line. Then, either by the services themselves, or 
by other persons, parts have disappeared—a batter y here, a generator 
there, and a carburetor some place else, until finally by the time the 
vehicle is loaded on a flat car and sent to a depot it really does need 
a lot of material, all of which again costs quite a good deal. 

What, if any, steps are being taken to remedy that? 

General Coox. We do not believe in this business of shipping ve- 
hicles to a depot, particularly the commercial types, when there are 
readily available facilities in the locality where the vehicle is located. 
There may be some isolated instances where that is still occurring, 
but we are attempting, and have taken, we think, pretty vigorous 
measures to stop those things and to really get our vehicle repair on 
a businesslike basis rather than on the basis that it has been handled 
in the past. 

Mr. Sortvner. I think that will be good news to a lot of people. I 
am sure it is tome. I would assume then from your statement that 
in the days ahead we should not, as Members of Congress, receive com- 
plaints that we have received in the past. 

General Cook. I would not guarantee you will not receive com- 
plaints, Mr. Chairman, but you will receive fewer complaints. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it this way, justifiable complaints. 

General Coox. Justifiable complaints. 

The beneficial effect will be felt in many industries other than the 
aircraft industry. Small business will get many of the contracts. 
These actions will save the Air Force the expense of erecting added 
test and other facilities specifically for these jobs, and will hold down 
the requirements for civilian personnel in depots. It will also reduce 
the necessity for stocking many small parts. 


STOCKING OF SPARE PARTS FOR COMMERCIAL-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, this is probably again due to the impact 
brought on by the haste connected with Korea, but a program was 
undertaken not only by the Air Force, but the other services, of 
securing a very large stock of spare parts, not only for special vehicles 
but what we commonly refer to as commercial type. Those parts 
were procured and stored both in depots and on bases, and yet many 
times not too far removed from where some of those depots were. 
Your commercial producers also have large parts-distributing centers 
containing exactly the same parts that the services were procuring, 
so we are doing two things: we are procuring stocking which calls for 
quite a bit of expense, both in the procurement and storage inventory 
and everything that goes with the program when most of these com- 
mercial concerns would have been not only delighted to do it, but 
able to furnish the parts very quickly. They would have carried on 
the expense of stocking inventory and all of that which would have 
eliminated duplication “and a great deal of cost. 

Now, are we getting any place on that? 

General Coox. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should reflect rather substantial reductions in 
the appropriation request. 

General Coox. No, sir; it would not. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It should. I do not know whether it will or not. 

General Coox. Well, it will reflect reductions in appropriation re- 
quests, but whether they will be substantial or not, I am not prepared 
to say. 

Mr. Scrivner. It costs substantial sums to store and stock all these 
things. 

General Coox. It does. 

Mr. Scrivner. And maintain your invoices and inventories. 

General Cook. It does. 

Mr. Scrivner. And all your warehouse employees, not to mention 
your space. While we do not figure it as one of the prime elements 
of the cost, it is there, because every bit of warehouse space that you 
can use, which is now costing us between $10 and $11 per square foot, 
represents a tremendous amount of money. 

General Coox. I was thinking above overhaul, Mr. Chairman, and 
thinking that perhaps you would expect substantial reductions in 
requests for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Quite frankly, I do. 

General Coox. The reason I say that I do not think that will result 
is because the Air Force is still on the buildup and there will be sub- 
stantial savings, I am sure; otherwise, we would not be adopting that 
system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Knowing these commercial concerns have large in- 
ventories and will give that service, they will give it to the services 
just the same as they do a private contractor with whom they have 
done business. 

General Coox. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then there should be for a while, which would 
reflect a rather large item, your process of using up what you now 
have stocked and stored until you get up to a fairly current picture, 
when you will start obtaining then from your manufacturer-dis- 
tributor. 

General Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, for at least one period, one chunk of appropria- 
tion, there should be a rather substantial reduction reflected. 

Now, that can only go so far because when those stocks are used up 
and cut down to the very lowest minimum, then you will start pro- 
curing your parts from the manufacturer-distributor, and then of 
course you have to start getting the dollars for it, but there should be 
reflected some place a pretty good chunk of money representing spares 
for this type of vehicle. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UTILIZATION OF LOCAL MERCHANTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


General Coox. I would like to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are enthusiastically going into the general principle of using 
local merchants and local distributors wherever we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the bigger concerns have not merely small 
local outlets, but they have large part depots. 

General Coox. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Scattered throughout the country.. Many of them 
are fairly close to some of your larger installations. 
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General Coox. Additionally, the Air Force will do all it can to 
encourage and make possible dual-plant operation so as to keep tool 
lines and production equipment intact, rather than shipping Govern- 
ment-owned machine tools to storage centers as was done after World 
War II. In general, it is our intention that Air Force-owned machine 
tools held in the industrial reserve will be kept on standby status and 
not disposed of in the commercial market. ‘Tools to be retained will 
be only those applicable to future procurement and mobilization pro- 
dutcion programs. 


STATUS OF OTHER MAJOR PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


There are certain procurement areas other than piloted aircraft on 
which I will report briefly. 


PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT 


During the past year the Air Force pilotless aircraft program has 
progressed from the experimental and service test phases into the 
intitial stage of production. The same problems which affect the 
aircraft program have made themselves felt in this area to an even 
greater extent. Because this is a new and complex field, a great num- 
ber of technical difficulties had been anticipated. In spite of these 
difficulties we are making consistent progress toward our production 
goals. 

The Air Force has continued tests of B-61 Matador tactical, or 
short-range pilotless aircraft, in actual trials at the Air Force Long- 
Range Proving Ground. The guidance system for our strategic or 
long-range pilotless aircraft has shown consistently excellent results. 

We are adopting the policy of limited production for all pilotless 
aircraft in fiscal year 1954, placing emphasis on those weapons which 
have shown the greatest development progress, and which have demon- 
strated potentialities. 

ELECTRONICS 


In our electronics program we likewise have made considerable 
progress. Our radar defense nets both in the United States and else- 
where have been increased in extent and in modernization. Other ele- 
ments of our electronics programs, such as ECM (electronic-counter- 
measure), SHORAN, the worldwide communications network (known 
2s GLOBCOM), and the conversion to ultrahigh frequency aircraft 
communications are progressing satisfactorily. The fiscal year 1954 
program provides for the continued modernization and expansion of 
our communications network, and particularly emphasizes electronic- 
countermeasure equipment to improve our capabilities. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In May 1953, the military departments were advised by the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense that the current shortage of high- 
octane aviation gasoline was more critical than had been previously 
estimated by that agency. The net shortage to the military depart- 
ments for fiscal year 1953 is estimated at 1.1 million barrels of grade 
115/145 and 100/130 fuels. This shortage is attributable to several 
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-auses : Shortage of alkylate capacity, increasing civilian aviation con- 
sumption, and the lingering effects of the oil strike last spring. The 
chief cause is the shortage of alkylation facilities. More such facilities 
are needed to meet the continuing increase in AVGAS requirements 
since Korea, and to begin a properly phased increase in alkylation 
facilities to meet the needs of the military and essential civilian econ- 
omy in the event of an all-out war. 

Mr. Scrivner. This statement was prepared recently ¢ 

General Coox. Yes. Even though the Congress made $82 million 
available in 1951 to insure petroleum companies against any losses 
caused by expansion of their alkylate facilities, expansion has 
amounted to only 8,800 barrels per day. The Armed Services Petro- 
leum Purchasing Agency is endeavoring to solve this problem. 


AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT 

In presenting the fiscal year 1953 budget we requested $460 million 
for weapons and ammunition. Our objective at that time was to 
provide for the normal peacetime training requirement and to develop 
and obtain a minimum reserve of combat ammunition to support a 
modernized Air Force. To support high-altitude, high-speed aircraft 
we require modernized weapons and ammunition. The fiscal year 
1953 budget estimate contained some 18 to 20 major items of this type. 

Although the Air Force has as yet received deliveries of only a 
relatively small amount of ammunition from the production lines 
during the past year, the Army and the Navy, which are the procuring 
agencies for Air Force ammunition, have informed us that the pro- 
duction bottlenecks have been overcome. We now anticipate early 
delivery on the majority of our requirements from 1953 funds and 
are asking the committee for additional funds in 1954 to further fulfill 
our requirements. 

The Air Force has not as yet suffered from shortage of ammunition 
in Korea. However, should that conflict continue through fiscal year 
1954, we will have depleted most of the old stocks we had left over 
from World War II. Replenishment of reserves is required. 


STATUS OF AIR FORCE-FINANCED FACILITIES EXPANSION 


Our Air Force production program is founded on an industrial base 
that has been considerably expanded since Korea through both Gov- 
ernment and private financing. There was appropriated to the Air 
Force, through fiscal year 1953, $2.2 billion for expansion of the air- 
craft and supporting industries. Of this amount, $1.9 billion has 
been obligated and $880 million expended to date. Such expansion, 
utilizing Government funds, was necessitated by the reluctance of 
industry to effect private expansion in area where the economic risk 
was high. However, private financing approximately equaled Gov- 
ernment financing. Inducements for private financing were afforded 
by certificates of necessity for accelerated amortization and by other 
Federal aids to industrial expansion of the production base. In 
general, certificates of necessity were used to induce industry to pro- 
vide brick and mortar, while the Air Force provided the required spe- 
cialized tools and test facilities. The Air Force has directly recom- 
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mended the approval of certificates of necessity to the extent of 
approximately $1.2 billion. 

The result of all these expansions has been an aggregate increase 
in the capacity of the aircraft industry and its supporting industries 
from a pre-Korean production level of less than 3 million pounds of 
airframe weight a month to the currently scheduled peak production 
of 1154 million pounds of airframe weight per month. There are 20 
major airframe and 15 major engine manufacturers now being operated 
for the Air Force, compared to one-half that number of both types of 
plants in 1950. During the same period the Air Force has brought 
into its program over 1,000 additional or second sources for critical 
components and accessories. 

The Air Force policy has been to avoid using appropriated funds 
for brick-and-mortar expansion whenever possible. Most of the funds 
provided us are being used for the purchase of machine tools, pro- 
duction equipment, jet-engine test cells, hangars and facilities for 
testing fire-control and other electronic gear. ‘Over 80 percent of the 
facilities funds provided are being expended for additional or new 
types of machine tools and related production equipment the need for 
which grows out of technological changes that have occurred in the 
methods of producing military aircraft, jet engines, and related equip- 
ment since World War II. About 137,000 major items of machine 
tools and related production equipment, including 69,000 new items, 
have been acquired to date in the 3-year expansion program, and 
approximately 10,000 machine tools are still required to round out 
the program. The special-purpose machine tools which I previously 
indicated we are short are included in this 10,000. Some 56,000 
machine tools and related production equipment from World War II 
reserves have been distributed to industry on a loan or lease basis. 


PRODUCTION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Consistent with the policy enunciated by the Secretary of Defense 
on December 18, 1950, to broaden the industrial base, the Air Force 
has been building into production capacity created for current re- 
quirements an acceleration potential in the event of full mobilization. 
This program for a production reserve is predicated on the principle 
of creating and retaining a capability of a rapidly accelerating pro- 
duction of aircraft under full mobilization rather than building up a 
present inventory of reserve aircraft. The policy is thus one of invest- 
ing not in end items which might become obsolete before use, but 
rather in make-ready time against the day when it may be necessary 
to turn out greatly ine reased numbers of aircraft. The objective of 
the program is to cut substantially the production lead time in the 
event of mobilization. The planned accelerated rates of production 
can then be achieved within the time required for manufacturers to 
hire additional personnel, for raw materials to flow into the plants at 
an accelerated rate, for short-lead-time tools to be procured, and for 
additional manufacturing space to be converted from civilian to mili- 
tary production. 

Concurrently with the establishment of production capacity to sup- 
port current requirements, production space has been allocated and 
sarmarked for further expansibility; production equipment, such as 
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jigs, dies, and fixtures, has been designed and procured on the basis 
of high capacity and long production life; and machinery and equip- 
ment procured to satisfy current needs are of the type which have 
the inherent capability to meet expanded future requirements. We 
have yet to take the final step of acquiring those long-lead-time items 
of machinery and production equipment which are the keystone of this 
program. The availability of these long-lead-time tools will eliminate 
what would be a limiting factor in the process of accelerating produc- 
tion in the event of mobilization. 

This Air Force program is now an integral part of the recently an- 
nounced Department of Defense reserve tools and facilities program. 
The Secretary of Defense has included in the Department of Defense 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 a separate item to finance this 
program. 

MAINTAINING THE PRODUCTION BASE 


There has been considerable activity in recent months within both 
the military and civilian agencies looking forward to establishing 
the plans for and the means of retaining the production capacity which 
has been, or is currently being, created. Considerable planning has 
been done and preliminary surveys are being undertaken with indus- 
try to evaluate the best possible means of retaining such productive 
capacity. If the costly plants, machinery, and production equipment 
of the highest essentiality in the event of full mobilization are dis- 
mantled, scrapped, or dispersed so as to make them unusable when 
needed for wartime production, the Nation’s mobilization potential 
will have been seriously reduced. This should not be permitted. On 
the other hand, if there is maintained in readiness the capacity which 
we have created in the military departmental reserve plants, national 
industrial reserve plants, and selected private facilities which have 
been provided Government-owned equipment, we will assure ourselves 
an earlier production acceleration in the event of emergency. Mobili- 
zation production planning for this capacity will be kept up to date by 
means of adequate industrial preparedness measures. The militar 
departments are considering the need for appropriate legislation whic 
will permit long-term standby maintenance contracts with industry 
and comparable mechanisms whereby the potential created may be 
maintained. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL OF MATERIEL EXPENDITURES 


During the past year we have paid a great deal of attention to tight- 
ening controls over our expenditures and to sharpening our manage- 
ment practices. We realize fully as well as does this distinguished 
committee that we must achieve the required defensive strength for 
our Nation at the least cost, Our efforts along this line covered every 
part of the Air Force and every field of logistics. I cannot hope to 
recount all of the improvements because there were literally hun- 
dreds, but I will cite some examples to give you an idea of their scope. 


SPARES REQUIREMENTS 
We have all been concerned about the amount of money we devote 


to spares. To examine this problem, the Air Force established a 
spares study group under an outstanding civilian, Mr. Harry O. King. 
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The group was commissioned to look into all facets of the complex 
problem: Adequacy of programs, methods used to calculate item re- 
quirements, timeliness and content of reports on inventory and usage 
rates, factors, requisitioning procedures, shipping methods, and other 
pe rtinent considerations. 

The study group concentrated their efforts on high-dollar items 
which represent the bulk of the funds. They were : able to refine cer- 
tain of the factors used in the determination of engine requirements. 
They were thereby able to reduce our needs for J-47 engine procure- 
ment in fiscal year 1953 by approximately $125 million, while at the 
same time we made possible a lowered requirement figure for future 
years. 

By making similarly detailed analyses in many areas, minute piece 
by minute piece, they were able to make other far-reaching revisions. 
They concentrated on the costliest items of the B47 airframe and 
effected a requirements reduction of $18.7 million. The same type of 
a review for the J-47 engine resulted in a lowering of the purchase 
of parts for that engine by $40 million. 

The consequence ‘of the work of the spares study group is that we 
will be able to buy more aircraft than we otherwise would with the 
funds appropriated by Congress last year. The study group will con- 
tinue their exhaustive analysis of this very complex field. Their in- 
fluence has already been reflected in the fiscal year 1954 budget to the 
full extent of their anticipated success. 

Concretely, spares and spare parts amounted to about 40 percent of 
the aircraft money in fiscal year 1952. In fiscal year 1953, when we 
turned our full attention to the problem, we arbitrarily reduced this 
percentage to 30 percent on the assumption that we would improve our 
inanagement practices by 25 percent. Because of the long lead time 
required to produce most spares, the full impact of last year’s arbi- 
trary reduction has not yet been felt. However, we remain confident 
of our ability to continue the improvement of our management and we 
are again taking a calculated risk by asking for only about 30 percent 
spares in fiseal year 1954. 


ALLOWANCES OF EQUIPMENT 


We found in Korea that some of our units had more equipment than 
they needed. After examining into the cause, we determined that all 
of our existing tables of allowances needed revamping. We decided 
it was necessary to have a completely new system for authorizing the 
multitudinous items of equipment to units. 

The old system embodied tables that were of general application to 
many units; in some cases to all units. The result was that some units 
were authorized equipment which they might not need. In other 
units the reverse was true. Some authorizations were variable to suit 
changing local conditions, with no means provided for adding up all 
allowances to arrive at an overall item requirement. 

We decided to prepare a separate and definite allowance list for 
each unit—a list that would allow the unit enough equipment to do 
its job, but no more. Such a system would best suit everyone—the 
unit, the depot, the man computing requirements, and the final re- 
viewing office. 
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All of the tables involved, more than 5,000, are now being prepared. 
Every command in the Air Force is assisting. We expect substantial 
reductions in our equipment requirements after this great task is 
completed, and have already included forecasts into our schedule for 
each end item. The anticipated result has been reflected in the fiscal 
vear 1954 budget. 

One important byproduct which we expect is more personal atten- 
tion to supply matters by each commander all the way up the line. 
This should make for improved supply discipline. 


DECENTBALIZATION OF AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Because of the increase in combat strength, the logistics operating 
agency of the Air Force, the Air Materiel Command, recognized that 
its responsibilities were expanding beyond the point where it could 
efficiently control all procurement, distribution, and maintenance from 
a single headquarters. It undertook a reorganization that decen- 
tralized these functions within certain commodity groupings to each 
of its 16 depots in the United States. This reorganization involved 
the relocation of millions of records, and of almost 2,000 civilian em- 
ployees. It also involved the training of many thousands of other em- 
ployees who would assume important new control functions. The re- 
sults to come from this project will not show up immediately, but 
should be very pronounced in the course of time. With supervisory 
personnel controlling a smaller, more digestible range of items, we 
should achieve better buying, better and faster distribution, and better 
calculations of our requirements for each item. 


LOCAL PURCHASE 


We have instituted a program to delete from our depot system all 
items which can reasonably be obtained by each Air Force installa- 
tion directly from a local business concern, or from GSA. By doing 
so, we will eliminate the depot pipeline for those items, recover ware- 
house space which we can use for other items, help ourselves live 
within our personnel ceilings, allow our depot supervisors to concen- 
trate their attention on other items, and at the same time, help the 
local small-business outlet. We believe we can put a substantial 
number of items on this basis—something in the neighborhood of 
130,000 items. This, too, is a long-range project. 


DEPOT FACILITIES 


We periodically review our depot structure and practices with a 
critical eye, with the objective of finding even more efficient methods 
of supporting our combat strength. Nothing is sacred merely because 
it is customary. Each of our procedures is suspect—in the sense that 
it must always be proven the best and most economical or be replaced 
by something more efficient. 

In such a progressive spirit, we recently worked out procedures 
which will permit the effective and economical support of our installa- 
tions in the Northeast Air Command without the existing regional 
depot. Northeast Air Command consists of the New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, northern Canada, and Greenland area. We have ac- 
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cordingly inactivated the depot at Pepperrell, Newfoundland, and 
ship supplies directly from ZI depots to the northern bases. 

This example, and the others I have mentioned, will serve to indi- 
cate the very extensive and sincere effort we are making to insure in 
our own minds and in yours that we come to you with the v very mini- 
mum requests consiste nt with our force buildup. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAM 


The Air Force is proud of the success it has had in encouraging small 
business to play a full and active part in the defense program. The 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business was most complime ntary 
to the Air Force effort in this respect. With your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read a very short extract from Senate 
Report No. 206: 

In addition, the Air Force held a series of small-business conferences through 
out the country during the summer and fall of 1952. At closed meetings attended 
by top executives of the major Air Force prime contractors small-business policies 
were explained and discussed by way of open forums. Upon invitation of the 
Air Force a representative of your committee attended the small-business con 
ference held in New York City in October. The committee was impressed with 
the aggressiveness of the Air Force in conveying its small-business policies to 
the prime contractors and in the effectiveness of this type of meeting in enlisting 
the cooperation of the prime contractors. 

The committee noted concrete results of the Air Force small-business program 
during conferences with major Air Force prime contractors. They were ob- 
viously alert to Air Force policies on subcontracting to small business. More 
importantly, they were actively soliciting the cooperation of the Air Force in 
locating new sources of supply. 


REASONS FOR THE LARGE OBLIGATED BUT UNEXPENDED BALANCES IN MAJOR 
PROCUREMENT AREAS 


Concern has been expressed because the Air Force has large sums 
which have been obligated but not expended. I would suggest to the 
committee that these unexpended funds are not only proper, but they 
are actually necessary and required by law. As long as the Congress 
wisely insists that we have available funds before obligating the Gov- 
ernment in a contract, so long will we have unexpended funds. 

Consider a personal example. If you order a tailor to make you 
a suit of clothes, you have obligated your money, but you will not pay 
the tailor, or expend your money, until the suit is delivered. You 
have an unexpended balance all the time your suit is in work. That 
unexpended balance actually represents the production lead-time for 
your suit. Once your money has been obligated for the suit, you can 
chi me your expenditures only by 1 of 3 me thods: 

. You can cancel the order, in which case you may have to pay for 
the’ material and labor already put into the incomplete suit; and you 
will not get the suit you need. 

. You can defer delivery. In this case you will not get the suit as 
soon as you need it, and you may be required to pay additional amounts 
for added expenses to the tailor. 

Or you can accept the suit and default on the bill. 

Presumably, the Government will not default on its bills. Any 
stringent reductions of expenditures, then, will result in one of the 
first two alternatives: We either cancel or defer the production of 
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equipment needed by our combat forces. In either case, we may pay 
extra for the privilege. 

Air Force expenditures have been trailing obligations by about 24 
months. That is the approximate lead-time required to produce our 
complicated equipment. The following are examples of the time it 
takes to get production of the first end item from the date of contract : 


Months 
etre, WI CI ic a i es ttn anion 26 
J-57 engine Seecictontia nectaemeae ee het tases ciceadehilasiaduse ds lenin eich iecctadab ais 18 
B-52 bomber air frame. iN cee tte acsearle 27 to 3 
K eaten I Io cciiheltcia Sani tareatipinig sn dh pad cobain citi acu linattcteiasees dla cinta 5 
F-—S6D fighter airframe__-_ acai t Aa atime Gsiies a iibeildiin as apaseeatan tard ected tiaras 19 


Because of this time fox tor, it is apparent that if we are to receive 
our planned deliveries in the future, we must always have in the hands 
of industry orders which amount to many months of production, 

With that tremendous lead-time, it is incumbent on the Air Force 
to quickly adjust any obligations the requirement for which may be 
changed by a change in programs. Our recent program change re- 
quired such changes, generally downward, and these changes will be 
made as quickly as possible. 

Since Korea, the Air Force has ordered 21,527 aircraft. Of that 
number, only 5,722 had been completed and accepted by the Air Force 
as of May 1, 1953. Translated into money, of the 29.5 billion appro- 
priated to the Air Force for aircraft and related procurement since 
Korea, $20 billion, or 68 percent, remains unexpended. That amount, 
ine fect, is invested in or is being held to pay for the 15,805 aircraft 
and related items on order but not yet produced. 

These undelivered planes have been taken into full consideration 
in computing the funds included in our budget request for fiscal year 
1954. These new funds will be needed if we are to maintain the mini- 
mum flow of aircraft and equipment required for national defense. 

I have outlined our progress in obtaining the aircraft authorized 
by Congress, and have pointed out some of the problems we encounter, 
and our courses of action. I have also indicated the trend of our 
approach to squeezing the most out of the dollar you entrust to us. 
These thoughts should be helpful to you as background information. 
I hope that the y will assist you in forming your judgments on each 
of the detailed budget projects which will be presented for your 
consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska, you may proceed and I will ask my 
questions later. 


KILL RATIO 


Mr. Hruska. General, with reference to the record which you point 
to of the ratio of 11.7 to 1 of the superiority of Sabre jets over the 
MIG’s, on the basis of fatality of kill, I am wondering whether that 
ratio obtained from the inception of the Korean war, in segments of 
6 months apiece, or whether there was a time at the beginning of the 
war when that ratio was not quite as favorable to us as it now seems 
to be? 


General Coox. I will have to give you exact information on that 
later, Mr. Hruska. 
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As I recall it, and this is purely from memory, at the beginning of 
hostilities our ratio was lower. 

Mr. Hruska. The reason I ask that is to form a foundation for th 
second part of my question on that subject. You referred to the fact 
that you did not freeze your earlier jet designs on the Lockheed F-80 
and the North American F-86A. Might that lack of freezing at that 
time have had some bearing upon the less favorable record which 
was made earlier in the war¢ After all, you gained something by a 
superior plane at a later time, though you sacrificed something at an 
earlier time, did you not, in a situation like that? There is alw: ays a 
penalty for not freezing soon enough and there is a penalty for freez- 
ing too soon. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Would that lack of freezing at that time have had a 
bearing upon the earlier Korean results? 

General Cook. Ido not believe so. 

General Prcner. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Hruska. Surely. 

General Picurr. The F-—80’s and the F-84’s, since they were pri- 
marily fighter bombers, were never able to compete with the MIG-15. 
The F-86A’s, when they first got to Korea, were not holding to an aver- 
age of 11.7 to 1, but were lower than that originally, ‘One reason 
for that was that we started with only one wing in Korea, which meant 
that the odds numerically which you met in the air were much higher 
than they are today. 

I think the proof of the increase in the capability of the F-86 lies in 
looking at the figures for 1953. During that time the F-86F, with 
higher power, was introduced, and the ratio for 1953 is 16 to 1. 

Mr. Hruska. That is fine. That rounds out the ultimate object of 
my 3 or 4 questions on this subject. There had been so much criticism 
of the Air Force program in the earlier stages, and a question was 
being currently asked again and again: 

What do you mean when you say that the Russians are so far ahead of us by 

producing a MIG which will run cireles around our planes? 
Is this not the background for it, that now the payoff comes with 
your much higher present ratio? If we broke this up into segments of 
6 months apiece, the last 6 months and the preceding 6 months would 
be ever so much more favorable than the overall 11.7 to 1 ratio; is 
that not correct? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

General Cook. That is correct. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 


Mr. Hruska. Now, with reference to the development and testing 
which has been referred to on page 6 of your statement, General, w here 
does this development and testing service occur with reference to 
research and development? Is that a post research-and-development 
stage of testing ? 

General Coox. Well, there can be no clear dividing line between 
development and production, Mr. Hruska. Development of a com- 
plicated piece of equipment, such as an airplane or an airplane engine 
or even the fire-control equipment which goes into the aircraft, pro- 
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ceeds along with production. Now, there is a stage of what I would 
call accelerated development at the beginning, during the initial 
period of the production life of an airplane, and ‘during that stage the 
first prototypes of the airplane or the prototypes of the engine are 
built. They are tested. They are given what I would call formal 
tests to find out in the case of the engine what its endurance is, what 
its power is under certain conditions, ‘and soon. There are tests given 
to the airframe to determine its structural integrity and how fast it 
will fly, how high it will fly, how steep it will dive, and so on. 

Then those tests are followed by experience in the service in the com- 
bat units. There is a great deal of difference generally between the 
experience we gain in formal testing of an aircraft and the experience 
which we gain in the field after the airplane has reached a combat 
unit and the verge pilot commences to fly it. 

There are what we call bugs which develop in the airplane after 
it reaches the combat units, and those have to be corrected in produc- 
tion. That is all a part of the development of an aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. Now, the stage or the status to which you refer, as the 
aircraft not having had complete development and testing, does not 
reflect necessarily upon the adequacy or perfection of research and 
development. 

General Coox. No. 

Mr. Hruska. The point you seek to make here is that the principal 
difficulty is encountered because of tremendous haste ? 

General Coox. Time. 

Mr. Hruska. The haste which was impelling you to get something 
done; is that not true? 

General Coox. That is correct. It takes time to get all these things 
done. When we compress that period of time then we run into manv 
more concurrent troubles. 

ATTRITION 


Mr. Hruska. You make the statement here further that there is an 
estimate of 450 planes per month which will be necessary to keep the 
Air Force fully modern and provide for peacetime attrition. That is 
after the capital part of the program has been completed; is that not 
right? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Yesterday there was a request made by Mr. Scrivner, 
I believe, for a breakdown of the cost of maintenance of the Air Force 
when that point has been reached. Will that include this item? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Hruska. So that we can have that for that purpose? 

General Asens1o. That is correct, sir. 


PETROLEUM 


Mr. Hruska. Getting down to the petroleum production business, 
we covered that somewhat off the record. However, in view of the 
fact that there is this reference to it in the record, General, I think it 
might be well to have some explanation on the record, in the event 
some Congressman might want an explanation. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hruska. You state that the shortage of high octane aviation 
gasoline is attributed chiefly to the shortage of “alkylate “apacity. 
Will you give us a brief explanation of the history of that shortage, 
General, ¢ and tell us if in any way steps have been taken to correct ‘it. 

General Coox. Rather than to try to cover that here, may I have a 
prepared statement put in the record ? 

Mr. Hruska. You may insert it at this point later. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


From the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the petroleum industry has been 
unable to meet fully the military requirements for high octane aviation gasoline. 
The tremendous increase in military aviation gasoline requirements is demon- 
strated by the fact that demand for grade 115/145 aviation gasoline has increased 
340 percent since that time. The purpose in mentioning the percentage increase 
in this type of aviation gasoline is due to the fact that such product, under today’s 
refinery operations, requires approximately 85 percent alkylate. 

Industry has been reluctant to expand alkylate capacity to adequately provide 
for the increased military requirements for the reason that such a project is 
considered economically infeasible in their peacetime operations. While some 
voluntary expansion on the part of industry has been undertaken, it was necessary 
for the Department of Defense to request an appropriation of $82 million from 
Congress to be used as an inducement to industry to provide the needed additional 
capacity. Although the basic plan guaranteed the company against any possible 
loss of its capital investment, the program was not generally accepted by industry 
and during the past year only three contracts have been executed, providing for an 
additional capacity of approximately 8,800 barrels per day, whereas the original 
program approved by Congress contemplated an additional alkylation productive 
capacity of 31,000 barrels per day. 

Recently, representatives of the Department of Defense requested approval 
of an alternate plan whereby Government would agree to reimburse industry 
its capital investment cost as construction progressed. This alternate plan has 
been approved, but has not been in operation long enough to determine whether 
or not accelerated implementation of the program might be accomplished. It is 
expected, however, that additional interest in the overall plan will be evidenced 
by industry, resulting in more contracts for the required additional capacity. 

Needless to say, the representatives of the Department of Defense and the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense are vigorously pursuing this program in 
an attempt to implement it fully. 


ADDITIONAL AVGAS FACILITIES 


The answer to the question of why additional avgas facilities are needed, when 
indications point to a continued conversion to and accelerated use of the jet 
plane, is as follows: 

1. It can be stated without reservation that the demand for high octane avia- 
tion gasoline will remain at a very high level and, in fact, will continue to in- 
crease. Attention must be called to the fact that to date the jet has not been 
developed to such a degree that it can perform all flying operational assignments 
presently being accomplished by the reciprocating-engine plane. 

2. The following aircraft which require high octane aviation gasoline will 
remain active in the Air Force for a number of years: 


ae bombers: B-36, RB-86; medium eee B-50, RB-50; heavy trans- 
port: C-124, C-97, C-121; medium transport: C-119, C-123. These are high-fuel- 


Sanaa aircraft and constitute a large hte of the Air Force. 


Mr. Hruska. I think that would be well, to clear this up. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. The thing which occurred to me when I first read this 
was that if with the small scale of military operation we now have in 
Korea this should oceur, then what in all fire should we as a Nation be 
confronted with if a large conflagration should develop ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hruska. If that occurred to my mind, I am sure it would be 
magnified many times in the minds of others. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that statement, General, it might be well to ex- 
plain fully why there is now such a need for octane avgas in view of 
the fact that the Nation has been led to the thought that we are rapidly 
converting to jets, which use a different type of fuel altogether. It is 
hard for many of us, including myself, quite frankly, to understand 
why there is such an increased demand for avgas now that we are turn- 
ing to jets. 

General Coox. That will be included in the statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The information appears on p. 143.) 


INCREASED CIVILIAN AVIATION GASOLINE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hruska. There is a reference made, for example, to the in- 
creased civilian aviation consumption. Undoubtedly there are figures 
available on that. 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Perhaps you could give some comparative figures, to 
make it a little more graphic and understandable. 

General Coox. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following is the United States civilian aviation gasoline requirement 
projected to the year 1962 and reflects a steady increase in total requirements. 
These figures are shown for consumption within the United States only: 

[Barrels of 42 United States gallons] 
21, 374, 000 | 1958__- 30, 624, 000 
24, 200, 000 | 1959 31, 755, 000 
26, 536, 000 | 1960 . : 32. 793, 000 
28, 179, 000 | 1961 33, 726, 000 
29, 024, 000 | 1962 _..... 84, 528, 000 
29, 857, 000 | 


AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to aircraft armament it has been 
stated : 

We will have depleted most of the old stocks we had left over from World 
War II. 

Should the Korean conflict continue throughout fiscal year 1954, 
General, would there be an implication that there have not been used 
until now any new supplies, supplies of stocks which have been made 
since World War II? 

General Coox. We have used some new supplies which have been 
manufactured since World War II, but the main usage has been from 
World War II stocks. 

Mr. Hruska. You are speaking here of Air Force ammunition ? 

General Coox. Yes, sir; Air Force ammunition. 

Mr. Hruska. Not of the other? 

General Coox. Correct. 
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Mr. Hruska. Now, then, with reference to the Government-financed 
or Air Force-financed facilities, the concept has been for private in- 
dustry to provide the buildings and then to have the Air Force provide 
the specialized tools and test facilities which are needed. What is the 
arrangement whereby the buildings are furnished by private capital 
and the Government furnishes these tools and test facilities? 

General Cook. Are you referring to a contractual arrangement? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

General Cook. We enter into what is known as a facilities contract 
with a particular contractor. That contract calls for the furnishing 
of certain specified tools and equipment at specified terms, and those 
terms vary. In some cases they are leased at a certain lease rate to 
the contractor, particularly where he has mixed production in the 
plant, commercial production as well as Government production, and 
where in order to round out his production schedules he may have to 
do some of his commercial work on a Government machine. 

In the Government-owned plants we do not charge the contractor 
for use of the equipment. But all of that is taken into consideration 
when the prices are fixed on the product which he is to deliver to us. 

Mr. Hruska. If that machinery, for example, or those tools are 
used in part of the civilian production, a proper charge is made on 
the basis of cost accounting ¢ 

General Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. What bearing has that type of arrangement upon the 
apprehension which apparently is reflected in that part of your state- 
ment dealing with maintaining the production base, which is found at 
pages 14and 15¢ ‘The assumption, for example, is indulged in that: 

If the costly plants, machinery, and production equipment of the highest 
essentiality in the event of full mobilization are dismantled, scrapped, or dis- 
persed, so as to make them unusable when needed for wartime production, the 
Nation’s mobilization potential will bave been seriously reduced. 

And, then, the further statement which is made: 

This should not be permitted. 


Is not the control of that situation pretty much in the hands of the 
Air Force or of the Government insofar as this combination of build- 
ing buildings with a private expenditure in conjunction with the 
Government providing the tools is involved ? 

General Coox. Not entirely. 

Mr. Hruska. So that the feared eventuality will not occur. 

General Cook. No, sir; not entirely, because if a contractor, for 
example, has built a plant at his own expense and he owns that plant 
we may have furnished tools to him to perform work for the Govern- 
ment in that plant, but when the contract on which he is operating 
expires he is not constrained or forced todo more. There is no control 
that I know of which can be exercised over him to force him to keep 
that plant. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all granted, but is there not a control over 
the expiration of that contract which is within the hands of the 
Government initially? I do not mean retroactively, but prospectively. 

General Coox. There is to a certain degree; yes, sir. But if we no 
longer need the production of the particular item which is being 
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produced in there to meet curent requirements then perforce we have to 
close it down. We have no other recourse at all. 

Mr. Hrusxa. That is where your dual-plant operation comes in, is 
it not? Is that not what you are driving for? Is that not what 
you are eventually hoping to attain? 

General Coox. That is an ideal. Whether we will ever be able to 
attain it 100 percent in all cases is a moot question. I just do not 
know. 

Mr. Hruska. At any rate, you are conscious of the disaster which 
did flow from the total scrapping of that industrial setup which was 
built up during World War IT? 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You are now taking steps and envisioning a system 
which will avoid that same result in the future; is that correct? 

General Cook. We are attempting with everything within our 
control and power to preserve as much of that as we can, within cost 
limitations, of course, within which we must operate. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL OF MATERIEL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to the management control of materiel 
expenditures, there was a colloquy here a little while ago between the 
chairman and yourself with reference to whether or not the methods 
which you propose to use in that connection and as detailed in your 
statement on pages 15 and 16 would result in substantial savings. I 
wonder if the difference which resulted in your views and those of 
Mr. Scrivner was not predicated a little bit upon the definition of 


“substantial.” I suppose when we are dealing with billions, maybe 
just mere million would not mean much. However, on page 16 of 
your statement you do refer to several substantial reductions in terms 
of tens of millions, do you not ? 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You expect that to be a permanent part of your pro- 
gram along the lines which Mr. Scrivner detailed ? 

General Coox. It will be. There is no difference in view, I believe, 
between the chairman and myself. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least not in the goal we are seeking. 

General Coox. Sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not in the goal we are seeking. 

General Coox. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Hruska. The difference I referred to had to do with some mis- 
understanding or difference in ideas as to the word “substantial,” it 
seemed to me. 

General Cook. What I was getting at, Mr. Hruska, was that I was 
afraid the chairman would expect to see millions of dollars of reduc- 
tions, do you see, in the requirement for spare parts or spares, when 
I know that as a result of our buildup we are going to require more 
spare parts. Therefore, the savings which we are sure we are making 
will not appear strikingly in any request for appropriations. 

Mr. Hruska. At that point, General, here we have reference to the 
J—47 engine procurement program, for example. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hruska. Where there was a reduction in your needs of approxi- 
mately $125 million in fiscal year 1953. Is that not a substantial 
amount ? 

General Coox. That is a substantial amount, but the point I am 
making is that in future years we are going to have to buy more spare 
parts for more airplanes, and that will take more money. 

Mr. Hruska. Oh, yes. 

General Coox. Although in the process we are sure we are going to 
save many millions of dollars which under the old system would have 
been spent. 

Mr. Hruska. All right. 

General Coox. That is the point which I made. 

Mr. Hruska. There will be a substantial saving, then. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. By reason of adopting this new system as opposed to 
the continuance of the old system ¢ 

General Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Projected over the next 2 or 3 or 5 or 10 years? 

General Cook. That is correct. 

General Asensro. It will not be identifiable, however. 

General Cook. It will not be identifiable. 

General Asensio. Because, obviously, we would not waste our time 
in running out the cost of procurement under the old system. I 
think that is part of what is back of General Cook’s reservation 
here to you. We will not have an item which is identifiable as a 
reduction in amount. 

Mr. Hruska. Yet it will be quite self-evident in terms of warehouse 
space, for example, and in terms of capital which would be tied up 
with parts sitting on the shelves of those warehouses and that sort 
of thing. It will be easy to envision that, will it not? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. I think for someone who has served a 
considerable period of years on this committee, as has Mr. Scrivner, 
he would have an immediate reaction that the requirement is reduced 
in the expression in dollars. 

General Cook. I believe that perhaps one of the most immediate 
measures which the committee would be able to get on the effective- 
ness, for example, of our local stockage of commercial items and 
things like that would be to know how much is being expended at 
the bases for typewriter parts, for commercial automobile and truck 
parts, and things of that kind. I think, perhaps, that would be the 
most specific measure of what is going on. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) . 

Mr. Scrivner. General, yow have referred to the local program of 
repairs for vehicles and typewriters and such things as that. In 
many instances our attention has been called to the fact that while 
that is a good program and can be done so far as the dollars are 
concerned “cheaper and much more speedily than some of the other 
processes, there is and has been involved so much redtape, requiring 
so many man-hours, that by the time all the papers are cleared and 
everything else it has cost us a great many more dollars than the 
job itself. My own personal view “has been that if a man has reached 
the stage in his military career where he can be trusted with the 
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command of a base or any installation that certainly he has proven 
himself to be of a character to be trusted with a few dollars, whether 
it is hundreds or even in some cases some few thousand dollars. If 
he is not to be trusted with that money, certainly I would not want 


to trust him with the security of the Nation or of any boy serving 
under him. 


PETTY CASH PURCHASING SYSTEM 


Is there not some program which can be adopted much in the same 
nature as the petty cash we use in many offices ¢ 

General Coox. We have one. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have an office manager you give him petty 
cash. If you cannot trust him with that petty cash, you cannot trust 
him with anything. Is that program being followed, so that we can 
simplify that and save unlimited and uncountable hours? 

General Coox. We have adopted a petty cash purchasing system. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did that go into effect ? 

General Coox. That went into effect about a year or a year and a 
half ago. 

General Asensto. It was during this fiscal year, sir, when it actual- 
ly went into effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a subject which we discussed in the com- 
mittee last year and preceding years. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am li ad to know it is being done, because I am 
quite sure that it will eventually result in the saving of a lot of money, 
and perhaps quite a few employees, though m: aybe again it will not 
be where you can put your finger on it. 

General Coox. I personally have been an advocate of that for : 
long time. With the help of other people on the staff we have been 
able to adopt that system. As you say, there was a great deal of 
opposition to it on the basis that someone is likely to be dishonest, but 
so far as I am concerned, if someone is dishonest, we might as well 
find it out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Why spend $100 in redtape and paper and 
manpower to protect $10? 

General Coox. It does not make sense. 

Mr. Hruska. The mere existence of that petty cash fund does not 
preclude and certainly does not preclude accounting for it in any way. 

General Cook. No, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. It simply means you do not run that string of papers 
all the way to Washington and back again. You simply have the 
field auditors and accountants audit that account at several places 
where it isexpended. Is that not about the size of it? 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. Surely. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


General Asensto. Under General Cook’s cognizance there is an- 
other measure which has been particularly expedited and accelerated, 
and that is seeing to it that procurement is made locally of all items 
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which possibly can be handled that way, rather than through a cen- 
tral procurement system, always bearing in mind that we are a D-day 
organization and must either retain some of the things in central 
procurement, because we know they will be there when we come to 
D-day, or retain the flexibility to revert to central procurement if so 
indicated. 

But I think the present system, which, again, has had a decided 
impetus this year, has really concentrated just about everything pos- 
sible toward local procurement. 

Mr. Hruska. In that connection, General, there is a paragraph in 
your statement on local purchases. Is that based somewhat on this 
petty cash business ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that an outgrowth of it? 

General Cook. That is based partly on the petty cash and partly on 
the larger local purchases which are achieved through abbreviated 
forms of contract. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Coox. It might be interesting to know that we have also 
at some of our aircraft contractors’ plants given our local Air Force 
representatives authority to authorize emergency local purchases by 
the contractor, so that he himself, on the contracts, can go out and get 
things locally that he needs, which normally are furnished by the Air 
Force. Those would be instruments and pieces of equipment we nor- 
mally furnish through Air Force supply channels. That is in order 
to keep his production from being held up. 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Hruska. All right. Now, with reference to the reasons for 
your large obligated but eacnnences balances in major procurement 
areas, you have listed, General, the lead times on several major pro- 
duction items on planes in particular, as shown on page 21 of your 
statement. 

What has been the effect of passage of time? After all, we are now 
in our fourth year following Karel What has been the result of the 
passage of time and your accumulation of experience upon the lead 
time of those items ¢ 

General Coox. As time passes for any particular model of aircraft 
or engine the lead time decreases and stabilizes at a lower figure than 
it initially started out. But you will notice in this list that there are 
two items on there which are rather old. One is the B-47 bomber 
airframe. The other is the K series bombing system. Those have 
been in production for some time. 

The others are the J-57 engine, the B—52 bomber airframe, and the 
F_-86D fighter airframe. Several hundred have been soap os of the 
F-86, so that has been in production. There are the three things, the 
B-52, the J-57 engine, and the other, which are relatively new pro- 
duction. 

I would expect to see the lead time on those reduced somewhat. The 
lead time on the others is lower, I am sure, than it was initially, but 
I do not have the figures to give to you here now. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We will probably get that when we get to procure- 
ment ¢ 

General Coox. Yes, sir. They will be able to give you more details 
on that. 

Mr. Hruska. We will not ask that that be inserted now, if we are 
going to get it at a later time. 


UNDELIVERED PLANES 


Now you make a statement here on page 22 of your statement, after 
vou refer to quantities of planes completed and accepted and so on, 
You Say: 

These undelivered planes have been taken into full consideration in computing 
the funds included in our budget request for fiscal year 1954. These new funds 
will be needed if we are to maintain the minimum flow of aircraft and equip- 
ment required for national defense. 

You are speaking there not of obligations made but you are speaking 
of programing, I assume. 

General Cook. For additional aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. For additional aircraft ? 

General Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. The notation I made here was on the basis that you 
were referring to obligations incurred, rather than programs contem- 
plated, so I had a question on the basis of that being obligated rather 
than a contemplated program. 

General Coox. The point that I perhaps did not make too well, and 
which I think General Asensio probably could make better, is that 
obligated but unexpended funds have to be held to pay for aircraft 
which are on order and yet are undelivered 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

General Coox. To get additional aircraft we have to have additional 
funds, 

Mr. Hruska. Let me put the question this way: When you refer in 
that sentence to “these new funds will be needed” you have reference 
to their need for a contemplated program 4 

General Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Rather than for an incurred obligation. 

General Coox. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


SPARES-STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Scrivner. You refer on page 15 of your statement to a spares 
study which was made by Harry King. We have been referred to that 
study, also. In substance, what did the King study develop and what 
suggestions were made to bring about greater efficiency at a lower cost, 
with resulting savings ¢ 

General Cook. W ell, one of the simplest things was to isolate spare 
parts into two categories. One was the high-priced category and the 
other was the relatively low-priced category. -And there was a desire 
to place emphasis upon control of the high-priced spare parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they called for what we would nor- 
mally refer to as just better business management ? 
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General Coox. Just better business management; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Within the Air Force? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have any of these suggestions been put into effect 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. Or are they to be put into effect ? 

General Coox. We are putting th 1em into effect now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Again, if the King study predictions are fulfilled, 
it should bring about greater efficiency and a lower cost, but it will 
be a little difficult to put your finger on it. 

General Coox. I am afraid it will be; yes, sir. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, throughout your statement you have made 
references without specific figures to savings which can be made. You 
do refer to this one saving ‘of $125 million on the J—47 engine, and 
another saving of $40 million on the parts for the J-47, with another 
$18 million on the B47 airframe. I suppose, therefore, there are 
others which you could list. 

As you go through your statement when it comes down for your 
revision, we would appreciate it if you could pinpoint these savings. 
You realize, as I do, that, to face the situation rather practically, 
there is going to be without a doubt a rather loud cry over the con- 
templated reductions crippling the Air Force and our national defense 
and all of that. When you look into the actual figures, I do not see 
how anyone can say that, but the attempt will be made. 

Although the new cash is $36 billion, there is also within the De- 
fense Department better than $7 billion unobligated, which is being 
left in the hands of the Defense Department. 

We could—and when I say “we” I mean the administration of 
President Eisenhower and the Congress—if we wanted to, have made 
the appropriation for approximately ‘42 billion of new cash and could 
have rescinded or taken back the funds which will be unobligated on 
the 30th of June. It was all a matter of choice. The result is that 
actually there will be available to the Defense Department almost 
exactly $42 billion—42,000 million dollars—which even in this day 
and age is not small change, and is approximately the same as was 
prov ided in the original Truman budget. 

Therefore, as we go through, where we can pinpoint certain savings 
which are being made which are not detrimental, of course it is better 
for the welfare of the country that we do that. 


IMPROVED SUPPLY DISCIPLINE 


There is one thing which I want to commend you on, if it is really 
being carried out as I hope it is. In your statement on page 17 you 
say: 


One important byproduct which we expect is more personal attention to supply 
matters by each commander all the way up the line. This should make for 
improved supply discipline. 

Now, if I interpret that program as I think you mean it, if that 
is done, it should again result in a rather substantial economy, which, 
again, will be a little hard to pinpoint. 
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General Coox. It will be. It is being done. We are piecing all 
the emphasis we possibly can upon it. We have been sending senior 


officers to a course of instruction over at George Washington Univer- 
sity on management practices, to try to give them a little formal train- 
ing which perhaps many of them have not had. 

Then, of course, the inspector general has instructions, also, to watch 
in his inspections for waste and misuse of public property. 


OFFICER RATINGS ON ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, I recall that we were told a couple of years 
ago that in order to instill a greater sense of responsibility for economy 
there was to be a new feature added to the efficiency reports of officers 
of all the services, based upon his activities in the field of economy. 

This would be out of your field, but maybe you can get the infor- 
mation. How many officers have been given an unsatisfactory rating 
insofar as it pertains to their practices of economy, if any ? 

General Coox. I do not know that figure, but I will ask for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please do so, because I am curious to see whether 
the reports show that they are all economy minded or not. I am quite 
sure, no matter what the reports show, that I have seen some evidence 
where I am convinced in my own mind that efficiency in economy did 
not exist. Had I been called upon to make an efficiency report rela- 
tive to economy, it probably would not have been very gratefully 
received by the officers concerned. 

General Asrensio. We will develop that information, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


It is estimated 200 officers of the Air Force were rated unsatisfactory in the 
economical management of personnel and resources during period of February 
1952 to February 1953. 

In order to furnish the exact number, it would be necessary to review the 
“Remarks” section of all 126,964 of United States Air Force Officer Effectiveness 
Reports received during this period. It is estimated approximately 1,800 were 
rated outstanding in the economical management of personnel and resources, and 
approximately 200 unsatisfactory. This estimate is based on information fur- 
nished by the individuals reviewing the efficiency reports and not on a detailed 
review of the total number of efficiency reports due to the administrative work- 
load which would be necessary to accomplish such a complete detailed review. 

Effectiveness reports are monitored closely by commanders at all echelons as 
well as by headquarters, United States Air Force. In the event there is an 
indication of poor performance by an officer in this respect, the following action 
is taken: 

(@) In less serious cases, and with officers of limited experience, emphasis is 
placed on the education and training of the officer. He is placed under close 
scrutiny by his commander and his progress is monitored closely. 

(5) In more serious cases, or in a ease where an officer fails to correct his 
deficiencies, the Air Force resorts to punitive action, relief of the officer from 
his duty or command, or considers him for demotion or separation from the 
service. 

Effectiveness reports are continually under review at this time on major com- 
mand headquarters. Recorded indications of improper or faulty utilization of 
personnel and resources are taken cognizance of by all boards which consider 
officers for promotion. 

Examples of Air Force action taken upon receipt of indications of improper 
utilization of personnel or resources follow: 

(a) An effectiveness report, submitted on a temporary colonel, indicated that 
he had exercised poor judgment in this regard. This entry was made after an 
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investigation had revealed that the officer had improperly utilized Government 
equipment and facilities for his personal benefit. This officer was required to 
reimburse the Government in the sum of $464.18. In addition, he was repri- 
manded and required to forfeit $150 per month for 3 months under Article of 
War 104. This forfeiture of pay was suspended by the commanding general of 
the major air command who recommended that, in lieu of this action, the officer 
be demoted to. his permanent grade of lieutenant colonel. This was accomplished. 

(0) A captain, serving in an overseas command, was selected recently for 
promotion to temporary major. Subsequent to his selection, the overseas com- 
mander advised that audit of the officer’s substantive supply accounts reflected 
inaccurate and improper accounting procedures and that lack of aggressive and 
proper action on the officer’s part had resulted in overall unsatisfactory opera- 
tion. The overseas commander recommended that the officer not be promoted. 
The officer’s name was deleted from the promotion list on May 20, 1953. 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you give them this greater re- 
sponsibility, if they live up to it, they are entitled to a great deal of 
credit. That should be one of the factors which is considered as a 
mark in their careers. 


DEFERRED PURCHASES 


On page 20 you sum up what you can do. You are here talking 
about taking a simple example of a suit of clothes. In subparagraph 
2 you say: 


You can defer delivery. In this case you will not get the suit as soon as 
you need it. 


Putting that illustration into my own experience, I wonder if the 
wording should not be “as soon as you want it” instead of “as soon 
as you need it.” 


General Coox. It could be either way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because I am convinced, using the suit as a parallel, 
that there are many things involved in the services in that situation. 
In my work I try to be impartial. I have no favorite branch of the 
service. In my book they are all necessary and they are all “tops.” 

However, I have seen so m: uny times in ‘all the services, When many 
of the things for which funds were requested were not a matter of need 
as much as of desire. So, as I have said before, when we are getting 
down so close to the bottom of the barrel of dollars we must be gov- 
erned many times by the actual need rather than the desire. 

There are a lot of things I want, but I can get along without them. 
If I can get along without them I do not need them, whether it be a 
suit of clothes or an extra airplane. 

So, if as you go along in your position as Deputy Chief of Staff 
you can stress all the w: ay down the line the element of need and 
necessity rather than the element of desire, I think, perhaps, again 
we can find fields of considerable savings. 

Mr. Hruska. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if that example is not a 
little bit too oversimplified. Instead of speaking, for example, of one 
suit, suppose we had an order in for 14 suits or 15 suits, and then 
we said: 

Wait a minute. As of now and for the time being, Mr. Tailor, you should de- 
liver to me for sure 12 of these suits, and I will let you know by this summer 
or fall whether or not I want to add the additional 4 or 5 suits. 

Very likely we will get the whole amount of 15 suits if we need them, 
without prejudice to the entire program, by putting it on that interim 
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basis in the meantime. That parallel could probably apply to air 
groups as well as suits. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either that or you could do as I do: Get 1 suit, and 
put on my old one and have the new one cleaned every week through 

1-day service. 

General Coox. This is, perhaps, oversimplified, Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. I understand. 

General Coox. But if you added the complication to it, though, 
that you require a certain special kind of cloth in this fancy suit, which 
you are going to buy, which has a long lead time, which we have in 
the case of aircraft, then it is a different problem. 

Mr. Hruska. I do not know that you are the man to whom I should 
put the question, but the question is whether or not there would still 
be ample lead time by this summer or early this fall, after completion 
of the proposed overall study, when the needs indicated thereby could 
be met by a supplemental appropriation in January or February? 
That is the pivotal question in this thing, it seems to me. I do not 
know whether you are the man of whom to ask that question or not. 

General Coox. I am not prepared to answer that. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. We have with us this afternoon Lt. Gen. Charles B. 
Stone IIT. 


Do you have a statement, General ? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
purpose of my presentation is to bring you up to date on the overall 
status of Air Force finances and to touch on a few matters with respect 
to our efforts to get the best we can out of doll ars allocated to the sup- 
port of United States Air Force “air power. 

The following charts are descriptive of the status of Air Force 
finances: 


OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The first chart indicates what has transpired historically with re- 
spect to new obligational authority in terms of new obligational 
authority, oblig rations, expenditures, and unobligated balances car- 

ried over between fiscal years, actual for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 
1952, estimated for fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 

It should be noted that congressional granting of new obligational 
authority reached a peak in the fiscal year 1952 of $22.3 billion, and 
that there has been a downward trend since that time. This is to be 
expected, since the Congress did appropriate most of the funds needed 
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in the fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 for the procurement of the 
major proportion of new capital-type items required for initial equip- 
ping of the 143-wing Air Force. 

Actual obligations have been keeping pace with availability and 
unobligated balance carryover (in green) between fiscal years is rela- 
tively small with the exception of fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953. 
The $3.5 billion carryover between fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 
1953 was due largely to the procurement lost time incident to repro- 
graming from the 95- to the 143-wing force. It was not until the end 
of second quarter 1952 (December 1951) that decision was made to 
abandon the 95-wing objective and proceed forthwith on the way to 
reaching 143 wings by end of fiscal year 1954 (stretched out in July 
1952 to mid-fiscal- year 1955 and now modified to an interim goal of 
120 wings by end fiscal year 1956). This change in plans occasioned 
a considerable amount of reprograming, which occupied all of the 
third quarter of the fiscal year during which time there was very 
little procurement action. 

Practically the entire unobligated balance of $3.3 billion antici- 
pated at the end of the current tise al year is in three Air Force appro- 
priations. Approximately $1. billion will be unobligated in the 
“Aircraft and related procureme nt’ appropriation as of June 30, 1953. 
This is due to reprograming actions that delayed the orderly oblig 
tions of funds, as well as administrative delays encountered in the 
administration of funds in the overall appropriation. About $300 
million will remain unobligated in the “Major procurement other 
than aircraft,” appropriation because of the delays incident to the 
accomplishment of decentralization of procurement activities by the 
Air Material Command last fall which will provide greater efficiency 
in the future and because of certain technical problems relating to 
procurement data. Something in the neighborhood of $1.6 billion 
will not be obligated under appropriation, ‘ “Acquisition and construc- 
tion of real property,” largely because of entry problems and land 
acquisition clearance in the Zone of the Interior and the sec uring of 
base rights and special clearance required in overseas areas. In addi- 
tion, the recent reexamination of all construction projects and the 
continuous review of programs and fund requirements in the interest 
of economy within the Air Force also have contributed to the delay 
in the obligs ition of funds as previously estimated. For these reasons 
the Air Force has been unable to obligate construction funds as fast 
as originally contemplated. It is emphasized that the recent Air 
Force and OSD review of the Air Force construction program for 
essentiality will stabilize the program and will result in large obli- 
gations during the first few months of fiscal year 1954. 

Expenditures (in orange) have been steadily rising as orders for 
aircraft and equipment have been placed and industry has been making 
deliveries. 

For the first time since the Air Force began reequipping (since 
Korea), estimated expenditures of $15.1 billion in the fiscal year 1954 
will exceed funds available for obligation during that year by about 
$100 million. 

Mr. Manon. When you have a buildup you have more money than 
expenditures, and when your buildup reaches a level your spending 
and new obligational authority more or less goes along together ¢ 

General Stone. That is true. 
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Since projected obligational authority and proposed obligations by 
the Air Force for the fiscal year 1954 show a decline, fewer new pro- 
curement orders will be placed with resultant future lowering of 
manufacturing and deliveries w ith a decrease in expenditures during 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

In this regard, Air Force experience has indicated a lag of between 
12 and 24 months between the time of placing orders for “capital 
investment” type items and the time of beginning cash payments for 
initial deliveries. 

This second chart is a cumulative compilation by fiscal years of 
obligational authority available for expenditure (in yellow) , expend- 
itures (in red), and unexpended balances (in blue). It is signific ant 
to note the gradu! rise in the rate of annual expenditures with respect 
to annual obligation: al authority available for expenditures (a com- 
parison of the yellow and the red). 

In the fiscal year 1951 only $6.3 billion expenditures is recorded 

gainst an avail: ‘bility of $19.7 bilson, Thus during this fiscal year 
only 32 percent of the ob ligational authority available was used to 
actually pay for goods or services, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$13.3 billion (rounded out figure) (in blue) at the end of the fiscal 
vear. 

Annually the gap between obligational authority availability for 
expenditure and expenditures has lessened. As of June 30, 1952, in 
the fiscal year 1952, cumulative expenditures for fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 amounted to $19.1 billion against an availability of $41.9 billion, 
or 46 percent of the obligational authority available for expenditure 
was applied against actual deliveries of goods and services. We esti- 
mate that $33.7 billion will be expended by the end of fiscal year 1953 
(for the 3-year period), against $62.1 billion obligational authority 
availability, or 54 percent will be used. It is estimated that by the end 
of fiscal year 1954, 65 percent, or $48.8 billion, of the obligational 
authority available will be expended, leaving an unexpended balance 
at the end of the year of $24.9 billion. These figures clearly indicate 
the industry improvement in capacity to meet the demands of the Air 
Force at a gradual but ever-increasing rate. 

This third chart shows the functional breakdown of “new obliga- 
tional authority” use during fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, and 
planned for fiscal year 1954. The conventional budget structure 
appropriations have been used for categorization. 

The important point to note is the gradual percentage lessening in 
the requirements for “capital equipment” type items and the slow 
buildup of military personnel and “maintenance and operations.” In 
the fiscal year 1951, 65 percent of new obligational authority was used 
for the procurement of capital items incident to the buildup of the 
Air Force (the yellow segment of the charts). The peak in “capital 
improvements” was reached in fiscal year 1952 when 68 percent of new 
obligational authority was devoted to this procurement. Of the $20.3 
billion of new obligational authority in fiscal year 1953, 64 percent 
was devoted to purchase of capital equipment while, of the $11.7 
billion available in fiscal year 1954, only 38 percent will be devoted 
to the procurement of capital equipment. In the future Air Force, 
it is reasonable to expect that an increasing percentage of the Air Force 
dollar will be required for maintenance and operation, while funds 
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required for “military personnel” will have a tendency to level off as 
the force size and composition is stabilized. The number of aircraft 
procured for force modernization will likewise have a tendency to 
level off. On the other hand, funds required to procure new and 
superior models will rise or fall depending on the cost of individual 
models. 

Chart 4 portrays the appropriation steps taken by the Congress 
in the buildup of United States Air Force air power since Korea 
The black bars are basic appropriation while the green are supple- 
mental. Shown, also, is the rate at which obligations and expenditures 
have occurred and are forec vasted for the future. At the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1951, there was $3.8 billion available to meet expe ndi 
tures. The rate of obligation is indie ated by the slope of the top line 
since that time, while the rate of expenditure is indicated by the slope 
of the bottom line. The rates are actual up to end of third quarter, 
fiscal year 1953, and planned for the future. Clearly indicated is the 
slowdown which takes place when a major change in program is 
clirected. 

The level-off of the rate of obligations (placing of orders) in the 
second and third quarters of the fiscal year 1952 is due to the time 
involved in reorienting current plans for procurement of equipment 
and construction, to move from a 95 to a 143-wing objective. Clearly 
indicated, also, is the speedup of placing orders during the last quarter 
of fiscal year 1953 incident to the previous slowdown. 

Mr. Scrivner. ‘As I look at that chart it would appear to me that 
your figures on expenditures are cumulative. 

General Stone. Yes, on that chart. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to say that if you ran that up to an 
expenditure of $48 billion and expect to keep that up indefinitely, we 
are going to have a new system of taxation. 

General Srone. No, sir; that is cumulative over the 4 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the same thing is true of the obligations; they 
are cumulative from July of 1950 up to the end of June 1954, making 
your total obligations of $73 billion ? 

That would leave $25 billion. 

General Stone. $24,900,000,000 is the actual figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Between your obligations and expenditures. Yet I 
thought the other chart you showed indicated that your expenditures 
and obligations were coming down to pretty much the same level. 

General Stone. That is on an annual basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was talking about. 

Chart No. 1 is the one that I am talking about. It shows there 
the antic pated figures for the fiscal year 1954 with the unobligated 
balance and the new money as $15 billion. The contracts will be 
$15 billion and your expenditures will be $15 billion. At that rate, 
from fiscal year 1954 on you would anticipate having a backlog of 
about $10 billion. 

General Stone. No, sir; we do not plan on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Expenditures are ¢ a ays behind obligations. 


General Sronr. No,sir. They are at different points of time. The 
cbligation is the placing of the order and expenditure is paying for 
deliveries. 

Mr. Scrivner. From that time on you will have a backlog of about 
$10 billion of orders and obligations. 
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General Sronr. At the end of fiscal year 1954 we should have 
$25 billion, as you observe, of unexpended funds. Our unexpended 
balance at the end of 1954 will be $24,900 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what the fourth chart-shows, as well as the 
third. That would be the first chart again. The way I figure it is if 
at the end of fiscal year 1954 you have $25 billion, you would subtract 
$15 billion from the $25 billion, which would give you a difference of 
$10 billion. 

General Stone. No, sir. 

General Asensio. Your difference is the difference between the 
$11,700 million of new obligational authority 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus $3,300 million carryover. 

General Asensto. That does not count for this particular purpose. 
Our expenditure backlog, unexpended balances, will be reduced by the 
difference between the $15.1 billion of expenditure and the $11.7 
billion of new obligating authority. It will be reduced from $28.5 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1953 to $24.9 billion at the end of fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Manon. As Mr. Scrivner pointed out, there would be a carry- 
over of unexpended funds for each year from there on out if you 
continue to maintain a high level Air Force. 

General Asrensio. Yes. 

General Stoner. And always will be, if we continue to buy airplanes 
for modernization. You order 1 year and you get deliveries from 
18 months to 2 years hence, and therefore you have unexpended 
balances that you carry on your books to reflect those orders. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is exactly what I have been trying to point out. 
There is always a backlog. 

General Stone. That is right. At the end of fiscal year 1954 we 
have a total of $73.7 billion cumulative expenditure authority since 
beginning of fiscal year 1951 (Korea). 

Mr. Scrivner. Taking your bars on chart 1 and applying them to 
chart 4 at the end of fiscal year 1954, the red bar of chart 1 is equiva- 
lent to the white space at the bottom of the graph on chart 4. 

General Srone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what is shown in pink on chart 4, or the salmon 
color, is the same as you have in the green bar on chart x 

General Asensio. It is the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. That $24.9 billion that you have been talking about, 
and when you get clear up to the top of the white and the salmon, that 
is the $73.7 billion that is represented in your yellow bar on chart 2? 

General Stone. Yes. It appears likely that another slowdown of 
planned procurement action may be occasioned in the first half of 
fisc ‘al year 1954 due to current changes in plans. 





MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


With the growing complexity of the Air Eerre and the increasing 
costs of modern, more powerful equipment (e. g., World War IT B- 29) 
medium bomber averaged $640,000, while the new B-47 medium 
bomber is averaging $2,270,000), Air Force managers are laying 
stress on the need to use time and equipment carefully. At Sheppard 
Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Tex., where approximately 16,000 
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untrained youths are undergoing airplane and engine mechanics in- 
struction, all of the tools, testing, and ground- handling equipment 
have a price tag appended to help drive home to these youngsters the 
value of expensive items, and encourage responsibility for careful use. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make a comment? I do not know how wide- 
spread it is, but I saw an item of equipment that had the price tag 
on it and immediately below that were two words: “So what?” 

Now, that indicated to me that while we are doing quite a bit of 
self-praise on this program of putting on price tags, that at least to 
some people it is not making much of an impression. 

General Stone. I think that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, what are you going to do in addition to putting 
the price tag on? I do not know, but apparently something more 
than that has to be done. I.think that at first it was effective. 

Now, here is a youngster that steps into a tank. He sees for the 
first time that piece of equipment that is worth more than a quarter of 
« million, and that is a lot of money. It is small, just one-tenth of 
what a B—47 costs. At first that sign makes quite an impression on 
him. After so long a time, after seeing it day after day, then comes 
the reaction that I have just indicated. It is quite apparent that 
merely putting a price tag on the equipment is not going to have all 
the results that we would like to have. I think it will serve a useful 
purpose if we follow up with something a little more as that lack of 
awareness evaporates. 

General Stone. Yes. It is an effort to try to make those who are 
conscientious about what they are using aware of the value of the 
equipment. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION IN CASES OF NEGLIGENT USE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That leads up to a question. I 79 that I will 
be roundly criticized by someone who reads this, but what happens 
when through carelessness on the part of somebody some of this very 
expensive equipment is dam ged? What is done about it¢ What 
disciplinary action is taken? What happens in a case where a pilot 
through his own carelessness, cracks up one of our $114 million fighters, 
or $21% million bombers ? 

General Srone. Well, if it can be proved that it was through his 
own negligence disciplinary action is taken. 

Mr. Scrivner. “Disciplinary action” does not mean a whole lot 
unless it isamplified. That could be anything from a mild reprimand 
on up. What disciplinary action is taken? How severe is it? 

General Stone. I would say it depends upon the degree of negli- 
gence. A reprimand or a reduction in rank, or no promotion. There 
are things that one can do. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been done? Is there not some place in 
the Air Force a record of what has occurred and what has been done 
in the way of disciplinary action? 

General Srone. For negligence ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only in connect*on with planes, but other equip- 
ment. ' 

General Stone. Yes. I think we can get some incidents to explain 
what has been done. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I know some very stern disciplinary action has been 
taken in the case of enlisted men who misplaced or lost a rifle. If 
action has been taken in such cases that stern, I would think that 
when it comes to equipment running into many thousands or even 
millions of dollars, such as the Air Force equipment, it ought to be 
equally as stern. 

General Srone. I agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is not, then there will not be much that would 
make a man conscious of the fact that he has to be more careful. 

General Stone. Of course, we lay tremendous stress on our people 
who operate aircraft on taking care of the plane and avoiding aircraft 
accidents. We spend time teaching these people to be careful. 

Mr. Scrivner. The matter of self-preservation ought to be a pretty 
2ood incentive. 

General Stone. Yes. 

Now, with regard to taxi accidents: If you have a taxi accident you 
are called up before an investigating group and it goes on your record, 
even though it may have been something that might have been very 
difficult for the pilot to avoid. 

Mr. Hruska. In that case it would not be negligence. 

General Srone. I would not think so; no, sir. We do everything 
possible to encourage the use of equipment properly and to avoid 
accidents. We have to. It usually means somebody’s life, or the life 
of other people riding in our equipment. So I think we lean over 
backward to stress the need for the avoidance of accidents and the 
care of equipment, certainly as much as an infantryman does his rifle. 

Mr. Scrivner. The record you will furnish us will show what has 
been done. 

General Stoner. Yes. We can furnish the data on that. 

(The data referred to follows:) 

When an officer destroys or damages Government property under circum- 
stances which can be established as carelessness or negligence, the case is inves- 
tigated regardless of the value of the property. In instances where the property 
is of minor value, restitution is normally made at the cost price. This is done 
through report of survey procedure. When the equipment is of greater value, 
an invest'gation is initiated to substantiate the degree of carelessness or negli- 
gence involved. If the investigation discloses culpable negligence, disciplinary 
action, under the Uniform Code of Military Justice, is taken. This may involve 
admonition, reprimand, fine, or more serious punishment. In addition, the inci- 
dent becomes a matter of record and is reflected in the effectiveness reports. 
This latter action has a direct bearing on promotion prospect. 

One area in connection with the destruction of aircraft as a result of pilot 
error, which would include all eases of carelessness or negligence, is the Flying 
Evaluation Board Action. Flying Evaluation Board action is automatic in cases 
of serious, willful violation of flying regulations, intentional or gross negligence, 
or when an aircraft accident results. The Flying Evaluation Board is a fact- 
determining board. When it is established that the interests of the service 
justify, a pilot may be suspended from flying status. This action is independent 
of, but concurrent with disciplinary action if this is found to be appropriate 
Thus, where Government property has been exposed to damage or destruction 
through carelessness or negligence on the part of the pilot, a pilot’s flying career 
is frequently terminated. His future as an officer is adversely affected, and 
inevitably, his promotional opportunities are reduced. Some examples of disci- 
plinary action are as follows: 

An Air Force captain was tried by a general court-martial on a charge in- 
volving damage to a T-33 type aircraft sustained through colliding with an 
object on the ground. The damage, including labor, amounted to $1,507.37. The 
officer was sentenced to forfeit $100 of his pay for 3 months. In another case, a 
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lieutenant was tried by a general court-martial for wrongfully appropriating 
for his own use, one bulldozer, a tractor, and a trailer. This officer was sen 
tenced to a forfeiture of $100 per month of his pay for 5 months. A first lieu- 
tenant was found guilty of low flying (improper utilization of resources) by 
special court-martial and fined $600 at Reese Air Force Base on July 30, 1952. 

No centralized file is maintained at headquarters of action taken by special 
court-martial or of the administration of punishment under article 15 of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. However, commanders utilize their author 
ity under this article in many disciplinary cases arising from acts resulting in 
damage or destruction of property. 

In connection with other types of supplies and equipment, the following repre- 
sentative cases are typical of discipline where loss or dainage to Government 
property has occurred : 

Case 1 

Captain B assumed responsibility for property at Langley Air Force Base, Va. 
He failed to protect himself by taking inventory at the time of the transfer of 
the account. A year later, when transferring the account to a new supply officer, 
the inventory showed various items missing with a book value of $:48.47. A 
review of the stock record cards recovered $273.62 by discrepancies in nomencla 
ture. After considering depreciation, the value at the time of loss was es.ab- 
lished at $481.14 for which Captain B was held liable. 

Case 2 

Inventory of the account of Lieutenant P, Walker Air Force Base, revealed @ 
shortage of pillowcases and sheets valued at $521.40. Poor supply discipline 
and poor accounting practices were determined to be responsible for the loss and 
Lieutenant P was held liable for the loss. 

Case 3 

Lieutenant M, at Alamogordo, N. Mex., lost a navigation watch, extension 
rule, and a B—3 jacket while in use at Radar Ground School. Lieutenant M was 
held liable for the loss since it was determined that he had been negligent in 
protecting property assigned to him. 


Case 4 


Lieutenant Colonel B lost a revolver and holster valued at $31.43. The report 
of survey found him guilty of negligence and he was held liable for the value 
of the lost items. 

Case 5 

An airman third class was held pecuniarily liable in the amount of $240 for 
damage to a jeep he was driving near Ernest Harmon Air Force Base. Evidence 
indicated that the vehicle was traveling at excessive speed when the accident 
occurred. 

Case 6 

Lieutenant W, at Williams Air Force Base, was issued and signed for a still 
film projector. When the lieutenant was unable to produce the projector or a 
turn-in slip, he was assessed $37.50 for the lost property. 

Case 7 

Lieutenant K, of Salina Air Force Base, lost clothing valued at $27.13. Investi- 
gation revealed that the lieutenant was negligent in that he left property un- 
attended after assuming responsibility. He was assessed the value of the missing 
property. 

Case 8 

Lieutenant LaM, of Kingman Air Force Base, was short flying clothing valued 
at $904. After considering all the circumstances, the report of survey held the 
lieutenant liable for this loss. 

Case 9 

Privates H and L, APO No. 74, were on official dispatch when they converted 
the vehicle to their own use. These men were held liable for the $748.37 in 
damages to the vehicle. 
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Case 10 
Sergeant H, at Fort Nelson Air Force Base, was found guilty of operating a 
tractor truck while under the influence of alcohol. He was held liable for dam- 


ages amounting to $1,627.73 
Case 11 

An inventory of athletic equipment at Pepperell Air Force Base revealed a 
shortage of $865.59 in the accounts of Captain F. The survey indicated that 
the officer was delinquent in supervising and administering the account. Cap- 
tain F was held liable for the shortage. 

Case 12 

The inventory of Lieutenant F, medical supply officer at Griffis Air Force Base, 
revealed shortages. Survey indicated improper supervision of account and 
administering accounting therefor, so the lieutenant was held liable for $1,544.53. 

‘These cases were selected at random and are indicative of the type of action 
taken by the Air Force where personnel are found to be negligent in the care of 
Government property entrusted to them. 

Mr. Manion. I think, Mr. Scrivner, you would agree that all the 
price tags on equipment would be re slatively unimportant as compared 
to the necessity for good management. That is the only hope for us 
to get a dollar's worth of value ‘received for a dollar spent in defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were assured by General Cook this morning that 
that is one of the things that is being done, that they are putting in 
better management and control as a “result of some of the wasteful 
practices that have been criticized. Eventually we should have great 
savings without interference with the military effectiveness. 


ADDITIONAL COST OF PLANES PRODUCED BY KAISER-FRAZER OVER FAIRCHILD 


Mr. Hruska. Today we heard an announcement by a member of 
the other House of this Congress that a preliminary inquiry showed 
that the Kaiser-Frazer p lant turned out the C-119'¢ argo plane at a 
charge of $1,200,000 each, whereas the Fairchild Corp., of Hagers- 
town, Md., was turning them out for about $260,000 apiece. 

I am wondering if there is anything in the line of management 
improvement that could be suggested for a situation of that kind. 

General Sronr. I am quite sure that is one of the first airplanes 
that Kaiser-Frazer has turned out and eventually their production 
of aircraft will approach the Fairchild production. Fairchild, as 
you know, has been producing this airplane for a great number of 
months, and their learners’ curve is such that they have cut their 
costs down to the amount you have suggested. 

Mr. Manon. In itself, the fact that the first few airplanes of 
a new producer are excessively high compared to later production 
of an old and established producer is not too significant, is it ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that would be particularly true where it 
may be one of the first efforts, but it raises the question of why not 
rely more upon the established air industry rather than the auto- 
mobile industry ? 

Mr. Manon. That raises the question of a larger industrial poten- 
tial to produce rapidly from many sources the items we need in the 
event of an all-out war. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot afford very many C-119’s at that price. 

General Asensio. Nor would you get many at that price. he unit 
price would go down as the production proceeds. This particula> 
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production, of course, was to furnish a second source for C-119’s on 
the basis of the attainment of the 1943 wings by a specific date. 

Mr. Manon. May I ask that they supply us at this point in the 
record, since this question has been raised, with a statement in regard 
to the pros and cons of the matter. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The decision of the Air Force to bring in the Willow Run plant of Kaiser- 
Frazer as a second source for C-119 aircraft was made in December of 1950 
when the Air Force’s requirements for this type of airplane were substantially 
greater than they are now. One intervening development was the so-called 
stretchout of last year. Another development was the elimination of a combat 
reserve from our planning. 

The requirements which existed in December 1950 were in excess of the 
capacity of the Hagerstown plant of Fairchild, the original source of this air- 
craft model. The Willow Run plant was selected as a second source after con- 
sideration of other existing plants, in order to provide both current require- 
ments and a broadened industrial base, for rapid expansion in case of mobil- 
ization. 

The cost estimates for airframes as contained in the inquiry are in substantial 
agreement with our current ones. The Kaiser price includes startup costs 
(such as tooling and engineering) which in Fairchild’s case were completely 
amortized against earlier procurements. Accordingly, the difference reflects 
the normal experience encountered when it becomes necessary to incur further 
startup and learning costs for expanding production capacity beyond the capabil- 
ity of the original source. The two cost estimates are not comparable since the 
two plants are at completely unrelated stages of production and costs. Fairchild 
has produced the C-119 and a predecessor model, the C-82, over a number of years 
in substantial quantity. The Kaiser-Frazer price could not be fairly compared 
to Fairchild’s unless the Kaiser plant had acquired a production history match- 
ing Fairchild’s and was producing at the same ratio of capacity. 

Under the original planning, the Air Force was paying not only for aircraft 
from Willow Run, but also for the production potential of the largest airframe 
plant in the world. 


Mr. Hruska. My reason for not pursuing it further at this time 
in the record is that hearings on that subject will be held on June 2, 
according to the Senate committee in charge of that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This news article, of course, raises a lot of questions, 
and one raised in my mind is the fact that I seem to remember there 
is some contemplated program of shifting from the C-—119’s to some- 
thing else. Is that so? 

General Asgensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have a source of production that is running 
that much and you are going to change it looks like this would be a 
pretty good time to do it. 

General Asensto. I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER STEPS TOWARD MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


General Stone. The 3 weeks’ management school at George Wash- 
ington University here in the District, pointedly designed toward in- 
creasing the interest of wing and base commanders and showing the 
way to obtaining better use of personnel and equipment, continues 
to operate. To date 1,416 colonels and general officers have partici- 
pated in this school. These graduates, upon returning to their bases 
and wings, have “set the match” to their personnel who have started 
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management schools of their own. All of this is generating in the 
Air Force a greater desire and keener interest in cutting corners to 
get things done. 

I am also proud to state that comptrollers who are accepted mem- 
bers of staffs at all levels, by continually analyzing and pointing out 
significant aspects of costs, are helping in the Air Force effort to 
achieve taxpayers’ approval of our operations, 

With the help of first-rate consultants, we are continuing our test- 
ing and installation of business accounting practices with a view to- 
ward ace elerated adoption to military operations. As in business, our 
goal here is the decentralization to the lowest possible supervisory 
level actual responsibility for materiel and personnel costs in the con- 
duct of operations. Thus, we hope to be able to control and evaluate 
results and their costs at all management levels through the medium 
of factual financial information. 


LOSS IN EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


More and more the Air Force is confronted with a greater need for 
strength in its supervisory and technical personnel. With the in- 
creasing destructiveness, complexity, and cost of our equipment, qual- 
ity operational, maintenance, supply, and administrative personnel 
are essential. The average American does not choose professional 
military service as a career. We are fortunate in the Air Force in 
being able to sustain a 4-year enlistment period of duty. Even so, in 
the fiscal year 1954, we will lose 123,000 4-year experienced personnel. 
In the fiscal year 1955 we expect to lose a total of about 174,000 ex- 
perienced personnel. This number of personnel is equivalent to the 
airman manning of around 21 first-rate wings. The annual turnover 
rate of our key work force personnel approximates 18 percent. 

We are very conscious of the need to encourage reenlistments and 
stability in our experienced personnel. We feel that overcoming the 
obstacles of a constantly large loss of e xperienced personnel must be 
solved if we are to efliciently use and maintain modern airborne 
weapons and supporting installations. It is a relatively new problem 
in this day of large peacetime forces, which promotes a challenge to 
all of us concerned with the operation of a modern complex force of 
great destructive capability. 

General Picuer. I gave you another figure. I gave 183,000 total 
for the fiscal year 1954 and 180,000 for 1955, which I got from 
personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. So I assume, then, General Stone, that you relate 
your figures to experienced personnel. 

General Stoner. I do not include the E-1 people who are lost for 
other reasons. They are not the men that complete their 4-year tour 
of duty. They die or goa. w. o. |. or something. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Picher’s figures include all anticipated losses. 

General Stoner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And your figures relate solely to the experienced 
men ? 

General Sronr. Yes. That was my idea in trying to get these 
figures. 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. General Stone, while I have sat since 1946 as a mem- 
ber of both the Navy and the Army Appropriations Committees, which 
(hen included the Air Force, and the last 2 years on the Army Appro- 
priations Committee, I am perhaps not as familiar with the Air Force 
as the other committee. Whatis your job? Youare what? 

General Stone. Iam Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the Comptroller do ? 

General Stone. He has under him activities which lend themselves 
to dollar management. Specifically here in Washington I have 
budget, statistical service, finance, accounting, management analysis 
services, and audit. 

Mr. Scrivner. We know generally what audit means. That is look- 
ing over these things to see that no error has been made and no 
improper or illegal expenditures have been made, and so forth. Of 
course, if you find that there were and a man is out of the service, it 
is too late to do anything about it. 

What is management analysis ? 

General Stone. They will analyze programs and projects to see 
that those programs and projects are carried out by proper coordina- 
tion of all the people that are epee to be contributing toward the 
completion of the program, or project. They will pick out the weak 
points where things are not going along as planned and refer to proper 
agency for action. ‘They will analyze costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a general idea of that. r 

What about the accounting end as distinguished from the audit end ? 

General Srong. The accounting people are trying to install into the 
Air Force procedures so that we can get financial information so as 
to know (1) what we have, and (2) how well what we have is being 
used. 

As the Chairman knows, we have a stock fund which is one of the 
accounting procedures we are installing in the Air Force for our 
clothing. We are installing the stock fund for POL beginning this 
next fiscal year. This procedure requires that we account for what 
is coming into the system and going out of the system by dollars, by 
financial practices. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand statistics and the budget sort of 
combines all. 

General Srone. Budget, as you know, is the accountability for 
appropriations and keeping track of the expenditures. 


COMPTROLLER'S STAFF 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you have in the way of a staff? Is it mili- 
tary or is it civilian ? 

General Sronr. My deputy is a civilian, Mr. Ed Ramsey. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your deputy is a civilian ? 

General Sronr. Yes. Most of my key staff members, General 
Anderson, General Asensio, General Gilchrist, General Landon, Gen- 
eral Huglin, General Miller, and General Rampy, are all military. 
In the case of Generals R: ampy and Miller, they are reservists who are 
specialists in their fields. General Rampy is a distinguished account- 
ant from civil life. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Certified ¢ 

General Srone. Miller is a former banker. He has professional 
accounting. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does General Rampy handle? 

General Srone. The auditing. 

I have a lot of very fine civilians. In my activity we probably have 
more good civilians than any other activity in the Department of the 
Air Force. We have the highest paid civilians. My deputy is a 
GS-17. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, to do what your department requires— 
and I do not know who your civilians are under these generals, you 
should have men with quite a few years of experience in that particu- 
lar line of work. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Men who know that line of work, and who have not 
been put in there because they have some rank or some civil service 
rating. 

Just how good are they? You mentioned the generals. What about 
the others ? 

General Srone. I think that our civilians are outstanding. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the civilians that you have in here? 

General Sronr. I can mention a few by name. General Asensio’s 
associate director of the budget is a chap named Hoover. You may 
know Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know only two Hoovers in government—Herbert 
and J. Edgar. 

General Srone. This fellow is one of the outstanding budgeteers of 
the Department of Defense. He seems to have that reputation, not 
only in the Air Force but in the Bureau of the Budget and the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, statistics. 

General Srone. Mr. Cunningham. He is a GS-15 and he has been 
in that activity for many years. 

In accounting we have a GS—15 who has had considerable experience 
in the installation of accounting systems and procedures. He is not 
a CPA but he is a systems accountant. His name is Henry Bassett. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, management analysis. 

General Sronr. In management analysis we have a fellow by the 
name of Riner Payne. He is a GS-15, who is the civilian deputy. 

Mr. Scrivner. In audit. 

General Srone. In audit we have Robert Benson, who is a GS-15 
also. is the Deputy Auditor General. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is his background ? 

aoe Sronr. An accountant and CPA. He has been in audit 
work, Government and industry, nearly all of his mature career. 


ROTATION POLICY OF MILITARY BUDGET PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what the practice is now, but in the 
past many of you military men have been rotated. By the time you 
get experience and background you are shoved off onto something else. 

Let us take your own case. Are you going to stay for a while, or 
are they about ready to shift you some ple ce? 
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General Stone. I have 2 more years to be here in Washington ac- 
cording to the Air Force Organization Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then they will bring in somebody else to take your 
place. 

General Stone. Yes; I hope so. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, I assume, is about ready to be 
rotated ? 

General Sronr. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you rotate your civilians or do they stay on 
pretty much permanently ? 

General Stone. They give us a fine degree of continuity throughout 
the years. They stay on permanently. 


INDUCEMENT FOR CAREER IN FISCAL-MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. What inducement is there for young men going into 
the Air Force to try to come up into these fiscal-management services 4 
They are important. Of course, the glamour is getting up into the 
wild blue yonder, but without all these business and management divi 
sions you would be ina pretty bad way. Do you have in the Air Force 
anything that would compare to the Supply and Accounts of Navy, 
where a young man can go in and build right on up in that particular 
activity as a career ¢ 

General Stoner. I do not know as much about the so-called AFSC 
system that we have in the Air Force as the Deputy for Personnel who 
will be over here some day to give you an explanation. It is a system 
in which a man gets a number designating his aptitude to follow a 
career and we try to manage that fellow in that particular career 
throughout his service as long as we can. We send him to school and 
by one method and another try to interest him in the activity he is in. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a great number of men in the service who 
would like to be in something like this. They have the aptitude. 
They have the liking, the inclination, and probably the background 
and training for it. You are bringing into the Air Force now a 
great number of men who are graduates, some of them honor, from 
some of the best universities and business schools in the country. If 
they could see opportunity for advancement in this line of administra- 
tive and fiscal work they would probably as soon make that a career 
as going out into the business world. They are immediately faced 
with the fact that their opportunities for promotion do not rate like 
they do in some of the other branches of the Air Force. The result 
is that they say. “Nuts, why put in all that time and never get any 
place ?” 

General Stone. As you said a while ago, it is the wild blue yonder 
that has the lure. 


PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. It also has the promotions. 

General Stone. No, sir. In recent years 

Mr. Scrivner. How recent ? 

General Stoner. In the last 2 or 3 years at the most you will find 
that there are several general officer promotions in the business-type 
activities in the Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How about your first lieutenants, captains, and 
majors? That is where you have to look for the future. 

General Sronr. We have a proportionate share of those grades 
applying to the comptroller activities and supply activities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of the entire force you have how many pilots? 

General Strong. About 60,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many officers altogether ? 

General Stone. About 125,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, about 50-50; but as you go back 
and look at the promotion records—and I have been curious about 
a few of them myself—you will see that in that 60,000 some of them 
have been pretty rapid, quite rapid; whereas in the ones not in the 
flying end of it but who are absolutely essential to keep the flying 
going, the promotions have not come as fast. There has not been 
the inducement, especially in absence of flying pay. 

General Stone. The only place, from my knowledge, where there 
are promotions faster in the flying game than in the Air Force at 
large, is in the Strategic Air Command, who spot promote their 
lead-combat crews, some of these fellows who have the responsi- 
bility for taking a B-36 or a B-47 as the lead plane with bombs 
into the target. Those fellows are youngsters, average age about 30 or 
31. They have a tremendous responsibility for hitting that target with 
a terrifically destructive weapon. Those fellows, when they become 
what General LeMay calls key leaders, are spot promoted; in other 
words, the promotion policy for the Air Force is the same whether 
a man is rated or unrated. 


ROTATION POLICY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Hruska. Before you leave that subject, on this policy of rota- 
tion, has that a statutory basis, General ? 

General Sronr. In the District of Columbia it is my understanding 
that the organiz: ition act of the Air Force has a stipulation i in it that 
says that 3 years is a normal tour and an extension over 4 years 

requires secretarial approval in each instance. 

Now, General Asensio will shortly be in that category because he 
completes his 4 years next June. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not like to make him blush, but let us take 
General Asensio as an example. 

For a man to completely and finally come to comprehend how much 
is ineluded in the Air Force budget takes years. This year the budget 
is $11.7 billion and some unobligated. The average man has no con- 
ception of what $1 billion is. As a matter of fact, it is a stack of 
1,000 dollar bills, 111 feet higher than the Washington Monument. 
That is a lot of money. So here he is dealing with 16 stacks of 
thousand-dollar bills 111 feet higher than the W ashington Monument. 
In his 4 years he is now getting to the point where he “has an intimate 
grasp of all the details of the Air Force budget. 

Soon he will be transferred out and a new man will come in. It is 
going to take that new man equally as long to get the grasp, so my 
contention has been, as far as the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy 
are concerned, that when you get men in budget positions up here, 
even though some of them might prefer to live some place else where 
we have Air Force installations—and we have some very delectable 
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places such as Hawaii where it would be nice to stay, much more 
pleasant than Washington—after having spent that much time get- 
ting him to the point where he does have the intimate grasp so that 
when questions are raised he immediately knows what the answer is, 
it is a disservice to the Government to take him out and replace him 
with somebody else that has to get the education. 

We have had the same experience in the Navy where the budget man 
just gets to the point where he has a good grasp of things, and Navy 
regulations require that in order for “him to get his next promotion 
he has to have sea duty. It is much the same inthe Army. He will 
have to go out some place. It makes it pretty tough on the services 
and Congress, so perhaps in this type of situation we ought to have a 
little change so that there would be broader option on the part of the 
Secretary of Defense in keeping keymen in such positions. 

General Asrensto. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I 
think it takes somewhat less than the full period to become conversant 
with the budget. I do think that it takes quite a while. I would say 
that certainly in a period of 2 years an individual would be pretty 
well grounded. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the end of 2 years there were a lot of questions 
about the budget that you could not answer. You could not possibly 
have gained complete ‘knowledge in that length of time. There are 
still some questions that come up today that you cannot answer 
offhand. 

General Asensto. Yes. Of course, an individual adds to his store 
of knowledge, but the addition grows successively less during the en- 
suing years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. When you have an empty cup you can 
start filling it with water and when the cup gets full you cannot put 
any more in it. 

General Asensio. Right, sir. I do think by virtue of this very serv- 
ice that I have had as director of the budget, I would be valuable to 
the Air Force in other capacities on other assignments. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would depend on where they sent you. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir, but I think that the value on 
certain assignments would far exceed my value on those assignments 
and this would apply to any individual who had comparable experi- 
ence in the budget—than if the budget experience were not there. 
Now, of course, there is the situation also where we have a career- 
guidance system, of which we were speaking, where the individuals are 
pinpointed by their AFSC number, the Air Force specialty code. One 
thing that is afforded by my moving to another job, or an individual 
in a comparable position, is an opportunity for another one on that 
ladder to step in and not only gain the experience but have the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that a reward is deserved promotionwise. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see the point I was raising. In other words, 
there are two sides to it. 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir; there are two sides; but I certainly feel 
that the side which is represented by the provision in the law that per- 
sonnel in Washington must move on outweighs the other considerations 
which might be introduced counter to it. 











Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Diseussion off the record.) 





DEFINITION OF “CAPITAL EQUIPMENT” 


Mr. Scrivner. You used one phrase several times in your statement, 
(general Stone. That was “capital equipment.” How do you define 
capital equipment ? 

Greneral Sronr. I have a chart here to explain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have given us the money and all that, but what 
constitutes capital equipment é 

General Stone. Aircraft and related procurement. That is our air- 
craft and the weapons we procure in the 100 series funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. For anybody reading the record the “100 series 
funds” does not mean much. 

(reneral Srone. Aircraft and related procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have aircraft. You have motor equipment ? 

General Srone. Hard goods, sir. That may be the best type of 
civilian categorization we can think of. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to amplify “hard goods.” 

General Srone. Hard goods consist of aircraft and the tools and 
equipment that go to test and maintain aircraft; vehicles of all kinds; 
and also the construction of air bases and hangars and runways; and 
those sort of commodities. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it is perfectly logical, then, that as you increase 
the number of bases and as you increase the number of planes, as you 
increase the number of vehicles, and as you increase all of those things 
naturally you increase the item of maintaining and operating all of 
them. 

General Stone. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So while your procurement program for planes and 
all this material takes a downward curve, your expense of operating 
more and more planes, more and more trucks, more and more bases, 
and flying more and more hours naturally means the expenses are 
going to Increase ¢ 

General Stone. Yes, sit 

Mr. Scrivner. That is something you cannot avoid; it is just a 
natural result of the situation. 

General Sronn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are in the course of building up and procuring 
more and more of the hard goods, the planes and trucks and whatnot, 
which can be expected to level off somewhat, but we must anticipate 
that with the increase in all of these operating planes and vehicles a 
larger amount of money will be necessary to keep them running. 

General Srone. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we mean by maintenance and operation. 

General Stone. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, after so long a time when you level 
off the size of the Air Force, whether it is 120 wings, 130 wings, or 
143 wings—and I never have placed any particular halo around the 
number 143 but considered it a goal to shoot at—once you have reached 
the peak of procurement that levels off. Once you get a rather stabi- 
lized figure in the field then, of course, after your maintenance and 
operation funds have reached a certain peak they, too, will tend to level 
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off a little more. Maybe they will not level as much as your procure- 
ment. 
General Stone. No,sir. They should tend to level off with stability. 
Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it will not keep constantly increasing. 
If we are to look forward to a constantly increasing cost of mainte- 
nance and operation at the accelerated rate we have had in the last 
2 or 3 years, we are eventually going to be faced with needing nearly 
all of our tax income just to te ake care of one item for maintenance and 
operation. 
General Sronr. As the program builds up, of course, the capital- 
type items are the cost expensive. As we level off and buy fewer of 
those, the maintenance and operation cost, as the chairman noted, will 
goup. However, ina stabilized program both should tend to level off. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all. Have you anything, Mr. Hruska? 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Hruska. Yes. You relate in your statement, General Stone, 
that there is an unobligated balance of $3.3 billion estimated for June 
30 of this year. Approximately $1.3 billion of that will be unobligated 
in the “Aircraft and related procurement.” That is on page 2 of your 
statement. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Now, for the previous year that unobligated balance 
going over from fiscal year 1952 to fiscal year 1953 was $3.5 billion, as 
I remember it ? 

General Sronr. Yes, sit 

Mr. Hruska. What part of that $3.5 billion was unobligated in the 
aircraft and related procurement category ¢ 

General Srone. I do not have those details, but we can get them. 

Mr. Hruska. The reason I would like to have it in the record, if 
you will procure it and insert it at this point, is that 1 wanted to 
establish some relationship there. One of the reasons for that $1.3 
billion unobligated, which you assigned, is the reprograming actions 
which are current as of this time ¢ 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. I just wanted to find out what part of that carryover 
was due to reprogramming. 

General Strong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. And the size of that carryover and its relative position 
compared to the entire carryover would be of some assistance in deter- 
mining what factor position the reprograming takes in that respect. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Of the $3.5 billion unobligated funds carried over from fiscal year 1952, $921 
million was in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation. 

Of the $3.83 billion unobligated funds carried over from fiscal year 1953, $1. 
billion was in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation. 

Periodic reprograming actions are always necessary within the Air Force to 
adjust to developments as procurement programs progress or as operational re- 
quirements dictate revisions. These adjustments are made simultaneously with 
adjustments to accommodate to price changes, provisioning for spare parts or 
improvements in techniques (such as would allow increased utilization of aircraft 
engines between major overhauls) and comparable adjustments. The isolation 
of any single one of these actions and the assignment of a definite dollar quan- 
titative measurement is consequently next to impossible. 
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Mr. Hruska. That is the only question I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon, have you any questions? 

Mr. Manon. This will probably be repetitious, but I would like to 
see that chart which gives the unobligated balances at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Will you briefly tell me what that chart means as to unobligated 
funds at the end of the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

General Sronr. Well, that means that during the fiscal year of the 
total obligational authority we had we did not obligate that amount 
of money shown there in the green, $3.5 billion for the fiscal year 1952. 
In other words, we did not place orders for goods during that fiscal 
year when we had money available to do so. 

Mr. Manon. Well, on July 1, 1952, you had $3.5 billion of unobli- 
gated funds. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 


NO-YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Manion. Were all of those funds the so-called no-year funds 
which did not revert to the Treasury and which could be obligated 
in a period thereafter ¢ 

General Srone. Yes, sir; they were all no-year funds. 

Mr. Manon. For what purposes, generally speaking, do you get 
no-year funds? 

General Stone. No-year funds are for aircraft and related procure- 
ment, major procurement other than aircraft, acquisition and construc- 
tion of real property, and research and development. 

Mr. Manion. How long can you keep those funds without obligat- 
ing them? 

General Stone. Can you answer that, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. Those funds are available until expended. 

Mr. Manon. Even though it might be a 10-year period ? 

General Asensto. A 10-year per ‘iod is rather out of the question. 

Mr. Manon. J know it would be, but theoretically is it possible? 

General Asensio. Theoretically they could be retained forever un- 
til expended. However, we find that the expenditure period really 
runs almost 6 years from the date of availability, by virtue of odds and 
ends at the tail end because of renegotiation and what not. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. That is a minor portion of the funds? 

General Asensto. A very minor portion, as it tails out. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensio. But we are endeavoring, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Budget, to work out a system whereby at the end of 5 
years or some thing « on that order—we may not be able to work it out 
precisely—we w ill have eliminated from consideration the funds that 
were made available at the beginning of the period by returning any 
balances or something of that. order, so that we will not have small 
amounts remaining for long periods. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any deduction which might properly be 
drawn to the effect that the Air Force had been badly managed by 
reason of the fact that on July 1, 1952, you did have a carryover of 
$3.5 billion unobligated ? 
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General Stone. As I mentioned, Mr. Mahon, a substantial part of 
the carryover is due to the fact that we had to reprogram during the 
fiscal year. During that reprograming cycle if you will recall, from 
the 95 wings to the 143 wings, there was a complete change in ob- 
jectives, psychology, and so forth. That necessitated about 6 months 
of replanning before we could start procurement. 

Mr, Manon. In other words, you think this was more or less in- 
evitable in the light of all the facts and circumstances ? 

General Stone. If you make a major change in program we just 
have to stop our procurement action and redo it all over again in the 
light of the new objectives, which takes weeks and months. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, what would be your comment? 

General Aseniso. Had we done otherwise than to have reflected this 
carryover we would have been guilty of malpractice in making hasty 
obligations which probably would have had to be changed in great 
measure and at great expense afterward. 

Mr. Manon. If you want to amplify that for the record it is all 

right, but that seems to be a satisfactory answer. 

Now, in examining the position of Congress, can we point the finger 
at ourselves here in Congress and say— 

The Air Force had $3.5 billion unobligated as of July 1, 1952, which was car 
ried over from previous years, and, therefore, Congress has made a mistake, 
because Congress should not have appropriated the $314 billion in the first place, 
if they were not going to obligate it in the fiscal year 
What would be your answer then? 

General Asensio. You could not possibly hold to that tenet by virute 
of the fact that we demonstrated to the Congress the requirement not 
only for those funds but for the additional funds which were appro- 
priated, and showed the basis for the requirement, We have to justify 
not only our request for new obligational authority but our retention 
of the old, if there is any carryover. 


EXPLANATION OF LARGE CARRYOVER 


Mr. Manon. The large carryover of unobligated funds which is 
estimated as of July 1, 1953, of $3.3 billion is ex plained how ¢ 
General Srone. Well, $1.3 billion applies to Procurement of ne 
craft. The itemization of the unobligated funds will be included i 
the material being prepared in support of the detailed justific ton 
books for each appropriation. 
May I go off the record for a second ¢ 
(Discussion off the record.) 
teharal Asensio. As explained in the prepared statement, this con- 
sisted of $1.3 billion for aircraft, $300 million for major procurement, 
and $1.6 billion for acquisition and construction. 
Mr. Manon. Well, despite this so-called revision downward in Air 
Force objectives from a $16-billion-plus appropriation to a $11- billion- 
plus appropriation, there were changes coming during the year by 
rs ison of funds which were withheld in construction, by reason of the 
recommendations of the committees of Congress and otherwise, which 
has brought on modification and change of plans which were at one 
time somewhat final. 
General Asensto. That is very true, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. This chart which is numbered chart No. 1 would 
tend to indicate that all funds which were unobligated at the end of 
the fiscal year carried over into the next fiscal year. 

General Stone. Not all. 


FUNDS REVERTING TO TREASURY 


Mr. Manon. In my judgment you must have been dealing in round 
figures, because to be strictly accurate about it undoubtedly there have 
been many millions of dollars which were unobligated which reverted 
to the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 

General Asensto. But the very fact that by law they revert would 
prevent their carryover. Consequently, they cannot be reflected as a 
carryover of unob ligated funds. 

Mr. Manon. But if you will look at the fiscal year 1952 you show 
a carryover of unobligated funds of $3.5 billion, and you show in the 
fiscal year 1953, $3.5 billion. That $3.5 billion has to be smaller in 
fiscal year 1953 than it was in fiscal year 1952, because there were 
some funds in that amount which reverted to the Treasury and which 
actually did not carry over. 

General Strong. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Mr. Manon. I see. You never did put those funds in the $3.5 
billion originally ¢ 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Therefore, they never were really there ? 

General Svonz. That is right, 

Mr. Manon. In order to clarify this situation, approximately what 
funds revert to the Treasury for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 

1954 because they are not obligated ? 

General Asensio. Those figures will have to be furnished for the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. You can easily furnish them. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Department of the Air Force unobligated balances of funds reverting to the Treasury 
as of the end of fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 


Actual, Actual, Estimated, Estimated 
Appropriation title Year June 30, June 30, June 30, June 36 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5 t 
Maintenance and operations 1950 $4, 905, 506 
Do 1951 $414, 000 
Do . 1952 $989, 000 
Military personnel requirements 1950 32, 288 
Do 1951 670, 000 
Do 1952 1, 378, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements 1951-52 46, 000 
Air National Guard 1950 594, 562 
Do 1951 94, 000 
Do 1952 223 000 
Contingencies 1950 12, 311 
Do. 1951 3, 000 
Do 1952 70, 000 
Subtotal . ; 5, 644, 667 1, 211, 000 2, 706, 000 
Special procurement 1950 4, 216, 899 
iries and expenses, administr ition 1950 420, 886 
Air Force Reserve 1950 422, 844 
Air Foree Reserve Officers Training Corps 1950 52, 638 
Claims 1950 15, 926 
General expenses, U. 8. Air Force- 1949 $328, 035 2, 926, 300 
Salaries, Office of Chief of Staff, U. S. Air 
Force 1949 6, 497 
Department of the Air Force. 1948 4,449 394, 702 
Air Corps (Army 1947 645, 411 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military 
property 3. 500. 000 5. 000. 000 
Replacement of personal property sold 33, 057 100, 000 76, 000 
Air Force management fund _ 212, 060 
Total “a 1,017, 449 | 14, 306, 922 4,811, 000 7, 782, 000 
Note.—The figures shown in columns (5) and (6) represent the net amount of unobligated balances 


which it is estimated will revert to the U. S. Treasury on June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954, after providing 

the proposed transfer of approximately $150 million to the Air Force stock fund pursuant to see. 405 
1), Public Law 216, which it is anticipated will oecur prior to June 30, 1953 

General Stone. I have one example. 

Mr. Manon. Well, they run into several hundred million dollars? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

General ASENSIO. They will and they will not, actually. You see, 
they set up stock funds for clothing, and unexpended balances were 
used in setting up those original stock funds with the approval of the 
congressional - committees. It was used for purposes like that. 

Mr. Manion. In other words, you did not permit this money which 
which not be available to you at the end of the fiscal year to revert, 
because you had authority from Congress to put it into stock- fund 
operations and so forth which had previously been approved by the 
Congress ? 

General Asens1o. That is right, sir. This year, for instance, you 
will recall that when we sought supplemental funds because of the 
increases in pay, combat pay, mustering-out pay, and clothing allow- 
ances which had been granted by the “Congress without appropria- 
tion therefore, the unexpended balances were to be devoted to the 
liquidation of those obligations. Air Force funds will be used in some 
measure to satisfy Army requirements, and these actions apply not 
only within the service but within the entire Department of Diddaes 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. Of course, normally in the operation 

31395—53 
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of the Department of Defense you have many millions of dollars which 
revert to the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 

General Asensio. We cannot avoid that. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you can, either. I am not criticizing 
it. 

General Asensio. No, sir. I just simply wanted to offer an ex- 
planation. When there is a statutory provision of a jail sentence and 
a fine for overobligating, everybody who has charge of funds must 
obligate somewhat less than he 1s entitled to. All those bits and pieces 
will add up to considerable amounts. 

Mr. Manion. That is more or less true of all the services ? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, General Stone. What do we have next? 

General Asensto. I have a prepared presentation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1954 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. C. B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 


GZENERAL STATEMENT 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my purpose in making this presentation is to highlight items of inter- 
est in respect to the budget estimates under consideration and in re- 

es ae 
spect to budgetary activities of the Department of the Air Force as 
a whole, and to introduce the detailed justifications of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force in support of its request for new obligating au- 
thority for fiscal year 1954. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Currently, the item which derives most attention, and which is of 
overriding importance to the Air Force because it is so often mis- 
understood, is the question of unexpended balances. In the past 3 
fiscal years, the Congress has appropriated some $59 billion in rec- 
ognition of the need for an expanded and modern Air Force. Of this 
amount, approximately $28.5 billion, or almost half, will be unex- 
pended as of the end of the current year. Misunderstandings arise 
because it is erroneously concluded that the funds represented by these 
unexpended balances are available for the detailed uses for which we 
seek new obligating authority. 

Actually, this is not the case. The great bulk of this amount (ap- 
proximately 86 percent will be placed on contract before June 30, 
1953, and will represent a legal obligation of the Government in ac- 
cordance with the intended use of the Congress and the executive 
department when the authority for its use was enacted into law. 
Lesser amounts are reserved for application against the added costs 
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incorporated in engineering changes which are historically en- 
countered in the production of new and complicated equipment such 
as aircraft, and for the transportation of manufactured items to the 
point of indicated delivery. 

The Congress has recognized that a considerable period of years will 
be involved in the process of contracting for equipment, manufactur- 
ing it, making delivery, and drawing up the necessary documents for 
final adjustment and settlement. For this reason, the appropriation 
language incorporates the words “to remain available until expended.” 
This phrase applies in 4 of the 9 Air Force appropriations. These 
are “Aircraft and related procurement,’ “Major procurement other 
than aircraft,” “Acquisition and construction of real property,” and 
“Research and development.” It is apparent, upon reflection, that 
A types of activity inherent in each of these appropriations woald 
be hampered seriously except for the continuity provided by this 
procedure. 

Even in the remaining five appropriations, which are available for 
obligation only for the fiscal year for which enacted, the principle 
that - expenditures will lag has been recognized. Statutory authority 
exists, therefore, to provide for the availability of such funds for 
expenditure for a period of 2 years following the last year of avail- 
ability for obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That means that in this fiscal year you will enter 
into your contracts, but you have 2 years following that to pay your 
bills? 

General Asens1o. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. It does not mean you have 2 years in which to obli- 
gate it? 

General Asensto. We have 1 appropriation which at the present 
time has a 2-year availability. That is “Reserve personnel require- 
ments.” And we have 2 years in which to obligate; and only 2 years 
beyond that, however, to pay against the obligations. 

Tt is thus obvious that the unexpended balances are not available 
for any other use except where major program changes result in lesser 
fund requirements. The creation of new terminology such as “spend- 
ing authority” cannot make them available because the spending au- 
thority is already a part of the obligating authority that was granted 
in the first instance. 


Request ror New Osnicatinc AUTHORITY 


Previous witnesses before this and other committees of the Con- 
gress have brought out the fact that this reduced request for new 
obligating authority results from a change in the Air Force program. 
All recent estimating activities have emphasized the fact that a major 
change for fund requirements necessitates a comparable change in 
program. The revised recommendations submitted to the Congress 
in May 1953 are shown in the following table in comparison with the 
new obligating authority enacted for fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 





(The table is as follows:) 
New obligating authority as enacted by Congress for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
and budget estimate submitted for fiscal year 1954 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Submitted 


midget fiscal 
year 1954 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | , 
1953 


(3) (4 


tand rele tec d procurement 1 $11, 257, $11, 000, 000 | $3, 495, 000 
procureme ther than aircraft 7 (0 900, 000 625, ONO 
ad comutrt iction of real property 2, 173, 5 1, 200, 000 409, 000 

wnce and f ions ‘ 3, 442 3, 690, 000 | 3, 200, 000 

y personnel requirements 3, 016, 7 3, 200, 000 | 3, 300, 000 

and developmer 25, 525, 000 | 475, 000 

ve personnel requirements , 043 | 26, 196 | 14, 900 
itional Guard : , 900 106, 090 | 147, 100 
¢ 40, 600 30, 787 31, 000 


20, 587, 983 11, 688, 000 


ludes $667 million appropriated to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the “Expansion of 
i States Airpower”’ and transferred to this appropriation. 


General Asensio. The salient features which should be borne in 
mind in comparing these figures should be considered only on the 
basis of separate appropriations rather than as a whole. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Whereas the new obligating authority requested is indicated as 
$3,495,000,000, the fiscal year 1954 program is estimated at about 
$4,395,000,000. The additional funds required to finance this pro- 
gram will be provided from funds appropriated in previous years. 
The Air Force has examined its aircraft procurement program, and, 
as a result of planned downward adjustments in requirements because 
of changes in force objectives, it is estimated that about $900 million 
will be made available for the purposes indicated above. 

The fiscal yéar 1954 program including the new obligating author- 
ity which will be justified in detail during the hearings is much re- 
duced from that granted in prior years because the major portion of 
modernization and equipping of the forces will be accomplished from 
prior financing and because the force objectives have been modified 
as demonstrated to you previously by other witnesses. Furthermore, 
the expansion of the aircraft industry to accommodate the increased 
requirements following Korea has been largely achieved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you not left out one item, which accounts 
for the reduced figure in this budget request; namely, that in looking 
over some of the projected types of planes which were to have been 
procured it has been decided that certain types will not be procured at 
this time, in order to take another “look-see”, and that some of the 
planes which had been anticipated to be replaced by other types are 
not going to be replaced by other types at this time? 

General Asrnsto. Those particular features I considered as pro- 
gram responsibility, which were incorporated in my overall state- 
ment of modifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. As you left it, without anything further, 
the sole explanation for the reduction is that it would be the result of 





a planned downward adjustment in requirements, which to the aver- 
age person says fewer planes and everything else. As a matter of 
fact, that does not cover the whole story, because it was proposed that 
certain types of planes were to replace presently existing or presently 
programed planes, those which are now under delivery, and a decision 
has been made after reviewing the program not to replace these planes 
with other types, but to keep right on with what you have. That 
amounts to a rather considerable figure. 

General Asensto. Your amplification renders my statement more 
comprehensible, sir. 

General Stone. May I offer a comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, to break that down into one-syllable 
words, I am correct in what I stated, in that there are going to be 
changes and deletions of certain types for the present ? 

General AsENnsto. That is correct, sir. 

General Stone. May I offer a comment off the record, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MORE REALISTIC ATTRITION RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. We have gone one step further in the explanation for 
the possibility of reduction and the reason why a reduction can be made 
without materially or in any sense, for that matter, weakening, at pres- 
ent, our national defense. In addition, there is the fact that in com- 
puting some of your requirements you have found by a detailed study 
and by careful analysis that there can be a revision made because of a 


more realistic attrition rate, for instance, which will account for the 
ability to save some money. 

General Asensio. As a matter of fact, sir, there is not a very great 
variation introduced by virtue of consideration of attrition rates. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not jibe with what we have been told. 

General ASENsIO. We have, ourselves, introduced certain modifica- 
tions in the procurement program which do have the effect of defer- 
ring procurement or maybe eliminating it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Making some of it unnecessary, so that you do not 
have to request the funds for it ¢ 

General Asensto. That is right, s 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Prcuer. Mr. Chairman, I think you may have in mind the 
reduction we made in the request for B-47’s due to a recomputation of 
attrition. We recomputed the attrition on a quarterly basis, and in 
this case the reduction in the attrition expected on the B-47’s was due 
to the troubles they were having in the modifications they needed, 
which meant that they did not fly the number of hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one thing I am talking about, which is a more 
realistic appraisal of attrition. Let us just carry your statement just 
one step further. In other words, having started your paper rate of 
attrition at a certain time, the actual deliveries did not arrive and, 
therefore, so long as they were not being flown and so long as they 
were not in the hands of the Air Force the losses you figured on paper 
just actually could not happen ? 
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General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you require actually a smaller number of 
B-47’s to do the same job you had anticipated? 

General Picner. You require a smaller number of B-47’s to main- 
tain the level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Every time you get this more realistic rate 
and you save on your paper computation one B47 that is nearly $3 
million. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not take long, at $3 million each, to have it 
mount up into a pretty large sum of money. 

General Picner. We made no change in the attrition rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you just applied it realistically ¢ 

General Picuer. The attrition rate did not change. The amount of 
flying to which that rate was applied was less. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. That was because they did not start flying 
when you anticipated they would when you figured the rate. 

General Asensio. We have always applied this realism each quarter 
on the basis that what actually happens is always different from what 
was projected to happen when the plans were originally made. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might have done that, but translating that into 
dollars did not always catch up that fast. 

General Asensio. It has always affected our procurement program, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. There are others in the business who do 
not accept that as gospel. 

General Picner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Asensio. We will demonstrate that during the presentation 
on aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You may continue with your statement. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN ATRCRAFT 


General Asensio. The areas of major demand in this appropriation 
continue to be electronics and communications equipment and am- 
munition. In addition, the phasing of training equipment must con- 
tinue to keep pace with the production of all new aircraft. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


The request for new obligating authority relates only to existing 
Public Works authorization for which funds have not yet been pro- 
vided. This request has been reduced in consideration of the elimina- 
tion or later phasing of bases previously incorporated in the Air 
Force program. Construction requirements are now being reviewed 
to determine the extent to which new public works authorization and 
appropriations will be required later in the year to achieve the best 
balance in the current program. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Although the program envisages force levels in fiscal year 1954 
higher than those in fiscal year 1953, a comparison between the 2 years 
indicates a reduction in operating funds. Basic considerations in- 
volved in the determination of the obligating authority required in- 
cluded flying hours, number of installations, and personnel strengths, 
both military and civilian. Ending personnel strength for fiscal year 
1954 will be lower than originally anticipated because of actions al- 
ready taken in fiscal year 1953. There has been a similar adjustment 
with regard to installations. Plans now call for a reduced-flying-hour 
program to accomplish the necessary training within the obligating 
authority requested. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interrupt at that point 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will present the request for “Maintenance and 
operation funds” ¢ 

General Asensio. It will be the last one, because it is the most 
involved one, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. I know. Will you have that presentation? 

General Asensio. I will be in charge of the overall presentation; 
yes, sir. 

FLYING PAY 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. When that comes up I would like to have 
for the benefit of the committee all of your pertinent laws, if any, plus 
your regulations, and any other directives relating to fiying hours, 
particularly as they relate to the maintaining of efficiency and the en- 
titlement to flying pay, together with a statement as to the cost of 
flying pay in dollars, plus an estimated cost under “Maintenance and 
operation” of what it costs to make possible the required flying for 
those entitled to flying pay, that involves, perhaps, what you some- 
times refer to as MIT. 

In other words, what we want to see is what is the cost first, for 
flying pay; and, second, how much it is costing us just to make avail- 
able your bases, your planes, and everything else to keep up the quali- 
fications for flying pay. I think it will be an interesting study. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensto. The funds requested in this appropriation were 
computed on the basis of supporting 970,000 man-years, derived from 
a beginning strength of 980,170 and an ending strength of 960,000. 
Although the present personnel program contemplates a reduction 
of 20,170 during fiscal year 1954, the overall Air Force program calls 
for an increase in the number of wings. Obtainment of these objec- 
tives will, of course, entail considerable tailoring to “make the cloth 
fit the pattern.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The amount of new obligating authority requested reflects a con- 
certed effort to achieve research and development objectives at the 
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lowest possible cost. Technological developments in this dynamic air 
age demand, however, that its future not be « compromised to the point 
of stifling progress. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The request for fiscal year 1954 in this appropriation reflects a 
reduction against funds authorized in fiscal year 1953 because of esti- 
mated unobligated balances in fiscal year 1953 which, by virtue of the 
2-year availability for obligation of this appropriation, can be ap- 
plied to finance part of the new program. Also reflected, to some ex- 
tent, is the reduction in the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program to conform to the changed program of the Air Force. In 
fiscal year 1954, this appropriation will be converted from a 2-year to 
an annual appropriation. This means that the estimates which you 
are now considering include only the funds necessary to finance pro- 

gram requirements during the fiscal year concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has that been and will it be made perfectly clear to 
all members of the Air Force Reserve; that this is now a 1-year 
thing, so that we will not be overwhelmed with wires and letters and 
everything from the Reserves saying: “You whacked us in two, and 
are cutting our whole program.’ 

Will this be made clear by auheds in your shop or some other 
shop, so that we wil] not be overwhelmed ? 

General Asensto. We shall take action to see that that is done, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be clearly understood. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because just to look at it on the surface of things and 
to see so much in the 1953 budget and then only approximately half 
of that in the 1954 budget means that right away a cry will go up. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, sir, there has been 
misunderstanding, because Reserve personnel tend to compare the 
appropriation for Reserve Personnel Requirements with the appro- 
priation for the Air National Guard. There is absolutely no com- 
parability between the two appropriations, because of the statutory 
provisions in creating the Air Force Reserve components. We have 
situation whereby we are entitled to incorporate their sidblelseniigtits 
within the requirements for the Regular Air Force in most areas of the 
overall appropriations. 


DIFFICULTY IN DUAL USE OF WORD “RESERVE” 


Mr. Scrivner. That arises out of the dual use of the word “Reserve. 
Many times in the presentations which we have already had, when 
they are talking about the Air Reserve they have been referring both 
to the Reser ve, as we cal] it, with a capital “R”, and the Air National 
Guard. It is an unfortunate choice of words. Maybe some day we 
ought to change the name of one or the other, so that when we say 
the Air Reserve components and reserve air forces we will know we 
are talking about two different things. 

This dual reference is poor practice, but it is with us. That is one 
of the reasons why when they talk about the Reserves they do not 
recognize the Air National Guard as a separate element. 
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General Asensio. Yes, sir. There is another difficulty in just look- 
ing at the appropriations. The Air National Guard has to be sepa- 
rately handled in so many areas, whereby the Reserve is not, because 
of the fact that they have State responsibilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because it is a national guard. 

General Asensto. Because there are State responsibilities as well as 
Federal responsibilities; whereas the responsibilities are all Federal 
with respect to the Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Asensio. The increase in the fiscal year 1954 fund request 
over the amount of new obligating authority provided in fiscal year 
1953 results primarily from incre: sed requirements directly rel: ited to 
the continuation, remanning, and reequipping program started during 
fiscal year 1952. The conversion from conventional to jet aircraft also 
generates additional fund requirements. 


CONTINGENCIES 


The activities in this area are dependent to some degree upon the 
strength and composition of the Air Force. Nevertheless, the appro- 
priation request has been held at approximately the same level as that 
of fiscal year 1953. 


DETAILS ON AVAILABILITY, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Details on budget program and project availability, obligations, and 
expenditures will be furnished the committee at the time the Air Force 
appears to justify the appropriation estimates. Compilation of this 
information has been deferred pending the refinement of certain recent 
adjustments which are being worked into the detailed justifications 
that will be presented to this committee. 


DEFINITION OF AN OBLIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The big question, when it comes to your presentation, 
is a very real question; namely, what is an obligation ? 

General Asensto. An obligation, Mr. Chairman, is a legal contract, 
a contract or a meeting of minds by virtue of which the United States 
Government is liable in some degree. 


NOTICE OF CONTRACT 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. In the Air Force funds which you have 
said have been obligated in 1953 how many of those obligations are 
under what the Air Materiel Command refers to as a “notice of 
contract” ? 

General Asensto. I do not have those figures readily available. I 
can obtain them, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


In those areas where a “notice of contract” was used as the initial basis of 
recording an obligation, the obligations now recorded in the accounting records 
are all based on actual consummated contracts, except for approximately $800 
million reeorded through the use of the “notice of contract” procedure. Of this 
$800 million, it is expected that approximately $500 million will be reduced to 
consummated contracts by June 15, 1953, and $300 million by June 30, 1953. 


OPEN CALL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many of those dollars which you say are obli- 
gated are under the category of “Open call contracts” by AMC or 
other branches of the Air Force ¢ 

General Stone. It is a very small amount. I looked into this 
matter. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, there might be a question as to 
what you call a small amount. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of the so-called obligated funds are in 
the category of “Open contracts” ? 

General Asrensio. All of this information will have to be furnished, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As of April 30, 1953, the date of our latest financial report showing the amount 
of funds obligated by the Air Force for fiscal year 1953 and prior fiscal years, of 
the obligations reported, none are solely in the category of “open contracts.” 
As far as the beginning of fiscal year 1953, the Air Force changed its policy and, 
from that date forward, has not considered nor recorded open contracts as 
obligations. In addition, we have reviewed all so-called open contracts executed 
during prior fiscal years and caused any amounts related thereto and recorded 
as obligations, in excess of specific order for specific quantities of specific items 
on order from specific contractors, to be removed from the books. Open con- 
tracts are now used by the Air Force merely to establish source of procurement 
and are not considered as obligations. As of May 20, 1953, there were in 
existence 118 of these open-call contracts. As estimated at the persent time, 
it is expected that specific contractual orders will be placed during fiscal year 
1953 with the procurement sources established under the open-call contracts 
which will amount to approximately $233 million. Obligations will be recorded 
on the books only at the time specific orders for specific quantities of specific 
items are given to a specified manufacturer, which orders constitute legal obli- 
gations. The amounts which will be recorded as obligations will be the specific 
amounts of the costs of such items. 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are doing that, you might find out how 
many open-call contracts AMC has. With all due respect it will not 
be a small number. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

General Stone. We will get that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

On May 20, 1953, there were 118 open-call contracts in effect at the Air Ma- 
teriel Command. (See previous explanation.) 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, the report from which these questions 
arise was a very good piece of work. If it is accepted by not only 
the Air Force but the other services in the spirit in which it was in- 
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tended we will be in a position of having a far better understanding, 
and probably will be able to save quite a few dollars many times. 

General Stone. I think it is an excellent report. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have made a point to inquire into it to find out 
the character of the men who have done the work. They were ex- 
ceptionally well-qualified operators. ‘They know fiscal affairs up one 
side and down the other. 

General Asrensio. That is very true, sir. In order to be able to 
derive the maximum benefit from it General Stone had representatives 
with the investigators, including an individual from my office. 

Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, the report I have is that the Air Force 
cooperated quite well. 

General Stronr. They brought out some poor administration on 
our part. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Srone. We are taking aggressive action to see that that 
is corrected. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we want. 

General Stone. The only thing I objected to in the report was that 
it indicated there was some element of deceit, and there was not. 
That I can assure the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. They pointed out that very thing, that some of it 
was a matter of improper practices which had grown up which were 
just like Topsy. It had been done that way for years, so why not 
keep on doing it? 

There was one point which is not completely pertinent to this 
inquiry which I wanted to refer to. That is a situation that arose 
at AMC. I am referring now to what was contained in what is 
called the Maloney report, where he went down to the AMC and 
pointed out certain things, and then a directive went out from AMC 
which limited the effects of the Maloney report and was not, as I would 
take it, in quite as good a spirit of cooperation as [ would have thought 
was proper. 

Of course, I have not had time to digest all of this, but some of 
the recommendations look to me like very, very good business practice. 


VALIDITY OF OBLIGATING ENTIRE ESTIMATED VALUE OF OPEN-CALL 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, what we were discussing a few minutes ago 
was the reaction to a letter which you, as the director of the budget, 
wrote on July 24 to the Commanding General, AMC, in which you 
questioned the validity of obligating the entire estimated value of 
open-call contracts prior to placement of actual orders by issuance 
of a eall which would make a binding obligation, and in that letter 
you called attention to the opinion of the General Counsel to the effect 
that a legal obligation does not occur until a call has been made under 
an open-call contract. 

This is the AMC directive that was issued following your letter 
after the Maloney report was made, which was the cause of your letter 


to AMC: 


There is nothing in the background of this situation to indicate an intent 
on the part of General Asensio to disrupt our existing, accepted contracting, 
and procurement methods any more than was necessary to comply with the 
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objections made in the Maloney report. Therefore, it seemed proper and neces- 
sary to interpret the statements in the July 24 letter in the strictest and narrowest 
manner possible. We are clearly bound by the ruling as to the specific type of 
contract to which it refers, but there is no necessity to expand or broaden this 
ruling by liberal interpretation or by stretching the language to cover cases not 
specifically studied or questioned by Mr. Maloney, the General Counsel, or General 
Asensio. 

Following that the Comptroller of AMC advised the Director of 
Procurement that your letter referred only to the annual funds and 
had no application to procurement of services or procurement with 
no-year funds. 

I still maintain that was not quite what I would have expected from 
AMC, knowing General Rawlings as well as I do, and having as much 
faith in him as I have, and yet your interpretation was ex: vet ly right 
and in keeping with what you have just told me constituted an 
obligation. 

General Asensio. Yes. 


AMC PRACTICE ON OBLIGATIONS RE OPEN CALL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. But if the practice is to be followed, which appar- 
ently has been followed in AMC, there have been rather substantial 
sums of money which have been carried as obligated and reported to 
us as obligated when as a matter of fact they were not obligated at all. 

General Asensio. To a certain degree there may have been an 
unfortunate choice of terminology. From an investigation General 
Stone is undertaking to determine precisely what lay behind those 
particular documents that are reported. I understand that there did 
exist certain legal calls upon some of these contracts which had not 
been formalized in writing and incorporated in the contracts. I do 
not know precisely what the situation is since General Stone’s inves- 
tigation has not been concluded. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. However, it is not quite Hoyle to tell 
Congress that certain funds are obligated when actually they are not; 
letting them be termed “obligated” so that they may be earmarked, 
so that when you w a to get something you will have some dough 
set aside to do it with, but that is not, as I look at it, playing square 
across the board with us. 

General Asensto. Yes. There has been no such idea on the part of 
headquarters, as you recognize, because the language—— 

Mr. Scrivner. It may have been done by some below headquarters. 
I do not know who has done this. As I say, I was very much impressed 
with this report, and it is not altogether complimentary to the Air 
Force. If only a part of the things they point out are correct, there 
will have to be some remedial action taken, and we cannot wait too 
long about taking it. Until it is taken we are not getting a true 
and accurate picture of what is and what is not obligated. 

General Stone. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are all playing the same game on the same team. 
We are trying to get the best possible defense for the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

General Sronr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if we are going to play the game right at all, 
the facts must be laid right down on the table in front of us. If there 
has been, or is now, any subterfuge in the jockeying of accounts, or 
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the calling of an account one thing when it is not that at all, you are 
not giving us a fair shake. 

General Stone. I am aware of that, Mr. Chairman. As General 
Asensio indicated, I have had a special group going into this problem 
and they have confirmed that the GAO investigators are correct in 
uncovering some unsound administrative practices. We are taking 
action to see that they will no longer continue. 


COOPERATION WITH GAO ON AMC PRACTICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me inquire, in doing that, have you taken the 
opportunity to talk with the top GAO men that were in on this ¢ 

General Stone. | personally have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that would be a good thing. They are play- 
ing on the same team, also, 

General Srone. | will go over and see them. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there are any misunderstandings; if there is any 
error in their deductions, | am quite sure that they will be frank to 
say so. Iam sure that | know Lindsay Warren well enough to know 
that is true, and while I do not know the man who headed this group, 
from what little contact I have had with him, I feel that he is on the 
up and up. It may be that by working with them you can save your 
crew a tremendous amount of time by having access to the informa- 
tion which they took months to dig up with a fairly large group of 
skilled men. 

General Srone. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some other points in here that I will prob- 
ably discuss a little later. When we get the information that I have 
requested of General Asensio that will give us at least a starting point 
from which to discuss some of the other matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hruska ? 

Mr. Hruska. I have no questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 


ATTRITION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manion. I would like to pursue a little bit further the question 
with respect to attrition of aircraft. 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. At a later date I wish you would make sure that we 
get the very fullest information. 

General Asensto. We shall have it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with the testimony today I would like 
to get a little better understanding of how you provide for planes to 
take care of the normal number of planes that attrite each year. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you do it?) General Picher was discussing the 
matter awhile ago. 

General Prcuer. By improving your theoretical computed attrition 
rate, which you have made prior to the advent of the particular 
airplane into the inventory, you reach, as you progress with a larger 
inventory, a more accurate rate which is applied against the opera- 
tional activity of that plane each quarter. These figures are. only 
illustrative, and not the correct rates. If you would lose one B-47 
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for each 500,000 flying hours and you were funded and had planned 
to fly 1 million flying hours, you could have figures for any size 
inventory to determine how many aircraft you would expect to lose 
during a fiscal year. But, if you said you would have 80 B47 units 
in operation when your force was complete and that they would fly a 
certain number of million hours, you would know, based on past 
performance, what your losses of B—47’s in peacetime operations would 
be. You would include those aircraft you would expect to lose in the 
request under the 100 appropriation for aircraft procurement in the 
forthcoming fiscal year, so that you would continue this inventory, so 
far as attrition went, level over a period of the life of the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel that the attrition rates which you have 
computed are reasonably accurate and workable? 

General Prcner. Sir, they are much better than reasonably accurate. 
They are amazingly accurate. 

Mr. Manon. Where does the rub come? Does that come in the 
application of your rate to a given state of facts? 

General Picuer. Yes. It comes from an operational activity lower 
than you had projected. 

Mr. Manon. If you have a lower operational activity and fewer 
flying hours, then as a matter of mathematics the rate will produce 
a smaller attrition, and therefore you would have to adjust your 
program. 

General Picuer. You would adjust your production schedules. 

Mr. Manon. And you adjust your production program quarterly ; 
or did you say that ? 

General Picner. No, sir; I said that we examined the attrition 
quarterly. There is no stated time when we put out a new production 
schedule. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. 

General Picuer. You can modify the contracts by merely sending 
the change to the Air Materiel Command, who then negotiate it with 
the contractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I meant when I pointed out a while ago 
that the application did not always follow your quarterly reports. In 
other words, there is always some lag in it. 


BACKLOG IN PRODUCTION TIME 


General Picuer. Yes, sir; but do not forget that you have the 2-year 
production time as a sort of backlog there, or a safety factor. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you figure on attrition for 2 years 
during the production period when they are not flying, which is one 
of the complaints we have had about the realistic application of the 
attrition rate. 

General Picwer. As the result of the computation we went through 
in March and April we reduced the number of B-47’s we proposed to 
buy by the number that our projected attrition was over because the 
activity rates had been too low. But that is a continuing computation. 
When we present you the aircraft program, we always try to come out 
at the level of the required aircraft. In some cases you will be above 
the level because it 1s more economical, if a line is closing, to buy 
future attrition and close the line rather than hold to your level re- 
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quirement and then at a more expensive cost provide those few air- 
craft later. 

Mr. Manon. Well, let us say that the Air Force suddenly decides 
that airplane X is a very important airplane and the Air Force decides 
it would like to have 1,000 of airplane X and that they need that many 
for operations. Of course, the Air Force knows that this plane has 
already been designed. You know exactly what you want. You place 
your order with the company qualified to make it. Let us agree that 
it will be 2 years before airplane X can be delivered at all, with even 
| airplane. You get 1 airplane in 2 years of airplane X. We want 
1,000. 

Now, let us say that you ordered 1,000 of these planes which we 
have called airplane X. Your schedule for the deliveries is when 
you can get them. Do you compute any attrition on this airplane for 
¥ years, during which time you know you will not get a single plane‘ 

‘General Picuer. No, sir. Not getting airplane X, as you correctly 
stated, we would not get the first airplane for 2 years after the begin- 
ning of the production contract; and, since it is a new airplane ‘and 
since new aircraft in this day are becoming more radical when com- 
pared with World War I or World War LI, we would hold production 
of that airplane down to a low rate of not over 3 aircraft per month 
for at least 18 months, and in some cases 24 months. The determina- 
tion of where you leave the low rate to a higher production rate would 
be tied to how close it is to an airplane behind it, such as moving from 
the F-86D series into the F—100. That is not so radical a move as 
moving into a delta-wing interceptor. 

Therefore, you have a period of almost 2 years in which your attri- 
tion is extremely low. You decide that at this point in time, 18 moths 
away from your first airplane, you will start building up to 6 or 8 to get 
your 1,000, if that is the number you want. You probably would have 
to go to two sources or else stre tch out the production so long that by 
the time you got to the end of the contract you would not want that 
airplane any more. But you can go toa ee able airplane. 

In going from the F-86 to the F-100, there is a great comparability 
inmany ways. If it lands faster, you make an oa imate of how many 
more accidents that will cause. You relate the wingload speed, the 
takeoff speed, the length of takeoff run and landing, and assess those 
things. 

Theoretically, our computed accident rates on aircraft which have 
not been produced have turned out very well. As soon as you do get 
experience, you start revising it either up or down, but we have done 
very well. 

Mr. Manon. Well, here is airplane X. We place our first produc 
tion contract. We get our first plane in 2 years. Over a period of 
18 additional months or thereabouts we produce only a few each month 
because we are getting the bugs out, so to speak, and proving the 


airplane 

Goneral Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You allow for certain attrition during this period, 
but the rate might be the same with the amount of planes to be 
attrited very small. 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Because you are only producing and operating-a few. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Then you go into heavier production. Then your 
rate might even be : adjusted a little bit downward by reason of getting 
the thing a little bit more airworthy. You compute the attrition 
along with the building of it. 

Now, suppose after you have ordered airplane X and you expect to 
go forward with this program, that along comes some sort of com- 
plication by way of lack of funds or a change of policy or a reevalu- 
tion of the program or something of the kind. Then what do you do 
toward this attrition business ? 

General Picner. If the lack of funds, or the change in the number of 
units, either of which would reduce the 1,000 that you set as the goal, 
makes you go to a lower number, you would probably fiy each individ- 
ual airplane at the same rate, but your totals in flying hours would be 
lower. You would obviously have either to stretch out the contract 
then, or cut it back, depending on what size the reduction was, and 
you would refigure the attrition against the force you had left. 

In these computations that we have just been doing, the one done in 
April, we reduced by three the number of B-47’s for attrition, so it is a 
continuing and fairly accurate computation that goes on. 

One of the specific charges made against us by a member of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, an analyst, was that when we got 
to .5 we always rounded it off at 1, which, over a period of time, 
would get you more airplanes. We do just as everyone else does in 
balancing out. If it is.1, we make it .1. If it is .49, we make it zero, 
so they level out, just as we change mills into pennies. That is in- 
cluded in the regulations which are published on how the attrition 
will be computed. 

General Asensio. That is at the end. In the meantime, we carry 
out a four decimal computation. 

Mr. Manon. Frankly, I am not sufficiently schooled in this business 
to fully appreciate and understand the import of everything that you 
say, but I think that it would be worth while for us before the hearings 
are over to fully understand the pros and cons of this problem. 

General Asensio. Yes. I would like to point out one more thing 
here, and that is that actually the attrition of aircraft assumes major 
importance only at the end of the production line because during the 
life of production it is simply a question of the allocation of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Manion. You do not have enough anyway, so the question of 
attrition is not important until you approach the end ¢ 

General Asensio. That is right, until you approach the end, and 

then you are trying to provide sufficient aircraft to sustain your 
codlabes capability for the duration of the use of those wings. 

Mr. Scriv —_ You are replacing losses. 

General Asensio. Yes; as long as they remain first-line aircraft 
that you require. 

Mr. Manon. When you give us a more complete statement we would 
want to know how many planes have been cut out of the program 
by reason of revision of attrition matters. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, Estimate, 


( 1952 
Actual, 1903 1953 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $87, 900, 000 | $105, 000, 000 $147, 100, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, 078, 269 217, 000 


Total available for obligation 88, 978, 269 106, 217, 000 147, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 4, 422, 988 3, 046, 000 


Obligations incurred 84, 555, 281 108, 171, 000 147, 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Yescriptic tus 952 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Major procurement $29, 073, 708 $22, 802, 000 000 


Acquisition and construction of real property 17, 132, 959 13, 815, 000 391, 000 
Maintenance and operation 29 


466, 265 54, 158, 000 7, 781, 000 
4. Military personnel requirements 7, 804, O80 12, 179, 000 227, 000 


rotal direct obligations 83, 477, 012 102, 954, 000 7 000 
)RLICATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


Maintenance and operations 199, 000 
4. Military personnel requirement: 7, 36 18, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


217, 000 


Total obligations. 555, 2 103, 171, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Actual, 1952 


, 000 WK) 

, 000 , 560, 000 

of thing 538, 69% , 580, 000 On 

1unication services 3 344, 000 OOK 

ter and utility services 13, 895 229, 000 211, 000 
*rinting and reproduction f 80, 000 4, 000 
ther contractual services 436, 7( , 186, 000 , 000 
ervices performed by other agencie , BS 2, 103, 000 On 
ipplies and materials 04,7 , 593, 000 ‘ OOK 
juimment 33, 776, 337 30, 050, 000 000 
and and structures , 132, 95¢ 3, 815, 000 2 000 


I 
| 
I 
I 


letal direct obligation 3,477,012 2, 954, 000 7 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Total obligations . , 555, 3 103, : 147, 100, 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

Whom do you have for us this morning, General Asensio? 

General Asrensio. General Ricks, who is Chief of the Air Force 
Division of the National Guard Bureau, and Acting Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, is our principal witness this morning, sir. 
Our appropriation is the Air National Guard. 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF STAFF 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you begin, General Ricks, just as a matter 
of information, what is your background and experience? What is 
your National Guard experience, if any ! 

General Ricks. I have been in the National Guard since 1940. I 
have been flying since 1925. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your experience prior to 1940? 

General Ricks. Prior to 1940 I was a test pilot for various fac- 
tories, sales representative, and owned my own automobile business. 
1 owned stock in the Pan Pacific Corp. of California. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of a staff do you have with you here in 
the Air National Guard ? 

General Ricks. I have about 10 or 12 people, but they are all out- 
side except the 5 we have here, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. What is their background and 
experience in National Guard activities? 

General Ricks. Colonel Wilson, will you tell your background. 
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Colonel Witson. I have been in the National Guard since 1928 and 
served in World War II. I went on active duty with the guard 
und have been in it ever since. 

General Ricks. You said the staff here with me, did you not, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not mean just those with you. 

General Ricks. The officer staff for the Air Force Division of the 
National Guard Bureau is 50. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of the 50 have had National Guard back- 
ground, as just exemplified by Colonel Wilson ? 

General Ricks. By law we are allowed 40 percent, and I think we 
are about up to that 40 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Only 40 percent? 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Colonel Wizson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as matters now stand the majority of the 
officers of the Air Force Division staff, of the National Guard Bureau 
to which we have referred, do not have National Guard background 
but are Regular Air officers ? 

General Ricks. That is right, sir; or Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or Reserves. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would prefer that 60 percent be Air National 
Guard or have some National Guard background. Do you have a 
statement for us, General Ricks? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are here to pre 
sent to you the estimate of funds required to support the Air National 
Guard program and to assure its continued development during fiscal 
year 1954. This estimate requests an appropriation of $147,100,000. 
These funds will provide for the rebuilding and the further dev elop- 
ment of an Air National Guard capable “of fulfilling our Nation’s 
ever-increasing need for a Ready Reserve force which can be utilized 
to deter an aggressor at home or abroad. As of January 1, 1953, the 
22 wings with their numerous tactical groups and squadrons which 
were called into active military service concurrent with the Korean 
hostilities will have returned to their respective States, with the excep- 
tion of approximately 19 support units which remain on active duty 
with the regular establishment. These units will return to State con- 
trol by Dec ember 1953. 

The dollars requested will provide for the support and equipping 
of 27 wings and 85 flying squadrons, comprising a total of 559 units. 
These estimates will “provide for construction and rehabilitation of 
facilities, supplies, and equipment, and pay and allowances essential 
for the training, operation, and maintenance of the Air National 
Guard. 

The fiscal year 1954 program for the Air National Guard is a con- 
tinuation of the reorganization, remanning, and reequipping program 
started during fiscal year 1952. A Fighter Bomber Squadron will be 
activated in Alaska duri ing fiscal year 1954. 
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All fighter squadrons in the Air pesene! Guard will be converted 
to jet-type aircraft during that fiscal yea 

Mr. Scrivner. You say they will all . converted to the jet type. 
That does not necessarily mean that they will be the very latest jet 
type. In other words, the chances are that the newest and best will 
go to the regular Air Force, and then coming back to you will be 
some of those which are not quite as new, but which are, in almost 
every sense of the word, new, modern, high-speed jet aircraft ? 

General Ricks. The types, sir, are the F-80’s, F-86A’s, F-86F’s 
F-94A’s, F-94B’s, B-26’s, and T-33’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. The B-26 is not a jet ? 

General Ricks. No, sir. That is what we will have in our entire 
program. 

Mr .Scrivner. While those may not be the last thing off the line, 
they are good craft? 

General Ricks. Right, sir. We do have some F-84’s, which I do 
not notice here, scheduled in the program. They are all aircraft that 
have been and are being used in combat in the Korean show now. 

Mr. Scrivner. They will be adequate to meet the mission assigned 
to the Air National Guard? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


MISSION 


General Ricks. The mission of the Air National Guard is a vital 
one, and one tremendously important to the security of our Nation in 
this era in which an aggressor force can strike so quickly and so 
devastatingly. The M- Day mission is to furnish units fully trained 
and equipped as operational forces for utilization in the air defense 
of the United States; and in all types of operations, including the 
offensive, either in the United States or abroad. In the event of an 
emergency our country must have, in the Air National Guard a mili- 
tary force; trained, equipped, and ready for immediate action. It is 

1 of the 3 components of the Department of the Air Force. It is 
Ba shave! to provide a balanced force in being, to support and augment 
the Regular Air Force, and be ready for employment on a phased 
schedule. 

In 1946 the Air National Guard consisted of 1 unit and 46 Air 
guardsmen, but when called upon during the Korean emergency which 
arose 4 years later there were 601 federally recognized units and 44,974 
Air guardsmen ready and eager to answer that call. This rapid 
growth to a strong, respected fighting force was a planned develop- 
ment, aided and supported by the United States Air Force and the 
Congress. 

In 1950 when the United Nations ene took action against 
armed aggression in Korea, the Air National Guard was c alled upon 
to fulfil] the mission for which it had been created and trained. Dur- 
ing the initial phase of this armed conflict the Air National Guard 
was called upon to furnish combat ready aircraft, engineer aviation 
batallions, and tactical flying groups and squadrons. The initial in- 
crement of units was ordered into the active military service in Oc- 
tober 1950, and as the true magnitude of the Korean conflict became 
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apparent the Air National Guard was called to make additional con- 
tributions to the defense effort. 

During the period October 1950, to December 1951, 486 combat and 
support units were ordered to, active duty with the Air Force and these 
units of “modern minute-men’ ’ provided 45,594 trained officers and air- 
men from a strength at that time of 57,000. It is a tribute to our 
Nation that 12,000 men joined the Air National Guard after these 
units were alerted for active serice. These Air National Guard per- 
sonnel served and many are still serving their country in Korea, 
Alaska, England, France, Germany, Iceland, Japan, and the conti- 
nental United States. 

In addition to units and personnel, the Air National Guard pro- 
vided the Regular Air Force with vital and critical military mainte- 
nance and organizational equipment. All Air National Guard units 
entering F ederal service were equipped to the maximum extent pos- 
sible from available assets. Units were approximately 85 percent 
equipped, and these assets are today being used on the battlefields of 
Korea and in the training establishments of the Regular Air Force. 
These contributions to the United States Air Force of units, men, and 
equipment reflect the judgment and soundness of the United States 
investment in the Air National Guard. 

I would like to make a statement at this time, Mr. Chairman, as to 
the accomplishments of the Air National Guard units and personnel 
while on active duty with the regular Air Force, if I may. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD WHILE ON ACTIVE DUTY 
DURING THE KOREAN EMERGENCY 


I would like to present to you a crewed of the accomplishments 
of the units and personnel of the Air National Guard while they were 
on active duty during the Korean emergency. This summary is based 
upon reports completed by the various units at my request. It repre- 
sents the 60 percent of the Air National Guard personnel who have 
returned from active duty and therefore reflects only partially the 
total contribution which has been made, 

Air National Guard men have participated in practically every type 
of mission—our roles have been those of the fighter bomber and the 
interceptor—we have flown the latest jets as well as the ol ler con- 
ventional aircraft—operated the light bomber and the B 
out escort work and _ support—transitioned French vilots ih 
the B-26 for duty in Korea—rehabilitated airfields and Korean air- 
strips—provided a security fores for the Eniwetok project—and ren- 
dered aid in the Kansas flood disaster. Throughout all this we have 
seen service with every major command and the experience of our 
personnel has proved invaluable in the training of untried and in- 
experienced men fresh from civilian life. 

Our personnel who have returned from active military service with 
the United States Air Force in Korea report 39,530 combat sorties 
flown. They destroyed 39 enemy aircraft and damaged another 149, 
disrupted enemy communications and destroyed many other ground 
targets. They dropped 44,000 bombs, fired 31,000 rockets, and over 
16 million rounds of 50 caliber ammunition, not to mention the hun- 
dreds of tons of napalm dropped on enemy position in the mountainous 
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defenses of North Korea. And in the performance of these missions 
the units and men of the Air National Guard—including 3 aces—have 
won over 1,300 citations, medals, and honors such as the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Presidential Citation, the Air Medal, and the “Purple 
Heart. In doing all this, however, we have not escaped unscatched. 
Of the air guardsmen who served at great personal sacrifice in the 
welfare of their countr y, 101 have been reported killed or missing in 
action with an additional 52 other deaths in line of duty and 3 known 
prisoners of war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I comment at that point, General, that this 
statement of accomplishments is one of which the Air National Guard 
may well be proud. 

I am sometimes inclined to believe that some of the people—not only 
the public, but perhaps the Regular Air Force itself—do not lay quite 
as much stress and importance on the role which the Air Nationa] 
Guard plays as they probably should. While they are set out as : 
separate entity in a smaller Reserve capacity, when these units are 
again reactivated, as they are now being reactivated, and will continue 
to be, as these National Guard airmen come back to their home sta- 
tions, they will play, particularly in the defense of this Nation, a very 
important part. As I said a moment ago, that will probably be more 
true than many people realize. I do not think you can put too much 
stress on their importance and their position in the defense program. 

I was particularly impressed with the statement here that of the 
aces who have developed in the Korean war, three were in the Air 
National Guard. With a comparatively small group such as this 
which you have indicated, I am impressed that they have won 1,300 
citations. That in itself tells a very big story. 

Those of us who have followed these matters rather closely realize 
that when the Korean war broke out with no intimation or notice 
that it would come as ray as it did, at the outset the majority by 
far of those engaged in Korea were of the Regular forces, in air, 
ground, and sea. But enmiediatale thereafter the Army and Navy 
Reserves, the Army National Guard, the Air National Guard, and 
the Air Reserves were all called into the picture, and it was not long 
until the ratio had changed. As so often happens in national emer- 
gencies, the majority of those then engaged were civilian soldiers 
rather than the Regular Establishment. 

It speaks very well for the efficiency of the Air National Guard 
that they were able to answer the call to Federal service as rapidly 
as they did and to do as well as they did, especially when you look 
back to your statement, when you pointed out that in 1946 the Air 
National Guard had just started. Then it was a new thing and you 
only had 1 unit with 46 Air Guardsmen. From that r: ather meager 
and humble beginning in that short period of time of 4 years it had 
increased to 601 units and almost 45,000 Air Guardsmen, which organi- 
zation had been built up and trained and was ready to go. 

So while there may be some who might look a Tittle askance at the 
service rendered by all of our National Guard and Reserve units, this 
one fact demonstrates the job which was done and how well it was 
done, for which the Air National Guard is to be highly commended. 
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PERSON NEL STRENGTH 


General Ricks. Programed personnel requirements for the Air Na- 
tional Guard for fiscal year 1954, on which these estimates are based, 
are 6,283 oflicers and 46,354 airmen for a total of 52,637 personnel by 
end fiscal year 1954. Of these officers, 2,400 will be pilots. Starting 
with currently programed end fiscal year 1953 strength, the fiscal 
year 1954 personnel program has been phased so that units will reach 
80 percent of their authorized strength 2 years after return from 
active duty and 90 percent of full manning at the end of 3 years. 
Present studies of resources and capabilities indicate that estimates 
for the manning of these units are conservative; and we are confident 
that no difliculty will be encountered in attaining these programed 
personnel. 

In fiscal year 1952 the Air National Guard had programed to reach 
a strength of 13,526. Our actual end strength fisc al year 1952 was 
14,888. This exceeded the program by 1,362. In 1953, our end posi- 
tion is projected at 36,773 increasing to 52,637 by end fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your actual strength today ? 

Colonel WebDLAN. 32,275; that is as of M: arch, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that from the 1st of April to the end of June you 
have to obtain, to reach your projected goal, about 4,500. What is 
your prognostication on that? 

General Ricks. We will have no difficulty at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. You just stated that as of April 1, 1952, your strength 
vas 32,275, which would indicate that to get to your projected goal 
you will need to acquire 4,500 more by the end of this fiscal year. 
What are your chances of doing that ? 

General Ricks. We think our chances are excellent. We do not 
think we will encounter any difficulty at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. What makes you think that? 

General Ricks. Well, sir, actually some of the States and some of 
the squadrons have not had any recruiting campaigns. Due to short- 
age of aircraft they have let this thing | carry along slowly. They 
just have not tried to build up. Any time > that the »y have they have had 
no difficulty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has the Air National Guard ever failed to reach the 
goal set / 

General Ricks. No, sir; not in its history. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the reason you feel there is no expectation 
for anything different now ? 

General Ricks. That is right, siz 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Ricks. This will require a net gain of 15,864 personnel 

fiscal year 1954 divided among 559 units, or approximately an 
average of 28 persons per unit. The geographical distribution of 
the Air National Guard throughout the United States gives us a 
broad base from which to recruit. Experience in the previous years 
has demonstrated that the several States and Territories have never 
failed to attain their planned strengths. 
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CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested for 1954 construction requirements will pro- 
vide facilities on which to train our units. Facilities for the operation 
of jet aircraft have been included. This program will provide for 
10 runway extensions, 13 parking aprons, 12 hangars, and 12 fuel- 
storage systems plus other needed training facilities at locations where 
these facilities are either nonexistent or inadequate. Provisions are 
made for the establishment of 2 additional permanent field-training 
sites, 5 having been provided in previous years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me inquire at that point. You say you are re- 
referring to facilities either nonexistent or inadequate. Does that 
mean you are going to have Air National Guard units where you have 
not previously had them ? 

General Ricks. No, sir; not necessarily, unless the Air National 
Guard, with the concurrence of the States, finds it necessary to move 
out of some facility which we cannot extend. We have one in that 
category, for instance, as Hayward, Calif., where it has been built up 
with homes around the field to such an extent that they will never be 
able to extend that one. They are looking for a place to move. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where are these ones which are nonexistent ? 

General Ricks. There are some of those due to the fact that our 
facilities have not been returned to us by the necessity of the Air 
Force taking them and having to use them through this period. That 
is building, hangars, warehouses, and such things. 

Mr. Scrivner. You see, the words “nonexistent” to me mean there is 
abosolutely nothing. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you have stated, that is not entirely true with 
regard to some of them. You have something, but they are not ade- 
quate. 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They cannot be used for some reason or other. 

General Ricks. Right here in your District of Columbia we have an 
operations out there which is a shack, where I think I could duplicate 
it, at the present high cost of building, for about $3,000 or $4,000. 
Would you not say so, Colonel Wilson ? 

Colonel Wiison. That is right. 

General Ricks. It is literally a shack. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are doing a good job, all the more power to 
you. 

General Ricks. We have done it about as cheaply as we could on 
these bases. 


PERMANENT FIELD TRAINING SITES 


Mr. Scrivner. You say there will be two additional permanent 

field training sites. How many do you have now? 

General Ricks. We have five, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by permanent training site ? 

General Ricks. Just recently, last year, the Air Force adopted a 
plan we submitted to them to have permanent training sites. In the 
past it was very difficult for us to train. In the summer training it 
takes quite a bit of planning. 
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We try to allow about 6 months of planning to get a wing into a 
base and train it. I have known from personal experience where we 
did not know where we were going to train 2 ds ays prior to the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just a better test of your adaptability. 

General Ricks. In times past we have been restricted in the use of 
gunnery ranges and whatnot. I have seen squadrons go along for a 
couple of years in a fighter role, where it is absolutely necessary that 
they be able to fire and fire efliciently, where in some of the interior 
States they would go as much as 3 years and never fire a shot. 

I might add here that the gunnery efficiency of the Air Guard in 
the past 21% years has gone from approximately 5 percent to 25 or 26 
percent, through this new concept of permanent training sites. 

In the initial blast on permanent training sites, Mr. Chairman, we 
reduced our requirements by about $74 million in equipment. Each 
Air National Guard unit is ‘equipped with heavy equipment which is 
not used except during the time that it is on active-duty training dur- 
ing our 2-week period. It requires quite a bit of maintenance to take 
care of this equipment. So we take a permanent training site, sitting 
approximately 15 to 25 miles from a range, and we run three wings 
through there during the summer. We have 27 wings. The plan is 
for 9 of these sites ultimately. 

They will go there from year to year, to the same base. You will 
have savings which will be continuous due to the cost of shipping of 
heavy equipment and due to the cost of people who have to be retained 
to maintain that heavy equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, if you are going to use three wings at each 
one of these permanent sites, instead of having heavy equipment for 
the three you only have to have it for one. 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it amounts to. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, if your field-training periods are only 2 
weeks long, it would appear that your permanent installations would 
be used only 6 weeks out of the 52 weeks. Of course, there would 
be some interval in between, so you might extend that as far as maybe 
12 weeks out of the 52 weeks. 

General Ricks. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would leave them just a week or so to get out 
and another to come in. 

General Ricks. We plan to use them throughout the year, sir, on 
our firing. We have quite a bit of competitive spirit stirred up in 
the Air National Guard on its gunnery program. Actually, a lot of 
the units go and do gunnery on their own time, when not on active 
duty. We will have weekend firings at these permanent bases the 
year round. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will the permanent bases be established ¢ 

General Ricks. This map will show that. 

Colonel Weptan. We have five in being, sir. 

General Ricks. There is one at Savannah; one at Boise; and one 
at Casper, Wyo. One is going in at Alpena, Mich., now. There is 
one up at Syracuse. And one is planned for Gulfport and Duluth, 
Minn. Spaatz Field is being used temporary as one. We planned 
to make it a permanent one, but the runway has a mountain off the 
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end of it which does not give us the proper safety factor and climb 
ratios. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Ricks. The safety climb ratio is 50 to 1, and I think we 
get 20 to 1 up there with a 13,000-foot runway, and it was too expensive. 


USE OF REGULAR ATR FORCE BASES AND GUNNERY RANGES 


Mr. Scrivner. The question will naturally arise in the minds of 
not only the Members of Congress but in the minds of the public as 
to whv, with all of these bases and gunnery ranges which have been 
provided for the Regular Air Force at rather large expense, there are 
not sufficient of these so that arrangements could be made for the 
use of these permanent bases and ranges by the National Guard for 
their active training periods? Those bases all have the same things 
you are talking about. They have all the heavy handling equipment. 
They have the gunnery ranges and everything which is necessary in 
the way of operating the range, with the safety precautions and all 
of that. Why duplicate that expense for the Air National Guard? 

General Ricks. Well, we use the same ranges they do in a lot of 
instances. We would prefer not to, because the Air Force has them 
saturated. For instance, I have been on 2 weeks’ training period 120 
miles from a range, and have been unable to fire 1 shot during that 
2 weeks, due to saturation of the range. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Are they all saturated that heavily ? 

General Ricks. The ones I have been in have been. The Air Force 
would have to answer that. 

General Picuer. The saturation of all the ranges, sir, is very serious. 
One of the reasons for that is that the ranges obviously either have to 
be close to large water areas or in such areas as the one at Ahoe and 
Gila Bend, where you have large desert areas. The location of our 
units is largely toward the south, where those ranges are. 

I believe that General Ricks’ statement that he would have difficulty 
in getting on them is borne out by the experience of the Air Force, 
which is cramped for ranges for its own firing programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Ricxs. There are 2,000 people in each one of these wings 
of ours, Mr. Chairman. To go in on a base that is already saturated 
is not satisfactory to either party concerned. On our permanent- 
training sites we are not developing complete airfields. We are reha- 
bilitating old bases and we are not spending a whole lot of money 
doing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please continue with your statement. 

General Ricks. This increment of the master construction program 
will provide for the rapid conversion of the Air National Guard to 
jet fighter-type aircraft and is a part of the master-construction pro- 
gram. It does not represent a new requirement but merely an accel- 
erated phasing due to reprograming. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The 1954 procurement program for the Air National Guard is a 
phased increment of providing materiel and equipment for the 559 
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units. I wish to emphasize that Air National Guard units returning 
from active duty are returning with no equipment. By end fiscal year 
1953 the Air National Guard will have in hand, with the exception 
of aircraft, between 60 and 65 percent of its items of equipment. 
These estimates will provide us with approximately 85 percent of 
required items of equipment by end fiscal year 1954. Replacements 
have not been provided for “on hand” equipment in those units that 
did not go on active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. At that point, so that the picture may be rounded out 
a little, while there were a large number of Air National Guard units 
which went into Federal service there were several which did not go? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For a number of reasons. In the first place, there 
was a requirement within the United States as a matter of security 
that some of them should be maintained here in a defense capacity, 
so that it would be possible to send not only the other Air National 
Guard units but the regular Air Force units to the other places. They 
were kind of a backstop in case any unexpected situation should 
develop. 

But you stated that they are returning without equipment. What 
happened to the equipment which they did have? 

eevee ‘al Ricks. When they went on active duty they were approxi- 
mately 85 percent equipped with aircraft and necessary equipment to 
discharge their mission, and it was left with the regular Air I orce. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you had really went into the inv entory of the 
Air Force? 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they continued to make use of it even though 
the units themselves were returned ? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Ricks. It should be pointed out that the requirements es- 
tablished for equipping our units have been based upon providing 
only those items required and deemed essential for individual and 
unit training as opposed to mobilization stocks. Base equipping re- 
quirements have been established to provide only those items neces- 
sary to operate the installations and provide minimum equipment 
with which to train. This policy of equipping Air National Guard 
units with only essential training equipment is effecting and will 
continue to effect substantial reduction in the requirements within the 
Air National Guard equipping program. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1954 the average pilot strength of 2,009 pilots will fly 
an average inventory of 1,376 ‘aircraft, for a total of 221, 448 aircraft 
flying hours. The Air National Guard training program will pro- 
vide 48 in: ictive duty unit training periods for an average of 5,128 
officers, 39,130 airmen, or a total average of 44,258. 

Mr. Scrivner. At that point, Gene ral, will you explain briefly what 
you mean by inactive duty unit tr: aining per iods? 

General Ricxs. That is the 48 drills. provided by the National De- 
fense Act. Some of the drill periods are done in the daytime, on 
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weekends, and some of them are done at night in armory status or 
hangar status, classroom status, 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that is your weekly drill throughout 
the 48 weeks ? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that you have a 2-week active training 
during the summer period ¢ 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. Certain selected airmen and officers will 
attend Air Force and Army service and technical schools. A total of 
4,132 officers and 31,923 airmen are expected to attend 15 days’ field 
training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That shows that while you will have a little over 
5,000 officers and a few over 39,000 airmen attending weekly drills you 
will not have that many attending the 2-week training period. There 
will be about 1,000 fewer officers and 8,000 fewer airmen attending 
those. What is the reason for that ? 

General Ricks. I do not know the basis for that, sir, because we 
have run about 95 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the explanation that many times you have situa- 
tions which arise both with regard to officers and enlisted men because 
of the fact that they are primarily civilians? They have, perhaps, the 
ordinary incidence of illness, which cannot be controlled. They can- 
uot always be well at the time the unit goes to the training camp. In 
addition, there is the fact that many of them—at least those I know— 
are men who have their own businesses, which they must take care of, 
and many times they cannot leave right at that period of time. In 
addition to that there is the fact that you have some who I am quite 
sure are employees, perhaps, in a defense plant, which is considered 
quite essential, and at that time the employer is not always able to 
obtain a replacement for the e pee 

General Asensto. Another factor, sir, which enters into this is the 
leverage factor. The summer training period will be earlier in the 
year. The average strength, of course, reflects the growth during the 
year, a great proportion of which will occur after the summer training 
period. 

General Ricks. The point I mentioned that I could not understand 
it is based on my own personal observation for the past 214 years 
at. the summer field camps. I do not remember having been to a one 
which had less than 94 percent of the total personnel at that training 
assembly. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the whole, while that might look like a consid- 
erable drop, while it is desirable to have 100 percent of the units 
present at summer field training, there are so many contingencies 
which face these men, as we pointed out a few moments ago, who are 
primarily civilians, that they cannot always make their plans, their 
employers cannot always mals their plans, and they cannot always 
control some of the situations which relate to their circumstances at 
home and other conditions, whereby you could obtain the desired 100- 
percent attendance. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD FACILITIES 
General Ricks. Funds have been provided for the maintenance and 


operation of 132 Air National Guard facilities, 79 of which are flying 
fields. 
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SUPPORT-TYPE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. What are the others? You have 132 Air National 
Guard facilities. The average person would assume that all of them 
would be flying fields, but you say only 79 are flying fields. What are 
the other fac ilities j in excess of the 79? 

General Ricks. Communications services, aviation engineer battal- 
ions, hospitalization, and other necessary Air Force facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air National Guard would not have hospital 
facilities. 

Colonel Wixson. They are mostly support-type facilities, sir, to 
back up the squadrons and wings. You have the radio relay squad- 

rons, A. C. and W. squadrons. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is A. C. and W.? 

Colonel Witson. Aircraft control and warning units. You have 
aircraft control groups which do not necessarily have to be placed 
on the flying fields, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you list those at this point in the record, when 
it comes down to you? In listing them, do not use the abbreviations, 
but carry them in full titles so that as we read them we do not have 
to translate them. 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 

Colonel Wrepian. Do you want the station list, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, just the types. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Aircraft control and warning flight 

Aircraft control and warning squadron (fixed) 
Radio relay squadron 

Communications construction squadron 
Communications maintenance squadron 
Communications squadron, operations 

Tactical control group 

Tactical control squadron 

Headquarters and headquarters and service company engineer aviation battalion 
Engineer aviation company 

Engineer aviation maintenance company 
Engineer aviation supply point company 


AIR TECHNICIANS AND CIVILIAN CARETAKERS 


General Ricks. Air technicians, the civilian personnel who are 
required to maintain, operate, and support training equipment, prop- 
erty, and facilities will total 7,227 man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. That means, in relation to the Air National Guard, 
just as in other National Guard units, what are normally called 
caretakers / 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. These men are on year-round duty / 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the Air National Guard their job is to maintain 
all the equipment, to keep it in operating condition, to supervise the 
care and control of armories, fields, and all of that? 

General Ricks. That is correct, sir. 
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REDUCTION IN AMOUNT OF HEAVY EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 


Permanent training sites have been established for field training 
and other exercises to reduce the amounts of equipment required in 
Air National Guard units. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you do that? 

General Ricks. Sir, all this heavy equipment which we have no need 
for at the home station is used over and over by every wing that 
comes through this permanent training site. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take a few examples of the heavy equipment 
which would normally be with one of your National Guard units, 
which would not be used at any other period of the year except when 
you are out on your 2 weeks’ training program. 

General Ricks. Colonel Wilson, will you answer that ? 

Colonel Winson. For example, Mr. Chairman, you could take your 
heavy bulldozers for your engineer aviation equipment, where nor- 
mally you would have that in your T/O & E at your home station. 
That equipment is maintained at your permanent field training site. 

In your squadrons you have a certain number of vehicles author- 
ized. At our unit level we only keep euongh to run the base. The 
balance of them are maintained at the field training site. 

In a wing itself there is quite a reduction in the things which we 
would have to buy. If we bought all of this equipment for the 
T/O & F's, we would buy 27 sets. As it is, we are only buying 9. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, by using the permanent site and 
keeping the heavy equipment there you do two things: First, you 
do not have it sitting around in various localities. 

Colonel Wirtson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where it is not being used except perhaps for the 
training period. To do that, if each unit were what I would call self- 
sustaining, you would have to transport all of that heavy equipment 
to the permanent training site. 

Colonel Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then transport it back? 

Colonel Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, you have the job after you get back, 
of repairing it and overhauling it and getting it all set up to be stored 
for 48 weeks until you would take it out again the following year? 

Colonel Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you not only save that, but you save the initial in- 
vestment of the 27 sets of heavy equipment, by using only 9? 

Colonel Wiison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Which you will have at your present training sites. 

Colonel Wirson. That is correct. 

General Ricks, Yes, sir. The actual reduction in the requirements 
are about $74 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not annual? 

General Asensto. That was a reduction in requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not an annual saving, but it is a one-shot 
saving. 

General Ricks. It is a one-shot saving. The annual saving is only 
in the maintenance at your home base and shipping to and fro. TI 


would estimate the shipping would cost $2 million or $3 million a 
year. 
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OBJECTIVE OF 1954 PROGRAM 


In summary, gentlemen: the Air National Guard program for fis- 
cal year 1954 has as its objective the support of 27 wings, consisting of 
85 combat squadrons, plus their supporting units, phased toward an 
operational readiness status. Provisions have been made to peer ide 
for construction and rehabilitation of facilities, for supplies and equip- 
ment, and for pay and allowances essential to the training, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Air National Guard as a ready Reserve 
component of the United States Air Force. The National Guard Bu- 
reau, in cooperation with the adjutants general of the several States, 
will do all in their power within available resources to maintain Air 
National Guard units in a readiness status consistent with the dollars 
requested for this program. The budget estimates which are presented 
‘omen reflect minimum requirements for the accomplishment of the 
training program and the maintenance of 559 units commensurate 
with our mission. Our aim is, and will continue to be, to provide more 
Air National Guard per dollar. 

The Air National Guard has demonstrated ability to accomplish 
its assigned mission. The Air National Guard has made it possible 
for the United States Air Force to expand more rapidly and to ful- 
fill more effectively an emergency requirement. In cooperation with 
the Regular Air Force, the Air National Guard will continue to con- 
tribute to the defense and sec urity of our Nation. Gentlemen, mem- 
bers of my staff and I are now available to review these estimates 
with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Mahon ? 

Mr. Manon. General Ricks, it is always refreshing to have you 
before the committee, since you are so enthusiastic about the Air 
National Guard. I am sure that sort of attitude contributes to your 
successful leadership. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Generally speaking, about what training does the average enlisted 
man and the average officer in the Air National Guard get? You 
would have to speak in general terms. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would he get in the course of 1 year or 1 month? 

General Ricks. It averages approximately 70 days of training plus 
the field-training exercises, A lot of it would strictly be horseback 
estimating, because the pilots for the big part get the bulk of their 
flying time training while in civilian status, and are not in pay status. 
Our drills are at night, and are taken up almost entirely with technical 
problems. They fly during the weekdays and during the weekends and 
on their own time. They are not in pay status at all 

They get 125 hours a year of flying time. Out of that 125 hours 
there will only be about 34, 35, or 36 hours during the summer training 
period. On the balance of it, I would say another 25 or 30 hours might 
be on aerial gunnery missions in a pay status. I would say 60 percent 
of it is done on their own time. 
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Mr. Manon. As we get into the more complicated aircraft, with 
more and more of these electronic gadgets, is it going to be practicable 
for men to fly in the more modern planes on the schedules which have 
been followed ? 

General Ricks. We have already demonstrated our ability on that, 
Mr. Mahon. I believe we had 19 jet squadrons, and they operated very 
successfully. It does require a lot more time on the part of the offi- 
cers and on the part of the airmen to keep pace with this, but they are 
interested to the point that they do it on their own time. 

I have just had handed to me a survey which Boston made. They 
figured that the officers had prt in about 300 hours without pay. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Ricks. That is absolutely necessary. You could not ac- 
complish it within the 48 periods. We could not do that well were it 
not for the fact that they devote a lot of their own time to it. That 
holds true on the Army Guard side, too. 


ACCIDENT RATE 


Mr. Manon. What has been your accident or crackup rate / 

General Ricks. Well, our accident rate is not out of reason. I think 
it is figured at a rate per 100,000 flying hours. We have had 38 acci- 
dents this year. The accident rate is 60 to each 100,000 flying hours. 

Mr. Manon. How does this compare generally to the regular Air 
Force rate ¢ 

General Ricks. Sir, you cannot get a realistic picture on that, due 
to the fact that the Air Force rate is based on the tr ansport type of 
aircraft, the bombers, and the fighters. It is an overall picture. The 
bulk of our operation is with the fighters, and it is an accepted fact 
that you are going to have more accidents with fighters, the single- 
engine aircraft, than you do with the heavier types of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. How many planes have been seriously cracked up 
within a given period of time? 

Colonel Weptan. We can furnish that. 

General Ricks. About 5 percent per year. 

Mr. Manon. Five percent of the aircraft ? 

Colonel Harcu. Yes. That is the accepted attrition rate; 5 percent 
a year; and it has been borne out. 

Mr. Manon. ‘That is the attrition on the planes? 

Colonel Harcu. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Have you losses of men who are killed in training? 
What has that been? Can you give an idea on that ? 

Colonel Wepian. Yes, sir; we have had eight deaths this year. We 
use as a factor in the | udget 1 death per 7,500 flying hours. This is a 
rate developed by the Air Force which we have used as a programing 
factor. 

The largest accident we ever had was where we lost 31 men in 1950 
in a transport accident. 

Our pilot death rate is very, very small. It is the old story that if 
you fly airplanes you are going to lose somebody.: It is safer than cars, 
however. 

General Ricks. We think that our accident rate is very good. Like 
I say, we cannot get a realistic comparison as between the Regular 





Establishment and our establishment, due to the different type of 
equipment. 


INCREASE IN MODERN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. With each year, as we continue our military buildup, 
you will get more and more modern planes, I presume. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. We are programed for all modern jet 
fighter types in the fighter squadrons, fighter bombers, and inter- 
ceptors. 

Mr. Manon. If I understood the testimony of the Regular Air 
Force people, the reduction of the number of units planned in the 
Regular Air Force will have the effect of placing into the Air National 
Guard a larger percentage of modern aircraft in fiscal 1954; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; that is the projection that they furnished 
us. It shows quite an acceleration in the program. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, am I correct in that statement ? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; you are. 

Mr. Manon. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just following that through, if in the future the 
Air National Guard is called back into Federal service it will, as it 
has in the past, take into service with it the planes which have been 
there, so that they are what you might term readily-available planes 
substantially in the inventory of the Air Force ? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. Upon the instance of the outbreak of the 
Korean war I think in something like 7 days we furnished the Air 
Force 285 fighters which were combat-ready. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, even though your units might not 
be called into Federal service immediately there is no diffic ulty as to 
having the Air Force merely notify the Air National Guard that it 
wants so many of the planes you are using ? 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you demonstrated, they are immediately 
available. 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have been cared for. They are operationally 
ready at all times. The minute you get the call, whether the men go 
or not, the planes are ready to fly. 

General Ricks. I think that is probably one of our best contribu- 
tions, because even though they had the planes in storage it takes 
months ones months and months to get them out of storage. These air- 
craft are available. We maintain about 90 percent of “these aircraft 
ready to go at all times. We keep that many in commission in these 
guard units, 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at the beginning of the 
hearing the green sheets 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


APPROPRIATIONS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


In connection with those sheets, what was your actual appropriation 
for fiscal 1953 ¢ 

General Ricks. $106 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are your obligations to date ? 


81395—53 
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General Asensio. As of April 30, sir; they are $67,700,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what are your expenditures ? 

General Asensio. $29,030,000, 

Mr. Scrivner. That leaves, after the 30th of April, 2 months re- 
maining in the fiscal year, which is approximately one-sixth of the 
fiscal year, yet it leaves remaining to be obligated approximately one- 
third of the funds available. 

What will bring about the accelerated obligation in the remaining 
2 months of the year? 


ACCELERATION OF OBLIGATIONS IN CONSTRUCTION AREA 


Colonel WepLtan. The major acceleration will come about primarily 
in the construction area, where the leasing, site planning, plan modi- 
fication, negotiations with the States, and negotiations with the engi- 
neers run those obligations into the latter part of the fiscal year. Our 
experience has always been a May and June obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been our experience, and that is one of the 
experiences which is somewhat disturbing. 

Colonel Weptan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We go through not only the Air National Guard 
and the Air Force, but all of the services, and we find a greatly acceler- 
ated tempo in the last 30 or 60 days of the fiscal year, which in many 
instances we have good reason to believe is done primarily to beat the 
~— of June deadline. It is hard for many of us to understand, and 

is hard to explain, when you have a continuous program and when 
you know that there will be substantial funds available for the same 
continuing program the succeeding fiscal year, why the tempo of obli- 
gations cannot be maintained at a more normal and average rate. 

General Ricks. I would like to explain that, Mr. Chairman. The 
State legislatures will not appropriate money to the States until they 
see us have the backup money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, you are going pretty far in that statement. 

General Ricks. No, sir. I have served a term as adjutant general 
in my State, and that has been my experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what your State does, but I have 
served in the National Guard, too. I know that in our State they 
carry on their program regardless; where our legislature only meets 
every other year. 

General Ricks. That is right. Ours does, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have never yet found where the State stood back 
on a National Guard program waiting to see what was going to be done 
in Congress or in the National Guard Bureau or in the Department 
of Defense relative to the Air National Guard or to any National 
Guard for a prospective 2 years. 

General Ricks. I would cite Nevada for an example, and a very 
good one, in that the boys came home and they could not start their 
National Guard up because the legislature had not provided for 
them. That was after World War IT, and the Air National Guard 
was carried on in the State of Nevada by public subscription for these 
2 vears yntil the legislature met. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be an instance, but that is not, at least 
to me, a logical explanation of why your obligations climb so sharply 
in the last 2 months of the fiscal year. 
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General Ricks. We come up with the money for this program. Our 
money is 1-year money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Ricks. We get it. Then we tell the States: “We have this 
program for your State,” and then they have to go out and they have 
to acquire this land, in a lot of instances. The bulk of it is on the 
municipal airport. They have to go and acquire this land. They 
have to raise the money for the land. They have to use condemnation 
procedures. It all just takes time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. But why does it pile up in the last 60 days 
of the year? 

General Ricks. You cannot get the city of Little Rock, Ark., for 
instance, to spend $100,000 until they know we are going to build on 
that thing. Colonel Wilson and I have just been through that one 
there. We could not generate it until we got the money. We tried 
for 2 or 3 years 

They were among the first cities to have the land available. It 
took 3 years of his effort and mine, trying to generate this thing and 
to get interest in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the problems you meet. 

Colonel Wiison. I do not think it is only the State, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still is not a reason which appeals to me for 
why the obligations go up so sharply in the last 60 days of the year. 

Colonel Wirson. So far as construction is concerned, Mr. Chairman, 
you see you are dealing not only with the States. We have no funds 
to buy land. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

Colonel Witson. We have never bought any land. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to deal with communities, also. 

Colonel Witson. You have to deal with communities. You cannot 
go to an airport commission and say, “We will have jets in this squad- 
ron in 1956. We need to extend this runway this year. Will you go 
ahead and buy the land?” They say, “You show me your money first 
and then we will go along with you.’ 

Mr. Scrivner. O ye of little faith! 

Colonel Wixson. That is right, sir. You run into airport commis 
sions all over the country the same way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean to tell me that you sit there in the 
Air National Guard office and cannot assure somebody that there are 
going to be funds for the Air National Guard the coming fiscal year / 

Colonel Witson. On certain projects; yes, sir. We do not know 
until we get through with all the budget cor ings, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know from past history. 

Colonel Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know from past history that Congress has 
always been most liberal with all the Reserve units, inc luding the Air 
National Guard. 

Colonel Wixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, when it comes down to brass tacks, you 
have not had to worry nearly so much as some of the other services 
about what you were going to have in the following fiscal year. 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Colonel Witson. Yes, sir. 


> * 
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Mr. Scrivner. Knowing that, if you cannot go ahead and plan even 
as far back as last fall for what you are going to do in 1954 there is 
something wrong. 

General Ricks. Sir, the first thing we did when we came into the 
Bureau was to start to make a master plan, for there was none to be 
had. We made one, showing a completed program, what it would 
cost, and we phased everything out over that. These States know 
that. For instance, in Indianapolis, Ind., we have had money in the 
project for 3 years. They have not started. We have hit it with 
everything we have. The people would not let them on the airport 
over there. 

Friendship up here comes under the same category. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that case you should have quite a bit of money 
to come back, because you have not been able to spend it, because these 
cities will not go along with you. 

General Ricxs. No, sir. We have had first priority and second 
priority. The first priority is the flying field itself. 

Mr. Hruska. What is it the legisatures : are waiting for? You say 
they wait until the money is ¢ assured. What is it they wait for? 

General Ricks. They wait until they have the money to purchase 
the land, if it is on a State project. The city, in most instances, will 
not move or budge 1 inch until the money is in our hands and we 
can show them that the dollars are there. 

Mr. Hruska. When does that happen? That does not happen in 
May and June, does it? We do not pass the appropriation bill until 
June and July. 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What relation does May and June have to this picture ? 

General AsEensio, It is the next May and June. 

General Ricks. It is May and June after this, sir. We come out of 
here next week with our appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean in July? 

General Ricks. In July, sir. We come out with our statement to 
the States immediately. Then they start, and 90 percent of the time, 
I would estimate, would be with the condemnation procedures. You 
are all familiar with them. That is particularly true around these 
municipal airports which have been there for many years. They are 
built up around them. 

Birmingham, Ala., for instance, has 700 or 800 homes they are going 
to have to move to extend that runway, if they ever extend it. The 
same thing is true at Hayward. They built 750 of them right off the 
end of 1 runway there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be cheaper to build a new airport, and to 
sell that for a housing development. 

General Ricks. I think that is what they are doing in a lot of 
instances, 

Mr. Scrivner. They might even make money. 

General Ricks. They are at Hayward. That is their plan there. 

Colonel Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Airports are usually already graded. 

General Hicks. At Birmingham the terrain is a little different. I 
think they will probably move the houses there. 
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All of those delays are involved. As for taking people’s word there, 
on faith, 1 get out on a limb every once in a while by taking people’s 
word. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, | am going to rest upon the statement you 
have made, where you have showed the very fine ability of the National 
Guard to meet emergency situations. I am just going to go on the 
assumption that that is one of the problems we have been discussing, 
with these other minor problems, and look for much better results the 
coming fiscal year, and hope that when you come back next year you 
will be able to show that you have been able to convince many of these 
people they can have faith in the Air National Guard and the Con 
gress of the United States and can go ahead and make plans, so that 
there will not be a sudden bac klog of contracting in the last 60 d: ays. 

General Ricks. Could I submit in writing to you on this the steps 
some of these projects have gone through ¢ 

Mr, Scrivner. Surely. You can put it in at this point in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


CONCENTRATION OF OBLIGATION FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION IN LAST QUARTER 01 
FIscAL YEAR 


Obligations covering the major portion of the funds available for construc- 
tion of Air National Guard facilities are usually concentrated into the last 
quarter of each fiscal year, due to the obstructions which must be overcome 
before the actual design of the facility may be undertaken. As obligations must 
be secured within the fiscal year for which funds are appropriated, the phasing 
of each year’s construction over a period sufficient to permit the resolution of 
associated problems is most time-consuming. The development of necessary en 
gineering data pertinent to each project must be withheld until approval of 
the construction program is received. Upon receipt of the approved program, 
this Bureau initiates necessary action to secure and/or revise existing real 
estate documents to the extent necessary to permit construction in sieupaitbte 
with pertinent legislation. Concurrently the interested State is advised of 
the project’s approval, of real-estate action taken and/or necessary, and advised 
that, if possible, the responsibility for the preparation of plans and specifications 
covering the construction, together with the award of construction contracts 
and supervision of the work, should be assumed by the State. On numerous 
occasions, the various States have, upon receipt of this information, advised 
this Bureau that assumption of these responsibilities is beyond the capability of 
the State and requesting construction be accomplished by National Guard 
Bureau through other agencies. 

In these instances where reprograming of the item into a future program when 
capability of the State may be such as to permit assumption of the engineering 
responsibilities is not practicable, this Bureau submits to Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers, a request that construction be undertaken by that organization. A con- 
siderable amount of time is lost during this change. Further delays are ex- 
perienced if negotiations covering necessary real estate action are not promptly 
completed. Factors contributing to these delays include the reluctance shown 
by the airport operators to grant or award necessary leases or to secure such 
additional land as is necessary until assurance can be given that capital im- 
provements proposed by the Air National Guard have been approved and funds 
made available. In addition, if condemnation proceedings must be resorted to 
by the airport owners to secure additional land, a considerable amount of time 
is consumed by legal actions and in securing funds required to defray acquisition 
costs. The lack of assurance that required real estate can be made available 
hinders the responsible agency in the preparation of plans and specifications as 
knowledge of the actual location of the construction is necessary to permit design 
of facility. In those instances where the State accepts the project and real- 
estate requirements are expeditiously handled, the development of plans and 
specifications may be delayed due to the necessity of placing the item in the 
program of the State engineering service or of securing necessary funds to 
permit employment of an architectural engineering firm. 
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At other times, due to opposition generated in adjoining communities against 
the assignment of military aircraft, it becomes necessary for the State to relocate 
the Air National Guard units to a more favorable location with the resulting loss 
in time required to conduct necessary surveys, to select a new site, and to con- 
summate required real-estate action. In this event a revision to the construction 
program must be prepared and presented through review channels for approval 
with the result the preparation of engineering data must be held in abeyance 
until such approval is secured. The development of plans and specifications 
covering a major project consumes approximately 6 months after all obstructions 
have been removed. As the major portion of our construction is programed at 
bases on which we do not have a lease which complies with existing legislation 
and where the operators are reluctant to revise such documents until Federal 
funds are actually available for construction, it is difficult to shorten the cycle 
leading to the award of construction contracts with resulting obligation of funds 
earlier in the fiscal year. In subsequent programs a more favorable obligation 
trend should be possible if the real-estate problems posed by the fiscal year 1954 
construction program can be overcome. 

General AsEens1o. With respect to the overall problem, Mr. Chair- 
man, we find that the obligations during the latter portion of the year 
are inevitably higher than in the earlier portion. There always 
remains the question of degree, as to whether there should be as 
much as we actually experience in the last 2 months. That is subject 
to a detailed determination as to the causes. 

But in general we have a situation where it would be preferable 
were it possible to do our planning in the latter part of a fiscal year 
for the next year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed that is what was always being done. 

General Asensio. It is done in great measure, but it does not happen 
that the program, as eventual modifications are dictated, conforms 
to the program which constituted the basis of the budget or the basis 
of the buying program to conform to that budget. The whole thing 
is that, depending on degree again, if there are major dollar changes, 
there will be major program changes, and a reevaluation of the 
program is a lengthy process. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Now that you have brought this subject 
up, sometime later in your appearance will you have for the com- 
mittee a “fever chart” showing the monthly expenditures of the Air 
Force for the last 2 years. You have that month by month. 

General Asensio. You mean obligations? 

Mr. Scrivner. Obligations and also expenditures, so that we might 
have a double line “fever chart.” Let us see what it shows. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


How much will be unobligated at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Wepian. The difference will be approximately $3 million, 
the difference between the $106 million appropriated and the $103 
million which we are presently using as our financial pa 

Mr. Scrivner. What will happen to the $3 million‘ 

General Asensto. That will be applied in partial satisfaction of 
the added requirements for pay of military personnel, mustering-out 
pay, clothing allowances, and so forth, sir. 


MAJOR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. What are your major expenditures? How much of 
this goes for military pay? How much of it is for civilian pay? 





Colonel Wepian. During fiscal year 1954, on a category breakdown, 
approximately 9 percent of our funds will go for major procurement. 
For construction approximately 19 percent. For maintenance and 
operations of our stations about 60 percent, and for pay and allow- 
ances for drills, field training, and schools, about 12 percent of the 
funds requested. 

I can give you a detailed breakdown on that if you would like. 


BASIS FOR INCREASE IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. As compared to the $106 million appropriated and 
the $103 million available in the fiscal year 1953, what is your request 
for 1954? 

Colonel Wepian. $147,100,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an increase of about 40 percent? 

Colonel Wepian. Yes, sir. 

General Ricks. The President’s printed budget was $128 million, 
Mr. Chairman, for this year. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Well, somebody upped the figures for you, then. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. We are prepared. to tell you why. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have had a pretty good advocate before 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense 

General Rrcxs. No, sir. There are two contributing factors to 
this increase. First is the addition of 2 aviation engineer battalions 
which were not in the original program. Second is that all fighter 
squadrons in the Air National Guard will be converted to jet-type 
aircraft during fiscal year 1954, which was not planned when the 
printed budget first came out. 

These two factors caused an increase of roughly $1 million in spe- 
cial-purpose and construction equipment, $12 million for construction 
to convert facilities to accommodate jet aircraft; $5 million for opera- 
tion of aircraft, spare parts, fuel, corrective maintenance, et cetera, 
and $1 million for depot maintenance. 

You understand that it costs more money to operate a jet than it 
does to operate a conventional fighter. 

We have a long-range plan on the buildup and stretching of the 
runways for the jet-type aircraft. That has been accelerated due to 
the fact that we are going to receive jets in 1954 instead of 1955. Had 
that not happened we would have had this construction scattered out 
in 2 years instead of 1. 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


WEAPONS 


Mr. Scrivner. With regard to some of your justifications questions 
arise. In project 211 the request is for $82,000. What did you have 
in fiscal years 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel Weptan. In the fiscal year 1952 we had $425,620, and in the 
fiscal year 1953 we had $889,000, In the fiscal year 1954 we are re- 
questing only $82,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which indicates that your weapons buildup has de- 
veloped fairly rapidly and satisfactorily ? 
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Colonel Wepian. Yes,sir. We have also had a change of equipping 
on this minimum equipping policy for the Air National Guard. Dur- 
ing the buildup period we have implemented a policy of providing one 
individual we: apon for every six Air Guardsmen. On the crew served 
weapons we are providing 100 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that is because if your units are called into 
Federal service they would be supplied with the individual weapons 
when they went in. 

Colonel Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The use of weapons when you are not in Federal 
status is for training? 

Colonel Wixson. That is right, sir. 

Colonel Wepian. Another consideration is the storage problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have to recess for the rolleall. 

(Thereupon, a short recess was taken. ) 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the other items for which a request is being 
made is ammunition. 

Of course, you cannot expect any unit to properly train without 
firing ammunition. My recollection is in the fiscal year 1952, inas- 
much as there was some ammunition on hand and available, and since 
many of your units were in the Federal service, the request for am- 
munition was practically nil. 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the appropriation request for 1953 / 

Colonel Wepian. $1,088,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your ammunition status now with that 
$1.088.000 ? : 

Colonel Wepian. It will be consumed during the fiscal year 1953, 
and our request is for 1954 at $2,916,000 and is to provide for the 
increased firing which will be required due to the increase in the 
average number of pilots and the increase in our personnel and our 
number of units. 

General Ricks. On-hand inventories have been considered in this 
estimate of $2,916,000. 


METHOD OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. When it comes to items like ammunition how does 
the Air National Guard make those procurements ! 

Colonel Weptan. We do no procuring directly in the Air National 
Guard. We use the regular Air Force supply services and requisition 
upon their assets. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in a situation like ammunition you advise the 
Air Force how much ammunition you will require. They actually 
procure it, and the money is transferred and the ammunition is shipped 
to you? 

Colonel Wepian. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the requirement for ammunition you cover the 
entire range. For instance, you have to have .50 caliber ammunition 
for the weapons in the planes. Having seen some of them perform, 
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the consumption of ammunition is rather rapid. Out of the $2,916,000, 
$1,950,000 is for .50 caliber ammunition. 
Colonel Wepian. That is right. 


CARBINE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. And the other heavy procurement is carbine ammuni- 
tion, running to $285,000. 

Colonel Wepian. And rockets. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not come to the rockets yet. It shows here 
that you anticipate the use of almost 4 million rounds of carbine 
ammunition. What calls for the expenditure of 4 million rounds of 
carbine ammunition ? 

Colonel Weptan. The basis for firing of the .30 caliber ammunition 

, first, the .30 caliber carbine is the basic weapon of the airman, non- 
flying, in the Air National Guard. As a result, every one of our en- 
listed men, including officers, must qualify each year and maintain 
his proficiency in the basic arms. We must provide alien ances for all 
of our officers and our airmen. 

The programed strength for end fiscal year 1954 is 52,637 officers and 
airmen. All personnel are required to be familiar with either the 
carbine, caliber .30 or the pistol, caliber .45. Ammunition allowances 
are based on ANGR 50-22 and represent the minimum rounds required 
for personnel to attain and maintain adequate standards of proficiency 
in their prescribed basic weapon. The method of computing this re- 
quirement is purely mechanical, based on the number of personnel in 
each category multiplied by the prescribed annual ammunition allow- 
ance based upon USAF standards and Air National Guard allowances. 
Page 16 of justification of estimates for fiscal year 1954 indicates basis 
of computation. Requirements for carbine, caliber .80 ammunition are 
based on familiarization firing of 35,006 officers and air men plus a 
smal] unit allowance for the tactical training of engineer aviation 
units; 3,937,160 rounds requested for fiscal year 1954 t divided by 35,006 
officers and airmen equals an average of 112 rounds .30 caliber am- 
munition per man per year. 


ROCKETS 


Mr. Scrivner. Your next major ammunition need is rockets. That 
is $250,000. On the surface it would look as though that is a rather 
modest request in that you anticipate currently that somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 1,600 pilots will fire during their training period 
12 rockets each. Of course, you do a lot of sinmilated work and all 
of that, but when you actually fire the ammunition that is the test to 
see whether the training has paid dividends or not. 

Colonel Weptan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to have some practice bombs and then you 
have 1 million rounds of .45-caliber ammunition, which, when added 
to the carbine ammunition, looks rather large. What is the need for 
this item ¢ 

-45-CALIBER AMMUNITION 


Colonel Wepian. Requirements for pistol, caliber .45 and subma- 
chine gun, caliber .45, are based on familiarization firing of 10,316 
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officers and airmen. 1,038,125 rounds requested for fiscal year 1954 
divided by 10,316 officers and airmen cals an average of 100 rounds 
45-caliber ammunition per man per year. It is emphasized that per- 
sonnel are required to be familiar with one basic weapon only, and 
that there is no duplication in the above requirements. 


.30-CALIBER AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, in addition to the pistol and carbine ammuni- 
tion, you apparently require almost 1 million rounds of .30-caliber 
ball ammunition for rifles. What rifles do you use, and who is armed 
with them ¢ 

General Ricks. The Air Police and the Engineers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought that the Air Police were armed with car- 
bines. 

General Ricks. They get rifles, four per police squadron, and the 
Aviation Engineers are equipped with them also. 

Colonel Wepian. Most of this is for the Aviation Engineers, the 
semiautomatic and the Garand type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the other items are for practice bombs, gre- 
nades, and what not. That is comparatively small. 


CONTROL OVER MAJOR EXPENDITURES 


Now, General, how much control does the Air National Guard have 
over its ms ujor expenditures? Do you make the determination, or are 
your expenditures and activities controlled by the Regular Air Force? 

General Ricks. No, sir. We make our own as long as it conforms 
to authorizations established by the Air Force for training purposes. 
We do not have any difficulty other than the many agencies we have to 
go through on construction items. That is the only plac e we have any 
difficulty at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could that not be simplified ? 

General Ricks. I hope so. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are the top man in the Air National guard. 

General Ricks. Every day, sir, there is a new complication added. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, in the position you occupy, there must be 
some place, somewhere, where you can make your voice heard with 
suggestions to simplify many of these programs and activities, and, if 
necessary, make the Air National Guard a little more autonomous. 
It might require legislation. If you would give to the proper group 
a clear and concise picture of the many complic ations and roadblocks 
that you run into in trying to effectuate your program, you would 
probably get a great deal of help. 

As I understand the position you are in, you have to deal with the 
Regular Air Force day in and day out, and sometimes in a situation 
like yours you may be somewhat hesitant or cautious about how you 
state your requests and your problems. 

General Ricks. Construction is the only problem we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps if you would really set out a clear and 
concise picture to the Secretary of Defense, perhaps the Secretary of 
the Air, they in their respective positions could simplify some of these 
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matters. Then, if you find what is making it difficult and causing 
the delay in some of your programs is a matter of legislation, I am 
quite sure if you will bring that matter to the attention of the Armed 
Forces legislative committee they will try as best they can, and go as 
far as they can, in helping break down a lot of those roadblocks, 
because the simpler we can get this done the cheaper it is going to be 
for everybody and the less delay we are going to encounter. 
General Ricxs. We are preparing one right now, sir. 


GROUND-POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMFNT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is program 220, “ground-powered and 
Marine equipment.” 

In 1952, under the buildup, you had over $18 million. In 1953 you 
had $5,524,000, and now you are requesting $5,278,000. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLE 


The greatest part of that, $3,500,000 in round figures, is for special- 
purpose vehicles. What are some of these special-purpose vehicles, 
and why is it necessary at this stage of the game, after having these 

rather large sums in 1952 and a fairly good sized amount in 1953, to 
continue the procurement of special equipment ? 

General Ricks. Requirements have been established on a basis of 
reequipping 67 squadrons, plus supporting units that have returned 
to the States from active Federal service. The quantities requested 
in this estimate represent the near completion of the initial procure- 
ment requirements to reach complete special list of equipment author- 
izations. Included are such items as general-purpose and special- 
purpose vehicles, fuel- and oil-servicing “trailers and trucks, aircraft- 
towing tractors, and materials-handling equipment, such as forklifts. 
No provisions have been made in these estimates to requisition replace- 
ment equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice that the one big item for special-purpose 
vehicles is $1,700,000 to procure 50 fire-crash trucks, in addition to the 
27 that you have already on hand or on order, and that you anticipate 
your total requirements will be 88. My recollection is that 88 is more 
than the number of installations you will have, and that all installa- 
tions will not require firetrucks. 

Colonel Henry. We have 66 bases where no crash fire protection 
is provided. We have 13 units based on installations where adequate 
fire protection is provided from other sources. We have nine field- 
training sites. ‘The program is 2 vehicles per field-training site; 1 
per installation of a single tactical squadron; 2 for those 4 squadrons 
that are doubled up, giving you a total of 88. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, one of the other items that should 
require a little explanation, due to the fact of the number of bases 
that you have just designated, is the request for 143 fuel trailers. 
You have 51 on hand. You requisitioned 43 out of last year’s funds. 
You say you need 49 more, for which you are asking money this year 
How do you calculate your need for 143? 
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Colonel Henry. The trailer, fuel, 600 gallon A3A, is authorized 
Air National Guard installations on a basis of actual equipment util- 
ization. Therefore the requirement has been developed as follows: 


62 flying bases (1 tactical fighter squadron, augmented), 1 each___-_----- 62 
17 flying bases (1 or more squadron, plus group and wing headquarters) 

D OE eens: i i ee oe aie si eid 34 
38 separate _ illations (aircraft comtrol and warning squadron, engi- 

neers, etc.), 1 each a a ae it talent aah ill aiaiam een lietl ec iceitiiea 38 

9 Sohd tintin In 0h CON ak a ae Sere enc in eens heads 9 

A sii lees ac abate i te A rc at hte nis atch da ned ce chiral sideicen | a 


Mr. Scrivner. The 88 fire crash aie th: at we were referring to a 
while ago carry a designation of O-10. There are other fire crash 
trucks with a designation of R-2, which would make a total of 175 
fire trucks. What is the explanation of the need for the other fire 
trucks ¢ 

Colonel Henry. The nomenclature of the R-2 may be a little mis- 
leading. The R-2 is a truck mounted set of forcible entry tools 
tor permitting rapid access to crashed aircraft. It is not a fire-fight- 
ing vehicle itself. It is an emergency vehicle for forcible entry into 
burning or wrecked aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an auxiliary to the other fire crash trucks? 

Colonel Henry. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the same old story again of tractors of various 
sizes and descriptions. You want 88. What do you use them for’ 

Colonel Henry. That is a farm-type tractor. It carries a side bar 
mower and gang law mowers for cutting down weeds and cutting 
vrass on an Air National Guard installation. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now go to project No. 224, construction 
equipment, which covers ground-powered and marine equipment, 
which includes such items as road rollers, road rooters, scrapers, non- 
revolving cranes, road graders, road roller, aggregate spreader, 20- 
ton shovel crane, 30- to 40-ton shovel crane, lubricator, concrete mixer, 
welding equipment and tractors, 27,000 pounds to 38,000 pounds. 

General Ricks. That represents a phase of the procurement. pro- 
gram for items required by the eight aviation engineering battalions. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you done without the aviation engineer- 
ing groups? 

General Ricks. We had six of them in 1950. They went on active 
duty and they are coming back and being reconstituted, plus two 
They came home without any equipment. 


CREDIT FOR EQUIPMENT GIVEN REGULAR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. You gave all that equipment to the Air Force. Did 
they give the National Guard any credit for the equipment that you 

gave them? The way it looks to me, if they did not, the National 
Guard appropriation has paid for all that stuff. When you went into 
the service it went into the Regular Air Force inventory. They used 
itu Why do you not get the Air Force to replace that that they 
gob ‘led up and used 
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Colonel Wepian. Actually what happened was that when the 
National Guard was initially equipped in 1946 we were primarily 
equipped with what was then known as surplus equipment. You 
probably know what went through War Assets and surplus. At that 
time the Air Force made available, as well as the Ar my and the Navy, 
material and equipment that could be used in the building of the Air 
National Guard, and we acquired at that time old-age W orld War IJ 
equipment. A lot of it had seen service. A lot had been used in for- 

eign countries and the zone of the interior, and that was the initial 
equipment we had in the Air National Guard when we went into the 
active military service. The only modern equipment we had was the 
F-80 aircraft which Congress had seen fit to let the guard buy in 1947. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we have been appropriating funds for 
some of these items since the guard was established, and so much of 
it went into the Air Force inventory. They used it. Perhaps as far 
as the taxpayers are concerned, it does not make any difference, be- 
cause it all comes out of the same pocketbook anyway. 

Colonel Wep.an. It would require a great deal of administration 
and accounting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, it would appear that it is placing the Air 
National Guard in a little bit of an unfair light as far as its fund 
requests are concerned, because actually here you are replacing a lot 
of stuff that went into the regular Air Force inventor y when you went 
into the service. 

General Ricks. That stuff actually belonged to them. We did not 
pay them for that equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You paid for some of it. 

General Ricks. It is just like the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. You paid for some of it. At least, the National 
Guard appropri: itions paid for it. Perhaps it was just a paper trans- 
action. The cost in many instances was charged against the Air Na- 
tional Guard, so it makes it possible, if somebody is going to start 
riding you, for somebody to point at these various things and say, 
“My oodness, look what it is costing us.” 

General Ricks. I believe that is an error. I do not believe that 
was charged out to us at all. Iam not positive. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force got it. They did not give you any 
credit at all, as far as I know. 

General Ricks. It was handled on the same basis as the aircraft. 

General Asensto. May we distinguish between pecuniary trans- 
actions and credit from another point of view? We certainly are 
giving full credit to the contribution of the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. But no credit on the books. 

General Asensto. No, because of the administrative difficulties in- 
volved, primarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, it all comes out of the same taxpayers’ 
pocketbook, but the point that I was trying to make was, if some- 
body eventually gets to the point where they want to start riding the 
Air National Guard on its costs, they can say “Look at what you are 
spending,” when, as a matter of fact, in many of these instances they 
are merely spending money to replace what has been turned over into 
the inventory of the Air Force at the outbreak of the Korean war. 
It is bookkeeping, sure. 
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General Asensro. I think that we could readily combat any such 
charge, and would. 

Mr. Scrivner. You —_ but would the Regular Air Force come 
to the rescue of the Air National Guard and defend them against 
this? 

General Asensto. The Regular Air Force most certainly would 
because we consider the Air National Guard as full-fledged members 
of the Air Force, and our colleagues. Without them we would do very 
poor ly. 

Mr. Hruska. I wonder about the statement--the equipment was 
theirs in the first place. That would not be borne out by the 1952 ap- 
propriation, for example. That was United States dollars from the 
Treasury, not from the Air Force. 

General Ricks. That did not go to the Air Force. Sir, this equip- 
ment that they acquired last year is on a phased buildup. We did not 
ask for the money for these units. They did not all come home at the 
same time. They went in at staggered times and as they came out 
we have been trying to program so that we would have them ready 
to train when they got home. All the aviation engineering equip- 
ment that we gave to ‘the Air Force did belong to them. We have not 
given them any of what we acquired last year. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that the stuff that preceded this appropriation ? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Colonel Weptan. We started this program in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
and it is now nearing a completion in 1954. You can recognize there 
is approximately $12 million worth of items here. 

General Ricks. I think, again on the same side as the aircraft, this 


is one of our greatest contributions to any war effort that we have, 
in that we do have material. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have the equipment ready to go and it is 
operable ? 

General Riexs. Right. I think it is a part of our job. In fact, L 
know it is. 


ALERTNESS OF GUARD IN EVENT OF ENEMY RAID 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up a point. Now that you mention the 
aircraft, we will go back a bit. This does not appear on the detailed 
justifications, but how alert, when you get your equipment and your 
planes, will the Air National Guard be in case, as some people fear, a 
bomb raid is made by Russia ? 

General Rrcxs. I think that I am the only one in the room that can 
answer that, and I cannot answer it except from my own personal 
experience. Of course, you know in the city of New York, for in- 
stance, they would be a little longer in getting squadrons in the air 
than they would, say, in my home, Little Rock, Ark. I pulled a ready 
alert on the squ: idron at Little Rock, and it was completely unknown 
tothem. I got the squadron at Memphis to pull a simulated attack on 
the city of Little Rock without any alert whatsoever other than calling 
to the Arkansas squadron and telling them they were being attacked. 
It is only about a 35-minute flight, and by the time the Memphis 
squadron got there the Arkansas squadron ‘had, I think, 20 aircraft 
at about 20,000 feet and ready to do budhiiate: 

The business boy downtown in Little Rock, Ark., can be at the 
airport in 10 minutes. If the technicians have his plane ready to go, 
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with no further adieu he climbs in and he is gone. It was very suc- 
cessful. I did not discuss it with anybody. Nobody in the city of 
Little Rock knew about it. I did not even plan it myself. I hap- 
pened to be in Memphis and the Memphis squadron was out in force 
that afternoon, and I asked them would they do it and they said they 
would, so I called Little Rock and told them to get ready. 

Colonel Wirson. In 45 minutes we had 20 airplanes in the air. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was from the word go? Forty-five minutes 
from the time the men were in the stores, the offices, and the shops 
and the factories, or ‘wherever they happened to be? 

General Ricks. I pulled another one down in Jacksonville, Fla., 
with the squadron commander there, and we got 16 jets in the air in 
about the same length of time. It is a bit rough on these boys. One 
kid had a client on about a $25,000 to $30,000 real-estate deal, and when 
he got the call he ran over his clients and very nearly lost the busi- 
ness. We had one kid who wasa telephone man. He was on the poles. 
He got the call and he hit that jet with his spurs still on. They were 
at 20,000 feet and intercepted the bombers, and a good job was done. 
We can do it better than people think we can, frankly, but of course 
they all nearly got arrested coming to the airport, needless to say, 
but it did demonstrate to me what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is two out of several. 

General Ricks. Those are the only two that IT have ever pulled. 

Mr. Scrivner. In each one of these units you do have an alert pro- 
gram. At any given time that squadron commander has his alert pro- 
gram which is tested frequently to determine how quickly he can 
get all these civilians from their various occupations out to the airport 
and into the air. 

General Ricks. Yes. I would estimate the longest time would run 
about 3 hours at some of the larger cities where the field is about an 
hour from town. I would think that you could have every airplane 
flyable in the air in 3 hours throughout the entire United States. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In many instances your first ones would be up in a 
matter of a few minutes. 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many times you are going to have some people around 
the field anyway. 

General Ricks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Back to the justifications, your program 410, opera- 
tion of airers aft, shows a steady climb, starting with about $6 million 
in 1952 and going up to $10 million in 1953, and now you have a request 
for $26,477,000. This is a considerable jump over the previous year. 
I would assume that would be accounted for by the fact that more of 
your units are returning; more of them are getting their aircraft on 
the bases and they will be flying more hours. As a result, you will 
oe mere money. Is there anything that you want to add to that? 

feneral Ricks. They are jets, and it costs more money to operate 
jets than the equipment we have had in prior years. “That about 
covers it. 





Mr. Scrivner. The thought just runs through my mind when I think 
of the added cost of jets, how old are most of your pilots in the Air 
National Guard? Are they youngsters, or are they more mature men ? 

General Ricks. The average age is around 29. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are no longer kids. They have had quite a few 
years of experience and flying time behind them ¢ 

General Ricks. You cannot get experience any faster than that. 
We consider them pretty young. They have had people fighting over 
in Korea, in jets, 39 or 40 years old, and a lot of the thinking has been 
reversed these days on the proposition of whether an old man can fly 
a jet or not. That has taken pla ice in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Hruska. An old man at 37, do you me: an? 

General Ricks. Yes. I fly them and I am 45. I do not have any 
difficulty flying them. We have had some pilots over in Korea 42. 
Twenty-nine is not an old age for jet pilots. There used to be an 
accepted theory that a pilot was not any good after he was 30. Some 
of those old folks take exception to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will go along with you on that. I am not 29 any 
more, either. 

General Ricks. They finally came around to the thought that you 
can fly a jet as long as you are able. 


AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


Mr. Scrivner. Project No. 412 is aircraft fuel and oil. You are 
making a request for $8,288,000. I notice in your statement that you 
provide a shrinkage factor for aviation fuel of 3.04. Is that actual or 
assumed? Is that a result of experience ? 

Colonel Weptan. That is based upon the actual experience of the 
Air Force; yes. We get all our fuel through Air Force procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. So 3 percent of the fuel you buy you never get a 
chance to use due to the shrinkage ? 

Colonel Wepian. Leakage, spoilage, and evaporation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice that you have a figure of 3.57 for aviation 
lubricants. Now, that sounds a little illogical to me, to think that you 
would have that much shrinkage in the ‘Jubricants when you have a 
lower figure for fuel. Normally we do not think of much slippage or 
loss in the lubricants. How do you account for that? 

Colonel Wepian. That is also an Air Force factor, and I do not 
have the detail on the loss of lubricating oil. 

General Asensto. The use of the word “shrinkage” in reference to 
avlube is not entirely correct. Most oils are shipped by the barrel or 
can. The very nature of the product is such that when it is poured 
from the container the viscosity of the oil will cause a quantity, a thin 
film, to cohere to the sides and bottom of the barrel or can. This quan- 
tity ‘which remains in the container has been estimated by the Armed 
Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency to be 3.57 percent. It is, for 
convenience, characterized as a shrinkage factor along with that for 
gasoline. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, we come to project No. 414, corrective mainte- 
nance of aircraft and component equipment. For the fiscal year 1953 
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your request was for only $50,000. For fiscal year 1954 that has 
rocketed to $4,882,000. 

Colonel Henry. That is based on a percentage of the aircraft unit 
cost for modification, as provided from Headquarters, USAF, based 
on the average age of the aircraft. Included in that program are 
those jet aircraft programed to come to the Air National Guard in 
1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that they are going to give you a bunch 
of old junk and you are going to have to repair them 

General Asensto. No; this runs out the other w ay. The early years 

required the heaviest modification. This is a reflection of the mod- 
ernization of the Air National Guard inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do the earlier years require more than the later 
years? I would assume that the Air Force is going to turn over to the 
National Guard good planes. 

General Asrnsto. That is absolutely correct, sir. But we also are 
asking the National Guard to perform the same kinds of modifications 
that we will perform in the Air Force for safety of flight items so that 
we can make only those necessary improvements to the aircraft which 
naturally would be more numerous in the early years that the aircra ft 
is in the inventory. You will note in the table at page 45 that for 2 
my raft of an average age of 1 year, the percentage of the unit cost 
is 4 and 414 Beaty whereas for the older 10- year aircraft the per- 
centage is only .1 

General Ricks. There has never been an aircraft developed and 
brought out yet that did not have a lot of modifications on it. I pur- 
chased 27 of them personally and I have not gotten home with one 
yet that did not have some modifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that disturbs us quite a bit. 
Many times your modifications seem to call for a complete rebuild. 
Sometimes you wonder whether it is really worth it or not by the 
time you get through, by the time you lose the use of the plane for 
the length of time necessary, for the time you have that much money 
tied up in it, for the time it takes up dead space, and all that. Some- 
times all it does is just to give us another airplane a little quicker 
than it would take to build one from scratch, but it looks like it is 
costing us quite a bit. 

General Ricxs. You can buy a small one of the same basic design 
of one 10 years old and the minute you get it you start modifying it. 

I personally have been going through that since December. 

General Asensto. All the modifications in this area are safety of 
flight items. 

General Ricks. Right, fuel control and so forth. 
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DEPOT MAINTENANCE 





Mr. Scrivner. The next project that we will take up is 431, depot 
maintenance. In 1952 you had $5,312,000. In 1953 the estimate is 
for $5,709,000. For 1954 you go up to $9,526,000. Why do you have 
a 75 percent increase. 
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Colonel Werptan. This again is predicated upon the change in 
types of models of aircraft in the Ar National Guard program, and 
will again invite you attention to the table on Page 51, which indi- 

‘ates, for example, that the depot maintenance on an F-51 is based 
ipent an experience factor of $29.95 per flying hour. An F-86 is 
$61.75 a flying hour. Another portion of the increase is due to an 
increase in the number of aircraft flying hours projected for 1954 
over 1953. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIEL OTHER THAN FIRST DESTINATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 453 is “Distribution of materiel other than 
lirst destination. In 1952 you had $510,199; in 1953 you had $1,522,- 
000, and now you are : asking for $2,448,000. 

You just told us a while ago how you are going to leave so much of 
your equipment at permanent bases. It is a ‘little hard to understand 
why there would be such a tremendous increase now for transporta- 
tion. What is the need for all this transportation ¢ 

Colonel Henry. This is not primarily for the transportation of 
materiel to the field training sites, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it, then / 

Colonel Henry. This covers the shipment of reparables. engines, 
component parts, and to forth, to and from Air Force depots, in addi- 
tion to the transportation of unit essential equipment that might 
accompany the unit to the field training site. All reparables such 
us engines, aircraft components, and so forth, are required at Air 
Force de} ots, and are shiy ped by the Air National Guard organiza- 
tion to the depots. deco equipment is tr ansshipped between Air 
National Guard organizations. It is all computed in the cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice a statement here that the average shipping 
distance is 917 miles. 

lL do not recall the locations of these various depots right now, but 
it looks to me, as I try to visualize the location of many of your units, 
that 917 miles is quite a long haul. 

Colonel Wepian. It must be noted, however, that the depots are 
located in various parts of the United States. They have the bizonal 
system. 

Mr. Scrivner. So are your National Guard units. 

Colonel Wepian. I know it, but we have to ship from a field 
Maryland an F-47 engine to Ogden, Utah, for overhaul. It costs 
£455 to ship that engine just one way. That is the sort of cost that 
is involved, 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there no place to get it overhauled closer than 
Ogden, Utah / 

Colonel WrpLtan. We may get some relief in the future in our jet- 
engine program, but right now we are still confined to the places 
where the Air Force, in the interest of economy, has only an overhaul 
line in l area for ! type of engine, particularly on reciproc ating types. 

Colonel Henry. The overhaul facilities for the 1,650 engines, that 
are currently used in the F-51, are in Middletown, Pa. All engine 
to be overhauled must be shipped to Middletown, Pa., and returned. 
I: is the prime depot and | HAS the only existing overhaul line. These 
depots each have oa pri me responsil bilh 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why would it not be feasible to look into a program 
io determine whether or not in the locality of many of these National 
Guard units there are not private contractors that could do much of 
this overhaul work ¢ 

Colonel Henry. I believe that has been done by the AMC, and the 
cost would be prohibitive to set up a contract to provide the small 
number of repairs in each individual area. The cost would exceed 
the cost of tr ansporting and retransporting the equipment. 

General Picner. There is also a shortage of parts for the older 
aircraft which was no longer being manufactured. It is much more 
economical to bring all your parts together in one place and not 
spread them around throughout the country. 


SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. While we are speaking of mileage and travel, I 
notice in project 443 under the title “Schools and training,” where 
you are discussing the travel incident to schools attended by officers 
and airmen, that the average travel distance is 2,549 miles for oflicers. 
That would seem to be a rather long trip. 

Colonel Wepian. It is a long trip. That particular mileage, Mr. 
Chairman, is predicated on us sending officers to schools in grade. 
In the Air National Guard we have two pilot-training programs. We 
have one as an aviation cadet. The other, a man is commissioned 
in the Air National Guard and is sent through as a second lieutenant. 
Due to the requirement, first, that they all must go to a single base 
that is Lackland—they must go there for an officer indoctrination 
course. 

Subsequent to that they go to the various flying schools, the pri- 
mary and advanced, and as a result of that they build up considerable 
mileage, especially when you consider that we get boys from Maine, 
New Hampshire, and so forth, to go into Texas. Admittedly, we do 
get some from Texas. This is an actual computation based on last 
year’s experience, 1952 experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is Lackland the only place that the Air Force gives 
indoctrination ¢ 

Colonel Weptan. For this purpose it is the only place they are 
sending these aviation officers, 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there not other places throughout the country 
where that training is given ? 

General Ricks. He would still have to go there and go to school 
after he got through up here in the East. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood Colonel Wedlan to say that he was 
sent to Lackland and then he went to the other bases. If they are 
all in Texas, it makes little or no difference where you send them for 
indoctrination. 

Colonel Henry. Some of the bases that I know are San Marcus. 
Tex.; Enid, Okla.; and Lubbock, Tex. A large number of those train- 
ing schools are in the South and Southwest. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would stand to reason that if you had to send 
a man to Lackland for his indoctrination it would save money to 
send him to the immediate locality for his other training rather than 
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sending him to California, or to Oregon and then bringing him back 
home again. All this traveling is getting to the point where it is 
amounting to a large sum when you put it clear across the board. 
Travel is running either right up to or better than $1 million, which 
will be a terifically long railroad ticket. So every place we can 
possibly find where we can cut down the amount of travel is just that 
many dollars left in the till. 

General Picuer. There is another reason for using Lackland. It 
performs a great deal of preflight training, which ties very closely 
to the location of the flying schools in the Texas area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Antic ipating what will come in the following years, 
I would suggest in connection with travel, not only school and train- 
ing but also for the National Guard, that there be a pretty thorough 
look-see, and a very complete study made of it to see if we cannot 
save a few dollars in a few places. 

Then, of course, you have the requirement for all types of training 
equipment. Many of them are panels and mockups, which save a 
great deal and yet teach the lessons very well. Of course, you have 
to have charts and maps of all kinds, plus training devices and tow 
targets. The tow targets are expendable? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might use them a few times, but eventually they 
will have to go? 

General Ricks. That is right. 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 448 is base maintenance and operation, 
which, as was pointed out, takes about 20 percent of the entire request. 
In 1952 you had $9,455, 000, For the fiscal year 1953 it comes up to 
$22,969,000, almost 214 times as much. This year you are requesting 
almost double that amount, $35,801,000, which is four times the amount 

requested in 1952. That seems to be a pretty rapid increase. How do 
you account for that? 

General Ricks. Returning units, for one thing, from active service 
and the increase in aircraft for the year. We have had a very small 
force, the five wings in being. These 22 who did come home did not 
have anything except some tugs, and the refueling unit and the heavier 
equipment which we purchased last year in getting ready for them. 
Our aircraft inventory has gone up very little. It is projected now to 
more or less skyrocket in the short time. 

General Asensto. All the Air National Guard base maintenance and 
operations is under the head of “Training support,” Mr. Chairman, 
because the mission of the Air National Guard is primarily a training 
mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. I note that of the $35 million that we have been dis- 
cussing, $30 million of it—and I hope you will bring this out—is for 
air technicians. 

General Ricxs. Yes, 7,227. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are the men on the base day in and day out 
maintaining all this equipment and keeping it in good operating con- 
dition and all that? 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet we call this training support. 
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Now the question would naturally arise—What happens to the 
7,000 air technicians in case you are called into service? 

General Ricxs. They are all National Guard men and they go with 
the units. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, each one is a member of an Air Na- 
tional Guard unit, except that they are on a permanent pay status? 

General Ricks. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And permanent duty status? 

General Ricks. He cannot hold one of these jobs unless he is a mem- 
ber of the Guard. 


Pay anp ALLowances, Arr Nationa GuarpD 


Mr. Scrivner. The next large request for funds is program 520, 
“Pay and allowances.” In 1952 you had pele air agp $5 million, 
but during the fiscal year 1952 you had a great number of your units 
in the Federal service. Then in 1953 you had $9 million, and now you 
are requesting $15,806,000. From reading the justifications you show 
a rather substantial increase in the num ae of National Guard per- 
sonnel, which bears out your earlier statement of the increase in size 
of the guard and the return of more units from the Federal service. 

General Ricks. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you have a mathematical formula for calculat- 
ing the average number of men who will attend weekly drills and the 
field training. 

The $15,806,000 breaks down as shown on the table appearing on 
page 76. We "will insert at this point in the record page 76 of the 
justifications, 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Pay and allowance, Air National Guard—Obligations by project 


| Hite, nal 
1953 esti- 1954 esti- 


Project Title | 1059 actus 
number Title 1952 actual mate mate 
| | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) 


Direct obligations 





525 | Pay and allowances, ANG drills_- _..-----------| $2,938,721 | $5, 566, 000 | | $9,773, 000 

526 | Pay and allowances, ANG field training solidi thenthine Caen 2,028,000 | 3,470,000 

527 | Pay and allowances, ANG school training _...-| 688,094 | 1,174, 000 2, 307, 000 

528 | Pay and allowances, ANG extended duty __-......--- 179, 097 | 249, 000 | 137, 000 

29 | Disability payments and death gratuity.............-- 22, 981 77, 000 119, 000 
' 

| | Agee | 2 15, 806, 000 


Total obligations... cihcteapaade tir] 5, 192, 207 


Mr. Hrvusk.. How important are fire crash trucks to the operation 
of your air bases ¢ 

General Ricks. Sir, it is actually the difference between life and 
death. It is like your fire department in the District here. You 
‘annot place a value on it, I believe. 

Mr. Hruska. What accounts for the fact that there are not any on 
hand in your outfit? Had there been some and you gave them away ? 

General Ricxs. They went with the unit. When the unit went on 
duty it took every solitary item of equipment with it. 

Mr. Hruska. Cleaned house? 
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General Ricks. Yes. It was World War II vintage and getting 
along in years. 

Mr. Hruska. Are all your appropriations annual appropriations, 
including construction and acquisition of real property ? 

General Ricks. Yes. One-year money. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


THurspay, May 21, 1953. 
AIR FORCE PLANNING 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. R. M. LEE, DIRECTOR OF PLANS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning Maj. Gen. R. M. Lee, who is the Director of 
Plans, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, United States Air Force. 

Do you have a statement, General Lee? 

General Ler. Only, Mr. Chairman, that we have no really formal 
presentation this morning. According to General Asensio you wanted 
some information on how we attain some of our calculations for ma- 
terial to be consumed, which would indicate certain information on 
utilization rates and the Air Force plans which determine those. I 
propose this morning to give you a short outline of the concept of 
operations, the Air Force concept, and the manner of employment in 
accordance with some of the plans of some of the typical forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume, from what you have said up to now, 
your statement of necessity would be what we normally refer to as 
war plans, plus some other matters, all of which undoubtedly would 
be of the most classified and secret character. 

General Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which we could not afford to put on the record and 
lay out before the eyes of all to read. Therefore, except where an in- 
dication may be made that some material might well be on the record, 
we will consider all the hearings today to be ‘off the 1 ecord, until such 
time as there is further indication made to the contrary. 

You may proceed, 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1954 
WITNESSES 


HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, ACTING CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 

LT. GEN. C. B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT RE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

Before we begin this morning’s hearings, I wish to place in the 
record at this point the comments in the public address of the Presi- 
dent of the United States which pertain to the defense budget. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


To be free and to stay free, we must be strong—and we must stay strong. 

Our national security is affected by almost everything that your Government 
does—things far removed from the building of planes or the training of troops, 

National security involves, for example, the plain honesty and competence of 
government itself for no nation is secure whose government does not command 
respect at home and honor abroad. 

And national security requires an industrious and productive America, for 
here is the vital source of all our military strength. 

We must see, clearly and steadily, just exactly what is the danger before us. 

It is more than merely a military threat. 

It has been coldly calculated by the Soviet leaders, for by their military threat 
they have hoped to force upon America and the free world an unbearable 
security burden leading to economic disaster. They have believed—and, in fact, 
plainly said—that free people cannot preserve their way of life and at the same 
time provide enormous military establishments. Communist guns, in this sense, 
have been aiming at an economic target no less than a military target. 

I believe firmly—and I think the Soviets realize—that the United States, if 
forced to total mobilization today, could meet and win any military challenge. 

I believe no less firmly that we must see and meet the full nature of the danger 
immediately before us. For the nature of this danger dictates the nature of the 
defense we summon. 

This defense must, first of all, be one which we can bear for a loy.z—an in- 
definite—period of time. It cannot consist of sudden, blind responses to a 
series of fire-alarm emergencies, summoning us to amass forces and materiel 
with a speed that is heedless of cost, order, and efficiency. It cannot be based 
solely on the theory that we can point to a D-day of desperate danger, some- 
where in the near future, to which all plans can be geared. 

To watch vigilantly on the military front must never mean to be blind on the 
domestic front. In our present world—in this kind of prolonged tension and 
struggle—a crippled industry or a demoralized working force could be the 
equivalent of a lost battle. Prolonged inflation could be as destructive of a 
truly free economy as could a chemical attack against an army in the field. 

Our defense—I repeat—must be carefully planned and steadfastly sustained. 

Such planning brings us to that bewildering realm of budgets and expendi- 
tures and appropriations and deficits and taxes. This, as we all know, is no 
easy area to explore or to explain, But these rude facts and figures of our 
national economy are, to our body politic, as vital as pulse rates or blood counts. 

As you all know, Government deficits of past years have been a main cause 
of the cheapening of our dollar by half its value. 

The budget inherited by this administration, for the year beginning this July 1, 
called for expenditures of $78.6 billion, and signified another red-ink entry in 
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our national books of $9.9 billion—on top of other big deficits for last year and 
this year. 

Beyond this, when this administration took office, we faced two stubborn 
financial facts. The first fact was this: Under the former administration, 
expenditures for the future were so scheduled as to reach their peak during 1954 
and 1955. The second fact was this: These are precisely the years when, under 
existing laws, Federal revenues from taxes, under scheduled reductions, will 
fall sharply downward. 

If we do nothing about this, the results of these facts could only be bigger 
deficits, greater Government borrowing, ever-increasing cost of living, depre- 
ciated savings, higher and higher cost of the Nation’s security. 

These figures are but a small part of the story. 

The military budget proposed by the previous administration for the fiscal year 
1954 did not fully plan for one item that could scarcely be called obscure. That 
item was the Korean war. No specific budgetary provision was made for con- 
tinuance of this conflict. No provision was made for the building up of 
Republic of Korea divisions beyond those currently in being. Our task, then, 
is not only one of dealing with the planned deficit but also one of providing for 
the costs of the Korean war so long as it may continue. 

To begin with the military front: There must be—far from any slackening of 
effort—a speeding, a sharpening, a concentration that will extract the last cent 
of value from every dollar spent. Our Defense Establishment has yet to reach 
the level of performance we want. Until it has, we shall not rest. 

It is military fact that there is no such thing as maximum security short of 
total mobilization of all our national resources. Such security could compel us 
to imitate the methods of the dictator. It would compel us to put every able- 
bodied young man in uniform; to regiment the worker, the farmer, the business- 
man; to allocate materials and to control prices and wages—in short, to devote 
our whole Nation to the grim purposes of the garrison state. 

It is also a fact that when we seek anything less than this vision of military 
perfection—total mobilization—we are debating in a realm of speculation—some- 
times informed, more often uninformed. 

Words like “essential” and “indispensable” and “absolute minimum” become 
the common coin of this realm—and they are spent with wild abandon. One 
military man will argue hotly for a given number of aircraft as the “absolute 
minimum.” Another, even from the same military service, will answer just as 
passionately that less aircraft of a different kind is “imperative.” And others 
will earnestly advocate the “indispensable” needs, for ships or tanks or rockets 
or guided missiles or artillery—all totaled in numbers that are always called 
“minimum.” All such views are argued with vigor and tenacity. But, obviously, 
all cannot be right. 

Now, it is a fact—and this I most deeply believe—that it is foolish and danger- 
ous for any of us to be hypnotized by magic numbers in this type of analysis. 
There is no given number of ships, no given number of divisions, no given number 
of air wings in the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, no given number of billions 
of dollars, that will automatically guarantee security. 

I have given to this phase of our national planning careful personal study and 
analysis. I have, as you know, lived with it for many years. I have also sought, 
of course, advice from the most competent people I could find. 

Let me tell you how we approached this analysis. We did not set any fixed 
sum of money to which our defense plans had to be fitted. We first determined 
what is truly vital to our security. We next planned ways to eliminate every 
useless expenditure and duplication, and we finally decided upon the amount of 
money needed to meet this program. 

Such an analysis rejects the extreme arguments of enthusiasts and of all groups 
of special pleaders, both in and out of the military services. 

sut this I do assure you: What has been so carefully, so painstakingly evolved 
is a sound program. It contemplates in each of the Armed Forces calculated 
risks which have been prudently reasoned, and it represents, in my judgment, 
what is best for our Nation’s permanent security. 

There is, I believe, only one honest, workable formula. It is not magical, but 
it is the best that competent men can define. It is this: A defense strong enough 
both to discourage aggression and beyond this to protect the Nation, in the event 
of any aggression, as it moves swiftly to full mobilization. 

The more swiftly and smoothly we can mobilize, the less our dependence upon 
standing armies, navies, and air forces. 

The more vigorously we eliminate the nonessential, the more effectively we 
can concentrate on what is vital. 
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With all this in mind, we are putting major emphasis on airpower, which 
daily becomes a more important factor in modern war. Our revised budget will 
provide the Air Force with more than 40 percent of all defense funds programed 
for 1954. As of this June 30, the Air Force will have available a sum totaling 
more than $40 billion. Buttressing this strength are those additional funds allo- 
eated to naval airpower for 1954, totaling more than half of the Navy budget. 
This means that almost 60 cents out of every dollar to be available for national 
defense in the next year will be devoted to airpower and air defense. 

These investments in airpower represent and will continue to represent the 
heaviest single annual outlay of our Government. It is my conviction that our 
developing program—under constant review and study—will result in a steady 
growth in the size and efficiency of the air defense, until we have attained an 
adequate level of security. 

lL repeat: This security cannot arbitrarily be defined as the simple equivalent 
of a specific number of aircraft or air wings. For example: Today 3 aircraft 
with modern weapons can practically duplicate the destructive power of all the 
2,700 planes we unleashed in the great breakout attack from the Normandy 
beachhead. Clearly every technological advance profoundly affects this problem 
of airpower—including the development of missiles now in production. Similar 
advances in civil defense will help shape the nature and size of our Air Forces. 

The plain truth is this: security is planned, not blindly bought. It is the 
product of thought, and work, and our ability and readiness to bear our military 
burden for however long the threat to freedom persists. 


COMMENTS OF GENERAL GRUENTHER RE SOVIET THREAT 


Mr. Scrivner. Also, I would like to quote for the record at this time 
excerpts from an Associated Press dispatch from Paris dated May 19, 
the heading of which is “Gruenther Foresees No New War Despite 
Soviet Superiority.” 

The first paragraph reads as follows: 

Paris, May 19.—Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, new chief of the Allied Powers 
in Europe, said yesterday he does not expect a third world war, despite Russia's 
preponderant superiority over the West. 

In connection with that superiority he was talking about the one- 
hundred-and-seventy-some-odd infantry divisions which the Russians 
have. 

The dispatch further stated : 

General Gruenther further said he does not believe Russia could launch a 
successful surprise attack on the West without bringing in reinforcements. He 
indicated that the danger of a European Pearl Harbor has been largely 
eliminated. 


COMMENTS OF GENERAL BARCUS RE SUPERIORITY AMERICAN SABRES AND 
PILOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Following that I would like to quote for the record 
excerpts from another Associated Press dispatch, dated May 20, Seoul. 
It is headed, “692 MIG’s felled so far in Korea; only 55 Sabres lost.” 

Lt. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus, soon to retire as Fifth Air Force Commander, said: 

“2. The Sabre is a better plane than the MIG. 

“2. American pilots are better pilots than the enemy. 


“3. Most American pilots agree on both points.” 

We have with us this morning the Honorable Harold E. Talbott, 
Secretary of the Air Force. With him is Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

Do you have a statement, Secretary Talbott ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY TALBOTT 


Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have already heard testimony from several Air Force officers as 
to program and certain details of the budget. I am going to deal very 
briefly with certain broader aspects of the matter. 


NATURE OF MODERN WARFARE 


First I should like to quote in chronological order three statements 
by highly qualified individuals as to the nature of modern warfare: 

For good or ill, air mastery today is the supreme expression of military power 
and fleets and armies, however necessary, must accept a subordinate rank. 


That is Winston Churchill in 1949. 


Airpower is the dominant factor in war today. Since we cannot predict when 
an attack might be launched, air forces must be operationally ready at all times. 


That is General Eisenhower, as NATO commander in 1952. 

The dominant factor in war today is airpower. They are the main striking 
weapon at once And therefore, the necessary air forces have got to be kept 
at a high state of readiness and efficiency in peacetime. 

That is Field Marshal Montgomery in 1953. 

I believe those statements. I do not think the Vy exaggerate, and I 
call it to your attention that not 1 of these 3 eminent gentlemen is an 
airman. I further believe that the dominance of airpower in modern 
war should be given practical concrete expression in our military 
policies. 

Next I should like to refer to a statement made only this week by 
General Ridgway before another committee of the Congress. Refer- 
ring to the state of NATO forces in Europe, he said: “Airpower is 
still the weakest link. The primary problem is that of increasing air 
strength.” I also believe that statement to be true. And I believe 
that the need e xpressed by General Ridgway should be given practical 
concrete expression in our military policies. 

The committee is aware, I am sure, that the 143-wing program was 
established by action of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the executive estab- 
lishment, and the Congress. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., advocated an even larger force, 
particularly with a view to assuring adequate air support to our troops 
deployed in Europe. Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed Services 
Committee, introduced a bill to authorize a 150 combat wing Air Force. 

The 143-wing Air Force was programed on the basis that it was the 
force required to accomplish certain specific military tasks—a wing 
located in this place to do this necessary job, another wing located at 
another place to do that necessary military job, and so on. This goal 
has not been abandoned. But since this force requirement with respect 
tothe Air Force was arrived at, our capabilities have substantially im- 
proved. Also, I recognize that the financial burden of the overall mili- 
tary program is such as to require an overall review of our military 
requirements. 














BUDGET BASED ON INTERIM PROGRAM 





Accordingly, the budget of the Air Force now presented is based on 
an interim program which continues expansion of our airpower. This 
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interim program will continue the buildup of the Air Force until 

definitive program is adopted, following an overall review and study 
of current and future military requirements in the light of our national 
strategy. I have confidence that the definitive program will properly 
reflect our requirements for airpower and you may be sure it is my 
chief concern to see that we have the Air Forces—strategic air de- 
fense, tactical, and transport—required for our national security. 

I do not for one moment consider that we have abandoned the 143- 
wing Air Force. I think our job is to build toward this goal with the 
most efficient types of military aircraft. 

This we are doing, and the reduction in our request for funds in 
fiscal year 1954 will not change delivery schedules of bomber, fighter, 
and reconnaissance aircraft, nor will it prevent our carrying out the 
143-wing aircraft program in these categories if appropriate reorders 
of production items are executed by July 1954. I am satisfied that it 
is now practical to reduce reorder lead times in most of our combat 
aircraft, and doing so permits the elimination of many aircraft here- 
tofore programed for purchase from 1954 funds. 

The newly appointed Joint Chiefs of Staff will have as a priority 

task the reexamination of our national strategy and a reassessment of 
our force requirements in light of this national strategy. 

The budget you have before you will permit the Air Force to con 
tinue an orderly buildup of units pending the completion of this Joint 
Chiefs study. The present program represents an adjustment of the 
original 143-wing buildup program. In part, this adjustment has been 

caused by delay in manufacture of certain modern types of aircraft, 
venpeenionl of the requirements for other types of aircraft, and per 
sonnel strength limitations. However, it is my intention to maintain 
the Air Force Establishment so that once the definitive program has 
been established, we can accomplish the buildup in a rapid and orderly 
manner 

In the restudy of our military requirements, the determination of 
military forces—and now I am speaking of the totality of our national 
forcees—must deal with high-priority items and low-priority items. 
There are certain forces that must be ready to fight immediately while 
others may not be needed until some period after a war breaks out. 
There are some forces that have a major effect in preventing war from 
starting at all, others that contribute directly to the survival of the 
population of the United States, still others that are vital to the pro- 
tection of our troops in combat areas, and finally forces that have 
less direct effect upon these three objectives. 

In my view, when programs are adjusted and a priority list estab- 
lished, any cuts should come from the low-priority items. 

I consider that the scheduled reexamination of strategy and forces 
is a matter of greatest importance. It is equally important that all 
who are concerned in this task should determine military requirements 
and not economic capabilities. We should have a firm statement of 
the need. Then, if economic considerations overbalance the need, that 
issue will be clearly drawn for consideration both by the Executive 
Establishment and the Congress. 

I wish to assure the committee that such funds as are ultimately al- 
located to the Air Force through action of the Congress will be used 
to provide this country with the greatest security that those funds ean 








buy. You may be certain that the civilian officials and military lead- 
ers of the Air Force will loyally strive to provide maximum air power 
with the resources placed at our disposal. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary. I do not think there is anyone to 
whom I have talked that does not recognize the value of an Air Force. 
There may be some who may differ as to what is needed, what its size 
should be, what some of its characteristics should be, what its cost 
should be, and there may be some in the Air Force who are not in 
complete agreement on its effectiveness. 

Even the Air Force, or any man in it that I have talked to, will not 
say that you can win by air power alone; that you can get along with- 
out a Navy, or that you can get along with the Ground Forces. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we have to have all three for a com- 
plete military team. 

Secretary Taugorr. Certainly. 


PROPORTIONATE AMOUNT OF DOLLARS IN DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. Whether the amount of dollars is equal or dispro- 
portinate is not particularly the solution. Each one of them has a 
mission to perform; a mission which neither of the others can perform 
for them, so that there is bound to be a field of disagreement. There 
will be protagonists for one thing and protagonists for another, and 
in the midst of all that those of us who are considering these matters 
must, as best we can, keep our feet on the ground and keep our heads 
clear. 

In connection with that, I was somewhat surprised to hear some 
of the radio comments last night and to see some of the headlines in 
the paper this morning. You would think as of today our Air Force 
was completely gone. 

It is not, is it? 

Secretary Tatporr. Certainly not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Secretary Finletter last year told us that we had a 
very good Air Force then. We were told just last week it is a much 
better Air Foree now. 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it will be a better Air Force a year from now? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Right. 

Mr. Sortvner. Sure. So all of these things must be looked at some- 
times from the source; sometimes for the purpose behind the state- 
ment, and sometimes the motive which impelled it. 

I have not broken these figures down in the revised budget, but 
my recollection is that the Air Force is getting more of the dollars 
than either one of the other services proportionately. Is that not so? 

At first blush, one might think that the Army was getting more 
than its proportionate share, but that is because of the fact there is 
a considerable sum in their budget for equipping and maintaining 
some Republic of Korea divisions. The carryover, of course, in the 
Air Force fund from previous years is much larger than that of the 
other services, so that many of these statements about trying to balance 
dollars do not always hit the direct point, do they ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. You are right. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR 143-WING FORCE IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. If what I have recently been told is true—and this 
committee is quite sure it is—the moneys appropriated and made 
available to the Air Force for the fiscal year 1953 provided planes for 
the 143-wing Air Force. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I would say the buildup toward that goal. 

General Asensio. Substantially. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “substantially”? Iam going 
by what we were told here a few days ago. 

General ASENSIO. Sir, there were minor exceptions. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; we will see if there were any minor ex- 
ceptions or not. Iam talking about the 1953 fiscal year funds. 

Mr. Manion. Do you not re ‘member , they had an exception in there, 
the interceptors. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 107 of our transcript General Picher says, 
and 1 will not read it all: 


Because the aircraft for the 148 wings were appropriated for in the fiscal year 
1953 budget, and even if they had skipped beyond what we now know, by the 
end of fiscal year 1956 all the wings would have been on modern equipment. 

Mr. MAHON. If we provided all the money in the fiscal year 1953 budget for 
airplanes for the 148 groups, why was it necessary to include in the fiscal year 
1954 budget such a large amount of money for the procurement of aircraft? 

General PICHER. The fiscal year 1954 request for aircraft was to continue the 
modernization of the Force. 


General Picner. If you will remember, in the off-the-record con- 
versation I did qualify the statement in the case of the aircraft for the 
two tactical bomb wings and the aircraft for the tactical reconnais- 


sance wings. 

Mr. Sortvner. That is what you said. Is that not what the record 
says, and that is what we go by? Is that not what you said on the 
record ¢ 

General Picuer. And qualified several times in the case of the 
aircraft I just mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. You do not want to force a man to place himself in an 
improper light, or take testimony out of context. reryboay around 
the table knows some qualifications was made with respect to certain 
aircraft, whether it is in the record or off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the reasons and everything else, so substantially 
the statement stands as it was made. There would be some of the 
older types, but you would have a substantially modern 143-wing 
Air Force with the 1953 funds. 

General Picuer. With the 1953 and aire year aircraft funds the 
143 wings would have been substantially modernized. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

My statement was substantially true; was it not? 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I think the record should show, Mr. Chairman, there 
was not implication that Congress would shut off appropriations after 
the fiscal year 1953-—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I think the record should speak for itself and per- 
haps I will clear that up as we go along. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be a good idea. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Now, if that is true, the Air Force is not in as lam- 
entable a state as some of the headlines would have you believe; is it, 
Mr. Secretary? If you had in 1953 funds which would give you the 
planes for the 143-wing Air Force, with very few exceptions—the 
newest and the best there are? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, it did not say “the newest and 
the best.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed they are, if you are buying them with 1953 

funds, with the exception of those that have been mentioned. 

Secretary Tatsorr. For example, we are buying a lot of B-36's 
which w rill be replaced as soon as we can bring in othe *r planes, such as 
the B-5 

Mr. i NER. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, if these funds are there, and if General Picher 
said the fiscal year 1954 request for aircraft was to continue moderni- 
zation of the force, and with the present interim building to 120 
wings, my mathematics would show that there will be planes for 23 
groups in addition to the 120, so that we are not faced with any short- 
age of planes with a 120-group force, are we / 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes; we are faced with a shortage of planes on 
that, certainly, unless you want to take into modern warfare some of 
your old type that are really valueless. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the planes with the 1953 money are available 
you are going to be short? Your mathematics and mine do not jibe. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We are going to be pretty short on those. Do 
not forget if we are building a 120-wing Air Force our personnel is 
built for 120 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not come to the matter of personnel. I am 
talking merely about planes. 

Secretary Tausorr. Right. 


DEFINITION OF WING AND GROUP 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between a wing and a group? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The combat group is the fighting part of the 
wing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I got started in the old school. When did they 
change it? We used “group” for so long. Why was it necessary to 
change / 

General Twininc. We gave the group the proper supporting struc- 
ture, and then it is a wing. The group in the old days had no sup- 
porting structure behind it to make it operate effectively. A wing 
means that we are adding an air base and a maintenance unit to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Practically a self-contained operating unit? 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, according to my mathematics, the differ- 
ence between 120 and 143 is 23. Can we agree that far? Is that 
correct ¢ : 

Secretary Tatsorr. That arithmetic is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there woul | be, if you maintain a 120 group force 
there would be planes for 23 more groups than the 120? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Tell me w hy there would not be? 

Secretary Tatsorr. At the present time we have 106 wings. 

With the build-up we will have from the present budget we will try 
to go to 120. We will not have planes to go beyond that. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Doucias. That depends on how you adjust the aircraft pro 
gram. There is still some doubt as to how to solve some of these prob- 
lems. There will be on our present scheduling substantially more 
aircraft than are required for the 120 wings, and it is proposed to put 
those into the Guard and the Reserve and hit that in about 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. By putting the newest in the Regular Air oer ther 
those older jet types will go into the Air Reserve and the Air National 
Guard? 

Mr. Dovetas. May I make one suggestion with regard to the ques 
tion of aircraft requirements from 1954 funds: There are a large num 
ber of new types that we are programing which must be so programed 
if the Air Force is going to be moderni zed, which I am sure you 

realize, such as the I—100’s, the F—101’s, the F—102’s, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not even approached the 1954 money. 

Mr. Doveuas. I thought it was in order to mention that because 
you were questioning whether we needed the 1954 money. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; I have not come to that at all. I am talking 
about what we were told about the money for the fiscal vear 1953, and 
taking that statement as it was made. if you are buil ling up to 120 
wings whe ‘n you have money for planes for 143, that makes a differ 
ence of 23 in planes. I am not talking about manpower or anything 
else now. I cannot get any other answer to it. 

Mr. Doveias. The 1953 program would mean the 143 group pro- 
gram, except for the aircraft mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will talk about those later 


DEGREE OF DANGER AS REFLECTED IN POLICY OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Then, of course, many things enter into the calculations of many 
people. Constantly we are told how critical the danger may be, al 
though no one, from the top on down, h: as pen able to tell us with any 
degree of certainty what is going to happen, or if it does happen, when 
or where. 

Does anybody in your staff know? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we are told also that they draw a very dark 
picture of Europe, and the question is always arising in my mind 
perhaps you have the answer—why, if the picture is so dark in Europe, 
we have so many thousands of dependents and civilians over there é 
Do you have the answer to that ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think your question is a proper one, but I 
do not know. Your answer to that is probably better than mine. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I try to figure it out in my own mind, there are 
only two aetna If it is that serious, the civilians and the de- 
pendents should not be there because the task of getting them out 
if anything breaks is going to be terrific, and we main job we would 
have at that time would be to fight a war, if it is going to start. 
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The second one is, if it is perfectly safe for all these dependents and 
civilians to be there, the condition is not as critical as some people 
would have us believe. 

As General Gruenther recently said, he sees no danger of a war in 
Europe. 

Somebody must be right and somebody must be wrong. I think if 
somewhere we can get the one agreed stated of facts, all of us could 
make our plans much better. 

Secretary Ta.tnorr. You are quite right. 

Mr. Scrivner. We could get away from some of these various shifts 
in position and trying to make statements agree. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I agree with you, sir. 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN CAPABILITIES OF AIR FORCE 


Mr, Scrivner. I was particularly impressed with the statement on 
page 2 where you say that the goal of 143 wings has not been aban- 
doned; that this is an interim program; that you are taking a new 
look to see where we are, not only as far as our military situation is 
concerned, but also as far as our national economic situation is con- 
cerned. You have stated, and I think quite properly, the capabilities 
of our Air Force have been substantially improved. If they have 
not, we have been wasting a terrific lot of the tax ag dag money. 

Now, that brings us to a statement that was made by the President, 
and I understand he has the reputation of being a fairly outstanding 
military man, at least that has always been my impression, and in his 
statement to the public, after discussing some other things, the Pres- 
ident said: 

With all this in mind, we are putting major emphasis on air power, which 
daily becomes a more important factor in modern war. Our revised budget will 
provide the Air Force with more than 40 percent of all defense funds programed 
for 1954. As of this June 30 the Air Force will have available a sum totaling 
more than $40 billion. 

That is 40 stacks of $1,000 bills 111 feet higher than the Washington 
Monument, which is quite a bit of money, even for a Nation such 
as ours. 

President Eisenhower also said: 

I repeat: This security cannot arbitrarily be defined as the simple equivalent 
of a specific number of aircraft or air wings. For example: Today 3 aircraft 
with modern weapons can practically duplicate the destructive power of all the 
2,700 planes we unleashed in the great breakout attack from the Normandy beach- 
head. Clearly every technological advance will profoundly affect this problem 
of airpower—including the development of missiles now in production. 


So whether it is 120 groups, 130, 135, or 148, when you have weapons 
whose capacity for destruction has increased manyfold—not i in all in- 
stances, of course—as manyfold as has been indicated, we have an Air 
Force even today with 103 and 106 wings at the end of the fiscal year 
that is capable of delivering a terrifically devastating and destroying 
attack. 

Secretary Tatrnorr. You are correct; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So all the weeping and the wailing and the — 
of teeth is not altogether well-founded. We are not wrecking our 
Air Force, are we? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Weare not wrecking it, no; of course not. 
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INTERIM GOAL A FOUNDATION TO BUILD UP 143 WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then again on page 3, you say: 


Accordingly the budget of the Air Force now presented is based on an interim 
program which continues the expansion of our airpower. 

I will agree with you on that. You do have in here a request for 
funds for the procurement of a large number of very costly airplanes 
which, of course, will be newer, more modern, more complicated, and 
more expensive, and by all the evidence up to now will be capable of a 
much more destructive job than the ones that we now have. 

It would seem that as rapidly as the Air Force has been built up 
since 1950 that it is a good idea to take a little time and shake it down 
and then use this new interim program of 120 groups as a firm base 
upon which to further expand by making your groups more fully 
equipped, not only with the planes we have, but the newer planes, : and 
giving all these men a breather in which to build up their experience 
and then use that—the other services talk about a hard core, but I 
do not like the term—as a firm, solid foundation upon which you could 
build a larger structure. Is that not true, and would that not be the 
effect of it? 

Secretary Taxeorr. I think any interruption of our forward pro- 
gram will make it much more costly to move forward. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would the increased cost come from? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The increased cost would come from dropping 
certain of our models as to delay modernization, and then at a future 
date changing and going forward with them. Again, however, I 
have to go back to the personnel problem, but you do not want to 
discuss this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you get to the personnel problem, I cannot 
follow you in view of the fact that the 1953 funds provided for sub- 
stantially the 143 wings. The 1954 funds will provide still more 
modern planes. How much is it going to cost? 

Secretary Tatzorr. If we can go through and not drop any combat 
aircraft, we are all right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what your exact program is. We have 
not been told yet. That is still in a state of flux. 

Secretary Tarzorr. We have it all here for your inspection. If 
we level off at 120 groups I believe it is going to be much more costly 
to move forward again. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would not the growth, based upon your foundation 
of 120 wings, be a healthy growth? 

Secretary TALBOTT. Oh, certainly. You have to get the 120 wings 
before you get to 143. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, and you can use the interim goal as a firm 
foundation upon which to build up to your 143 wings? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is what we are providing for in the interim 
budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, then, you and I are thinking along 
pretty much the same lines. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Pretty much the same lines; yes. 
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PERSON NEL—REQUIREMENT AND TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. You started to speak about personnel. What is your 
comment on that ? 

Secretary TaLsorr. You know how expensive our training programs 
are ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Secretary Tatrorr. You know what it costs to train a pilot. Our 
program on the 143-wing base was to set up pilot training for 12,000 
pilots per year. At the present time we are running at 7,200. We 
will have to level off at that base, at least that is the way we feel at 
the present time with this program. 

If our force is reduced it will take us a long time to catch up on 
that force in order to go ahead with the modernization. 

Mr. Scrivner. To build up beyond the 7,200 level ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. In my opinion, we ought to build beyond the 
7.200 level. We have this problem in our technical training as well 
as in pilot training. 

Mr. Wuirr. We were 7.200 and we were going to 10.000 and then 
to 12,000. When we obtain the 12,000 we would be able to handle the 
143-wing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at the same time we have been told that in 
order to get beyond the 7,200 you would have to drop some of your 
requirements so far as education and background are concerned. Is 
that not true? If that is true, you will go to what—10,000 ? 

General Picurer. Go to 10,000 and then to 12.000. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you go from 10,000 to 12,000 there is a great pos- 
sibility you might find yourselves in the position of having to drop 
those standards still further, so at least I would judge from that that 
at your level of 10,000 you are getting the type of young men with 
the type of education that you really think is essential. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is the top echelon. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about pilots. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I am talking about our top echelon. If you 
wanted a hundred, your requirements would be viciously stringent. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could make them higher. 

Secretary Tatzorr. The greater the number the lower our standard 
has to be, necessarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in those things again you get a compromise. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And whether you are going to have an output of 
10,000 or 12,000 or 15,000, you would prefer to have them all of the 
high caliber, the caliber of your lower number? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would be better, of course. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I might add that 14 percent of our training 
program is devoted to training foreign pilots and technicians. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, continuing with your statement, on page 3, 
you say: 


a 
gi 
1g 


I do not for one moment consider that we have abandoned the 143-wing Air 
Foree. T think ovr job is to build toward this goal with the most efficient types 
of military aircraft. 

On that there is no argument. 

Secretary TaLsBo . We agree on that. 
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FUND REDUCTION NOT REFLECTED LIN DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


Mr. Scrivner. You continue as follows: 

This we are doing, and the reduction in our request for funds in fiscal year 
1954 will not change delivery schedules of bomber, fighter, and reconnaissance 
aircraft, nor will it prevent our carrying out the 148-wing aircraft program in 
these categories if appropriate reorders of production items are executed by 
July 1954. 

That does not sound like there is any wrecking of the program. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I never used the word “wreck.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that you did not, but other people have. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Principally the newspapers. I do not thing 
that you have heard one man from the Air Force use the words 
“wrecking our program.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to now that is correct. Iam quite sure, knowing 
as many of the men in the Air Force as I do—although | also realize 
some of them are constrained to be not too sympathetic with the 
suggested program of the President—I am quite sure we will not hear 
any of them say that. 


BUILDUP PROGRAM 


Secretary Tatnorr. You are right. I am sure you have in mind 
when we speak about 40 percent of the entire budget being devoted 
to aircraft, that we are on the buildup. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. This program itself shows we are on the 
buildup instead of the tear down. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is why we need more of the funds than 
perhaps otherwise would have been allocated to us. 

Mr. Scrivner, Once again, apparently your thoughts and mine of 
using this interim base as a firm foundation upon which to build 
borne out by your statement on page 4 where you say: 

However, it is my intention to maintain the Air Force Establishment so that 
once a definitive program has been established, we can accomplish the buildup 
in a rapid and orderly manner. 

I think that is perfectly sound and logical. I say that primarily 
because you pointed out the Air Force is in a buildup stage. 

How many wings did we have in 1950? 

General Picner. 46. 

We built up by progression to 95 and were then to go to 143 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not built up to 143 yet. We are on the 
way. 

General Picuer. That is our program, 

Mr. Scrivner. We started at 46 and you more than doubled that 
to 95 and then you went up to 104 and the projection of 143 is more 
than 3 times what it first was, which is a pretty rapid buildup. 
If any corporation could start with 46 plants and in that short period 
of time build up to 106, 110, or 1943, we would say that is pretty 
rapid expansion, would we not? 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And would probably start wondering where we were 
going to get men to run them. 
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AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1954 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, how much will be devoted as far as 
you know, to aircraft procurement out of the fiscal year 1954 money 
which will be authorized ? 

General Sronr. General Asensio can check me, but $3,495 million 
is the figure that I have. 

General Asensio. $3,495,000,000, plus a carryover of about $1,300 
million. 

General Stone. Of new obligating authority and carryover from 
fiscal year 1593 and prior year funds. 

Mr. Hruska. That amounts then to approximately $3,500 million 
of new money, or new authority, plus $1,300 million, which brings 
it to about $4,800 million that will be available for commitments as 
of July 1, 1953? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. Hruska. How much of that money will be spent during fiscal 
year 1954—I mean, actually spent? I do not mean committed, I 
mean spent. 

General Asensto. There will be in the neighborhood of 15 percent 
of those funds, sir, which will represent progress payments on the 
particular contracts that are left. It might be less than 10 percent, 
because the contracts are let over the whole fiscal year and will aver- 
age out pretty low. 

Mr. Hruska. When will the balance be spent ? 

General Asensto. During the ensuing 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Hruska. And that also is on the basis of progress payments 
as the commitments you make in the meantime ripen into the desired 
stage of completion / 

General Asensio. Yes. The major payment is made upon delivery, 
but even so the reason the time drags out considerably longer is that 
there are renegotiations and final settlements which are sometimes 
quite lengthy. 

Mr. Hruska. In a statement given to the committee a few days 
ago Mr. McNeil said: 

The $11.7 billion requested in the 1954 budget when used in conjunction with 
the unexpended balances, will provide sufficient lead time to continue unin- 
terrupted production until the funds appropriated in the fiscal year 1955 can 
be placed under contract. 

Do you agree with that statement in your analysis of the funds? 

General Stone. That is a fair statement. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. In the meantime, and after the appropriations are 
made for this year, and whatever sum it is, there will be in progress 
an overall review of our entire military strategy, will there not, Mr. 
Secretary, according to the present plan ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. And if the result of that review should show that we 
should proceed with a greater or lesser tempo in the accomplishment 
of the so-called 143-wing Air Force, apropriations made a year from 
now will still be made in ample time to continue the development 
toward that goal without missing a beat, without dropping a stitch, 
as it were; is that not correct ? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. On the procurement of aircraft ? 
Mr. Hruska. That is what I have reference to. Is that correct ? 
General Sronr. May I ask a question off the record ¢ 
(Discussion off the record.) 
‘ ‘ ° ° ccXT ary 
General Stone. I think the answer is “No. 
Secretary Tatzorr. I think so, too. 


AIRCRAFT DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


Mr. Hruska. What do you mean by your statement on page « 
when you say: 

The reduction in our request for funds for the fiscal year 1954 will not change 
delivery schedules of the bomber, fighter, and reconnaissance aircraft, nor will 
it prevent our carrying out the 143-wing aircraft program in these categories if 
appropriate reorders of production items are executed by July 1954. 

What do you mean by that statement if the answer to my previous 
question is “No”? 

Mr. Doveras. May I make a comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Hruska. Sure. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think the statement is a correct statement. I think 
the problem of the reorder time to be sure to hold the whole major 
type combat aircraft program is very close rather than ample. This 
aircraft program, within available funds, presents a good many com- 
plicated problems. The staff and the Secretary’s Office have been 
working on it constantly and it is still subject to revision in a number 
of aspects; but as to the major type combat aircraft, we believe, with 
a shorter reorder time of production items being made effective, that 
statement is completely accurate that you have just read. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is by throwing priority to the ordering 
of these planes. 

Mr. Hruska. This particular classification ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. We might call it fighter aircraft, strategic 
aircraft, and reconnaissance. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Hruska. Well, the thing that I am driving at is this: The 
popular conception is that we have not only wrecked, but there is con- 
templated a decimation of the Air Force by the so-called abandon- 
ment of the 143-wing goal. That is found replete in the press; it is 
found replete in commentaries of every kind. You would not agree 
with that statement, would you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Taxzorr. I would not use the word “wrecked” at all. 

Mr. HrvusKa. Decimated, or even impaired substantially. Would 
you go that far? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would say impaired—but not substantially. 

Mr. Hruska. In what way? 

Secretary Tatsorr. There again we have to go back to the person- 
nel and other things that we want to do, bases, and things of that 
kind. We have not really canceled any of the airbases, but we have 
postponed a lot of that activity. 

Mr. Hruska. You and I are talking about something different. I 
am talking about aircraft procurement now, the $3,500 million, ‘plus 
the $1,300 ‘million, and I am not talking about personnel. I am talk- 
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ing about procurement insofar as the wings themselves are concerned, 
not the manning thereof or the basing thereof. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Then you are correct. We have not substan- 
tially hurt anything. 

Mr. Hruska. And considering that Congress is in session virtually 
all the time, and considering that we will be back in session again as a 
body in January—and presumably we will have power and authority 
to delegate additional financial authority—there is nothing lost by 
using this interim goal for the time being until we can get our feet 
on the ground and find out where we are ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Not as far as procurement of combat aircraft 
is concerned. That is all that we are talking about. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON TRANSPORT AND SUPPORTING CRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. In what way would it be different with reference to 
transport and supporting craft? 

Mr. Doveras. As I said, Mr. Hruska, these programs are still in a 
somewhat fluid state, but in my judgment it will be necessary to elimi- 
nate a substantial number of trainer aircraft and certain other sup- 
porting aircraft from the 1954 program to fit the aircraft program into 
the budget now proposed for 1954. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that by reason of the cutback in the 1954 appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. Now, it should be understood that 
the cutbacks may be wholly appropriate to our purposes, but we are 
really not in a position to go into detail on the readjustment. If we 
are not definitely programed to 120 as an interim goal—which has 
advantages and disadvantages—we will not, in my judgment, end up 
programing certain supporting aircraft that we would have supported 
if there were no interim goal, and we were still trying to meet the 
original date for 148 wings. But if the combat aircraft is what we 
try to give reassurance on, we believe that we can handle the old pro- 
gram under the present request. 

Mr. Hruska. And that is the first priority, is it not? 

Mr. Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, as you indicated, this change was 
not due to a cutback of funds in these other programs, but the change 
in program made possible the cutback of funds. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would rather analyze the reasons for the cutback in 
support aircraft when we were able to give you a definite program, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of it is fairly fixed now, as I understand it, 
because a decision was made when you looked over some of the things 
that were suggested that a realistic view decided that immediate 
change did not have to be made, but certain types of planes that had 
been made might not be the ones that you would want to adopt after 
all, plus the fact that there were some of the types of planes that had 
been talked about that had not proceeded far enough in the develop- 
ment stage to be ready to be put into production, to ask money for. 

Mr. Dove.as. There are many factors that contribute to an adjust- 
ment of the program. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Douglas, in short, you are still in the process of 
working out the adjustments on all except the fighter end of it—the 
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combat end of it—and on that you can assure us there will not be any 
impairment on the ordering and the production of aircraft by reason 
of the contemplated 1954 budget as it now stands? 
Mr. Dovewas. I am satisfied any changes in that part of the program 
will be a matter of judgment of the Secretary’s office and the Air Staff. 
Mr. Hruska. And the balance of that program will be forthcoming 


shortly and we will have an answer to that definitely in a short time? 
Mr. Dovuauas. Yes. 


RESULTANT DELAY IN INTERIM GOAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. You stated there were some advantages and some dis- 
advantages with reference to 120 wings. Is not that same thing true 
with 143 wings—there are some advantages and some disadvantages— 
bearing in mind the limitation of funds we have in the original 1954 
budget as proposed ¢ 

Mr. Dovenas. Yes; I think that is true. I will state what I have 
in mind. I have in mind any designation of an interim goal lower 
than the original goal, I think, will result in some delay. ‘Now, that 
can be stated to be a disadvantage if the urgency is such that no delay 
should be admitted. I think that there is definitely something to be 
said for consolidating the position in connection with a review of all 
capabilities and requirements before moving ahead if a minimum of 
time is all that is involved in postponement. 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Secretary Tausorr. I think that you had better bear in mind, Mr. 
Hruska, that any program for 120 wings eliminates much of our pro- 
graming primarily in the personnel field for 143 wings and involves 
mostly our training of pilots and personnel. That is going to be very 
difficult to pick up. Is that correct, General Twining? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. When we drop training, we drop back from 
our 143-wing program; that is something that will be very difficult 
to pick up and we will lose that time. 

Mr. Hruska. I presume that that would come under personnel 
quirements, would it not ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Hruska. How much difference is there in that? 

Secretary Tatzorr. It is not a question of money; it is a question 
of time—personnel ceilings. 

General Twininc. Fixing a ceiling. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you mean that the reduced moneys available 
the 1954 budget for aircraft will bear on that question ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Oh, yes; that and your personnel ceiling. We 
have not gotten into personnel. 

Mr. Wurrr. Actually, what happened was, first, we got the person- 
nel ceiling before anything happened. We got a ceiling of 960,000 
military personnel. That is what Mr. T albott is ts alking about—the 
960,000 people would not let you go on toward the 143 wings. 

Let us put it this way : If we were held to 960,000, we probably could 
never get to 143 wings. The question is, How far can we spread the 
960,000? If in the review that is coming up this summer and fall, 
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they set a goal for us and let us go above the 960,000 to man the 
wings, we might get by except for one danger that we are facing, 
that is, the people we are going to lose in 1955 and 1956 whose 4-year 
enlistments are up. We are losing 185,000 approximately in 1955 and 
185,000 in 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, but personnel is a current thing. That can 
vary from year to year. 

Mr. Wuirr. It takes us about a year to train a man; we have to 
start. putting our men into training a year in advance at least in order 
for them to take the place of the men coming out. I am not saying 
that we cannot do it. It is a question of how long this review takes 
before we are allowed to move. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that Secretary Finletter—and 
with all due respect to him I am sure Secretary Talbott is equally as 
capable, with his background of experience—told us that by increas- 
ing the wings 50 percent it would take only a 13-percent increase in 
personnel. Was that not the statement that he made? 

General Asensto. Yes. That was due primarily to a change in the 
manning standards. We had established under the 95-wing program 
certain requirements for crew ratios and other activities of the Air 
Force which would assure the replacements to carry on. Recognizing 
that this would mean that we had more wings to man, we reduced in 
these areas, where practical, in order to assure that we had the aircraft 
and the combat wings ready to go. It was a very abrupt shift in the 
approach toward the manning which enabled the manning of a 
higher number of wings in the “force, without a comparable increase 
in numbers of personnel. 


Mr. Scrivner. Could not that same rule be applied here just as 
effectively ? 
General Twrntne. It is going to have to be more drastic. 


SHAKEDOWNS IN OVERHEAD SECTIONS 


Mr. Wurrte.. What we will have to do is to take the 960,000 and try 
to shake down as much as we can out of the overhead sections 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of places where the Air Force can 
shake down in overhead functions. 

Mr. Wnuire. We are trying to do it now. Mr. Talbott is having a 
personnel man brought up to allocate against these wings; and when 
we see that, if the amount that we have shaken down is not sufficient 
to go ahead—if we are then allowed to go ahead—TI think we will be 
all right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you find after you really make a shakedown and 
drop to the point where you really should be that the personnel ceil- 
ings are still too low, there is no question in my mind that if you make 
a presentation of that to the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget. and in turn to the Congress, the ceiling will be adjusted. 

Mr. Waurrr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrrvner. You are all borrowing a great deal of unnecessary 
Worry. 

Secretary Tarzorr. But do not forget, Mr. Scrivner, this restudy 
with the new Chiefs of Staff may mean that we may come up with 
106, 114, or 180 wings. We do not know. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And you may find out that you can get along with 
960,000 men. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Any of these things may happen. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Secretary Tatsorr. What we are trying to do is to hold ourselves 
in a position where, if they say we need more than 120 wings, we will 
not jeopardize ourselves by an elimination of these functions to bring 
on this personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. This present situation is going to do it. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. Tet me say something off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska, do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Hruska. I think that is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, it somewhat appears that we are plead- 
ing with you and the Air Force people to please say that you can 
reduce the Air Force budget by $5 billion, or about 30 percent, and 
not do any injury to Air Force objectives. Well, I do not see any 
reason why anybody should beat about the bush. No qualified per- 
son in the Air Force, from the Secretary on down, is going to tell 
Congress that you can make such a reduction without to some degree 
impairing the Air Force buildup. 

Am I right or wrong in that statement? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think you are right. 

Mr. Manon. To say that you could cut the Air Force budget by 
one-third and not retard the attainment of Air Force objectives 
would be an evidence of either stupidity or something worse. 

Was it your suggestion, Mr. Talbott, that the Air Force budget and 
Air Force personnel ceilings, and so forth, be reduced, with this $5 
billion reduction ? 

Secretary Tatsotrr. No, sir. Let me get that question clear. 

Mr. Manon. Was it your suggestion; was it your thought; or did 
you dream up the idea that we ought to reduce the Air Force budget 
which was presented to Congress in January by $5 billion? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, was it yours, General Twining? 

General Twrnt1na. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us just lay it on the line here. How did it come 
about if the top people in the Air Force did not suggest it or work it 
out? You admit that you are up in the air as to all the implications 
of it. From where did it come? Did it come from Mr. McNeil or 
Secretary Wilson ? 


RECOMMENDED REDUCTION OF AIR FORCE STAFF 


Secretary Tatsorr. The Air Force made a study shortly after we 
came into office—shortly after I came into office—and came up with 
a substantial recommended cut. That was done by the Air staff itself. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Approximately what was that recommended 
cut ¢ 
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Secretary Tavsorr. That recommended cut was almost $2 billion. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is the Air staff itself. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Secretary Tatnorr. We did not—even the Air staff did not—feel it 
was necessary to have the amount as provided in the original budget. 

Mr. Manon. In the original budget? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. But when you say a cut of 
$5 billion, we would like to see our Air Force budget higher than it is. 
Surely. We would feel a little bit more comfortable “with the task 
which is put before us. But I can say this perfectly honestly: We are 
closer in our thoughts and we believe that the present budget is nearer 
correct numerically than the original budget was. 

Mr. Manon. Than the original budget ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I presume you feel it is your duty to support the 
$5 billion cut, because you are a part of the administration, so to sneak ; 
but you can certainly give us your personal views, and the Air Force 
people can give personal views, if requested to give those personal 
views before the committee. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What was this suggested figure of reduction which 
the Air staff considered might be safe? I would like to have it made 
more exact. Was it $2.1 billion? $2.2 billion? What was it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. What would you say on that? 

General Twrxina. I forget the exact figure. Those things would 
have been done, in fact, before Mr. Finletter left. We discussed some 
of them, and we were going to take them out. Will you explain 
that more? 

General Asensto. Actually, what happened was that certain of the 
basic premises upon which the original budget, which was submitted 
in January, was founded were changed and we were asked to re- 
evaluate the Air Force requirements on the basis of those changes. 
That was done. 

On that basis the original estimate of $16.8 billion which was in- 
corporated in the January budget became $15.2 billion, a change of 
about $1.6 billion. This recommendation was based upon a review 
of progress since the December which had passed, and taking into 
consideration certain directed guidance that was given us which 
altered somewhat the guidance upon which the original budget was 
founded. 

Mr. Manon. What was this guidance?) What were those factors? 

General Asensio. May I speak off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. I do not see why. 


RESERVE FOR WARTIME ATTRITION 


General Asensto. Well, sir, we had a situation where we had incor- 
porated in the original budget certain funds to the extent of $350 
million for aircraft reserves and related spare parts over and above 
the aircraft necessary to equip the wings. 

Mr. Manon. For peacetime oper ration? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. This was to accommodate wartime at- 
trition. The amount was relatively small, but it did represent a start 
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in the direction of providing these reserves which are comparable to 
similar reserves in the other services. That item was deleted. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there is certainly no secret about the fact that 
you have been budgeting in recent years for aircraft for eer 
defense, and you have not taken into i ation in your budgeting 
aircraft required to meet the attrition of wi 

General Asensio. That is certainly anh sir. This was the first 
Instance. 

Mr. Manon. That was a proposed change in policy about which 
reasonable men might differ? 

General Asensio. That is right, s 

Mr. Manon. I see. All right. 


SLIPPAGE 


Secretary Tatsorr. Another item in there that had to do with it was 
slippage. 

General Asensto. That is right, sir; but that is what I meant by 
saying we had taken into account the current developments, which 
we must do in any case. But that was relatively small. 

We did have a situation where immediately upon the change of 
administration we received a directive to reduce civilian personnel. 
That effect was taken into consideration in the new estimate. 

Those are factors typical of the approach which was taken which 
enabled the submission of the reduced estimate. 

Mr. Manon. So the Air Force itself was in a position upon its own 
initiative to present a reduced estimate. 

General Asensio. The Air Force was in a position to take into 
account on its own only those current developments represented by 
delays in anticipated production, and similar items which would have 
affected the program. Unless the basis of the program ate 
no large change in the budget can be made. But we did take into 
account the new changes, whether directed or whether occurring by 
happenstance, which changed the background against which we were 
measuring. 


ANALYSIS OF REVISED ESTIMATES CONSIDERED BY AIR STAFF 


Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to have in the record at this point a 
statement showing for each appropriation item what the request of 
Congress would have been—for aircraft and related procurement for 
major procurement other than aircraft, and so forth—under the revised 
program which was at one time considered by the Air Staff. Can you 
give that information ? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. The $15.2 billion? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asenstio. I do not have it with me, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I just want it in the record. 

General Twintnc. We will get it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Department of the Air Force analysis of Air Force Apr. 7, 1954, revised estimates 
of fiscal year 1954 new obligating euthertty 


Appropriation Amount 
Aircraft and related procurement $5, 308, 035 
Major procurement other than aircraft 686, 714 
Acquisition and construction of real property = 663, 977 
Maintenance and operations : 4, 215, 394 
Military personel requirements 3, 615, 309 
Research and development — , ; 542, T70 

14, 917 
Air National Guard____~_- a 123, 116 
Contingencies Wet stessctes : 31, 000 


| es P 15, 201, 232 


Notr.—These revised estimates were submitted by the Department of the Air Force to 
the Secretary of Defense. No official request was made by the Secretary of Defense for 
these estimates, nor was any official action taken thereon by the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Douatas. General Asensio recalls the fact that those budget 
estimates are all classified as secret. There is no objection to submit- 
ting them all to the committee, but I think it is the position of the 
Defense Department that those represent working interdepartmental 
papers or intradefense papers, and I would think there was objection 
to their being declassified. The committe, of course, gets them on 
request. We would like to have you understand all developments. 

Mr. Manon. Throughout our work on this committee we have al- 
ways had the different stages of breakdown when we requested them. 
For example, in the ¢ alendar year 1950 there was a wide variation of 
submissions, as you know. In other years that was also true. I do 
not see any reason why the record should not show, and the Congress 
should not know, what these figures should be. 


PRECEDENT OF REDUCTIONS IN ORIGINAL BUDGET PRESENTATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At the time you are discussing that it might be 
well to point out that as a matter of historical precedent there has 
never been a time when the request for the Air Force or the Army or 
the Navy which was made to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President was not decreased. 

Mr. Manon. I would not say there never had been a time, but 
generally speaking the Secretary of Defense makes a decrease, or it 
is made by the President. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably both. 

Mr. Manon. Well, probably both. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been on these committees since 1946, and I 
cannot recall 1 single year in which it was not stated that the Armed 
Forces in the original presentation had asked for much more than 
they got from the Secretary of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President. The Bureau of the Budget is the President, of 
course. That has always been the case. 

Mr. Manon. The record for this year shows that it was the Secre- 
tary of Defense who wrote the defense budget that was carried to the 
White House, and that it was not altered by | the Bureau of the Budget. 
Am I correct in that ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know that. I assume that it is correct, 
but I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which Secretary ? 
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Mr. Manon. I am talking about Secretary Wilson. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I do not know that, but I imagine that was the 
way it happened. 

General Asrnsio. The only point to make clear here, sir, is that 
inasmuch as this classification was established by the Department 
of Defense, we will have to get the clearance of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. I do not want to embarrass you. We will 
have the Department of Defense send it direct if there is any hesi- 
tancy on the part of the Air Force to do so. 

Mr. Doveras. I do not think there is any hesitaton in furnishing it. 
I think it is merely as to treating it as declassified. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem a very queer and strang thing if, in 
considering the January budget and the breakdown and the ‘present 
budget and the breakdown, we could not have the information which 
went into the making of the budgets. 

Mr. Dove.as. I am sure you would want much information that 
went into it, but I think it would be very easy to perhaps have such 
figures misunder stood for some purposes. They were arrived at on 
the best judgment basis under the pressure of coming up with new 
figures. Severdl months have cialis since that time. All of us know 
au “good deal more, both about expenditures during the current year 
and stated production and a variety of other fac tors. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Dovetas. So that to say that the April 7 figures represented a 
firm and final Air Force position, I think, might be misleading. I 
would say it did represent the Air Force position on that day, but 
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we have all been learning a lot about the problem of trying to pro- 
vide the Air Force we need as economically as possible. 


RESULTS OF STUDIES IN REDETERMINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. But you did not at a later date, after having more time 
to study it, come up with a $5 billion reduction. Or did you. I want 
the record to show the facts. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think sometimes questions like that do not lend 
themselves to a very quick answer. 

Mr. Manon. Wearenotinahurry. ‘Take your time. 

Mr. Doveras. We spent weeks of discussion. The Air Staff spent 
weeks of discussion. There were various suggestions and approaches 
to the problem of coming up with a final requirement for fiscal 1954. 
As there always are, there — various views as to requirements in 
the aircraft items, in personnel, and in other items. 

It is my attitude and view at the present time that we are satisfied 
with his budget as an Air Force budget. We would be very unhappy 
about it, because we are still aiming at the 143-wing Air Force, if we 
thought for a moment that there would not be a definitive and ade- 
quate redetermination of all capabilities and military requirements, 
and that upon that determination we can go ahead to produce what- 
ever is required with a minimum of delay. I express my view that I 
am not concerned about the extent of that delay as we now see it in 
relation to the national security. 

Mr. Manon. Now, Mr. Secretary, that may be your view, but the 

Air Force people who have testified here before us have categorically 
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said that under this program we will have at the end of 1955 a 120- 
wing program; and that you have to readjust yourself to this $5 
billion cut and this personnel cut; and that that is the plan at this 
time. 

Mr. Doveuas. Sir, we have to adopt a figure and a date for plan- 
hing purposes and a budget purpose, but the thing that is essential—— 


PLANNED DATE FOR COAL OF 120 WINGS 


Mr. Manion. Will you agree that the present planned date is the 
120 wings by the end of fiscal 1955 or fiseal 1956? 

Mr. Dovcias. Our present date on it is the middle of fiseal 1956; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Manion. That is for the 120 wings. 

Mr. Dove.as. I would be very unhappy about that, and I am sure 
the whole Air Force would be equally or more unhappy about it, if 
it were not for our confidence that there will be a proper redetermi- 
nation with an opportunity to go ahead if the go ahead is indicated. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you did not think that this was a 
false economy step and an unjustified cut which will be later remedied 
you would be most unhappy? That is putting it a little brutally. 

Mr. Doveras. Not at all. I do not think that is a fair deduction 
from my statement. Isaid I am confident that the right requirements 
will come out of this restudy. If a different Air Force structure and 
strength is indicated I expect to feel very happy about it, because I 
think it will receive ad quate military consideration. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Douglas, by the same token if the Air Force 
made a review on its own, without reference to the 120-wing Air 
Force, and found that the 143-wing Air Force was inadequate pur- 
suant to that study, they would be just as unhappy if the increased 
amount were not allowed as they would be under the premise you 
have just described; is that right? 

Mr. Doueias. That is correct, si 

Mr. Hruska. There is nothing static in this thing. It moves and 
changes as it goes along; is that right ? 

Mr. Dove.as. There is a constant change. 

fr. Manon. I have the witness, if I may. 

Mr. Scrrvner. There is no particular halo around the figure 143, 
is there ? 

Mr. Dove.as. There is a halo of its approval by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, by the executive department, and by the Congress. From 
my own position I think it is the best statement of a requirement as 
the result of a study of military requirements. I am very happy to 
see a full reconsideration of the matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. In other words, it is not anything that 
cannot be looked at a second time. 

Mr. Dove.as. It is not a permanent, perfect determination, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have to accept the program, Mr. Secretary, or 
resign, 

Secretary Taursorr. All right. We would be very unhappy if it 
were not for this redetermination. I think this review and redeter- 
mination of forces is proper and the Air Force program may be in- 
creased beyond the interim goal as a result. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is found to be what is needed. 





Secretary Taunorr. If that is found to be what we require. But 
I am satisfied that insomuch as this was arrived at by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff after a long study, that this was our requirement- I have 
assumed that there have been no changes in world affairs that will 
reduce that requirement. However in view of our own technical de 
velopments I believe a restudy of our force requirement will be useful. 

Mr. Mauon. Well, Mr. Secretary, this thing is not static and it 
ebbs and flows and moves forward and backward. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. Manon. But for the present we are moving backward. I wish 
you would understand that. We are moving backward. You are 
reprograming and changing your objectives. That is what we have 
been told. That is what the printed record will reveal. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are trying to hold in abeyance for a go- 
ahead on 143 wings. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are trying to hold ourselves so that we can 
with the least possible damage go forward to 143 wings if we are 
so instructed. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but every time you reprogram and reschedule 
aircraft and reschedule personnel you have wasted time, lost motion, 
and a delay in the buildup. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. It is said that Nero fiddled while Rome burned. If 
we get into a global war, and nobody knows whether we are going 
to or not, the people of the country might say of the Pentagon officials 
that they did not fiddle while Rome burned, they just restudied and 
reprogramed. It is that sort of thing that is disturbing Congress and 
the members of the Democratic Party and members of the Republican 
Party, because we are all Americans. 

Mr. Hruska. Those same people read history, and have seen the 
headline news of 12 and 14 years ago. They witnessed the situation 
in France, where they did not study and review, and the Maginot line 
still stands as a monument to their stupidity. You will have to find 
a medium ground somewhere. 

Mr. Manon. May I have the witness? 

Mr. Hruska. Here we have a situation of changes which Mr. Doug 
las described which have occurred since March 6. This 143-wing 
business was decided about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Doveras. In October of that year. 

Mr. Hruska. There have been technological advances and develop 
ments, and a lot of things have occurred since then. It seems to me 
that if you are going to take a position of not reviewing from time 
to time, we are in the position of freezing designs right now. 

Mr. Manon. If the gentleman wants to participate in an argument 
for the record, of course we are not supposed to be witnesses. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been a pretty good one up to now. 

Mr. Manon. The thing I am objecting to is not restudying. You 
ought to le awake ever night, maybe, and restudy and. firure out 
ways to reprogram and do a better job But do not put on the brakes 
while you are doing the restudying. That is the position I am taking 
in this matter. That is the problem which worries me. You have set 
your objective without a restudy and without a reprograming which is 
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well considered. You have set your objective for 1956 back from 143 
wings to 120 wings. That is the point. 

Secret: ury Taxporr. It is all a question of a calculated risk. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

I yield to the chairman. 


FORWARD PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon, I could not let the testimony you have 
given, go by without challenging it, because I think you have incor- 
porated in your statement things which were not necessarily incorp- 
orated in many of the presentations the Secretary has made. As has 
been shown here, the present funds, the previous year funds, the 1953 
funds plus what is asked for here are not going backward in the 
planned production program at all. They are going forward and not 
backward. 

Mr. Manon. It is going forward, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But not as fast as we had planned it to the 143-wing 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just exactly. 

Mr. Manon. That is the whole point. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would not agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the exception of some of the items we reviewed 
and determined would not be put into the new program, because of 

various reasons. First you felt one of them would not be needed quite 
as soon as that. You felt you should use the presently produced model 
a little longer. Also, there is the fact that there were some of them you 
anticipated have not yet gone far enough in development to put on 
the production line. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not going backward, is it? 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is not going backward. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I did not say it was going backward in that 
spot. But there are spots in which we are going backward. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. But that is what he would have you indicate. The 
one big point you made that did indicate a backward trend was a re- 
duction in personnel, 

Secretary Tatnorr. And training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That comes into personnel. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a matter than can be overcome fairly rapid- 
ly, if the study shows that it is necessary, because we are going to 
be in session here. At least, I do not know of any way they can get 
through with Congress yet. I know we will be back in January, and 
there are indications we may even be back here in September or Octo- 
ber. I do not know. 

Secretary Taxzorr. There is no question about this interim period 
being a delay. 





Mr. Scrivner. So much of it is a delay, surely. 
Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Mahon is correct in the statement that it 
is some delay. 


Mr. Scrivner. But it is not as fatal as some would have us believe. 
Mr. Hruska. It carries advantages and disadvantages, 
does it not? 
Secretary Ta.porr. No, sir. It carries the disadvantage that you 


might spend money during that period, that may be a waste. I do 
not know which is the more wasteful. 


is all a question of the calculated risk. 
Mr. Dougias. Mr. Chairman, may I be excused, sir? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes, Mr. Douglas. 


however, 


As I said a moment ago, it 


EXPENDITURE ESTIMATE 
Mr. Manon. 


Record correct ¢ 


Is this statement which I quote from the Congressional 


The new budget limitation on Air Force expenditures for fiscal year 1954 to 
$15.1 billion can be achieved only by delaying or canceling equipment con- 
tracted for with fiscal year 1953 and prior-year funds. 

General Asensio. That statement is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Wuire. It is not correct ? 

General Asensio. There is an estimate of expenditures. 
no limitation at the present time. 


Mr. Manon. Quoting the statement further: 


There is 


In terms of airframe weight, the proposed cut would reduce fiscal year 1954 
deliveries about 7 percent, fiscal year 1955 19 percent, and fiscal year 1956 19 
percent. 

Is there anything correct about that? 

General Asensto. We should have to determine the basis for that 
statement and the sufficiency of the statement. We do not have such 
material with us, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You say in response to the first question 
here that this limitation of $15 billion in spending might not neces- 
sarily mean these reductions because that limitation “has not been 
firmly and irrevocably fixed; is that your point ? 

General Asensto. There is no limitation. There has been an esti- 
mate which was provided by the Department of Defense, reflecting 


exactly that figure, but we have received no specifics to indicate that 
it was a limitation. 


Secretary Tatrorr. Mr. Mahon, may I say this 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tatzorr. They would like to have us hold our expendi- 
tures to $15.1 billion if it is feasible and proper. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is feasible and proper? 

Secretary Tatnorr. We are scheduling for a higher figure. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


Secretary Tatsorr. And told the Department of Defense that is 
what we were doing. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 


Secretary Tatzorr. And they agree. We will not hold to that figure 
of $15.1 billion. 
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Mr. Manon. Then you think that Air Force expenditures will be 
greater in fiscal 1954 than the 15.1 billion? 

Mr. Wurre. I think we do not know. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We do not know that one. It will be close, Mr. 
Mahon. We might go to $15.6 billion, surely. That is a flexible 
figure. I think it can be adjusted to our needs. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, you think you would be permitted to 
revise the figure upward ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right, if we find in our studies it is necessary. 
Can I give you one thing off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it on. 

Secretary Tateorr. Then I will skip it, because I would rather not 
have it on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can take it off if you feel it is necessary. 

Secretary Ta.norr. It is not particularly apropos. 


ORIGIN OF SUGGESTED REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Manon. Well, then, I believe the interrogation has estab- 
lished that the Air Force itself did not contrive, recommend, propose, 
or suggest the S5 billion reduction in the Air Force budget. 

Secretary TALBOTT. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. So far as you know it came from the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Secretary TaLsorr. That is correct; but not the entire amount. Oh, 
no: not the entire amount. 

Mr. Mauon. Some of the suggested reduction went through your 
own oftice. 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Part of it was through them and part of it was 
through us. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. In other words, we went down so far and they 
went down a little further. i 

Mr. Manon. When it is said that the Air Force will have available 
in the next fiscal year $40 billion, it is not meant to say that they 
will have available $40 billion for expenditure in fiscal 1954. . 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. That is appropriated and unexpended 
funds. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT AND PRODUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Marion. What airplanes under the 120-wing program would 
yon eliminate from the previously planned 143-wing program? How 
many planes? What general types? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Do you have that figure exactly, General ? 

General Stone. That figure has not been released yet: it is now 
being developed. ; 

Secretary Tatsorr. You would not have that. 

Mr. Wurre. I saw the figures, sir. It depends on the study that 
is being made now on lead time, what figure we come out with. on the 
amount that would be eliminated. 
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Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know how many contracts would be 
canceled. 

Secretary Tauzorr. We have not yet firmed up our aircraft pro- 
duction schedules. I will let you know when we have completed our 
study. 

Mr. Manon. And what would be the cost of the contracts? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No contracts would be canceled for that reason. 
We may cancel contracts for other reasons, but none on the cutback. 
I am really not thinking of plane contractors, but I am thinking of 
accessories and things like that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You must bear in mind always in this darned 
lead time, which is a confusing word to use, we have a lead time on 
some of these things of over 214 years. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If you adhere to your present schedule, which 
has been explained to us as 120 wings for mid-fiscal year 1956, the 
schedule which you say you are gearing yourselves to here, what I 
want to see is the figure for what planes will be eliminated in that 
program over that period. 

Secretary Tarsorr. All right. I do not think we have that figure 
as yet worked out. Do you know it pretty close, General Picher ¢ 

General Proner. Yes, sir. So far as reductions from our procure- 
ment plans are concerned, the number we have now is 2,241, but that 
is still subject to adjudication in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Those aircraft are in three kinds of funding: From 1952 and 
1953 contracts, and from 1952-53 funds for which we have money 
but where there are no contracts, and withdrawals from 1954 pro- 
duction schedules, which, obviously, we have no 1954 funds for as yet. 

Mr. Manon. Well, in other words, this budget now before us pro- 
vides for a reduction in funds for aircraft and related procurement 
from $6.6 billion to $3.4 billion ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. | would like some enlightenment now as to what you 
would buy with the $3.4 billion as contrasted with what you would 
buy with the $6.6 billion. 

General Stoner. That information can be furnished. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Stone. It is now being cleared and restudied. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have not wanted to embarrass you in any 
way, and I do not think I have. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Not a bit. 

Mr. Manon. You took care of yourself nicely. I want to point up 
this fact: I applaud all efforts on your part and on the part of those 
who work with you to eliminate waste and secure better management. 
The Air Force has been growing very rapidly. It goes up and it 
goes down, but generally the over: all trend has been upward in recent 
years. Itis impossible to prevent some waste and mismanagement in 
a large organization, or even in a small one, but I for one want to see 
every dollar pruned from the former budget and from the present 
budget which can safely be pruned, without hurting the defense 
buildup. 

Secretary Tarzorr. Right. 
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Mr. Manon. Getting more for our money is what we all want. Do 
not ever think, please, I am in anyway critical of any savings. My 
only objective is that I do not want to cut the—— 

Secretary Tarzorr. Strength. 

Mr. Manon. Strength of the Air Force. 

Secretary Taxsorr. Right. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have made as good an argument as any- 
body could make in pointing out here what Winston Churchill and 
Montgome sry and others have said about the importance of air power. 
I just want to be strong. I think it is an insurance policy which this 
atin: needs and can afford to pay for. But we do not want to pay 
for any surplus fat or any waste. 

If you will supply this general information for the record, that 
will be fine. 

BUDGETARY DECISION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, the inference has been made in vari- 
ous places that the decision on this budget was the decision of Secre- 
tary Wilson. Certainly it was not his alone; was it? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I suppose not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not know that it was not ? 

Secretary Targorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, this was discussed not only by 
Secretary Wilson but by the entire National Security Council; was 
it not? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I understand so. I was not present. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be fair to assume that in all these discus- 
sions not only was the Secretary of Defense present but also the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services. 

General Twrntnec. Just the Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just the Chairman ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Just the Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody represented them. 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is General Bradley. 

Mr. Scrivner. There have been discussions where all the Chiefs of 
Staff took part in them; have there not? 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nota one? No place at any time? 

General Twirntne. Not the Chiefs of Staff, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the weakness of this thing. 

General Twrninc. The Chairman, of course, attends the National 
Security Council meetings, and he is bound to have been in it, but 
we have no program in connection with this in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as such. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bradley told us that they never fixed funds. 

General Twrxtne. But these forces have never been looked at by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not once? 

General Twintna. No, sir. Asa group. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have individually? 

General Twintne. Oh, yes, sir. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Each Chief of Staff represents his own service. 

General Twintna. He has seen his own. We have never seen the 
Navy’s, for instance. 
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Secretary Taxzorr. Officially the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not, as 
I understand it, participated in the budget preparation. 

Mr. Wurre. That is why it is called, sir, the interim one, because the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will look at it as a body. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is the program, and not the money. 

Mr. Wuire. The forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the program. 

Mr. Hrusxa. In fact, that was General Bradley’s testimony. They 
concerned themselves with force goals, and that is what they discussed, 
and not dollars. 

Secretary Tarzotr. Right. 

Mr. Manon. But he did not say, Mr. Hruska, that they discussed 
this present program at all, so far as I know. That is corroborated 
by what General Twining says. 

General Twintna. I am sure they did not. 

Mr. Hruska. Not as a group, but you did individually. 

General Twintna. Individually, with our own service; yes. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force discusses the Air Force and the Navy 
the Navy? 

Mr. Scrivner. And then you transmit that to the Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twrntna. He had the overall information. I do not know 
what he went over over there, sir. I believe General Vandenberg was 
there that day for General Bradley at the meeting. What they dis- 
cussed there I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, there were several meetings, were 
there not; would you not assume? 

General Twintna. I would assume so. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not the sole judgment of Secretary Wilson. 

Secretary Tatrnorr. I have never said it was the sole judgment of 
Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been the inference made. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean to leave that inference. Certainly I 
think it is the MeNeil-Wilson-Kyes budget, generally speaking. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must have been the President, too. 

Mr. Manon. He submitted it, but he did not suggest the Air Force 
cut, either, according to the testimony. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not there. 

Mr. Manon. I was not, either. 

Secretary Tatsottr. Neither was I. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it was not the product of one man; I am quite 
sure of that. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must have been the product of not only one but 
several high-level discussions. 

Secretary Tatrnorr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could be naturally assumed they were as high as 
the White House. 

Secretary Tarzorr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The present man in the White House has a very good 
reputation as a military man; does he not? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Well, he has the best reputation on everything, 
not alone military strategy. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Certainly I am not going to say—and I do not be- 
lieve you would—that President Eisenhower, with all his vast back- 
ground of military experience, his unsurpassed loyalty, and his in- 
comparable, good judgment is going to take any step which would 
weaken our national security. Do you think he would? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Certainly not. But you must bear in mind his 
advisers on what the expenditures were to be. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many years has he been in the military service ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. All his life, I suppose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Probably he is as conversant with the 
military as any one man in America. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, Mr. Chairman, if—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently I am testifying now. 

Secretary Tatporr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. He knows personally every one of these men, does 
he not? 

Secretary Tartsorr. I think so. Everyone that advised him, 
certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. He knows them in all their strength and in all their 
weakness. Knowing that I would assume—perhaps you will not agree 
with me—that he would know pretty well how to evaluate their 
advice. Is my assumption logical? 

Secretary Tautzorr. I have tried to reflect those same views in my 
statement. But I do not know whether the detailed study was pre- 
sented to General Eisenhower. That I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would guess that it was, would you not? 

Mr. Manon. That is a tenuous thing upon which to base testimony. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would not want to guess. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we can find out some other way. 

Secretary Tarrorr. I think, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Hruska. I have one question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Go ahead, Mr. Hruska. 


WING STRENGTH IN 1956 UNDER ORIGINAL AND REVISED PLANS 


Mr. Hruska. It was stated a bit ago that with this cutback in the 
budget down to $3 billion plus there would be 120 wings achieved by 
midfiseal year 1956. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Right. 

Mr. Hruska. If there were not that cutback in the budget, how 
many wings would there be by mid-fiscal-year 1956 ? 

General Twintnc. The progr am was 143 w ings. 

Mr. Hruska. Would 148 wings be achieved by January 1, 1956, if 
it were not for this cutback? 

General Twintnc. We were discussing mid-1956. 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. That is January 1, 1956. 

General Twintnc. That was the plan; yes, sir. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. That was the plan as to how many wings would have 
been produced ? 

General TwiIntnc. 143 

Mr. Hruska. 143 wings would have been produced ? 

General Twrnina. Yes. 
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Mr. Hruska. The cutback means there will be 120 by January 
1. 19562 ; ; 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right. 

General Twinine. That is correct. 


COMPARISON OF DEGREE OF MODERNIZATION AND FULLNESS OF STRENGTH 


Mr. Hruska. In the same state of fullness and completeness and 
organization in each instance ? 

General Twinine. The same degree of modernization in the 120 as 
there would have been in the 143. 

Mr. Hruska. There would be? 

General Twininc. The same degree of modernization; yes. Either 
force would have been modernized relatively in about the same man- 
ner, with brand new equipment. 

Mr. Hruska. And the same fullness of strength wing for wing? 

General Twinine. That is right. This 120, I am afraid, is going 
to be a little lower in strength. We are going to have to stretch out 
quite a bit on this 120 wings because of that personnel ceiling; but 
we feel we can do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have the planes but not the personnel ¢ 

General Twinitne. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is where you say you will have to make the 
stretchout; in the personnel, primarily ¢ 

General Twintne. The personnel will be spread thinner in the 120- 
wing concept, under that personnel ceiling, than they would have been 
under our concept of the 143 wings. You will have less people in 
support, particularly, and maybe less in the units to get the job done. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many men did you anticipate you would have 
for the 143 wings? 

General Picner. 1,155,000, 


EXPENDITURE OF MONEY FOR PLANES TO BE DELIVERED IN 1956 


Mr. Hruska. Now wait a minute. We had an expenditure schedule 
given us for that $434 billion which would not indicate that that would 
be spent anywhere before 1956, did we not? Where would the money 
come from for the completion of these wings? As I remember, it 
was stated here that about 15 percent of this $314 billion would ~~ 
spent in fiscal year 1954. Another portion thereof would be in 19 
But the bulk of it would be over a period of 4 and 5 years. 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. If that is true, how would the existence or nonexist- 
ence of that $314 billion affect the production of wings by January 
1, 1956? 

General Picuer. Because, sir, the fiscal 1951, 1952, and 1953 appro- 
priations would have bought the airplanes to modernize the 143-wing 
program. 

Mr. Hruska. And those moneys are still available, are they not? 
They will not be affected by the cutback. 

General Picner. If you figure a lead time of 2 years, and if the 
1953 funds are to pay for the modernization, those aircraft would 
have been delivered in fiscal 1955, with the exception of the aireraft 
for the tactical bombers and tactical reconnaissance. During that 
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year the expenditures for those aircraft woul. aave come in as obliga- 
tions against the Treasury. Then if it is moved another year forward, 
you would still have a year’s latitude to pick up those aircraft by the 
end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Hruska. Here is a reduction of approximately $3 billion, but 
the bulk of that will not be spent until after 1956. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Wait a minute. Not the bulk of it. I do not 
quite agree on your lead time on that. You say in 2 years we ought 
to get the bulk of that; in 1956. 

Mr. Hruska. I am just going by what was testified. 

Secretary Tazorr. I did not quite agree on that 4 to 5 years. That 
is a lead time we have not run into. 

General Asensio. This is not a lead time; it is time for reflection of 
expenditures. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I understand. 

General Some. May I try to straighten out one matter that might 
help? The $314 billion is for orders for aircraft to continue the mod- 
ernization, ri ather than for initial equipment. 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. My question was as to when that would reflect 
itself in terms of planes, with reference to canner 1, 1956. 

General Srone. Well, all the airplanes or nearly all the airplanes 
we buy with this money, the new obligational quthoeity you are talk- 
ing about, which we get in fiscal year 1954 under the regular budget, 
are to be delivered by the end of 1956. They are airc raft to continue 
modernization of the force in being. 

Mr. Hruska. It all goes back to the expenditure. If it will not be 
spent for 4 or 5 years, how much difference will there be by reason of 
the fact that you do not put another $3 billion or $6 billion on the 
end # 

General Sronr. I see what you mean. The bulk of the airplanes 
will be delivered. There will be continued minor expenditures after 
the fiscal year 1956 for changes and one thing and another for some of 
the airplanes that may not be delivered. The bulk of the numbers of 
airplanes we buy with this new obligational authority in fiscal 1954 
will be delivered by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Hruska. You are going to have to revamp your spending 
schedule, then ? 

General Asensto. No, sir, because it runs like a probability curve. 
You have tailout on the expenditure business, because of renegotiation 
and whatnot, which causes you to incure further expenditures while 
these determinations are being made. That does not mean that it 
affects your delivery schedule, necessarily. I was asked how long it 
would be before the funds were tot: lly expended. 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

General Asensto. But, if you consider that you do have actions 
taking place afterward, with your deliveries comes the bulk of your 
expe nditure : but then the contractor has issues to raise on a renegotia- 
tion basis, which may take 2 and 3 years to resolve. Those payments 
are made out here, but we will have the aircraft, even though those 
payments are made then and reflected as expenditures then. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that what you had in mind, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Tarzorr. Yes. 

Mr. Hrvsxa. Is that the process ? 
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Secretary Tatnorr. Yes. You see, if you take the $3 billion—let us 
say, just for easy figures, that those planes cost $1 million apiece. That 
is 3,000 planes. Certainly 2,500 of them will be delivered within the 
9-year period ; is that correct ? 

General Stone. That is right. 

There will be more airplanes to be delivered at the tail end, but, as 
General Asensio pointed out, there are all these last-minute liquida- 
tions of these expenditures, which takes time. But it does not affect 
plane delivery. 

Mr. Hruska. So that the actual writing of the checks takes a long 
time, but the stuff is on the shelf in the meantime ? 

General Stone. That is correct. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 


CALCULATED RISK DURING INTERIM PERIOD 


Secretary Tatsorr. There is no use in fooling ourselves. This re- 
duction holds us back to a certain degree. We take a certain calculated 
risk while we take a new look. 

The one thing that worries me, and really the only thing that wor- 
ries me, is how quickly this new Joint Chiefs of Staff and the people 
who review this thing will get to work and give us an answer. Now, 
I do not know, nor does any of us, whether 114 wings is the proper 
figure or 184 wings is the proper figure. I would imagine I would 
rather have a couple of wings of B—52’s than I would 20 wings of 
B-36’s. So would you, General Twining. So, I do not know what 
answer they are going to come up with. 

As I said here, it is not numbers alone. It is not just 143 wings we 
may want. It may be 160 or it may be 120, 

We are holding ourselves back and taking a calculated risk during 
this period. If they came up with the answer quick enough it will 
help. As Mr. Scrivner says, Congress is practics ally always 1n session. 
If they come up with another figure, O. K.; maybe we are all right as 
we are. 

Do you think that is a fair statement, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think so. I have never gotten too excited about it. 
I know this: You have what you did not have when this thing was 
first looked at; namely, you have production lines which are going, and 
going well, which can be expanded, so that we have more now than we 
had 2 years ago. If we do not, we have wasted a lot = money. 

Secretary Tatnorr. You have been through your “36” plant down 
there at Fort Worth? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Tausorr. I wish you could see the Boeing Plant with 
the new “52’s” shaping up. It gives you a real sense of confidence. 
We are taking a calculated risk, surely; and I do not like it. 

Mr. Manon. Let me suggest—— 

Secretary Tatnorr. But it may be a judicious thing to do. I am 
assuming it is a judicious thing to do. 

Mr. Minton. Let me suggest, Mr. Secretary, that you begin now 
to make plans to expedite the decisions which the new look and re- 
study will give, because those things can go on for quite some time. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Oh, I would like to see it soon. 
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Mr. Manon. It might well be into the calendar year 1954. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I would love to have the Congress say, “We 
want a report promptly on that.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I had anticipated when we were in session in January 
there would be a report. There has never been any doubt in my 
mind about it. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I think you are right, but I want to be sure. 
lt took them a year and a half before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, they had a lot of other things on their 
minds. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Surely, and there was no pressure on them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons, I understand, that the 
nominations were suggested in advance, so that there would not. be 
any undue loss of time. That is why General Twining’s name has 
been mggenten ahead of the actual retirement of General Vandenberg, 
and the same thing is true with the other three. 

I assumed all the way through, and I think quite properly, that that 
was one of the reasons it was done, so that they could start marshal- 
ling their forces and getting the facts and figures and studies out of 
the way so that it could be an expeditious study. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct 

Mr. Manon. After the study is completed and the report is made 
you still have to go to the Budget if additional funds and a new pro- 
gram are indicated. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Maybe you should. I do not think we will. 

Mr. Manon. Then you have to come to Congress. You will have 
long hearings. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to go through the regular procedure. 

Mr. Manion. Then you will have to go the Senate. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will have all our plans made. 

Mr. Manon. There will be at least a couple or 3 months in Congress 
in delay on this thing. You cannot bring a bill down here one day 
and get the money the next. 

secretary ‘Tatsorr. Of course not. 

Mr. Manon: In the very bill we are considering the budget was 
announced some time ago, but it will be a long time before you get the 
money, 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, again, it depends on what you call “long.” 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Mahon, I keep saying we are taking a 
calculated risk. It is nota great one. We do not like it, surely. We 
in the Air Force hate this _ 1ing of having to move backward any 
place. I do not say move backward, but of delaying our forward 
moves, 

Mr. Manion. That is the point. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are never moving backward. We are de- 
laying the acceleration of our program. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you a lot. 

Mr. Hruska. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. This Pama itaan will adjourn until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 


Monpay, May 25, 1953. 
Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. We nave with 
us this morning Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Vice Chief of Staff, Air 
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Force, acting as Chief of Staff in the absence of General Vandenberg. 
Do you have a statement for us, General ? 
General Twintnc. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL TWINING 


General Twintnc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, General Vandenberg, made 
statement to the full committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on March 6 of this year. General Vandenberg’s statement 
outlined the world strategic situation and discussed Communist air 
streneth and aircraft production as well as United States Air Force 
strength and aircraft production. He discussed the growing respon- 
sibilities of the United States Air Force in the defense of this country 
and of our allies and the buildup of strength which would be necessary 
to enable us to e: rry out these responsibilities s successfully. Although 
his statement contained some figures of a classified nature, a declassified 
version was submitted to the committee and is available for public 
release whenever the committee desires to release it. 

Since the world military situation remains substantially the same 
as it was when General V andenbe rg discussed it with the full commit- 
tee, and since that statement has been entered into the record and is 
available for release, I do not believe it necessary to go over that 
ground again at this time. 

Recently, however, new limitations in manpower and our re- 
quests for ap )propriations have been established which postpone the 
possibility of carrying out the program we had embarked upon. 

The revised Air Force budget for fiscal year 1954 is based on a force 
of no more than 120 wings as an interim goal in our progress toward 
143 wings. Within the confines of Department of Defense policy, 
we have endeavored in this program to provide the maximum com- 
bat effective air power possible. 

I feel that I should reiterate at this point the well-known fact that 
an air force must be equipped and operated in peace or war as a 
battle-ready force. An alr force would be worse than useless if it 
had to depend upon time for mobilization, equipping, and training 
for action against an enemy whose air forces are maintained at a 
high state of readiness. An air force must accept combat with enemy 
air forces immediately or suffer its own destruction and that of other 
objectives it has the mission to protect. 

The smaller the force, the higher must be the quality of its equip- 
ment and state of training of its personnel. The interim program re- 
tains the same degree of modernization as planned for the 143-wing 
program. Our emphasis is on the best modern aircraft that can be 
produced. 

It is also important that the high morale of the Air Force be main- 
tained and that the costly turnover in personnel be reduced as much 
as possible. The greatest obstacle to the retention of our highly 
skilled specialists is not only a lack of adequate compensation but 
also a lack of adequate family housing, and of recreation, and educa- 
tional facilities. 

A high state of moral and readiness in a force that must be de- 
ployed around the world and shifted from one inadequate base to 
another in peaceful areas as well as in combat areas becomes more 
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and more difficult. Yet the steadily rising Communist strength in 
the air makes it increasingly necessary that Air Force personnel be 
on the alert at all times against sudden and heavy attack. 

The Air Force at the end of this fiscal year will have a total of 106 
wings activated. Except for those recently formed, these wings are 
equipped mostly with first-line or marginal second-line aircraft. All 
combat wings in being at the end of this fiscal year will be continued. 
New wings will be added gradually during the succeeding 214 years 
to bring the total to about 120 wings equipped with modern aircraft 
by January 1956. 

We must still adhere to our present strategy of depending upon 
longer range airplanes that can reach the enemy from bases that are 
outside the range of most of his airplanes. At the same time, the 
necessity for protecting our strategic bases and our people and in- 
dustries at home is not diminished. It is for this reason that reduc- 
tions in our planned program have been absorbed principally by 
those units which could not operate against the enemy except from an 
inadequate number of bases which would be vulnerable to the whole 
of his numerically superior strength. 

The interim program increases the requirement for dependable 
Reserve forces. The revised budget does not provide for an increase 
in the number of wings in either the Air National Guard or the Air 
Reserve, but it does provide for an increased quantity of new equip- 
ment to be made available to them. 

The Air Force recognizes that we are in the midst of the greatest 
scientific revolution in arms in all history. Progress has been rapid 
and continues so in the field of atomic weapons. This raises new 
problems in equipping a modern air force. They are receiving our 
constant attention. Our Research and Development Command is 
steadily becoming better able to select and develop the required 
weapons, carriers and techniques. 

We are determined to maintain and increase the combat strength 
of the Air Force as much as possible. In general, planned ratios of 
crews to aircraft will be continued; the air defense system in this 
country will be operated on a 24-hour-a-day alert basis; the strategic 
air forces will strive to maintain the high degree of readiness that will 
be expected of them. 

These policies will limit the areas in which manpower cuts can be 
applied and will, no doubt, necessitate drastic rearrangements in our 
administrative, training, logistic, and command structures. We will 
do our best to effect these changes in such a way as to avoid adversely 
affecting the buildup and capability of our combat wings which are 
dependent upon the supporting organizations. 

A program change of the magnitude implied in the revised Air 
Force fiscal year 1954 budget cannot be accomplished without read- 
justments, not only within the Air Force itself, but also in the 
communities in which we operate and in the manufacturing industries 
producing our supplies and equipment. 


INTERIM GOAL 


Mr. Scrivener. I notice, General, on page 2 of your statement you 
stress the fact that the much discussed 120-wing program is an interim 
goal. In other words, there is nothing final and nothing conclusive 
about it. It is just exactly what it says, an interim goal. 
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General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are taking another look see. That will 
be done just as soon as the new Joint Chiefs of Staff take their offices. 
You, being one of those men who have been named, thereby indicating 
the confidence which the President of the United States has in you, 
yrobably have a better idea right now about what you anticipate to 
be done in the way of this discussion than anyone we have had before 
us yet. What would you say at this time as to the proposed discussion 
program when the new chiefs are called? Would it be undertaken 
immediately ¢ 

General Twrntine. I should think it should be. The sooner we can 
get at this the better, sir; and get the revised forces out. 

Mr. Scrivener. So with Congress resuming its session in January, 
if indeed it does not continue almost up to that time, by that time 
when we do reconvene we should look forward to the results of the 
study. Of course, Congress is always working under a handicap, in 
that we do not have a large public relations staff, so we cannot compete 
for headlines, particularly in the way this committee works. In fact, 
the proposal before us should not be tried in the columns of the 
newspapers anyway, any more than a case in court should be tried in 
the columns of the newspapers. So this committee has not and will 
not attempt to offset the public statements which have been made. 

Mr. Hruska. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we 
should discuss at this point the release by various sources within the 
Air Force of material on this subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not right at this time. 

Mr. Hruska. All right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be discussed later. I understand that the 
Senate is going to discuss it, also, 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITY 


Now, I was reading with quite a bit of interest your second full 
paragraph on page 2, much of whic h is a very logical statement, at 
least in the first part where you say 

An Air Force would be worse than useless if it had to depend upon time for 

mobilization—— 
Of course, that would have to assume many things; as to what you had 
to start on, the readiness of your manpower, plus the availability of 
planes, the productivity of the Nation and all of those things. To be 
worse than useless, as I look at it, a logical point of view, it would 
be that we just have practically nothing. Now, we are not in that 
situation today, are we? 

General Twintne. That does not apply to the Air Force we have. 
I am trying to show there that when the war starts and the enemy 
attacks you must have an Air Force ready to go that minute. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have that, do we not? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir; we have that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would a statement like that be put in? There 
is an indication there or an inference that perhaps we do have an Air 
Force worse than useless which certainly would not coincide with 
the statement you made in a speech down in Texas Friday evening. 

General Twinina. There is no implication there that our Air Force 
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is useless. I am just trying to make the point there that an Air Force 
must be combat ready. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an admitted fact. Of course, in the prepara- 
tion of this statement you probably had something else in mind, but 
all I can do is take the words which you have placed on paper and 
judge the reaction which I have to them as probably what someone 
else might have. I am quite sure you did not intend to say that we 
have an Air Force which is worse than useless. 

General Twinine. No. Far from it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being so, when I heard that phrase I was a little 
bit at a loss to understand why you would even leave an inference 
there that it might be. 

You can understand my point. 

General Twintne. I understand your point. Of course, we have 
mentioned before the 120 wings is a ready force. We are going to 
nave it. The inference is not there that we are not going to have a 
ready force. 

ENEMY CAPABILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, the next part of it says: 
igainst an enemy whose air forces are maintained at a high state of readiness. 
{mmediately when you hear those words one question arises: Readi- 
ness for what? 

General Twintnc. Well, readiness to engage in air combat, 

Mr. Scrivner. Where? 

General Twintnc. We do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. When / 

General Twintnc. We do not know, but the threat exists. 


MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Scrivener. Then I do note there is another reassuring phrase : 


The interim program retains the same degree of modernization as planned for 
the 145-wing program. 

In other words, on this 120-wing interim program there is no sug- 
gestion that there is going to be any cut down of any kind in the 
modern aircraft which the 120 wings are going to have. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a continuing program. Each 
day that goes by new planes and added experience in training have 
given us just that much better, more modern, and stronger an Air 
Force. Is that not our goal? 

General Twinina. That is correct, si 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that not be the result ? 

General Twrntnc. That will be the result; yes. 


BASES 


Mr. Scrivener. Then you refer on page 3 to “shifted from one in- 
adequate base to another in peaceful areas.” What do you mean by 
“inadequate” ? 

General Twining. There I mean we have not had time as yet to 
fully develop our bases. We havea lack of housing and certain facili- 
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ties to operate like we would like to. It is always a hardship on the 
people who serve on many of our bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is is inadequacy in operating facilities? 

General TwinrnG. To some degree; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where? In what facilities? 

General Twining. Well, we do not have at many of our bases 
enough hardstands, enough places to put the airplanes. It means a 
great deal of work moving the airplanes around and getting them 
back and forth from the flying field to the hardstands. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is r apidly being overcome by millions of square 
yards of concrete you are pouring now, is it not 4 

General TwinrnG. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. While there may be some inadequacy in a few places, 
that is re rapidly being overcome. 

General TwrntxG. That is correct. Our bases will gradually be- 
come operational, but they are not so yet in many instances. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly if they do not we have wasted a tremen- 
dous sum of money some place, because Congress has been very gener- 


ous in all these t hings. 


POSSIBLE ATTACK 


The next question you may have to answer off the record. You re- 
fer to 

The steadily rising Communist strength in the air makes it increasingly neces 
sary that Air Force personnel be on the alert at all times against sudden and 
heavy attack. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 
FIRST-LINE AND MARGINAL SECOND-LINE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. In the next paragraph you use two phrases, “first 
line” and “marginal second line” aircraft. Please define both terms 
and then we can see what the difference is. 

General Twinrna. Well, of course, the first-line medium bombard- 
ment aircraft would be the B-47 airplane. The B-50 and the B-29 
would be marginal. The B-29 is more marginal than the B-50. But 
they will still be in the force to a small degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, while they are not our latest they 
are still good planes ¢ 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Capable of doing a good job under different con- 
ditions from those of the B-47. Still they are something it is a good 
thing we have in being ? 

General Twintinc, Yes, sir. For example the B-29 is doing a 
splendid job today in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. The old B-26 is, too. 

General Twrninc. The B-26 is another marginal if not a second- 
line plane. 

Mr. Manon. In a full-scale war with a first-class air power, would 
the B-29 be able to perform ¢ 

General Twining. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could not do anything? 
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General Twinina. We might use it. If we had them and we needed 
them we would use them, but we would not put them where the going 
was toughest. We would put them in those places where we thought 
they had a chance for survival. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there would be places? 

General Twining. I think there would be places where we would 

se them. For instance, today we would have to use B-29’s on some 
missions, but we would like to have B—47’s. 

Mr. Doveias. Maybe night flying ? 

General Twining. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have a 1953 car, too, but a 1950 car, 
while it will not perform up to the 1953, will do a pretty good job. 
It will not do everything the 1953 will. 

Mr. Dovaras. Well, I think it might be helpful if General Twining 
would explain a little bit the disadvantages which these medium bom- 
bardment aircraft would be up against ‘with the modern jet fighters 
and against all-weather fighters, because I think the chairman’s view 
is a little more optimistic ‘than mine as to the usefulness of these air- 
craft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I have more faith than some other people 
have. 

Mr. Doveras. Well, I hope I have a good deal of faith, too, but I 
try to be pretty critical about the capabilities of aircraft when the 
national security depends on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am, too. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sure we agree on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I am just not short of faith; that is all. I 
have seen too many examples in the history of this Nation why I should 
not be short of faith. I would hate to think I did not have it. That 
is faith in a lot of things, and not just things here on earth, but above 
as well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, with the very large number of B-47’s 
which are in the process of procurement, the question of the B-47 is 
not an issue in this budget presentation, is it ? 

General Twining, I did not understand, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question of the B-47 production is not in issue 
in this presentation; is it? 

General TwininG. No, not in pushing out the B-29. That is correct, 
is 1t not ¢ 

General Picner. Yes, sit 


BOMBING RANGE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then in the next paragraph you discuss two situa- 
tions. One you relate to bases outside the range of most of the enemy 
airplanes ; and the other is bases which would be vulnerable to his nu- 
merically superior strength. I notice you say “numerically.” 

General Twrntnc. For instance, what we would like to show there 
is in Europe today we have bases in France and Germany which are 
right close to the great strength the Russian has on their western front. 
Those bases are subjec ted to attack of every type airplane the Soviet 
has. If we move back to North Africa, and places like that, those 





bases are removed from attack by most of his air force. The bulk of 
his air foree cannot reach those bases. Some can. It offers that 
additional protection by being further from his border. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I would assume from that that there is a pretty 
large element of risk in having our bases that close, and subject to the 
possibility of attack. 

General Twinina. Well, they have to be that close to support the 
land armies. That is for the smaller fighter bomber type of aircraft, 
chiefly. ‘They do not have the range, eithe sr, to go way back, let us say, 
to North Africa, and still support ‘the Army and there is the time ele- 
ment toconsider. We have to protect Se ehaam. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there not a large element of risk in that situation ? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then if attack is so imminent as some would lead us 
to believe by some of the statements which have been made, why do we 
have so many thousand dependents and civilians that ¢ lose 4 

General Twrninc. Well, they were put over there because our Gov- 
ernment felt that the troops were going to be there some time and you 
have to keep morale among your forces. If you leave them away from 
home and families continually you will not have it. I guess it was 
just a risk that the people of this country took in letting the depend- 
ents gooverthere. It isarisk, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either that, or the risk of attack is not as real as some 
would have use believe. The way I look at it, it has to be one or the 
other. It either is or it is not. I wish somebody sometime would tell 
me which it is. It cannot be both. It cannot be imminent and not be 
imminent. It cannot be a real threat and not a real threat 

It cannot be lukewarm. It has to be hot or cold. Which is it? 

General Twintnec. The threat is real. Whether it will materialize, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot, who can? 

General Twininc. Well, I think that is a question of their national 
policy. We know that they are building up. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are in a position now, and will be, to formulate 
a lot of national policy. 

General Twrninc. That is correct, s 

Mr. Scrrvner. Which is it; real or not real; imminent or not im- 
minent ¢ 

General Twin1nc. I would not say it was imminent; no. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true then there is not as much risk in leav- 
ing our civilians and dependents as some would think. That being 
true, there would not be as much risk in having some of our airbases 
with our planes with huge stores of supplies of all kinds within that 
critical area. Therefore, some of the pressure which is being put on 
might well be misplaced. 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a moment, please; 1 want to take it one more 
step, if I can. 

That being true, the proclaimed danger which we face is not as great 
and as critical as some would have us believe; so that we can with 
safety have an interim Air Force program such as has been suggested 
by the President, and take time to look it over and establish a firm base 
upon which to build; is that correct or not ? 
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General Twinine. We present our program, as you know, to higher 
authorities; and they tell us: “This is the force you are going to have,’ 
and that is what we program for. We go ahead and build that force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed that was your attitude where you said, and 
quite commendably—I think if you had not been quite so modest you 
could have gone a little further—*We will do our best to effect these 
changes in such a way as to avoid adversely affecting the buildup and 
capability of our combat wings.” 

If the record of the future is to be judged by the record of the past, 
the Air Force’s best is pretty cood. 

General Twintnc. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. So once again the situation exists where I have great 
reason for my faith, because I am not a defeatist as to the Air Force. 
Of course, they do some things I do not always think are absolutely 
necessary, but when the chips are down they have done a pretty good 
job for us all the way through. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard was in before us. General Ricks made a 
very good presentation. He was very optimistic about what the Air 
National Guard could do in the case of emergency. He felt that with 
the program which was being laid down for the Air National Guard 
they would be able to give a very good account of themselves. 


ADVANCEMENT IN PROFICIENCY OF WEAPONS 


On page 4 of your statement you state that you recognize we are in 
the midst of the greatest scientific revolution in arms in all history, 
that progress has been r: ipid in the field of atomic weapons. 

President Eisenhower made this statement: 

Today 8 aircraft with modern weapons can practically duplicate the destruc- 
tive power of all the 2,700 planes we unleashed in the great breakout attack 
from the Normandy beachhead. 

Now, to some people that sounded like a pretty strong statement, 
but if only a part of what I have heard is true it could well be an 
understatement. It might well be an understatement, if we have in- 
creased the destructive power of an atomic bomb as manyfold as I have 
been told. 

That would say in so many words that 1 plane today, modernly 
equipped, is able to carry the destructive power of 900 planes of 1945. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I get great comfort out of the prog- 
ress with atomic weapons, and I think for some purposes that state- 
ment may be a very conservative statement, but when you say 1 plane 
is the equivalent of 900 I think that can be so only for a limited 
purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to make it very clear, One plane can carry 
the destructive power that it took 900 planes to carry in 1945. 

Mr. Doveuas. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which, of course, would indicate that so far as num- 
bers of planes are concerned we can get along with far fewer planes in 
number than was anticipated even 3 years ago, and still do a much 
greater job of destruction on any given target ‘whic h we might choose. 
That is a situation which a lot of people have lost sight of. We talk 
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about numbers of planes, numbers of planes in wings, and number 
of wings. In those discussions the amount of destructive power has 
not even been mentioned. So far as anything which had been told to 
me as a member of this committee is concerned, it has never even been 
discussed with this committee. 

General Twininc. Of course, we must remember we are talking 
about destructive power, with the high explosive compared to the 
atomic bomb. This destructive power in actual equivalent is true, 
but the flexibility is not mentioned. In other words, the 900 bombers 
can go all over the countryside. They can saturate the defenses. 
They can do a lot of things. We have to be very careful about that, 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that, too. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even when we get away from the atom explosives 
to other explosives there is great progress. The atomic explosives 
are not going to be used on every target, of course. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be unreasonable to use them on every 
target, because on every target the atom power is not needed. Prob- 
ably it would not be desired. However, unless we have wasted a 
terrific amount of money in our appropriations for research and 
development and for ordnance, we have developed and improved some 
other explosives which we have, and multiplied their effectiveness 
many fold. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Twininc. We certainly agree that weapons are improving 
by leaps and bounds. We have to take that into congnizance and tailor 
our forces to fit it. That is what we are continuing to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course. That planning is not altogether com- 
pletely reflected when we merely talk about numbers of wings or 
groups. 

Mr. Doveias. Mr. Chairman, the considerations to which you have 
been referring are to my mind exactly the considerations which make 
it imperative “that there be a complete review of the capabilities and 
requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I will agree with you because even when 
this goal of 143 wings was set these ‘things had not happened. Many 
of these things have developed so rapidly that I would guess the very 
same men, if they could completely block out any previous estimate 
or decision they had made and could have seen every one of these 
things, might very well come to a completely different conclusion. 

Mr. Dovenas. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, during the time which has intervened 
between the date the goal of 143 wings was set and the present date 
many things have happened. In addition to what we have been dis- 
cussing, one of the big things is that we have an air industry which is 
turning its wheels rapidly, which is capable of rapid expansion, so 
that we have something there on which to establish another firm base 
from which we can move. 

All of these things taken together are to my mind completely sufti- 
cient to justify the decision which President Eisenhower made to h: ve 
another “look see” at what the Air Force goal should eventually be. 








READJUSTMENTS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


On page 4, you talk about the change in program, and in the next 
to the last line you say: 
Manufacturing industries producing our supplies and equipment— 


when you are talking about the impact. 

General Twrnina. I do not know what you have in mind, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about readjustments. 

General Twininc. The manufacturing industries? Some of these 
things in the small industries are going to have to be curtailed and 
orders will be stopped. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we were told just 2 days ago that there would 
be no necessity for cancellation of any contract due to a lack of funds 
under this new budget. 

General Twrntna. If there is a slowdown 

Mr. Scrivner. But that there would be cancellations due to some 
other causes, though not a lack of funds. 

Mr. Dove.as. Mr. Chairman, I think I should correct that to this 
extent: I participated in giving you the assurance that we did not 
foresee the need for changing our program in bombardment, fighter, 
and reconnaissance aircraft due to the budget presented. We did 
indicate that although our conclusions were tentative we believed that 
it would be necessary to reprogram to a very considerable extent: the 
supporting aircraft; and that aircraft would be eliminated from the 
program. But we said there would be no reprograming of major com- 
bat aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not as the result of decreased funds, because the 
showing that was made to us was that you could cut the funds because 
you are going to cut out some of the proposed craft for various 
reasons. 

Mr. Doveras. There will be many factors which will produce re- 
programing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because some of the planes proposed under the origi- 
nal 1954 budget are not far enough along in development to warrant 
going into production. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. There are many factors. 

Mr, Scrivner. That involved a pretty substantial chunk of money. 

Mr. Dovatas. But there are substantial numbers of aircraft, even 
though our conclusions are tentative, which it is indicated will be 
eliminated from the program as it stood a few months ago. Those 
aircraft I think are likely to be eliminated primarily because of our 
effort to meet limitations which have been indicated. We have not 
said that will adversely or seriously affect the Air Force; but I think 
it is a mistake to say that we see no effect in finance or personnel 
limitations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I said and that was not the ques- 
tion I asked or the statement I made. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sorry. I misunderstood you then. 

Mr. Scrivner. I made the statement that within the past few days 
we had been told that there would be no cancellation of contracts due 
to the reduced funds in the revised budget, but that there would be 
changes in your program due to the fact that you are going to eliminate 
one plane, which ran a considerable sum of money, because it was not 








yet ready for production, and that you were looking over another 

one in transport where there was some doubt as to whether it would 
either be required or whether it would perform the mission which 
had been originally set up for it, and there was another plane, which, 
again, runs into a considerable amount of money—you were not going 
to undertake the program at this time. 

Nearly all of these planes cost at least a million dollars or more. 

Mr. Dovc.ias. They are very expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. They cost from 1 to 314 million dollars, and on 
some of your early models it is 514 or 6 million dollars. 

That was because you were not going to undertake a program which 
had been suggested to use one plane to almost immediately replace 
another plane which is just now coming into production. 

Therefore, there were good and valid reasons. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think the misunderstanding of which I may have 
spoken is due to the fact that I did not understand you to say “can- 
cellation” in the first observation you made on the program. I agree 
that I believe we can adjust the program so that no cancellations as 

such are required for purely fiscal reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we were told. 

Mr. Dovexas. But I expect that we will eliminate a number of air- 
craft, the supporting aircraft, and the trainers in particular, as a 
result of programing a little slower movement forward in the immedi- 
ate future. 

For instance, we referred the other day to the fact that the pilot 
training program would stay at 7,200 a year. The logical conclusion 
is that we do not need quite as many trainers as we contemplated. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical. 

Mr. Dove.as. That is right. I just wanted to be perfectly clear 
about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Twrnrna. The industries you referred to here did not mean 
solely aircraft alone. That means parachutes, gas masks, and all 
kinds of things we buy. There is a cutback. 

Mr. Scrivner. In conclusion, you have been with the Air Force a 
long time, and in spite of your intense loyalty to it you quite frankly 
know that there are many places where there can be considerable 
savings made without interfering with the effectiveness or efficiency 
of our defense effort at all; is that not true? 

General Twrn1nc. We are doing our best to find those places and 
cut them out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I will do my best to maybe point out some 
more. 


STEEL TAPES 


While we are at it, I might just ask this: What would the Air Force 
do with or what need would it have for 250,000 steel tapes? 

General Twrntna. Steel tapes? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Twrntna. I do not know the requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be 1 for every 4 men. 

General Twrntna. I do not know at this time why we should have 
that many. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Then if 1 out of every 4 men had to have a steel 
tape, why would it have to be chromium-plated ¢ 

General Twininc. I do not know the answer to that one at this 
time. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply an answer for the record, giving the 
Air Force position ¢ 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir; I certainly will. 

Mr. Doveras. Does the chairman know just what kind of tape is 
referred to? 

Mr. Scrivner. A flexible steel tape. 

Mr. Doveias. You mean a measuring tape / 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; a measuring tape. 

General Sronr. That can be supplied. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be interesting to see what the answer is. 

Mr. Dove ias. Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, there are not any good 


answers. . 


Mr. Scrivner. We know that all too well. 

Mr. Hruska. They are good answers, but not necessarily satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Sorrvner. Maybe somebody slipped a decimal or something. 
It will be interesting. 

(The information is as follows:) 


9 


The Air Force initiated action to procure 212,188 72-inch flexible steel tapes 
(stock No. 7900-774510) on January 12, 1951. This procurement quantity, plus 
the warehouse inventory as of that time, totaled approximately 250,000. Chrome 
plating was neither specified nor is such plating required in Air Force specifica- 
tions. The quantity to be procured was developed by considering (1) the initial 
issue requirement to support the increase in Air Force strength to 95 wings, 
and (2) the replacement requirement which was developed by considering re- 
ported replacement issues for the previous 12-month period. No procurement 
has been made since January 1951. Current inventory reports indicate we now 
have 97,881 of these items available for issue 

Our most recent issue reports indicate that 50.671 of this item were used 
during a 12-month period. It is a Department of Navy procured item. The 
normal lead time on the item is approximately 6 months, broken down as fol- 
lows: 15 days within the Air Force from time of initiation of the military in- 
terdepartmental purchase request to transmittal to the procuring agent; 6 to 
8 weeks for issuance of invitations to bid and awarding of contract; and 3 
months’ production lead time (from manufacturer to user). 

The quantity on hand represents a sufficient supply to last through 1954, 
based upon the present program. These tapes are used by electricians, car 
penters, sheet-metal workers, mechanics, and packers. They are used not only 
by military personnel, but also by all civilian craftsmen in the foregoing cate- 
gories, and, in addition, are also included in all types of toolkits and tooleribs 
This item has a high replacement rate because, being made of spring steel, it 
is easily bent or broken. Furthermore, it is impracticable to straighten or re 
pair. Control of this item is maintained after issue through personal respon 
sibility of the user. Replacement is not made until the unserviceable item is 
returned. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska? 


CONTEMPLATED NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Hruska. When Secretary Wilson was before our committee he 
stated that there was contemplated 114 wings to be activated or sub- 
stantially well equipped by June 30, 1954. That seems to be at vari- 
ance with the statement contained in your own statement of this morn- 
ing, General Twining. What is the fact in that regard? 
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General Twinine. It will be 110 wings; not less than 110 wings. I 
think Mr. Wilson has already said that is all right. Is that correct? 

Mr. Doveas. General, that 114-wing figure 1 resulted from a plain 
misunderstanding between the Air Force and the Secretary of De- 
fense. I participated in the dicussions with the Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary. We reviewed the program and advised the Secretary that 
we would make our best effort to reach the 114 wings, but the actual 
programing which was already far along would be on the basis of 

‘s wings, and that, in effect, was an underwri iting. ‘The other was 

“best efforts.” The Secretary of Defense fully understands that. 

* Mr. Hruska. But the statement of General Twi ining this morning 
is that the Air Force at the end of this fiscal year will have a total 
of 106 wings activated. There, again, is a difference of four. 

General Asensto. That is fiscal year 1953. 

General Twining. 1953 is 106 and 1954 110 wings. 

Mr. Doucuas. The 110 wings is on the date referred to for the 114 
wings referred to by the Secretary in his earlier statement. 


DESIRE FOR RAPID REVIEW AND DECISION ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. General, you were here the other day when we had the 
discussion with Mr. Talbott, when he stated his idea that we did not 
know, in the light of developments as they oceur, whether 143 wings 
was right or whether 120 wings or 184 wings was right. The only 
thing that worried him was how quickly the new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the people who review the entire military picture would get to 
work and give us an answer, so that Congress can then either in special 
session or when it is in session take quick action to conform the fiscal 
picture to the requirements as currently stated. Would you concur 
with him in that general idea ? 

General Twrintne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Would you care to elaborate on that a little bit ? 

General Twininc. Well, I feel that the forces of the three services 
should be loked at very critically and as promptly as possible to come 
up with the solution as soon as we can. What the force should be 
I could not say. Maybe it is more than 143 wings, or maybe it is 
less. But I do feel it is time to take a good look at it. 

Mr. Hruska. The development in technological advancces, even in 
the last year or half a year, will make a great impact on that ? 

General Twrntnc. That is right. Our staff has been doing that in 
the past. For the last several months we have been looking to see if 
our composition is correct on that concept. I think that will all 
come out, and we will end up with the proper force. 

Mr. Hruska. To the extent that that will result in a new conclusion, 
based on this interim information, information just received in the 
last half year or in the last year, to that extent, insofar as it would 
be incorporated in a new force goal, and to the extent that those force 
voals are modernized, then we will be the gainers, will we not, as 
soon as that plan is arrived at and implemented upon a new basis? 

General Twintna. I should think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. It is a calculated risk which we are taking in that 
interim, that nothing drastic or nothing unfavorable will happen. 

General Twrnina. That is right. 





Mr. Hruska. Are you prepared to say whether or not in your 
judgment it is a calculated risk which is worth taking, Gener al? 

General Twrnrnc. Well, I think we are always taking a calculated 
risk. We pointed that out with the 148-wing program, as you re- 
member. We thought that was pretty low at that time, 2 years ago. 
We thought that was a little risky then. We have been trying our 
best to build up to it. We have not quite made it yet. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, in the mind of the layman and of the gen- 
eral public the decision of the military, when you speak of something 
being lower than it should be, brings up the image of a white ivory 
tower which usually appears somewhere in the mind of the layman, 
does it not? 

General Twrntne. That is true. Usually the military never has 
enough to do the job. 

Mr. Hruska. That is no criticism. That is the way they are 
brought up to do; but there are other factors which have to be recon- 
ciled with it. 

General Twinrna. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I think any other questions which I 
would have of the general would be duplicatory of questions which I 
directed to Mr. Talbott. Rather than further extend the record 
I think I will waive any further questions at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY 


Mr. Manon. You people are suppossed to do the testifying, and we 
are supposed to ask questions, according to the routine procedure. 
However, I have just been reviewing the testimony of the present Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, which was given before the House Appro- 
priations Military Subcommittee on March 6, 1953. As background 
for some questions, I would like to read some excerpts from the testi- 
mony of that day, which are shown in the rough draft beginning on 
page 1 and continuing in the Air Force portion of the hearing. 

Some of these statements to some extent will be out of context, 
but they will not be short. 

On page 1, March 6, 1953, this is a statement by Mr. Douglas, the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force: 

There are now some 100 wings, and the 143-wing Air Force should be realized in 
a little more than 2 years. 

On page 2, from the testimony of Mr. Douglas: 

In the time available to me I have not become qualified to discuss this budget 
in any detail, but I am satisfied that it represents a thorough and careful study 


of requirements, and that economy in force planning, and in the execution of the 
program, were guiding principles in its preparation. 


Now, leaving Mr. Douglas’ testimony, on page 3 of the same day of 
hearings General Vandenberg says: 


I venture to say that most Americans would be surprised even now to learn 
that the Soviets have already produced many thousand MIG-—15’s. They are 
still producing these formidable fighters at a tremendous rate. Lately we of 
the Air Force have been concerned about the rising number of Soviet twin-jet 
light bombers known as IL-—2s8’s. Several hundred of these fast bombers have 
heen produced, and they present a formidable threat to our overseas positions 
and to our overseas allies. These jet light bombers have already been @ntroduced 
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into the Chinese Air Force, and the number is growing rapidly. If committed in 
quantity against crowded U. N. airfields, ports, and supply lines in South Korea, 
these high-performance bombers could quickly jeopardize our position there 


Page 7 of the hearings here continues to carry the testimony of 
General Vandenberg: 


Since the decision for this postponement was made after a full consideration 
of the facts, We are now concentrating our efforts entirely on carrying it through 
with maximum effectiveness. It is important, however, to understand that 1438 
wings is a conservative estimate of the strength that is needed and that within 
this 143-wing force we have planned for only the top-priority items. 


Continuing at another portion of page 7, General Vandenberg says: 


The problem of what forces are required to provide only for the most essential 
tasks is continuously under study within the Defense Department. Last year 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after an exhaustive study of all the factors involved, 
recommended and the Secretary of Defense and the President approved, 148 
wings as the minimum force required and funds for the first phase of the buildup 
were appropriated by the Congress. At the start of the fiscal year 1954 budget 
planning cycle the Joint Chiefs of Staff again reexamined the force require- 
ments and again recommended to the Secretary of Defense and the President the 
143-wing-force goal. This recommendation was approved and the budget was 
prepared on that basis. 


It shocks me when I get some implication from their testimony that 
the people in the Pentagon are not constantly studying and reviewing 
our military requirements. We have a military staff which is sup- 
posed to be very important, and if the top people in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force are not making a constant study and review 
of the military situation and the military requirements, then we ought 
to clean out the Pentagon and get somebody who will give const: ant! 


thought to making restudies, constant restudies of our military 
requirements. 
I would like for you to comment on that, General Twining. 


REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twrntna. I think what General Vandenberg was referring 
to there was the fact that that is not the only time the Joint Chiefs 
looked at requirements. That was one time they did look at require- 
ments to see what were the proper force levels for the services to ad- 
vance with for their budget. They do not approve the moneys, or 
anything like that. 

Mr. Dovetas. The force strength. 

General Twinina. The force strength only. All through the year 
you will find they are looking into these things. 

Mr. Manon. Are you, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, constantly 
studying the requirements of the Air Force and recommending 
changes? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In order to improve? 

General Twrntna. The Air Staff is on that all the time; the changes 
and the types of bombs we will have and the airplanes and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Manon. Is there from month to month—and you can speak 
only for the Air Force—a constant review and study of the whole 
Air Force program ¢ 

General Twintnc. Yes. That centers up in our planning section 
in our Operations Office. They are constantly watching the program 
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all the time to see if we are going along with the righte hanges. We 
make changes in the program quite frequently. 

Mr. Manon. From time to time perhaps do you deemphasize some 
aircraft and remphasize other aircraft and things of that kind, or not 4 

General Twintne. I do not think the overall concept has changed— 
that we put first priority in our air defense of the United States and 
he strategic striking force. That has stayed constant. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Twinine. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. But you never think of freezing models and 
stopping the wheels— 

General Twintnc. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon (continuing). Of development as long as you are ask- 
ing Congress for more than $500 million a year for research and de- 
velopment, do you ¢ 

General Twininc. No. The research and development phase of it 
is being studied all the time. 


PREPARATION OF JANUARY BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Well, the original Air Force budget in excess of $16 
billion, which was submitted to the Congress in January, was the 
product of whose work and brains and planning? Who did it? 

General Twininc. The Air Force did it; that is, from the Chief on 
down; from General Vandenberg on down. We would have a series 
of meetings, staff conferences, and decide what the Air Force concept 
was. Having gotten the approval as to the general size of it the ap- 
proval from the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 143-wing program was 
the program, we went ahead within that structure and built our budget 
on the latest thinking we had for that year. 

Mr. Manion. The Air Force budget presented to the Congress in 
January was made up by the Air Force, was it not ? 

General Twininc. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give me any enlightenment on that, General 
Asensio ¢ 

General Asensio. I think that we must review the situation in this 
way, that always the Air Force budget is predicated upon certain prin- 
ciples that are laid down by higher authority after a review of the 
military requirements as stated by the Air Force and approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

When we have those principles and the guidance, the budget request 
is purely resultant. Naturally, the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s recom- 
mendations are statements of military requirements. They are not 
compromised by economics, or political considerations, although the 
guidance that finally comes to us may be so compromised within the 
competence of the governmental bodies that are set up for the purpose. 
Therefore, our original budget was presented in that orderly fashion 
just outlined, as was the revision thereto. What was indicated was a 
change in the method of approach to the overall considerations beyond 
the competence of the Air Force, or the military. 

Mr. Manon. Well; when the budget of January was prepared and 
calculated by the Air Force as to cost, that cost figure, I presume, was 
presented to the Secretary of Defense by the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 
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General Asensio. It was, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, now; what happened to the January budget 
when it was presented to the Secretary of Defense and thereafter 
to the President ? 

General Asensio. After adjustment of details which were indicated 
in the review to require some adjudication, the budget was submitted 
to the Congress by the President. Both the Comptroller of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
indicated certain areas which required some examination; and after 
the examinations were made, and an agreed-upon position was estab- 
lished, or a directive was issued that a specific position would be taken, 
we prepein the Air Force budget on that basis. 

Mr. Manon. Well; I want to know dollarwise what the Secretary 

f Defense did with the January budget, and what the Bureau of the 
B udget did with the January Air Force budget, just in simple terms. 

General Asensto. I will have to supply those figures, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your best recollection as to the amount of 
variation or the reasons for the variation ? 

General Asensto. There have been so many figures I would rather 
refresh my recollection. 

General Twinina. In general, it was reduced by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 


CHONOLOGY OF JANUARY BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. And you will supply for the record the amount of the 
reduction ? 
General Twinrne. Yes. 


Chronology of fiscal year 1954 budget estimates that were submitted to the Congress 
in January 1953 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| Original Depart- 
| Air Force ment of 
submission} Defense Bureau of Presi 
| Air Force | submissior ; 
Appropriation to Depart staff | estim ates | sb ie Rive ior he Budget} dent’s 
ment of |recommen | . of the | allowance budget 
“ Defense dation } Bud ret 


| | 
| 


| 
i 
Aircraft and related procurem¢ seams |s 7, 024, 760 | 36, 059, 990 w | 8, 236, 853 | 36, 993, 240 





Depart- 
|} ment of 


Initial January 
Revised Defense tla wnuary 


6, 190, 000 | $6, 664, 000 
Major procurement other shee air- 
craft 
Acquisition and construction of real | 
property 995, 479 672, 772 RA5, 964 06, 973 | 700, 000 700, 000 
Maintenance and operations 630, 310 } 27 , 633, 903 _ 293, 869 | 4, 220, 000 235, 000 
aa iy personne l re juirements | 3,621,000 | 3,577,967 | 3, 626, 278 | 3, 558,000 | 3, 570, 000 2 560. 000 
‘ ch and development | 580, 750 i A) 615, 550, 000 517, 000 537, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements 28, 698 | 21, 462 7, 122 26, 000 23, 000 | 5 000 
Air National Guard 130, 000 122, 318 129, 96 28, 878 126. 000 28. 000 
ontingencies 31, 058 31, O58 31, 08 , 000 31, 000 31, 000 


, 224,434 | 783,449 | 1,409,664 | 979,000 | 800, 000 900, 000 





Subtotal 18, 266, 489 | 15, 640, 893 , 575, § ] 1, 960 |16, 177, 000 , 778, 000 
Increment A estimates 2, 000, 000 
Increment B estimates 2, 000, 000 


Total 22, 266, 489 15,640,893 19 5, VR1 «17, 266,960 16, 177, 000 16, 778. 000 


' Represents special requirements over and above those requirements for which provision was made in the 
detailed appropriation estimates. Department of Defense staff recommendations indicated in column 3 
0 not include consideration of these estimate All entries in succeeding columns opposite the appre »pria- 
tion titles include that portion of such estimates as was required, or approved, ir e action indicated in the 


heading of the columns 





Mr. Manion. Did those reductions make impossible the fulfillment 
of the 143-wing program for the fiscal year 1955 ¢ 

General Twintna. I would like to submit that in a statement at the 
same time, if I may. I do not recall what the reductions were. 

General Asensio. Those reductions did not. 

General Twrninc. We were still on the 143-wing program; I can 
answer that. 

Mr. Manon. Again I quote from page 7 of General Vandenberg’s 
statement and repeat: 

At the start of the fiscal year 1954 budget-planning cycle the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff again reexamined the Force requirements and again recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President the 143-wing Force goal. This recom- 
mendation was approved and the budget was prepared on that basis. 

So that was the ground rule. That was the general understanding 
of the 143-wing program ? 

General Twinine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I quote from page 8 of a different portion of General 
Vandenberg’s test imony, as follows: 

Another type of requirement, under the heading of “War Reserves,” exists for 
such consumables as fuel, ammunition, and spares. A sufficient reserve of con- 
sumables should be provided to permit the forces to operate from D-day until 
production catches up with consumption. Our calculations indicate that a stock 


sufficient for many months at wartime consumption rates would be required on 
the average. For reasons of economy we have programed— 


that is, programed for the January budget— 


only a few months, acknowledging the additional risk. 


Now I quote from page 13 of General Vandenberg’s statement : 


The Air Force which will be created out of the budget being presented to you 
today is not designed primarily for difficult but indecisive actions such as the 
war in Korea; it is designed primarily to guarantee the survival of this Nation 
and its warmaking capacity in the event of an all-out war, to destroy the war- 
making capacity of an enemy and to provide the maximum possible assistance 
to our Allies. I know of no other guaranty against defeat, and I know of no 
way by which all-out war may be averted other than through the creation of the 
Air Force which would be made possible by the adoption of this budget. 

General Vandenberg was then speaking of the $16 billion budget 
which was then before the committee. 

I have tried to explore how the original January budget of $16 
billion was prepared. I want to contrast with that the method, inso- 
far as you participated in it, in establishing the budget which is now 
before us of some $5 billion less. 

Did you attend any Joint Chief meetings, or have any information 
in regard to this revision downward of the force levels and objectives 


of the Air Force? 
CONSIDERATION AND DETERMINATION OF REVISED ESTIMATES 


General Twrntnc. No. The question of this revised budget figure 
that we are talking about today, and the interim force of 120 wings, 
was not taken up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff_as a group. 

The Air Force was concerned purely with the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office, unilaterally. 

Mr. Manon. Was the $5 billion reduction suggested by the Air 
Sorce ¢ ; 
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General Twintne. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Were you asked to consider what sort of program you 
could effectuate with the $5 billion reduction in appropriations? 

General Twinrnc. I do not recall it was that figure. We were 
asked to submit programs based on lesser funds than those provided 
for in the January budget, and we submitted them. There was 
a considerable reduction, and we submitted new forces that we could 
attain with the reduced amount of money. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Now, it seems difficult to grasp, or for me to grasp, the whole 
picture. 

We talked when we met Friday morning of last week about 
some studies which have been made by the Air Staff which indicated 
that the Air Staff might make recommendations for reductions to the 
extent of possibly more than $2 billion. I am not wedded to any 
figure for the Air Force, and I am not one who thinks the Air Force 
is operated on a perfect basis. I think there is room for improvement 
in many ways in all the services, and I should like to work with the 
Air Force in bringing costs down to the very lowest possible level. I 
am not willing this time to forsake all, certainly not until 1954, the 
143-wing program, but I am perfectly willing for the Joint Chiefs 
to review and re-review and do all they want to, but I am not willing 
to slow down the accomplishment of our objectives. 

Of course, you have, as a military officer, to support that program. 
It has been given to you and I do not want you to be disloyal. All I 
want you to do in response to my questions is to tell me what your views 
and opinions are, and I think that is entirely permissible under the 
budgetary procedure. 

If we could get a clearer picture of what has happened, and who 
has decided what and why, Congress would be in much better shape. 

I notice one of the Members of the other body had so much difficulty 
getting answers that they finally reduced them to writing and sent 
them over to the Pentagon m the hope that clear answers could be 
given. 

If you have figured out here, or anybody else in the Air Force with 
any responsibility and understanding, some savings to the extent of 
probably $2 billion or more that could be made without impairing the 
143-wing goal, I, and the members of the committee and the Congress, 
are entitled to those facts. 

Now, will somebody give us those facts? Why did you figure out 
this reduction, knowing how the military forces like to have all the 
money that they can get hold of for expansion? It is not quite clear 
tome. Why did you make the study in the first place? I think you 
should have made a study. Give me something so that I can under- 
stand it. 

General Twintnc. General Stone heads up that department, check- 
ing us every now and then, getting together with us and reviewing 
these things. If he sees something that does not look right, he calls 
it to our attention. In these reviews the programs that had not gone 
quite as fast as we anticipated could be postponed and we could save 
some money. 

Mr. Manon. You could at least delay the request for the funds ? 

General Twintnc. Taking it out of the present appropriation. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like for somebody to take this up in words 
of a few syllables and explain it. Was the work of the Air Force 
done after the new administration came into power, and after you 
took office ? 

General Twintnc. Some of it was before. 

Mr. Dovetas. Part of the work done was in a week or two before I 
came in, Mr. Congressman, in the first part of March. 

Mr. Manon. Make that clear, please. 

Mr. Doveras. You called attention to the fact that I accompanied 
General Vandenberg on the 6th of March, a few days after I came in. 
I made a brief statement. In that statement I referred to the budget 
that had been presented for 143 wings as representing the then de- 
sirable force level. 

Mr. Manon. Sure. 

Mr. Dovenas. I stated that I was confident that the budget repre- 
sented careful force planning and careful planning in general. I 
think that is a perfectly correct statement. 

I think the important thing that must not be overlooked is that 
the work on that budget started back in the middle of the calendar 
year 1952 and went through all of its usual stages. It was the second 
budget that planned for, and sought to make available, necessary funds 
for the 143-wing Air Force that had been declared the force that 
would meet military requirements of airpower. 

The pressure to move from the Air Force that was in being and 
building 2 years ago to the 143 wings by the end of 1955 with full 
modern equipment, within a year after that date, and as soon as pos- 
sible, must be recognized to have been a tremendous pressure. When 
you undertake tasks of that sort you are not likely to understate finan- 
cial requirements. It would be a great mistake to understate finan- 
cial requirements. 

When I came into the office of the Secretary of the Air Force the 
first part of March there was already in process the first review of 
the Air Force budget, the Air Force program, and the interrelations 
of the program and the budget. I think quite a different atmosphere 
existed with respect to the necessity of trying to balance the Federal 
budget; and I think it is a mistake to overlook, or deemphasize, that 
effort.. The Air Force approached the problem of the 1954 Budget 
with a recognition of the importance of trying to get the essential 
defense with the fewest possible dollars; even to the point of post- 
poning in some situations, if that could be done without too serious 
risk. 

Now we have referred to the Air Force statement of requirements 
for new funds for 1954 of April 7, I think, as the $15.2 billion figure, 
which has also been referred to as approaching $2 billion less than 
the January budget of $16.8 billion. 

Mr. Manion. You are talking about spending in one word, and then 
you are talking about appropriations in another. 

Mr. Dovetas. No,Tamnot. Iam talking about requests for appro- 
priations in both instances, Mr. Mahon. 

The request for appropriations that was submitted to the Congress 
in January totaled $16.8 billion. The review that we have referred 
to which we said represented the Air Force’s view of requirements 
on a first new look—— 

Mr. Manion. With budgetary considerations in mind. 
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Mr. Dovenas. That is correct, came up with $15.2 billion, and that 
was in the reclama statement—a word that I never saw before, but I 
am learning it—— 

Mr. Manon. That is quite a word with the military, as you will 
learn. 

Mr. Doveé.as. I am learning some of them, the reclama that was 
filled on the 7th of April. 

Mr. Manion. Was that filed after the $11 billion-plus budget ? 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY ON DIFFERENCE BETWEEN $15.2 BILLION AND 
$11.7 BILLION FIGURE 


Mr. Dove.as. No, it was not. I would say that it went in in an 
atmosphere which was expressed by the phrase “intelligent saving,” 
and I think it is very important as a figure from your point of view. 
I personally regard the $16.8 billion figure of very little significance. 
It was a long time ago and it was under other circumstances. I think 
the $15.2 billion re presents, as I see it, an adequate statement of what 
the Air Force would like to have had at that time. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


The difference of substantially $1.6 billion, between the $16.8 bil- 
lion and the $15.2 billion, was represented, not entirely but very 
largely, by reductions in the requests for appropriations for aircraft 
and related procurement, and the largest of those reductions were 
due to two factors, without trying to separate them at this time; one, 
actual shifts in the conditions of production and a recognition of the 
change in practical delivery schedules; the other, although related to 
that, was a little different in that I believe it represented a slight 
change in Air Force attitude as to what was practical and wise in 
scheduling the delivery of very modern and new types of aircraft, 
so that the Air Force would not find itself piling up deliveries be fore 
the item was in the shape they desired it in. 

Now, we still have what seems to be a very large spread between 
this figure of $15.2 billion and the figure of $11.7 billion, which is 
appro ximately the total of requested appropriations in the budget 
that is now before you. 

Now, without trying to give a definitive explanation, I really think 
that it might be very helpful to have me make a few observations 
on this d:fference. I might say that all of us who have been working 
on the Air Force budget in the light of trying to make important 
savings, have looked at a good many different proposals with respect 
to, Can we do the job properly with less personnel. Can we do the 
job properly and not insist on such large requests for appropriations 
in the fiscal year 1954? Can we do the job roperly and hope to limit 
expenditures in 1954 to a figure considerably below the last estimate ? 
This problem has received consideration in a lot of different direc- 
tions, and it has received a good many suggestions from the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, and there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion back and forth between the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, with representatives 
of the Air Force itself participating. 

I think it is very natural that at first look this $11.7 billion seems 
almost incomprehensible when compared to $15.2 billion, when it is 
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suggested that the Air Force could get along pretty well under the 
smaller figure in 1954. Part of this, I think, is somewhat fortuitous. 
I mean it is a bigger reduction than you would expect could be made 
without very serious damage. But I would just like to suggest where 
the reduction lies and some of the problems in that reduction from 
a $15.2 billion figure to the $11.7 billion figure. 

In the budget before you the request for appropriation for aircraft 
and related procurement is approximately $3,495 million. That fig- 
ure in the April 7 statement of request, or proposed request, was, I 
think, $5,308 billion. That is the aircraft and related procurement 
appropriation figure that makes up part of the $15.2 billion. 

Now, there we have a difference in the aircraft and related pro- 
curement item of about $1.8 billion. 


CONFUSION ON AMOUNT OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY NEEDED 


There is a great deal of confusion about the amount needed in new 
obligational authority in fiscal year 1954 for “Aireraft and related 
procurement.” The January budget requested an appropriation of 
$6,664 million. The Air Force revised estimate of March 4, which 
was made without regard to any stated limitations, was $5,594 mil- 
lion. The analysis by the Office of the Secretary of Defense of this 
requirement proposed a reduction of $1,632 million. On April 7 the 
Air Force restated its requirement at $5,308 million. 

The budget now before the Congress requests an appropriation for 
“Aircraft and related procurement” of $3,495 million. This amount 
together with an estimated $300 million of prior-year funds to be 
recouped by adjustment in prior-year programs, would amount to a 
total of approximately $3,795 million for the fiscal year 1954 revised 
program. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PRIOR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Some of the adjustments in prior-year programs are still under 
consideration, and the whole program is being revised to determine 
the effect on new funds required in 1954 of relying on a shorter re- 
order lead time on production aircraft. 

Now, I referred to this reorder lead time. It has been referred to 
a number of times. It has tremendous possibilities in postponing the 
requirement for new funds. : 

Mr. Manon. But not in saving money ? 

Mr. Doveuas. It has in this way. It represents a difficult problem 
of judgment as to what kind of lead time you should insist upon, but 
if you are operating on a reorder lead time of 24 months or longer, 
you find yourself boxed in on a program you wish to change, saying 
it is too late to do anything about it, whereas if you can get that lead 
time cut down to 16 or 18 months—sometimes you cannot get it down 
that low, but if you can get it down there—you are in a much better 
position to adjust your program and to make changes without the 
penalty that you are very likely to have to pay when the industry and 
you are operating on the long reorder lead time. So it does permit, 
[ am sure, very substantial savings. But if you go ahead and duplicate 
the program that you have been talking about, then over all you end 
up spending the same amount of money. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it would only be a one-shot savings? 
You could not duplicate that savings in the following year? 

Mr. Dove as. No, but it is a terribly important thing to do in a year 
when you want to make a review of requirements and capabilities, pro- 
vided you do it only to an extent which does not jeopardize your abil- 
ity to go ahead with the program. 

We are not able to say the dollar amount that may be properly 
postponed through this procedure, but it appears reasonable that 
f we were able to reduce reorder lead time to 18-21 months as the 
typical reorder lead time against the present more general 24 months, 
we would have a savings through postponements in a dollar magni- 
tude of about $1.5 billion. 

From the foregoing it appears that with some reprograming of 
prior year funds—some of which we desire without reference to finan- 
cial limitations of any sort—a substantial reduction in reorder lead 
time, and the elimination of some nonmajor combat-type aircraft from 
the 1954 program, the present request for 1954 funds will substan- 
tially meet stated Air Force requirements for combat aircraft as 
programed in the April 7 Air Force program. 

I do not want to be misunderstood in that sentence. It would not 
be exactly the same Air Force requirements, because, as I indicated, 
t would involve some elimination of aircraft from the 1954 program, 
whether it is postponement or elimination. Most of it will be post- 
ponement. 

Now, that indicates that we ee we can come up without being 
very badly hurt with the reduction I indicated in the “Aircraft and 
elated procurement” of about $1.8 billion under the requirement that 
we stated in the April 7 statement. If you take off that $1.8 billion 
from the $15.2 billion, you have a figure down to $13.4 billion. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Now, again, taking a rough look at the other items, the present 
budget shows a reduction of $263 million from a figure that was in the 
\pril 7 statement for construction of $663 million. That is, the pres- 
ent budget shows $400 million for construction. I think that does 
not come before this committee, but it is before the Public Works 
Committee. 

Our Installations Division is properly of the opinion that because of 
delays, and because of other changes in the program, such an obli- 
gating authority may be sufficient in 1954. 

Mr. Manon. If you go to the 120-wing program you do not save any 
money, but you reduce the money because you construct fewer bases. 


REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Doveras. In addition to that figure of approximately $263 mil- 
lion, we find that the two other big items of reduction between the 
$15.2 billion figure and the $11.7 billion figure, are, first, in “Main- 
tenance and operation,” and, secondly, in “Military personnel require- 
ments.” 

The reduction in maintenance and operations from the April 7 state- 
ment. is approximately $1 billion. 

31395—53——_19 
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The re duc tion in personnel } is approximately $315 million. I think 
that the $315 million figure is fully explained by the change in pro- 
gram rediuci ing personnel. 

General Srone. That was to meet the limitation on personnel. 

Mr. Dovetas. Right. 

Now, the three reductions that I have just referred to are $263 mil 
lion, $1 billion, and $315 million, which produces a total of further 
reductions than those we have referred to before of $1.578 billion. If 
that $1.578 billion is deducted from the last figure I indicated of 
$13.400 billion, we are down to $11.822 billion. 

Now, it seems to me that if we have a very serious doubt as to what 
we can accomplish in the way of reduction without endangering the 
force, we have in these sever: ale ategories things to give very serious 
consideration to, which you gentlemen will be seriously considering as 
the several] categories come up. 

The $1 billion in maintenance and operation is a very large figure. 
If you would like to have any general comment on that before we get 
over into those categories, I think General Stone could make some 
comments on that. 

Mr. Congressmen, I just want to outline the overall problem that 
we have been living with and show you where the real questions come 
up, and show you how we now think some of these reductions can be 
accomplished, which at first look would seem impossible. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may make any explanation that you want. 1 
had intended after we finished with General Twining for you to 
follow with any statement that you might have. Mr. Mahon’s query 
has merely advanced the schedule a bit. 

Mr. Dovenas. Perhaps I should have waited. It seemed to me that 
[ should be immediately responsive. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did the right thing in response to Mr. Mahon’s 
ql lestions aI id it does not interfere at all. 

Mr. Manon. You are supporting the $11.6 billion budget request 
which is the official request of the Government at this time. 

Mr. Doucuas. That is correct; I am. 

Let me say this: If we have any question about the ability of the Air 
Force to proceed on this buildup program without serious risk, we will 
back talking to all of you, if that seems indicated. 

Now, I think I probably should make the further observation that, 
in my opinion, the $11.7 billion does not raise as serious a problem 
for as a limitation on expenditures might raise in the fiscal year 


D4. 


EXPENDITURES 


Manon. Well, you have a limitation on expenditures. 

Mr. Dovetas. No: I think we have not. I think the situation is that 
a goal in effect has been set. 

Mr. Manon. And you are trying to live within it. 

Mr. Doueuas. The p r| anning should be done to live within it. 

Mr. Manon. If that is not a limitation, I do not know what a limi- 
tation is. It is not ironclad. 

Mr. Dovauas. That is a different thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. A limitation says that you shall not spend beyond 
this certain amount. 
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Mr. Doveras. If you have that kind of limitation, the fact is you 
will never come very close to it. 

Mr. Manon. I understand about that. 

Mr. Doveuas. In this situation I think what is expected by the 
Defense Secretary and the Air Force is constant review and com- 
munication with a view to keeping expenditures down, but also with 
a view to discussing new needs, or underestimates as to what might 
meet needs. 


REASON FOR REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Was it the pressure from the Office of the Secretary to 
cut the military budget in order to try to balance the budget and 
bring the country into an overall better fiscal situation that these 
cuts have been made in the Air Force, the heavier cuts, or not 

Mr. Dovaetas. I think the answer to that is “to a very considerable 
extent”; which is the only way I personally would expect such re- 
views and reconsiderations could, as a practical matter, be accom- 
plished. I do not mean any more than I said, that is, to “a very 
considerable extent,” but in the existing circumstances I am willing 
to see the Air Force proceed within this request for appropriation 
authority, and IT am very jealous of the power of the Air Force, and 
its ability to perform. 

Mr. Manon. Put you now say that you are willing to accept the 
120-wing level by fiscal 1956, which has been presented to the com- 
mittee, 

ACCEPTANCE OF INTERIM PROGRAM 


Mr. Dovueuas. Yes; but I think we are back where we were on Fri- 
day morning, sir, to a degree, because I made it very clear that I was 
not suggesting a new force level as meeting the military require- 
ments. I was recognizing that the circustances, and the need for a 
balanced budget, made it appropriate to take time for a careful 
review and consideration of requirements and capabilities, and that 
1 could accept this interim program only in confidence that the right 
requirements would be found in this review, and that the Air Force 
program would then be immediately revised to reflect those require 
ments. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are not abandoning as a definite 
thing any goal of 143 wings if the review shows that is what is 
required ¢ 

Mr. Doveras. That is correct, sir. Perhaps it will come up with 
a bigger figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might. 

Mr. Manon. But you are now scheduling for the fiscal year 1956 
the 120 wings. You cannot reschedule overnight and accomplish your 
objective because of this delay, and you are not so planning, according 
to the testimony in the record. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think there will be some delay. I personally, ex 
pressing my opinion, cannot see how you can revise the program and 
change objectives even on an interim basis without causing some de- 
lay, but I think the thing to emphasize is the area where time is a 
determining factor in how fast you can go ahead is your aircraft 
program, If you are not proceeding to secure the aircraft, and ‘you 
are trying to go ahead, then you are really in trouble. 
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Mr. Manon. That is where the big cut is made in the budget. 

Mr. Dovetas. Not as to the aircraft that we look forward to secur- 
ing. I indicated in part how we think we can handle this reduction 
in stating our requirements, and I personally have very little doubt 
but that we can do it without damaging our program in major types 
of combat aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you can make a $5 billion cut in the 
original January budget without doing any serious damage to our 
combat capabilities ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think that you can change the program to 
the extent that is proposed without having serious questions to live 
with and adjustments to reconsider. <A lot “of this is bei sing done very 
quickly, and some of it may be in the process of being done too quickly. 
but if we do not destroy or handicap our ability to continue to get 
the major type combat aircraft we want, we are not going to be hurt 
in the most likely way that the Air Force could be hurt by any reduc- 
tion in program. We have expressed the view that in the training 
field, in the personnel limitations, we have a lot of things to try to 
work out, 

Mr. Manon. At a time when we are faced with a great competitor 
in military strength we are reducing our training of pilots under this 
program. 

Mr. Dovetas. We are reducing the figure we expected to train, 
which is quite a little different from reducing the training. 

Mr. Manon. It is reducing our objective in the amount of training, 
is it not? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That seems to me to be a serious thing. I do not see 
how you can be very enthusiastic for it. 

Mr. Doveras. I am not very enthusiastic about delay, but in my 
judgment such delay as I think we are facing is justified by the overall 
situation. 


BACKGROUND OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, what is your background ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Well, I suppose that I might go back a long way. 
am an attorney. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had any broad experience in military 
affairs ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I started my elementary military experience at 
Princeton in 1917. I was in the Army during the First War. I at- 
tended a machinegun school in Augusta, Ga., where I was graduated 
as a second lieutenant and machinegun instructor. I instructed in 
machinegun training for some time. I only mention that as an early 
contact with military matters. 

In 1942 I applied for a commission in the Air Force and was com- 
missioned as a major and much to my surprise I found myself talking 
about participating in what was then the ferrying command, which 
became the Air Transport Command. And from my reporting to 
duty until I went back to civilian life in November of 1945, I was 
serving with the Air Transport Command. Most of that time I was 
here in Washington. I did get quite an education in geography from 
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China to Central Africa and Europe, but those trips were always tem- 
yorary duty. 

I was Deputy Chief of Staff of the Air Transport Command at 
headquarters here most of the war. I was Chief of Staff briefly at the 
end of the war. So I have an enthusiastic Air Force background. It is 
that background that made it seem important to me to come down 
here when the opportunity presented itself. 

Mr. Manon. Does that background of experience prove helpful to 
you in trying to prepare these budgets? 

Mr. Dovetas. Very. I might also s: ay, to the extent that this might 
be regarded as an asset, I was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
a year and a half at the end of the Hoover Administration, and I con- 
tinued to serve, upon request, for some 3 months in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration, so I at that time, at least became accustomed to sub- 
stantial money figures. That Treasury experience was very useful 
experience in trying to understand the fiscal problems of our Federal 
Government. 

Although I have no difficulty at all in asserting under any circum- 
stances that an adequate de fense is the right stand: ard on which defense 
must be put in a Federal budget, I am not unaware of the dollar aspect, 
and I am interested in seeing that our house is put in order. 

Mr. Manon. You are not only a lawyer but a good one, and you take 
care of yourself beautifully, but the fact that you cannot answer many 
of these questions unequivocally is an indication to me that an arbi- 
trary reduction in funds was made in the Pentagon, and that now you 
ure trying to marshal your forces to see what you can do with the 
money and what explanations you can make to the Congress; other- 
wise, it would seem you would have figured out ex cactly what you 
needed and told us why you needed it. "You are telling us what you 
need, but not why you need it, so it is a very confusing statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you correct, Mr. Mahon, in all your assumptions 
that the cut was made in the Pentagon? I understood this was the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. Manon. I understood from Mr. Wilson that the cut was made 
at the Pentagon, and he is the Secretary of Defense, and he said that 
he made it. His testimony is on the table. 

Mr. Scrrvner. He did not say it was his sole decision; not by a long 
ways. 

Mr. Manon. He said it was not the suggestion of the President that 
this $5 billion cut be made in the Air Forc e. If that is not true, Mr. 
Wilson can change his testimony, but it is in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall that it was said in just that way. The 
record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS ESTIMATE 


Mr. Dovetas. I would like to add an observation; if I did not make 
it clear when I was ne the difference between the $15.2 billion 
and the $11.7 billion, I referred to the fact that the President’s 
budget shows a reduction below the $15.2 requirement of $1 billion 
in the appropriation that is referred to as “Maintenance and opera- 
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tions.” I think I indicated that that produces a very tight situation. 
It will take excellent management. It is the type of example where, 
after we have exercised our best judgment, it may be that we have 
been too optimistic ourselves thinking that much can be cut. 

I say , in all seriousness, I see no serious detriment to the 
program thi at is submitted with re spect to requests for appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we come to “Maintenance and operations” the 
committee may have a suggestion or two that will help bring about a 

1 billion savings. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 1: 30. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. Are you ready 
to resume, Mr. Mahon? 
























SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 









Mr. Manon. Yes. Mr. Secretary, I have been interested in your 
testimony. Do you conceive it to be your duty, generally speaking, 
to support the budget which is before this committee of $11 billion 
plus for the Air Force? 

Mr. Dovenas. I think you are raising a question, Congressman, 
which cannot be answered quite on a yes-or-no basis. I conceive it to 
be my duty to support what I regard as the President’s budget in this 
matter, unless I find myself so widely at variance in my view that I 
feel we are running into a problem of a risk to the national defense, 
in which event I believe I would no longer participate. 

Mr. Manon. Well, as a matter of fact, the Air Force budget was 
made up large ly — 

Mr. Doveras. You may also be assured that I will not express views 
I do not hold, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is understandable. As a matter of fact, though, 
this budget was made by the Department of Defense, generally speak- 
ing, and you participated in the making of the budget, I presume. 

Mr. Doveuas. T think it is a mistake to try to say, in as simple a 
fashion as that, who made the budget, because we did participate in 
it. We expressed our views and had the opportunity to express views 
and give evidence as to needs; and the budget, like most other docu- 
ments of the sort that I am familiar with, represents a great many 
vie and a great many individual contr iby utions to its composition. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you just said “we,” to whom did you refer? 
That is rather indefinite. 

Mr. Doveras. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I am not sure where I 
said “we.” 

Mr. Scrivner. You said “we” participated. 

Mr. Doveras. When I said “we” I was referring to the Secretary’s 
Office of the Air Force. 

Mr. Marron. There are also a number of compromises in the budget. 

Mr. Doveuas. Surely. 

Mr. Mauon. Is it true that the views held by the Secretary of the 
Air Force, and the military people in the Air Force as well, repre- 
sented a higher figure than the figure which is now presently before 
the committee ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I think it is safe to say that in such an organization 
as the Air Force a great many officers would hold the view that indi- 
cated a higher requirement than that which is now presented. I think 
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that the Secretary of the Air Force’s views, so far as 1 know, are 
pretty much in accord with the statements I have made. He has 
serious concern as to some aspects of working out the program. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you were not able to get the accepta- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense for all the important views which 
were held by the Air Force with respect to the Air Force budget 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Congressman, I think I urged certain things 
that are not reflected in the present budget. At the same time, as I 
have indicated before, under all om circumstances that exist, recog- 
nizing the program to be an interim program, I am entirely willing 
to see the Air Force proces d on the bs cate of the buds vet whieh ‘hi is come 
out of the Air Force and Department of Defense consideration. 

Mr. M ATLON, We ia in a short period of time the A Air Force budget 
has been reduced from $16.8 billion to $11.7 billion. wae you have 


some serious misgivings, or at least some serious concern, as to the effect 
of this reduced program, you are willing to go aide ‘with it. 
Now, customarily, the Cpngress makes reductions in military budg- 


ets. The Congress last year reduced the military budget, including 

both the Army and the Navy as well as the Air Force, to the extent 

of more than $4 billion. Iam speaking of the overall military budget. 
Mr. Dovaguas. This was the 1953 total defense budget. 


EFFECT OF FURTILER REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Manon. Yes; I am speaking of 1953. Now, do you think you 
could readily adjust yourself to a cut of a few hundred million dollars, 
or maybe $1 billion or so lopped off here and there, below the figure 
which you have presented ? 

Mr. Dovenas. I would find that very distressing, to try to adapt 
ourselves to any such new situation. 

Mr. Manon. It would be distressing ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I assure you that in my opinion this represents a very 
tight statement of Air Force requirements for new funds in 1954. 

Mr. Manon. But you would not deny that further cuts could safely 
be made, would you? 

Mr. Dove tas. I would; in my opinion, beyond the $11.7 billion. 
I think the idea that any figure is a magic figure should be avoided, 
too, because it may very well be in this budget, which has necessar ily 
been prepared more rapidly than I think any of us would like to see 
it prepared, that there are items which overstate the requirement 
which will be realized in experience during this next year; and I am 
sure that there are items which are too tight as a practical matter. 
But, when I say that I do not know which ones they are, my present 
view is that the answer wil! be ascertained only when we try it out. 


EFFECT OF LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. Last year an amendment was made limiting the spend- 
ing of the Armed Forces, and it prevailed by a very decided vote in 
the House, when the test came, and before the bill went to the Senate. 
Do you think that a limitation of Air Force spending of available 
funds would be especially serious if the limit were within the range, 
let us say, of $15.1 billion? 
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Mr. Douctas. I would be seriously concerned if any such absolute 
limitation were imposed on expenditures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon, you will recall that is one place where 
you and I agree emphatically, though we may differ on other things. 

Mr. Manon. You and I. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. The Chairman and I agree on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That congressional arbitrary limitation of expendi- 
tures is not sound and feasible. Nothing has happened in the past 
year to change my views on that. So far as one member of the com 
mittee is concerned, it will not be suggested or supported. 

Mr. Doueias. My view is that it would be very, very unfortunate 
to impose any such limitation. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 






NEED FOR COOPERATION IN ELIMINATION OF WASTEFUL PRACTICES AND 
MISMANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there are often occurrences in the 
Armed Forces which lead to the popular belief that perhaps even 
a major portion of the funds appropriated by Congress for national 
defense are frittered away in unnecessary expenditures. Mr. Scrivner 
brought up a question this morning about how many steel tapes are in 
the Air Force. I do not know how many there are, but the implica- 
tion was that there is one tape for about every four men in uniform. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my mathematics. There are just under 
1 million men in the Air Force, and there are 250,000 steel tapes; 
250,000 goes into 1 million 4 times. 

Mr. Manon. That sort of information tends immediately to create 
the impression that you could not have the necessity for that many. 
Frankly, I do not see how there could be a necessity for that many 
steel tapes. 

Mr. Dove.as. I do not, either. 

Mr. Manon. But there might be some defense for it. It may not 
be 250,000; it may be 2,500. I do not know what the figures are. 
However, if you do not give this committee the facts when we ask 
about those things, and give them in detail and make them under 
standable, and give other congressional committees the facts, you deny 
yourself the opportunity of trying to maintain some degree of good 
name for the Air Force from the standpoint of economy and business 
management. 

Mr. Dovetas. I could not agree more heartily. 

Mr. Manon. All of these wastes which occur just make it that much 
more difficult for you to get the funds you do actually need. 

Mr. Dovetas. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Manon. I hope that we can get the very best cooperation in 
eliminating wasteful practices. 

I raised the question here a year or so ago about why the Air Force 
had to have so many historians here and there. I think if you had 
4 or 5 for the whole Air Force that would probably be too many, 
but we have dozens of a who participate in keeping historical 
records and writing histories 
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I think you can do more good not by cutting aircraft or by reducing 
the number of wings from ‘the projected 143 to 120, but could do far 
more good by getting out and eliminating duplication and waste and 
mismanagement and poor buying procedures and all of those things. 
That is where the money can be saved without hurting the muscle. 

have not seen enough evidence of that type of reduction in the 
present budget. Maybe ‘T have not looked far en ough. 


REVIEW OF PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN NONESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Doveras. Well, I do not think, sir, you would see that kind 
of a reduction in anything presented up to date with regard to the 
present budget. I can assure you that those problems are receiving 
areful consideration and will receive more consideration. We are 
engaging in a number of reviews as to whi at you might describe as 

erhead personnel or perhaps personnel devote .d to nonessential fune- 
tions which are perhaps desirable under some circumstance. I am 
satishied, and I think General Twining would agree, that there are 
undoubtedly a number of spots where we could be embarrassed. We 
ire interested in trying to eliminate them. We will be eliminating 
them. Weare engaged in doing so at the present time. 

Later in the discussions with this committee I think we will be 
able to give you tangible evidences of progress made along those lines. 

Mr. Manon. I think if you should « lebate in the high schools of this 
country, or in the service clubs and women’s organizations the question, 
“Is it necessary to have about 29,000 or 80,000 people in the Pentagon 
to promote the cause of national defense?” about 95 percent of the peo- 
ple when the voting took place, would say that was topheavy, unneces- 
sary, and unwieldy organization which would be calculated to promote 
waste and duplication and mismanagement. 

Mr. Doveras. That is an opinion, Mr. Congressman. I do not 
know that I need to express one. I would express a re 

General Twrntne. I would like to have this verified, but I think 
you will find the Air Force headquarters percentage is considerably 
lower than that of the other services. We have been working on that 
very hard. 

Mr. Doueias. That is correct. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE IN 
WASHINGTON AND PENTAGON 


Mr. Manion. I would like to give the Air Force a pat on the back 
if you have reduced your portion. I wish you would get for us and 
put in the record at this point approximately the number of milita ary 
and civilian employees in the Pentagon, and approximately how many 
of them are in the Air Force. 

Mr. Doveras. We would be happy to do it. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


inalysis of employment of the military departments as of Mar. 31, 1953, showing 
the number in the departmental service in the Washington area; and the number 
tationed in the Pentagon (includes military and civilian employees) 
Dep: — Number sta 
: i > : > ‘ 
Service Wacl Percent tioned ii Percent 
anh aie Pentagon 
Air Fors 8 541 15.7 7, 837 9.7 
Army . 1) S59 38.3 14, S589 55.2 
p 5 054 46.0 3, 995 15.1 
1 otal oan 54, 454 100. 0 26, 421 100. 0 
Source: Office of Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Dovetas. I was just going to say that military organizations, 
particularly in peacetime or semipeacetime, present extraordinary 
problems managementwise. In the last 40 years we have had several 
calls for effective military forces. It has been the history of our en 
leavors that we have built them up quickly and extravagantly, but we 
lave built them up effectively. 

I can understand the question about the number of personnel in the 
Pentagon. I have the feeling that we ought to be able to do better 
But [also have the highest regard for the military personnel who have 
the responsibility and who have to maintain an organization which is 
ready and capable of fighting on short order. 

Mr. Manon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1 would just like to carry on, one thought you ex 
press, Mr. S scretary. 

While probably some of the most critical of the critics of the mili- 
an) are members of this committee, at the same time, when the chips 
are down, we probably are and of necessity many times must be the 
most ardent protectors of the military; although albeit sometimes 
some things are-done which make it awfully hard for us to-get up on 
the floor and justify them. 

That is one of the reasons why we raise some of these questions we 
do, in the hope that you will correct them so that when somebody else 
starts hopping on the military, we have some ammunition with which 
to defend them because they are not able to be there themselves. As 
much as we love them, when the criticism is due either in committee or 
on the floor, naturally they are going to have to accept it. 

Going back to some of the remarks in your statement, which I 
thought was quite help ful and which, as you have an opportunity to 
restudy it, you may be able to add a few more details to, we do realize 
that even as of this very day and this very hour there are somevof the 
matters which you discussed which are being studied and will be 
brought down to specific figures probably before the end of the week, 
when we get into more of our detailed hearings. 


( 
] 
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LEAD TIME 











I was particularly glad to hear you bring out the matter of lead time. 
‘That has been a sore spot for a long time. There have been many 
studies made. Most of them always arrive at the one conclusion, and 








that is that many of the lead times established, particularly as they 
relate to reorder lead time, have been too long. So far as that goes, 
you can go to one of the other services, in the N: avy, and find that the 1r 
lead times are not quite as long as those provided for by the Air Force. 

While there can be a substantial sum—and when I say “substantial” 
it is not a matter of $10 million or $15 million but rather it is several 
hundred million dollars—saved by a readjustment, just getting down 
to a more realistic reorder lead time, that, of course, would only be 
reflected in a budget presentation once. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if by a little more expeditious han- 
dling of some of these things, of your contracts and all of that—and 
I am sure there are men in the Pentagon now who can do it—you 
can reduce your lead time from 24 to 19 months, for instance, that is a 
saving of 5 months of time. In other words, you can take the pro- 
jected 5 months of capacity and you can reduce it whatever the fig- 
ure comes out to be. But thi: at is the only time you can do it, because 
then you have brought your lead time down to your standard of 19 
months. From then on your projected requests will be based on your 
reduced lead time, so that nobody in all honesty can deny the logic of 
that one reduction; but at the same time they should not try to ever 
make anybody believe that it could be done more than once. It is just 
a one- shot reduc tion. 

It is only proper that if that situation exists the reduction in the 
present request should and could be reduced. 


POSTPONEMENT OF REORDER OF TAIL END OF PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Doveras. A very important aspect is along the line I suggested 
this morning, in that if we can postpone a reorder of the tail end of 
the production schedule until July of 1954 we may have learned a lot 
of inant in the meantime, as to that particular schedule and that par- 
ticular part of the program. It is possible that our requirements may 
have increased. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or been reduced. 

Mr. Doveé.as. It is also possible that they may have been reduced. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is true. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PLANES AND MODERNIZATION 


In your statement you did not point out one thing. With the ex- 
ception of 2 types of airplanes the funds provided in fiscal year 1953, 
the funds which are already available to the Air Force, were sufficient 
to give you the planes for 143 wings. 

Mr,’ Dovenas. We discussed that on Friday, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but in your statement you did not mention it. 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. I did not say anything about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it is very important. And the new funds are 
to carry on modernization. 


EXPENDITURES 


Another point you did not stress, which I think should be pointed 
out clearly in the record, is that if we make available X billion dol- 
lars—whatever we finally decide on, whether it is $3.495 billion or 
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whatever it may be—available for fiscal year 1954, the year startin 
July 1 of this year, of that amount what will actually be a 
during 1954 in comparison to the entire sum is practically nil. 

Mr. Dove.as. In the area of 15 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you will find it will even be less than 15 
percent, but that is often a rough rule of thumb. You may find it to 
be considerably less than that. 

Espec ‘ially is that true when you go into new aircraft, because nor- 
mally, although you have some exceptions, you do not spend the money 
out of the Treasury until you start getting the finished product. Even 
with a 19 months’ lead time, if you made a contract the Ist of August 
of this year, assuming that you had everything all set ready to go, 
the first plane on that would not start coming off the line, if it were 
a new plane, for 24 months, so it would be the 1st of August of 1955 
before there would be any expenditure out of the funds. 

Mr. Douerias. Well, that would be before there would be any real 
expenditure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before there was any substantial expenditure. 

Mr. Doveias. A complete e xpenditure for any items. 

Mr. Scrivner. A substantial expenditure. In other words, there 
is a lot of time which elapses from the date the appropriation is made 
until you start spending the money ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is very true. 

I would like to mention one thing, while it occurs to me, if I may, in 
that connection. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may. 

Mr. Dovuetas. A statement has been made several times that the Air 
Force will have something like $40 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to get to that. 

Mr. Dovauas. The reason that is so large is seldom stated. As I 
see it it is that we are dealing with so many items that have a long 
lead time, both in development and reordering. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I want to get into that in just a minute. 

Mr. Dove.as, Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because it has been in recent months a source of a 
great deal of newspaper comment about the unspent funds. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things which Mr. Mahon and T 
both, as members of the committee, have tried to explain, because it is 
not any mystery. There is not anything hidden about it. It is all 
there just as a natural result of the situation we meet every day. I 
will take that up in just a minute. 


SPARE PARTS 


Another field which you are probably studying, although you did 
not specifically mention it in your statement, is the matter of spare 
parts. That refers not only to the initial spares, but to the spares 
that come later to maintain and repair your airplanes. That has been 
the subject of rather a great deal of discussion with us. 

When vou sit down and see some of the requests which are made 
for initial spares, it seems hardly believable. We did not believe it 
when we first started. 





Now I will say for the credit of the Air Force that it has been re- 
duced considerably in this budget. It is getting down more nearly to 
a realistic figure. But even the present. figure seems to be awfully 
large. 

Then when you get down to your maintenance spare parts you again 
get into a tremendous sum of money, and some of the figures there, I 
am quite sure, considering your inquiring mind which you have so 
well demonstrated here tod: ay, When you sit down with many of the 
men.who are now and will be working with you in the Air Force, you 
will find to be a very fertile field for some rather substantial savings 
in the maintenance spare parts. 

For instance, these figures sometimes you can hardly believe. 

During the fiscal years of 1950 through 1953 Congress had appro- 
priated $17,671 million for new aircraft, and $8,319 million for initial 
component spares and spare parts. 

Mr. Dove as. $8 billion ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. $8 billion. ‘That is almost 50 percent, or about 47 
percent. In other words, for every 100 new planes you are procuring 
you are procuring parts equiv: alent to 47 planes. That is your ratio 
of $8.319 billion to $17.671 billion. 

Of course, there are some parts you do not have to procure ini- 
tially, but you have engines, wings, fuselages, tails, landing gear, and 
so many other things which go into them.’ P robably if you would 
vo to the spare parts you could almost build a new plane out of the 
spare parts. There would not be very many parts which were missing. 

In addition to that in this same period of time you have had an- 
other $1,827 million for maintenance spares. There is another almost 


10 airplanes. Therefore, I do not think you have to apologize for 
the reduction you have come up with. I am just pointing out some 
places where you can go through and find a few more places to save 
with a well-thought-out program. 


INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 


L would like to ask General Asensio or General Twining or General 
Stone if any one of them can tell us today exactly how many spare 
parts there are. How many millions or billions of dollars worth of 
spare parts do } you have in inventory ¢ 

General iia Do you know that? 

Mr. Scrivner. | do not believe anyone can tell us exactly. 

Mr. Doveras. IT do not think they can. 

General Sronr. Not exactly. 

Mr. Scrivner. No: because that was one of the places where they 
were having difficulty in maintaining records the way we would like 
to have them. 

General Srone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we could go in and pinpoint them and say 
that we have so many wings and so many motors for this plane or 
that plane. My recollection is that that is one of the fields where 
there is quite a bit of work which is being done now, so that you can 
definitely know what we have and what we are doing; is that right? 

General Sronn. Yes, sir. 
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ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go on with this fora minute. There are several 
ways in which it would seem that some saving could be made. One of 
the big items in spare parts is that of engines. Is that not one of the 
larger items, especially in the initial spares ¢ 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take for those now? What is 
your present time, which you normally eases, for taking an engine 
out and getting it repaired and getting it back in the line so that it 
is again available? How many days is that? 

General Asensio. I believe we have reduced the ZI turn-around 
time to an average of approximately 120 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. For a while it was about 135 or 140. 

General Asrensio. It was even more than that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I was being generous, then. 

All right: 120 days. That is 3 months in which an engine is out 
of inventory, you might say. In other words, it is not doing anybody 
any good. You still have title to it, but it is floating around some 
place either in a shop or outside a shop or on the way back from a 
shop, getting back to where it can be redistributed. Out of the 120 
days to which you have now reduced the time, on the average ‘pa 
much of that time is consumed in the actual repair of the e1 ngine? 

General Asensio. About 70 days, sir. That is the time at the 
depot, waiting its turn and being repaired. We have to have a 
backlog 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure ‘ly, because you have to keep your lines running 
smoothly or you waste a lot of time. 


General Asensio. So there is a little extra time there. From the 
time of entry into that backlog until repaired it is about 70 days, I 
believe, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not suppose that could be reduced very much ? 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR LIFT 


General Asrensio. No, sir. There is also a little collection time 
afterward, to assure carload-lot shipments. In other words, we do 
not ship them out one at a time. 

Mr. Dovetas. I might add, General, that we have been engaging 
in some experiments as to using airlift on this whole problem, to 
shorten the pipeline. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was coming to, because we have quite 

1 few transport planes. Maybe you do not have all you want, but 
wai you start. getting some of these new planes in the line there 
will be some others which will come out. How much could you cut 
your time vm by an airlift as compared to freight ? 

General Asensto. It could be cut down to about 58 days, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the equivalent to more than doubling 
your stock of engines? 

Mr. Dovertas. You would need only half the engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Putting it the other way: If that were done you 
could operate just as effectively on half as many spare engines? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

General Twirnitne. That is right, sit 
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Mr. Scrivner. The way the engines are costing, it looks to me like 
there is another field which would pay off big dividends. 

General Twininc. We are studying that very seriously. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

General Asrnsio. There is one thing which I think should be 
brought out about that. Once we establish our engine procedures on 
an airlift basis that must be continued forever, or else the necessary 
engines to revert must be made available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because if you do not then you have that lag between 
the time you stop your airlift and the time you go back to your 
raillift ? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

General Twinitnc. We do not have enough procurement of engines 
to meet the demand. 

Mr. Dovetas. It is in that that we have a problem of making the 
transport aircraft available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Douaias. Because you cannot use the transport aircraft which 
in the event of war we would pull off that job and start on mobilization 
missions. We have to have aircraft which can stay on the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but it could be used for part. 

General Asensto. That is the question which enters into the con- 
sideration of just how far you would extend this procedure, also. It 
is a problem of whether you would just hold it to the continental 
United States, or extend it worldwide. That makes it a problem 
which requires a great deal of study. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we were talking now just about the ZI. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; we were. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you extend that to overseas, then, of course, your 
length of time in the turnaround is still greater than the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-or-so days. 

General Asensto. Much greater; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There would be one place where you probably with 
your airlift could come into the picture more importantly, as far as 
making engines available more quickly, and, therefore, using a smaller 
number is concerned. That would pay more dividends than in the ZI. 

General Asensio. But there we must concern ourselves with the 
projected deployment of aircraft in time of war, and provide for the 
greater airlift that would be required at that time, rather than the 
peacetime airlift we are speaking about now. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is understandable. 


LOCAL REPAIR 


General Sronr. There are two other things which could be men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of interest. One is, as you know, 
that at each one of our bases we are doing a lot more local repair. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I am glad to hear that, because that will save time 
and money. Your transportation now, with the ever-increasing 
freight rates, is getting to the point where the transportation alone 
has vecome a sizable item in oe three of a services, 

General Stone. It keeps that engine in operation a considerably 
longer time. 
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Mr. Scrtvner. It turns around that much quicker. 

General Stone. Yes, si 

Mr. Scrivner. In tlhe words, if you do not have to send it from 
the west coast . some depot which is far removed, you sace that trans- 
ports ition time | Vv doing the work right on the west coast where the 
engine is going to be used. That saves a lot of time plus the trans 
portation. 

General Twininc. As we learn more and more about these jet en 
gines we are putting more of a load on the field establishments to 
repair them. 

JET ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question naturally arises there. What is 
the average life of a jet engine between overhauls? 

General Stone. It is in some cases way up. 

General Twintnc. It depends on the type. Some of them are up 
to around 400 or 500 hours. Some of the b a ones are not get- 
ting but maybe 100 or 150 hours. It is gradually going up. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was a time when we first st: satel talking about 
jets when it was very low. What was it then? 

General Twintna. Forty or fifty hours. We have some jet engines 
that have run longer. We have some which have run up to 600 or 
700, but those are the exceptions. The average life has gone up very 
fast on the jet. engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, in itself, is another element which would enter 
into your calculations of both the initial spares and replacement spares. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the higher you can get the number of 
hours that these motors will run without overhaul the fewer replace- 
ments you have to have. 

General Twrninc. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You all may be way ahead of me, and maybe you 
have been figuring this out for a long time. 

Mr. Dovuéias. We have been spending a good deal of time on it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a question which has been raised so many times. 
This is one thing where if you get the results it promises in many 
fields, there will be an opportunity for the Air Force to show a con 
siderable saving which will in no way jeopardize the national defense, 
even though the amount of money allowed is much smaller. That is. 
after all what we are all working toward, whether it be Mr. Mahon or 
me or the general or whoever it is. Weare all trying to get the biggest 
possible defense bargain we can. In other words, we want the most 
we can possibly get for every dollar we are spending. 

Of course, this is just like it is in business. It means you have to use 
business methods and reduce a lot of these costs wherever it is possible 
to reduce them. Iam glad to have that encouraging word. 

General Twintne. Another thing along that line which is going to 
save us something eventually is the fact that a change of engine such 
as in a Constellation or a Stratocruiser requires about 100 man-hours. 
If you take the jet engine, like on the B-47, it only takes 7 or 8 or 10 
hours at the most. You see you save a terrific amount there. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 
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AIRFRAMES SPARES 


Then, of course, there is the matter of airframe spares. Engines 
are big, but airframe spares are also quite an item. I saw a sum- 
mary of the King survey on spare parts. You probably have the 
entire story, if it is now completed. Has that study advanced to the 
point where they have been able to make any report of any kind 4 

General Stoner. Yes. It is a study which I think General Cook 
mentioned in his statement the other day. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Stone. They are giving all kinds of consideration to those 
things and trying to develop many things which were turned up there. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I am not an airman, I am gradually rolling 
up quite a few thousand hours of backseat flying. To me, having lived 
with these budgets for so long, many of the things they recommended 
looked to me as though this survey (King) had a very sound common- 
sense basis of reasoning. 

General Stone. Most of those things are being adopted, Mr. Chair 
nian. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, another point which is important and which 
you did not stress is the amount of unspent money. We pointed out 
previously how much had been appropriated since 1950 for aircraft and 
other items. Out of that it has not been possible to actually expend 


all of those funds from the Treasury, because of what we have been 
discussing, such as the long time between the making of the contract 
and even the beginning of deliveries, not to mention the completion of 
deliveries under the entire contract, which in some cases would be 
{14 or 5 years before a final cleanup of the whole thing. 

So in this situation, as we look at it now, General Asensio, what is 
presently unavailable unexpended, as a cumulative figure, and not 
just out of last year / 

General Asensio, At the present time, sir, it is about $30 billion. 
It is projected to amount to $28.475 billion at the end of the fiscal 

vear 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr, Secretary, that, of course, represents an awfully 
large part of the entire income of the United States, for just that one 
item alone. $28.475 million. That is $28,000 million. 

As I pointed out here the other day, that is 28 stacks of thousand 
dollar bills 111 feet higher than the Washington Monument. I do 
not know whether any human being can quite conceive of that much 
money, 

But there is $28.475 million eens That means that there 
is that much yet to be procured in future months and after the end 
of this fiscal year. That, to me, as just an ordinary layman, would 
indicate we are in a buildup position. $28 billion will buy an enor- 
mous amount of air panes and they will all be new ones. 

Mr. Doveias. Well, sir, I would say it would not nec essarily mean 
we are ina buildup. I agree we are very definitely, but it might be 
that a very large sum of money was needed even to fall short of main 
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taining our position. This defense business has become a very expen- 
sive enterprise. } 

Mr. Scrivner. We are well aware of that, and are getting more 
acutely aware of it every day which goes by. 

At any rate, that does not sound like an impoverished business, 
when it has that much money left to spend. 

Mr. Dovetas. No, it does not. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are spending it judiciously it does not sound 
like we are doing much strangling, if any. 

When you re alize W hat the 1953 funds provided, there was not any 
material depreciation there. I suppose as we get the detailed justifica- 
tions they will show us pretty much exactly the type of planes which 
are under contract. 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the rate of production and the prospective rate 
and what has been happening in the meantime, as to whether there has 
been any slowdown due to any one of a dozen things which can 
happen. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we have covered it pretty, well. In other 
words, after we look over these fields of possible savings you hope to 
be able to bring about during the coming 12 months, together with 
some other suggested fields of activity that member of the commit- 
tee will make before the hearing is over, it would appear to me that 
you are quite well convinced that there are many places where savings 

‘an be made. Maybe it will not be a big hunk all in one place, but 


hn are many places where we can save smaller sums which will 
eventually add up to a rather substantial amount, whereby the 
requested sum will be fairly adequate. 

Mr. Dove.as. Correct, s! 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have just one more thing; namely, you did not 
mention anything about any unobligated funds. What do they 
Amount to 4 

General Asensio. $3.3 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. $3.5 billion. 

Mr. Doucias. The current estimate is $3.3 billion. Of course, that 
means that the Air Force expects to obligate in fiscal year 1954 not 
an amount of around $11.7 billion but an amount of soseakeal $15 
billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why has that not been stressed? Everybody here 
has been talking about $11.7 billion. 

Mr. Doueuas. I think, Mr. Chairman, the reason it has not been 
stressed is this: It is very easy to reach the conclusion that that is free 
money in the bank which would help us out to meet a program of our 
needs. That is not the situation. 

Practically all of the $3.5 billion is programéd. It is not available 
for any new requirements. It was anticipated that most of it would 
be obligated during fiscal 1953. A certain amount of it has not been. 
But it will be obligated for the same purposes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We are talking about $3.3 billion which will be un 
obligated at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Dovexas. I think perhaps General Asensio can answer that 
question more satisfactorily. That is unobligated funds, but there 
are requirements that are not in the program of the $11.7 billion which 
will have to be met. 

If we added the requirements it was anticipated those funds would 
go against in 1953, we have a requirement on the same program in 
approximately the amount of $15 billion. Is that not a correct 
statement, General ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, in some cases the 
funds will be applied against precisely the same items which they 
would have been applied against in the fiscal year 1953 and we antici- 
pated that application. For one reason or another we could not con- 
tract for those items. In other cases there has been a revision in the 
scheduled application to accommodate to a requirement of the Air 
Force, which thereupon has been a reduction against the new obligat- 
ing authority which otherwise would have been requested. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is, if we could accurately state the requirements 
we must meet in 1954 as we now see it, it would not be a requirement 
for $11.7 billion but it would be a requirement for $11.7 billion plus 
nearly $3.3 billion. It is something less than $3.3 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. But up to the time I asked the question nobody had 
even mentioned it. All they have been talking about is this cut down 
to $11.7 billion. Nobody had mentioned the fact that there is $3.3 
billion unobligated which we will probably make available for 1954. 

Mr. Doveias. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. Do you not remember those three charts? 

Mr. Scrivnerr. Well, they showed charts of unobligated funds. 

Mr. Doveras. Mr, Chairman, I have gone into this very carefully 
for my own satisfaction, to be sure that there was not a substantial 
amount of money that I would regard as free funds, so to speak, in 
those unobligated balances. If there were a substantial amount of 
free funds I would then think it essential that they be mentioned in 
outlining even roughly the program as I outlined it before luncheon, 
but I am satisfied that there is no substantial amount. 

Now I will get down to the figures. I used a figure of $140 million 
in connection with the aircraft program. That $140 million I referred 
to is what I am advised is unobligated free funds which really help 
our budget situation. But there is very little of such money, accord- 
ing to my best advice, in the $3.3 billion, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I may have made my statement just a 
little backward, as I sometimes do, but what I was trying to bring out 
was the fact that when we are looking at the 1954 program we do not 
look just at the $11.7 billion. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. We look at the $11.7 billion of new funds and the 
$3.3 billion of 1953 funds which have not yet been obligated, which 
will bring us up to $15 billion. 

Mr. Dove.as. I think it is important in relation to comparison that 
can be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Dovetas. It is of no practical help to our meeting the program, 
but it is important in measuring what our obligation program will be 
in 1954. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is money available. 

Mr. Doveras. You cannot tell about that until you come pretty 
close to the end of the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Dovenas. I took a look just Friday at this very problem. I 
think that the $16.8 billion budget, the January budget, anticipated 
about $1.2 billion of unobligated funds. It stated a requirement that 
much above the $16.8 billion. The April 7 statement I referred 
anticipated about $2 billion of unobligated funds. As we now antici 
pate it, it is $3.3 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gives you a net, over and above that April 7 
figure, of $1.1 billion, which makes it possible to come in with a 
smaller request. 

Mr. Doveuas. I do not quite understand that, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask General Twining just a couple 
of questions in connection with some of the answers he has given. 

In answer to a question asked by Mr. Mahon, General, you referred 
to the Russian MIG and the Russian IL-28. Those are short-range 
planes, are they not? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they are not planes which would be 
used for any mission over the continental United States? 

General Twrntnea. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would say those planes appear to be more in the 
line of a Russian defense program. 

I referred a while ago to the speech you made at Texas. The other 
thing I wanted to ask you about was a statement in that speech. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LONG-RANGE BOMBERS 


Mr. Scrivner. In this speech you were pointing out that we must 
have long-range bombers because refueling over enemy territory 
would be most difficult, and that the radius of action of fighters and 
light bombers is insufficient for really deep penetration against the 
enemy whose greatest geographical advantage is the depth of his ter- 
ritory. Of course, that would be of advantage to the United States as 
well as to Soviet Russia. 

Then you say that only the long-range bombers can res ach all the 
targets which would have to be reached at the very outset of a total 
war. 

There must have been some other remarks in there which had either 
preceded or followed that. I was just wondermg if you would care 
to elaborate on that one sentence. 

Mr. Doveras. I do not think you would want that on the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is printed in the newspaper. 

Mr. Doveias. Excuse me. As to the answer I thought he might 
make to your question is what I referred to. 





Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Twining said, “These are some of the reasons why this country needs 
nore and better bombers of this type and why smaller planes, despite their great 
usefulness and America’s great need for them, are not a substitute.” 

What is some of the argument? We realize the need of bombers for 
long range and we realize the need for the small planes, but we seem 
to be procuring a pretty large number of smaller planes as well as 
big bombers. 

General Twrninc. We are actually procuring more of the smaller 
ones than the larger ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that for defense? 

General Twintna. For the defense of the United States and sup- 
port of the ground armies. That is where the biggest number of 
airplanes is. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Hruska. I missed out on some of the discussion with reference 
to the $3.3 billion unobligation funds. As I understand it. in brief, 
is it not that they are programed to a point where they are semiobli- 
vated, but not quite oblieated i 

General Asensto. In some instances; yes. 

Mr. Hruska. In some instances? 

General Twrnitna. But some of them are earmarked. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that sum included in the $28.48 billion of carryover 
funds? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. That is ineluded in there? 

General Asensio. It is, sir. 


PROCEDURE FOR ARRIVING A'T ESTIMATE FOR NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Hruska. Now, Mr. Douglas, I was very interested in the pro- 
cedures which you outlined which resulted in the arrival at the figure 
of $11.7 billion for new authority for the Air Force. 

I would like to ask this question about it: Did you or the Depart- 
ment start out with the figure of $11.7 billion, or did you or the 
Department arrive at that figure after you went through these various 
computations ¢ 

Mr. Doveras. A number of figures were suggested. I was not re- 
ponsible for the $11.7 billion. 

Mr. Hruska. I did not mean you personally; I meant in the process. 
Did the process start out with the end figure, or were certain proce- 
dures determined upon and then you came out at that end figure ? 

Mr. Doveras. There were about four different approaches made. 
There was a program based on tentative expenditures limitations for 
2 fiscal years. 

There were programs discussed, or based on a reduction in appro- 
priation authority. There were programs based on a reduction in 
personnel. 

You are probably familiar with the fact that at one point we were 
given a personnel ceiling of 915,000. Now, these programs came up 
and they started with the dollar amount with v: irying force levels, 
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and we tried out force levels from time to time and came up with 
varying dollar amounts. ‘So that I think it is proper to say that a 
great many factors and trial and error approaches contributed to 
the $11.7 billion figure. The $11.7 billion figure was finally stated to 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Hruska. Let us get to the question of by whom. There was 
an earlier discussion as to whether or not it was Mr. Wilson who 
claimed that he produced this figure, or the Pentagon. I think that 
in order to keep the record straight and not add to the confusion 
which has found its way into the record, I would like to refer to 
the statement by Mr. Wilson as made to our subcommittee on May 11, 
in which he is speaking about the adjustment that should be made 
to reduce the need for new funds from the figure that was given in 
the January budget, and he stated at page 4 of his statement: 

As a first step in this progress, and in cooperation with the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, we instituted a detailed review of the previous appro 
priations and curernt budget requests and each of the Secretaries of the mili 
tary departments was requested to scrutinize carefully the plans and programs 
of his department. 


rm 


Then omitting language which will not take the thing out of con- 
text, he says: 

During the months of ebruary, March, and April. the Department of Defense 
participated in a study by the National Security Council of the possibility of 
achieving a balanced cash budget during fiscal year 1954, and a balanced admin 
istrative budget during the fiscal year 1955. 


Then omitting further language which again will not take the 


thing out of context, his final sentence on that page is: 


Our present budget haw are the result of this decision. 


Mr. Dovetas. The National Security Council. 

Mr. Hruska. So it was not Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and it was not 
any one person, and it was not any one department—it was the sum 
total of the working together of all these people and all these bodies; 
is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Dovuetas. I think that is what I tried to indicate. 

Mr. Scrivner. We thank you gentlemen for your appearance and 
the information that you have given the committee. 
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Monpay, May 25, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. LLOYD P. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. ALBERT J. McCHRISTY, CHIEF, MANPOWER ALLOCATIONS 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

T. COL. ELMER C. CARLSON, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, DIRECTO- 


RATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL 


LT. COL. HAROLD E. KANE, CHIEF, PROJECTIONS AND ANALYSIS 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF PERSQNNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


LT. COL. EDWARD T. BAYDALA, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 


MAJ. GEN. 0. S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


T. COL. ROBERT C. STINE, CHIEF, MEDICAL PERSONNEL REQUIRE- 
MENTS BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE AIR SURGEON 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 19452 Fstimate, 19453 


\ppropriation or estimate $3, O16, 700, OOO | $3, 200, 000, 000 $3, 300, 000, 000 
lransferred from ‘‘ Maintenance nd operation Nir 
Force’’ under authority of sec. 604, Public Law 488 
82d Cong 75, 000, 000 
lo be transferred from other Air Force appropriatior 
under authority of ch. IX, Public Law 11, 83d Cong 73, 852, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 016, 700, 000 12, OOO 


3. 300, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, O18, 047 


O00 2, 542, 000 


Total available for obligation 3, 107, 718, 047 3,3 000 3, 302, 542, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 8S, 734, 108 
Obligations incurred 2, 928, 983, 939 3, 350, 112, 000 3, 302. 
om parative transfer {rom 
‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ 28, 500, 000 41, 000, 000 
“Military personnel, Army”’ 12, 302, 254 13, 654, 000 


42. 000 


Total obligations 2, 069, 786, 193 3, 404, 766, 000 3, 02, 542, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Actnal, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


$2, 829, 773, 000 
185, 362, 000 
274, 836, 000 

$36, O00 


3, 300, 000, 000 


000 2, 542, (KK 


+2, 


000 3, 302, 542, 000 


Obligations by objects 


DIRECT ORLI rio 


$2, 866, 959, 000 $2, 829, 773, 000 
162, 911, 000 148, 302. 000 
32. 59°. 000 99 6458, 000 
10, 281, 000 9, 354, OOO 
324, 294, 000 9276, 198, 000 

1. 513, 000 1, 389, 00% 


= TOO oo a3 


3 ON)9 
, ono 210, 000 4, 500 000 
2, S61 , 000 12. 000 
000 775, 000 789, 000 
146 2 403, 506, 00 3, 300, 000, 000 
MENTS FROM 
1, 667, 000 
467, 526 375, 000 
144, 685 500, 000 
1, O18, 047 1, 260, 000 2, 542, 000 


969, 786, 193 3, 404, 766, 000 3, 302, 542, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us Brig. Gen. Lloyd P. Hopwood, Deputy Director 
of Personnel Planning of the Air Force. 

Do you have a statement for the committee, General Hopwood? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hopwoop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the fiscal year 1954 military personnel program before you provides 
for a beginning strength of 980,000, and end strength of 960,000 and 
a man-year average of 970,000. 

Our audited strength as of April 30, 1953, was 980,205. We plan to 
enter fiscal year 1954 with a strength no higher than 980,000. In an 
effort to insure this objective, the following actions have been taken: 
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We have reduced our recruiting objective for May 1953 from 
10,000 to 4,000. We have cut our June 1953 objective from 11,400 
to 3.000, 

2. We are releasing from active duty personnel returning from over 
seas who have less than 6 months’ service remaining and who do not 
intend to reenlist. 

We have terminated all recalls of nonflying Reserve officers except 
for those now on orders. 

We have sharply curtailed (and for many skills, completely elimi- 
nated) the direct appointment of officer specialists. 

>. We have terminted active-duty appointments to the grade of 
warrant officer. 

With only 5 weeks left in fiscal year 1953, it is possible that we will 

not be completely successful in all of our planned retrenchments. If 
we are not successful, our problems during fiscal year 1954 will be ag- 
vravated to the degree that we fall short of our intentions. 

In addition to the previous actions which I have mentioned to 
reduce the planned procurement of officers, we are taking action to cut 
back the officers’ candidate course from an annual production of 2,000 
to 500 per year. 

As regards the airman program, we plan an intake during the early 

portion “of fiscal year 1954 of approximately 4,500 per month which 
will build back up to 10,600 per month in the last quarter. 

Effective airpower is the product of substantial lead time. The 
interrelationship of fiscal year 1954 with the years immediately follow- 
ing is particularly critical in the area of military personnel. The in- 
crease of our forces from 411,000 with the advent of Korea to the 
current 980,000 was accomplished primarily through an intensive re- 
cruiting campaign. The enlistments were for 4 years. This makes 
the year 1955 very important to us. The recruit of 1951 is the experi- 
enced man of 1955 and he has the choice of reenlisting or leaving the 
service at that time. We estimate that the combination of reduced 
opportunity for advancement in a reduce ing force and the availability 
of mustering-out pay and other veterans’ benefits will generate a loss 
of more than 200,000 airmen. 

We plan to offset this loss in part by the early release of airmen 
returning from overseas who do not wish to reenlist. Having taken 
this action, our best estimate now indicates a net loss in 1955 approach- 
ing 185,000. This makes it particularly essential that we take every 
advantage of the capability that exists during fiscal year 1954 to 
recruit long-term volunteers. 

We will continuously study the feasibility of effecting the early 
release of additional airmen who are not interested in the service as 
a career in order to increase the number of 4-year enlistees who may 
be recruited and trained to maintain the skill levels necessary to an 
effective force. 

These are the highlights of the Air Force military personnel pro- 
gram as we see them now. Much detailed work remains to be done. 
During the coming year of adjustments we hope that the Congress 
will keep in mind the fact that our actions are pointed toward our 
goal of providing the most airpower possible with the means available. 
We must do everything possible to improve the status of military 
service. Detraction will accelerate the loss of skilled personnel; im- 
provement will reduce losses and pay dividends in dollars and in effeec- 
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tiveness. ‘Terminal-leave pay, mu istering-out pay, and travel cost for 
an experienced airman leaving the service, plus the cost of recruiting 
and training his re plac ement amount to about $6,500. If this airman 
believes that the Air Force offers him a career of opportunity, and he 

‘nlists, we have saved this amount. 
The total cost of the program before you is $3.3 billion. In ealcu 
lating our dollar requirements, we use price lists set forth in law or 
abilized by ‘policy decisions within the Department of Defense. We 
pply const: arity refined experience data which we apply to these 
Uncertainties, if any, lie only in our inability to 
slits what people will decide to do throughout the 

f the coming vear. 

be happy to try to answer any questions vou may have at this 


ion off the record.) 
REDUCTION IN RECRUITING 


Mr. Scrivner. Your statement says: 
We have reduced our recruiting objective for May 1953 from 10,000 to 4,000 

Now, let us go back to January. What was your objective in Janu- 
ary and what did you get for each month following ? 

General Horwoov. Our January objective was 10,000 and we got 
LO.O91, 

Our February objective was 15,000, and we actually received 14,848. 

Qjur M: arch obj ec tive was 14,000, and we recruited 13.872. 

Our April objective was 10,000, and we recruited 10,047, 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. It seems that you are having pretty good success. 

i had oce aston to look over some of General Vandenbe ‘re’s remarks 
earlier, which I would like to tie into this. Of the figures which you 
have just edited that you obtained, what percentage of those were 
reenlistments ¢ 

General Horpwoop. They are all new individuals recruited from 
civilian life. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What was your reenlistment record, then? 

Colonel Kane. In 1953 we had been experiencing about 59 to 60 per 
cent reenlistment rates. The reason it is so high is because of the 
group involved ; that is, they are primarily second-time reenlistments. 
That is because of the break in the enlistments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those that are going in for the second 4 years, or the 
third 4 years? 

Colonel Kane. For the third 4 years. There were very few first- 
termers eligible. There was a period when there was none, 

Mr. Scrivner. So your apprehensions about reenlistments do not 
relate so much to your third-termers as to the first ones going in for 
the second term?’ After they have been in that long they see the 
advisability of staying in and the benefits that they receive ? 

Colonel Kane. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when General Vandenberg was talking about one 
of the difficulties we were facing was the discouraging results of small 
reenlistments, he was referring—— 
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Colonel Kanr. To the people who have completed their first term 
and are ready to make up their minds and enlist and make the service 

career, or not to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your experience as to that first reenlist 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Kane. In the first enlistments we average anywhere from a 
low of 20 percent up to a 35-percent reenlistment rate, depending upon 
the period. I do not have those broken out to give you an overall 
evaluation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The detailed figures are not necessary. 

So, applying that experience rate of 20 to 35 percent; is that what 
vou used to compute your 6 bjective from month to month? 

General Hoi WOOD. Ti has shifted. That is, because of a large num- 
ber of people with quite a bit of service who come up with reenlist- 
ments during this perid, men with 4, 6, or 8 years already invested, 
we are enjoying the high enlistment rate. For youngsters enlisted 
since Korea we visualize something on the order of 33 percent as 
about the siieileitnnl: 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a great many of them went in because 
they had their choice of branch of service. They had no intention 
when they went in to stay in more than 4 years. They want to get 
out to take advantage of the Korean Ad justment Act, go to school, get 
settled down and lead a fairly permanent life. 

General Horwoop. That is quite true. 

Mr. Scrivner. So a month-to-month program would apparently go 
up and down somewhat. 

General Horpwoop. It has a seasonal variation. The summer months 
are pretty good, and the month after Christmas seems to be pretty 
good. You take a low period in the fall and a low period in the 
spring. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot depends upon whether they go out and get jobs. 

General Horwoop. Jobs have a lot to do with it, and certs inly the 
draft has a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus whether or not they are going to attend school. 

General Horwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I have observed some of these situations, your 
program of releasing from active duty the personnel returning from 
overseas who have less than 6 months to serve and do not intend to re- 
enlist is probably good business because a lot of those will be men who 
have had quite a bit of experience, have been overseas, they have the 
hackground there, and many times it is hard to find a place for them. 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not enough time left for them to be sent over- 
seas again, and if you do not have any place for them, and if they are 
not going to stay in, you are just as well off to let them complete their 
service and go on about their business and bring somebody in in their 
places. 

General Horwoop. By and large, we could use most of them. How- 
ever, the man coming home wants a little leave. By the time you pay 
his travel to a new station and then he goes home—we feel that this 
release is a businesslike approach. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that he wants his leave right then? 

General Horwoop. He does. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So whatever it may be, 20 days, 30 days, 60 days, by 
the time he comes back to a new station, ‘wherever it may be, it is only 
going to be a matter of 2,3 or 4 months. 

General Horwoon. He isa flee ting asset at best. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is on the rolls, and he is counted as a man, but not 
as effective as you would like to have him ? 

General Horwoop. That is right. 


TERMINATION OF ACTIVE-DUTY APPOINTMENTS OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by your statement: 

We have terminated active-duty appointments to the grade of warrant officers. 

General Horpwoop. In our Air Force program we have a warrant 
oflicer program which we consider about the pinnacle of the airman’s 
career. We provide an opportunity for airmen to qualify as warrant 
officers. The warrant oflicer is paid on substantially the same scale as 
a commissioned officer. In order to help us to keep from going too far 
overstrength in commissioned officers, we have terminated the appoint- 
ment of additional warrants. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, personnel, while not complicated, has 
other things to it that are not present, namely, there has never 
yet been a time to my knowledge when there has not been money 
provided for the pay of personnel. Many times we have been told 
at the end of the fiscal year that one of the services anticipates having 
somany. We figure on so many, but for various reasons it is some- 
times more. Now, you have never experienced any difficulty in meet- 
ing the payroll, have you? It has always been there, whether you 
have been 1,000 short or 3,000 over? In other words, they are going 
to be paid. 

General Horpwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, in this manpower situation, as the whole prob- 
lem is being studied, even though we may at this time in this particular 
budget provide funds upon the assumption of the man-year average 
of 970,000, if it is found that that is not sufficient and that there is 
a need for more than the 970,000, then the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of Air see that need and that need is fulfilled, so you 
will be in a position where you will be presently justified in coming 
in as of January, or whatever time it may be, for a supplemental ? 

Of course, in a state of flux such as we are in now, where we are 
working on an interim program, where the decision may be changed 
and modified some way in the next 30, 60, or 90 days, it is perfectly 
understandable that a change may be made where we will find that 
970,000 is not the rns at all. It may be 975,000 or 965,000. I do 
not know. Those all things that could happen. I would guess 
it would be a few Fda more than a few thousand less. So, as 
far as I am concerned, we have that perfect understanding; if there 
is a need and it is decided that the goal is higher, funds, of course, will 
be made available by supplemental appropriations or ’ authorizations 
of transferability from some other fund. 
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General Asensio. We have an objective of 970,000 man-years which, 
for the purposes of the budget presentation, we have regarded as the 
limitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Asrensio. However, we will seek attainment of the objec- 
tive in every way possible. We do know our capabilities in actually 
attaining that objective as of this moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is perfectly understandable. Why, some peo- 
ple say, that is not quite an answer; right in this statement itself you 
have said: 

With only 5 weeks left in the fiscal year 1953, it is possible that we will not be 
completely successful in all of our planned retrenchments, 

That is fair enough. You go on as the natural result of that state- 
ment and say: 

if we are not suecessful, our problem during fiscal year 1954 will be aggravated 
to the dezree that we fall short of our intention. 

In other words, the more you carry over now, the tougher it will 
be to get down to the projected level ? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you were below now it would not be as difficult, 
so with that understanding these things are subject to revision and 
change and modification and correction, and while there is not any 
serious matter before us now outside of what may be done in the 
way of change in program, which we can always meet, and always 
have. 

Mr. Manon. Your personnel requirements are based upon a tenta- 
tive figure at this time; is that correct? 

General Horwoop. I would like to refer that to Colonel McChristy, 
who is in the Manpower Allocations Division. 

Colonel McCurisry. We did not have the time to run out a detailed 
program like we normally do of the manpower required for every base, 
activity in the Air Force, before coming over here. We had to back 
off from a previously run position of 1,061,000 milits ary to support 133 
wings, back to 960,000 military to support the 110-wing position to see 
if we had enough people to go around under this established objective, 
and that is what we did. We tried to find out what we could do by 
diverting personnel from other than combat activities to get the 
maximum number of wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Tuespay, May 26, 1953 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

[ would like to make an inquiry of General Asensio before we take 
up any new subjects. 

Yesterday, General, when Secretary Douglas was discussing the 
\ir Force request, he mentioned the first figure of $16.8 billion, and 
then stated that the Air Force had taken a second look and had come 
up with the $15.2 billion figure, which made a reduction of $1.6 billion 
through Air Force action. 

In what areas will this $1.6 billion savings be reflected ? 
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General Asensto. This reduction was in major degree only in the 
areas of aircraft and related procurement where the difference was 
about $1.36 billion, and major procurement, where the difference was 
$213 million, and in other areas it was minor adjustments, plus and 
minus. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whom do you have with us this morning, General 
Asensio ¢ 

General Asensto. We have General Hopwood to continue with the 
appropriation “Military personnel requirements.” 


Pay anp ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert page 10 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Obligations by project 


‘tual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat: 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


*ay and allowances of commissioned officers $768, 366, 212 | $883, 300, 000 $888, 923, 000 
-’ay and allowances of warrant officers 13, 594, 000 20, 600, 000 19, 844, 000 
ay and allowances of female medical officers 9, 696, 000 14, 700, 000 16, 611, 000 
iv and allowances of enlisted personnel 1, 662, 910, 652 |1, 935, 800, 000 | 1, 890, 811, 000 
y and allowances of aviation cadets | 4,915, 000 12, 559, 000 | 13, 584, 000 

| | 


Total direct obligations 2, 459, 481, 864 000 | 2, 829, 773, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


511 | Pay and allowances of commissioned officers : | 000 , 657, 000 
514. Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 27, 0 0 
519 Advances to or payments for sther departments, agen- 

cies, or governments on a reimbursable basis 0 60, 000 | 10, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations 836 460, 000 | , 667, 000 
— 

Total obligations . fata rast 2, 459, 887, 700 |2, 867,419, 000 | 2, 831, 440, 000 
\ 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring specifically to page 10, which is program 
510, “Pay and allowances, Air Force,” what were your obligations as 
of April 304 

Colonel Baypaa. $2,390,710,694, which excludes reimbursements 
collected. 

Mr. Scrivner. And expenditures? 

Colonel Baypaua. $2,156,327,181, which excludes reimbursements 
collected. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will probably come out at the end of the year 
with everything obligated and eventually expended ? 

Colonel Baypaua. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There may be a few dollars one way or the other. 

Colonel Baypa.a. Our estimated obligations are reflected on page 
7; the recapitulation appears in the second column, estimate for 1953. 
You will notice that the appropriation total is $3.2 billion. There has 
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been a transfer of $75 million during the year, from Air Force appro- 
priation “Maintenance and operations,” giving us a current availabil- 
ity of $3,275,000,000, We anticipate an additional transfer into the 

ippropriation during the year of $73,852,000. That will bring our 
a ailability up to our anticipated obligations, less reimbursements, 
of $3,348,852,000. That is what we antic ipate will be obligated, 


Pay aAnp ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring specifically to program 510, project 511, 
which is “Pay and allowances, commissioned officers,” at the present 
time what is the ratio of commissioned officers to enlisted men ? "While 
that is being computed, I would like to point out a study of the ratio 

vhich indicates that after the Korean war had been under way for 
a year the ratio was 13.6 and apparently started climbing. 

Under the original Truman budget it was getting up to 15.9, or 
possibly just a little more. So, in addition to the ratio you presently 
have, I would like to know what the ratio will be under the prese ntly 
proposed 1954 budget. 

Colonel Cartson. The officer ratio for the presently proposed 1954 
budget—and this is commissioned officers—begins with 12.8 percent 
and ends with 12.97 percent for a yearly average of 12.8 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, under the present proposal there will be a lower 
ratio of officers to enlisted men under what it was in June of 19514 

Colonel Cartson. That is right. 


BASIS FOR AVERAGE PAY OF GENERALS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 12 you have listed there the annual rates 
of pay and allowances for officers. I notice that you have it broken 
down only under the one head of general, showing general basie pay, 
$10,627; quarters, $999; subsistence, $574.56; for a total of $12,200.56. 

Is there any difference between the rate of pay or allowances for 
generals of different rank, beginning with brigadier ? 

ee al Horwoop. There is. There is a difference between the pay 

. brigadier general and a major general. The lieutenant general 
ve the four-star generals draw the same basic pay as the major gen- 
eral, with adjustment for longevity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which one is set out here on page 12 of the justifi- 
cations ? 

Colonel Cartson. That is an average for the entire general-officer 
structure. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, so it may be full and 
complete, insert the information relative to your different grades of 
generals upon which the average is based. 

Colonel Cartson. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Pay and allowances—General officers 


| 


Quarters | Subsistence 


le | ) : DE | Tot 
Grade | Number Basic pay allowances | allowances | Total 

. eed nee 
General aoe s $11, 826 $257 | $574. 546 $101, 000 
I tenant gencral 21 11, 747 391 | 574. 267, 000 
Major general... 155 ll, 628 798 | 574. 56 2, 015, 000 
Brigadier general ‘ instincts 219 9, 767 1, 226 | 574. 56 2, 

A ver age ok es hddidees 403 10, 627 999 574. 56 4,917, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. General Hopwood, what did you tell us yesterday 
your officer strength was going to be? 

General Horwoop. Our officer strength under this program will 
total 124,545 at the end of fiscal year 1954. That excludes nurses and 
warrant officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what will the man-years be? 

General Hopwoop. The man-years will be 124,182. 


DEFINITION OF MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point give us a short explanation of what is 
meant by the term “man-years,” as we have been discussing it. 

General Horwoop. The term “man-years” represents the average 
strength of our categories of personnel, such as commissioned officers, 
throughout the year. It is that average that determines the dollar 
requirement for pay and allowances and other purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is n ot a constant figure all the way 
through, but you will either start out the year with a smaller number 
of officers and flow to a larger number at the end of the year, or you 
may start out at the beginning of the year with a larger number of 
officers and decrease to a smaller number of officers by the end of the 
year, and by taking your average you determine that it is equivalent 
to so many thousands of officers being on duty a full year? 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 


OFFICER STRENGTH BY GRADE 


Mr. Scrivner. For the record at this point place in a statement 
showing the officer strength by grade for the fiscal year 1953 and 1952, 
omparable to the table on the lower part of page 12. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Man-year average strengths 


, F ise: es Fiscal yee Fiscal yes 
Grade " my - : =a - 1954 e 
Comn issioned: 
ieneral 5 6 S 
L ieute ant general ‘ 14 17 21 
Major general . ‘ 116 128 155 
Brig viet general. _. 75 210 219 
Colonel. 3, 448 4, 031 4,319 
Lieutenant colonel 7, 515 8, 225 8, 350 
Major oe 16, 736 20, 060 20, 607 
Captain 38, 588 37, 069 | 35, 943 
ist lieutenant oa 29, 489 30, 359 27, 572 
2d lieutenant -....... 1s, 944 23, 612 26, 988 
i hwamsadlc Hibachi aceue A 115, 030 123, 717 124, 182 


MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. There has been some discussion in many quarters on 
the subject of medical personnel. Without going into some of the 
background and experience we have run into, for the record I wish 
you would furnish a statement showi ing the number of medical officers 
in the Air Force and their distribution. In other words, how many 
do we have here in the continental United States and in Europe and 
other theaters, plus the Far East, and especially in Korea? 

If it is not too much trouble make that statement for the proposed 
1954 budget, the actual 1953 budget, and probably what you had in 
1952 so that there can be a running picture showing what is being 
done. 

General Horwoop. We will have to furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The number of Medical Corps officers which the Air Force had on duty at 


the end of fiscal year 1952 and plan to have at the end of fiscal years 1953 and 
1954 are as follows: 





End of fiseal | End of fiseal | End of fiscal 


year, 1952 year, 1953 year, 1954 
Grand total js | 3, 064 3, 378 3, 264 
Continental United States aba * : % | 2,311 2, 579 2, 465 
Overseas . oan ind 753 799 799 
Far East Air Force, inclvding Korea site a 249 252 252 
Errope inclvding SAC in Eurore : ae 214 346 346 
Other overseas... a eee ‘ : 290 201 201 


NotTe.—The above figrres are estimates, and the nrmber overseas for fiscal year 1954 are projected the 
same as end of fiscal year 1953. The st btotal for FEAF dees rot breakdown these in Korea becavse of 
lack of identification. Reported locaticn of Units may not indicate the Medical Corps officers physicaily 
in Korea. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL UNDER DAVIS AMENDMENT AND UNDER PUBLIC LAW 
NO, 7 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, there has been, as you are well aware, discus- 
sion about what has often been referred to as the Davis amendment, 
which was replaced by Public Law 7 of the 83d Congress. 

[ wish that you would place in the record at this point a statement 
showing, first, what officer personnel was under the Davis amendment, 
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and, secondly, a comparable figure showing the number under the 
limitation placed by Public Law 7, 83d Congress. 

Following that, in connection with the same strength, I would like a 
table showing your officer personnel in the various categories as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1954, the end, and then the average, which 
will be the man-year we have been talking about. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Selected officer personnel on active duty ! 


June 30, 1953, Fiscal year 1954 plan 
Davis arrend- liv itation, 
ment, 19532 | Public Law 


7, 83d Cong Begin End Average 


General 

General 

Lieutenant general { ¢ 23 2 

Major general i] } 32 : 155 
Brigadier general 222 | 22% 225 ; 219 
Colonel ,a51 | 4,35 4, 323 , aS 4,321 
Lieutenant colonel : 5 | , 602 , 4 &, 4 8, 368 
Major 21, 252 | 21,45 21, 20, § 20, 749 
Captain ), | 37, 83: 37, 893 36, 859 


1 Female medical officers are included in these strength figures 
2 Number equivalent, last quarter of fiscal year 1953. 
3 Not applicable. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hruska. General Hopwood, have you a figure available now 
for the number of medical officers who w ill be requested for this com- 


ing fiscal year? 

General Horwoop. For the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Hruska. For the current budget of requirements and the ratio 
to the men in uniform. 

General Horwoop. I have the planned strength for the Medical 
Department personnel in this 1954 program that we are discussing. 
The numbers of medical personnel are in accordance with guidelines 
determined by the. Secretary of Defense. 

They are as follows: Medical Corps, at _a ratio of 3.4 per 1,000, 
which will generate a total of 3.378 aeedical doctors 

Dental Corps, 1.94 per 1,000 strength, to generate an actual strength 
of 1,871 

Veterinarians, 0.244 per 1,000, which will give us an end strength 
of 225 

Medical Service Corps, 2.0 per 1,000, to produce a strength of 2,061. 

Air Force Nurse Corps, 3.3 per 1,000, to produce a strength of 3,032. 

Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, 0.22 per 1,000, generating an end 
strength of 203. 

Mr. Hruska. In addition, however, to taking care of military per- 
sonnel, the men in uniform, this medical contingent takes care of their 
dependents as well: does it not / 

General Horwoon. That is true on a space-available basis. 

Mr. Hruska. What statistics do you have on that with reference to 
the patient load, or the per capita for each doctor? 

General Horwoop. I am sorry, but I do not have that information 
now. There is a commission now in session in the Department of 
Defense, headed by Dr. Moulton of the Brookings Institute, that is 
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developing all that research data. I feel sure that will be available 
to you and would be more accurate than any projection I could make 
at this time. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Hruska. Under what conditions is this medical care available 
to the dependents of servicemen, airmen, and officers? = ; 

General Hopwoop. It depends largely, sir, on the facilities at the 
individual bases. In many of our isolated areas we have to provide 
virtually complete care for the dependents. That will be true through- 
out the overseas areas and some of the more isolated bases in the Zone 
of the Interior. 

In other areas it will differ between bases depending on in-place 
hospital facilities and doctors available. The whole subject is being 
gone into thoroughly by Dr. Moulton. This commission has been 
appointed by the Secretary of Defense and is trying to find a con- 
sistent pattern to recommend as continuing policy. 

Mr. Hruska. The Offutt Air Base is located approximately 12 or 
14 miles from the metropolitan city of Omaha, Nebr., which contains 
many hospitals. It is the site of a veterans’ hospital as well as two 
medical schools. 

Do you know what the fact is there with reference to the availability 
of medical care to dependents? 

General Horwoop. I cannot answer as to that particular base. The 
practice in the past, recognized by the Hook Commission when they 
studied service pay, was that medical care for dependents on an 
availability basis—space available basis—was one of the fringe bene- 
fits of military service. They took that into consideration in recom- 
mending the pay scales for members of the Military Establishment. 

As you know, that has come in for successive periods of question over 
the past several years, and the Commission now headed by Dr. Moul- 
ton is attempting to find a consistent pattern for all the Armed Forces, 
and to make such recommendations as may be appropriate at the con- 
clusion of their studies. 

Mr. Hruska. How far does the term “dependency” go? Are moth- 
ers-in-law and distant cousins and uncles and aunts included in the 
word “dependents” ¢ 

General Hopwoop. In my personal experience it applies to my imme- 
diate family, and that is the interpretation made normally. If a 
mother is dependent for her livelihood on a service member, she is 
taken care of. If she comes in as a visitor that is something else 
again. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you know the extent of the check that is made 
and the certification that is made in each instance as to the fact of 
dependency ¢ 

General Horpwoop. There is certification involved. 

Mr. Hruska. Based upon what? How much investigation? 

General Horwoop. In my case, a commissioned officers’ certifica- 
tion. I certificate with respect to my wife and my child. They are 
the only ones who may receive medical attention in my family other 
than myself. 





Mr. Hruska. When you say “certification,” is it the certification 
of the officer or airman requesting medical attention for any 
individual ? 

General Hopwoop. It is a certification by the officer. In the case 
of the airmen, affidavits by the airmen are always certified by the re- 
sponsible commander. The squadron commander would have to cer- 
tificate the request of an airman. 

Mr. Hruska. Beyond the affidavit is there any investigation made, 
or verification ? 

General Horwoop. I do not know, sir. 

Colonel Baypata. I would like to make a statement in that con- 
nection. Fort Myer, for example, requires the certification of an 
officer as well as his personnel officer. It is the same with the airmen. 
This installation requires military personnel to take the prescribed 
form back to his personnel officer who is required to review the per- 
sonnel records of the individual to determine dependency. This cer- 
tification is required before they will permit anybody to come in for 
dependency care. That is a local condition. 

Colonel Cartson. You might put it this way: Certain allowances, 
as you are aware, are based upon dependency status. To qualify for 
those allowances there is a definite check as to dependency. That same 
check would serve in this case. Ifa man has a recognized dependent 
for pay purpose, it would follow then that he would have a recognized 
dependent for medical care, of course, dependent upon availability of 
hospital space. That is a thorough check and it would serve in both 
eases. 


Mr. Hruska. Would it follow from that that any claimed dependent 


not in that group of dependents used for pay and allowance purposes, 
would not receive medical care ? 
Colonel Cartson. It would follow, in my opinion. It would seem 
a reasonable approach. I do not know the exact administration in 
the medical hospitals, but that should serve as a very definite guide. 
(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 


Whenever practicable and accommodations for their care are availab'e, hos- 
pitalization and outpatient care may be provided upon presentation of evidence 
of eligibility satisfactory to the commanding officer of the medical facility con- 
cerned. Bona fide dependents include the wife or dependent husband and 
dependent children of military personnel. Dependents also include other de- 
pendent members of their families when such members are residing in the 
established homes of the principal and are not legally dependent upon other 
than the military member. 

A proper identification and certification is a joint responsibility. First, upon 
the dependent that he adequately establishes his dependency status and secondly, 
upon the hospital commander in that he insures that the individual requesting 
treatment properly establishes dependency status. The Department of Defense 
is planning to implement in the near future a system of identification cards for 
personnel who have established their dependency status. Such dependency 
status would be nearly identical with the method currently required for pay- 
ment of dependency allowances as authorized by law., It is evisioned that this 
dependency-identification card would be used not only for purposes of seeking 
admittance to medical facilities but further for such purposes as identification 
for use of commissary, post exchange, theater, and other similar military facili- 
ties. 
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RATIO OF DOCTORS TO AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Stine, we have just had some discussion 
about medical personnel in the Air Force and we were informed by 
General Hopwood that Dr. Moulton of Brookings Institution is making 
a study, and that some of the matters we have been discussing will be 
referred to him for his use in that study. 

We have been discussing the matter of the ratio of doctors to Air 
Force personnel. What figures do you have on that ratio? 

Colonel Stine. We consider our present requirement to be 3.4 doc- 
tors per 1,000 troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that standard throughout the three services ? 

Colonel Srinz. To the best of my knowledge that is standard 
throughout the three services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I think we may assume that if one service 
can give adequate medical care with a lower ratio, the Air Force 
could do that just as well; is that correct ? 

Colonel String. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The figures I have would indicate that in the fiscal 
year 1952 your ratio of doctors to airmen was 3.1 per 1,000. Now you 
state that it is anticipated that it will be 3.4. If adequate care was 
given in 1952 wtih a ratio of 3.1, why cannot adequate care be given 
in 1954 with a ratio of 3.14 

Colonel Srinz. The figure 3.1 was not our requirement figure but 
reflected our picture at that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you had? 

Colonel Sting. Yes, sir, which was less than we needed at that 
particular time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have never received any complaints from anybody 
that the Air Force was not being well taken care of by its medical 
men. 

Colonel Srinz. No, sir; I think you are right. I do not know what 
figure you have for 1954. Our figures come out to 3.08 per 1,000 
strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. For this coming year? 

Colonel Sting. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have the information. 

Colonel Stine. Do you have a figure of 2,960 assignment at the end 
of the year? 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood a moment ago that the ratio was going 
to be 3.4. If it is actually going to be 3.08, that is a little better ratio; 
is that the figure, 3.08? 

Colonel Stine. 3.08. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little better ratio than it was in 1952, so 
that we are gradually getting the ratio down? 

Colonel Stine. Yes, sir. That is derived from the basic figure of 
3.08 doctors per 1,000 plus our interns and one-half our residents who 
are in training status, 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, many of them can do a very good job. 

Colonel Stine. Except that they are not available to the Air F orce, 
since all of our residency training is done in Army or civilian hos- 
pitals; the same with the interns. They are not available to us. 
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Mr .Scrivner. Although you have space available in these hospitals 
for Air Force men on a reimbursable basis, where necessary ? 
Colonel Srine. Yes, sir. 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN DOCTORS TO THE POPULATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the ratio of civilian doctors to the civilian 
population as an average over the last 50 years? 

Colonel Stine. I am afraid I cannot answer that, 

Mr. Scrivner. If I were to say that it was 1.3, would that sound 
like a familiar figure ? 

Colonel Stine. I have heard many figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That seems to be what the medical associations take 
as the accepted figure—1.3. And that includes everyone from newborn 
infants clear on up to octogenarians plus; and that includes every 
phase of human capacity and incapacity and illness. So that assum- 
ing, as we must, that we are bringing into the Air Force able-bodied 
men in most part, we should not antic ipate as heavy a load of general 
diseases as we would find among the civilian popul: ition. 

Actually, when you compare ‘the load upon civilian doctors to your 
proposed 3.08, that gives you a pretty favorable ratio as far as availa- 
bility of physicians is concerned, does it not ? 

Colonel Stinr. Yes, sir. 


UTILIZATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have received some letters from some doctors in the 
service in which they tell me that full use is not being made of their 


abilities and skills; that they have assignments where they are seldom 
called upon to exercise their skills, either as general pri actitioners or 
as surgeons. Some of them even have told me that the calls upon them 
are such that an average well-trained medical corpsman could just as 
easily fill them, and adequately. If that is true then, of course, you 
are wasting some very expensive talent. 

What is the Air Force doing to see to it that the doctors are placed 
in positions where they can best be used ? 

Colonel Stine. Our first step, of course, was the reduction in the 
number of doctors that we were going to use, which will force better 
utilization of doctors. Our second step is better management at 
base level. We do not know what the answers to that are as yet. Gen- 
eral Armstrong at the present time has a survey team which is con- 
sidering the entire problem and will come up with further recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, for some reason or other, which we need 
not go into now, the practice of the Air Force has been to place their 
installations near large communities. Whether that is wise or unwise 
is a debatable question which we need not go into here. But that 
being true, there are available under arrangements that can be made 
easily, very fine doctors in these large communities. It seems to me 
that should make it possible for this study to come up with a con- 
clusion that in many of these places we need not have at all times 
these skilled men in the Air Force when others are immediately avail- 
able. Will that matter also be included in the studies either of Gen- 
eral Armstrong or Dr. Moulton ? 
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Colonel Stine. Dr. Moulton, I believe, is confining himself to a 
study of dependent care. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a big subject. 

Colonel Strne. It is, sir—the necessity for it. In answer to your 
question about qualified civilian doctors, we are using them in a con- 
sultant status mainly to train our own young doctors where we are 
receiving them from their intern status, and who are not fully ma- 
tured. We are taking advantage of these board men, as they are 
known, mainly to assist in training our young doctors and better pre- 
paring them to take care of their cases. So, as the term “consultant” 
brings to mind, they are in a position to consult on cases that are 
pretty involved and beyond the young doctor’s ability. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Rough figuring of the original 1954 budget indicates 
that vou would probably request a ratio of 3.3 doctors per 1,000 mili- 
tary. If, as you now say, the ratio is 3.8, that should be reflected in a 
lesser number of doctors than was anticipated when the original 1954 
budget was under consideration. 

Colonel Strnz. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And therefore should reflect a saving which it is dif- 
ficult to estimate ; you can probably figure that faster than I can. 

Colonel Strxz. Roughly 300 doctors out of an initial 3,200; almost 
10 percent. 

Mr. Scrtrvner. How many? 

Colonel Sting. 300. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any place in the presently requested funds 
that shows that reduction ¢ 

Colonel Stringz. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Colonel Cartson. Yes, sir; the funds requested are for a fewer num- 
ber of medical officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That many fewer? 

Colonel Stine. I would say “Yes,” Colonel Carlson, since those are 
the figures you have. 

Colonel Cartson. I am sure that is correct. I forget what number 
was initially requested. Just as the matter of comparison and keep- 
ing in mind that the program we are now considering is less than the 
original January estimate, I find that the average number of medical 
officers including dentists, who will draw special pay has decreased by 
a little over 800. That might be indicative. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that include the 300 that the colonel has men- 
tioned resulting from the fact that the ratio decreased to 3.08 ? 

Colonel Cartson. Yes, sir. 


RATIO OF MEDICAL MILITARY PERSONNEL TO NUMBER OF BEDS 


Mr. Scrivner. One other question, Colonel, that has arisen: Our 
reports show that the ratio of medical military—which includes en- 
listed men, and so forth—in the Air Force is right at 118 per 100 occu- 

pied beds, whereas in the Army and the Navy it is a lesser number. 
It would seem that if the Army and Navy can give their servicemen 
adequate hospital care with a lesser number of persons per 100 occu- 
pied beds, the Air Force should do just as well. 

Colonel Srinz. The Air Force Medical Service is organized and op- 
erates somewhat differently from that of the other two services in that 
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we attempt to take medical service to the person who requires it, 
wherever he may be. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should assume that the other services do that, too. 

Colonel Strive. The other services operate large treatment centers. 
They take the patient to the treatment center. ‘Chey take him away 
from his base and his place of work. The Air Force, on the contrary, 
attempts to treat the patient as near as possible to the place of duty 
with the result that we have smaller treatment facilities and the 
smaller the hospital, the larger the staffing ratio. 

Mr. Scrivner. And by the same token the higher the cost per 
capita ? 

Colonel Stine. The Air Force has determined this to be true; that 
on the basis of our noneffective rates comparatively between the Air 
Force and the Army—I am bringing these figures out of memory— 
whereas our average time lost from duty per patient in a hospital is 
about 13 days, with the Army for similar cases it is about 18 to 19 
days. In other words, for every patient admitted for a similar dis- 
ease the Army keeps him away from duty about 6 days longer. Part 
of that is due to the necessity of transferring him from one place to 
another; a duplication of history taking and everything of that sort. 
We have figures—which I do not have with me unfortunately—to 
prove that the Air Force saving in man-d: ays lost is something in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 man-days per year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would be offset—— 

Colonel Srrne. By a much smaller utilization of medical personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the number of military men you are using. So in 
many places it is just an exchange of m: unpower ; a question of whether 
a man is used on the line or whether he is in the hospital. 

Colonel Stine. The study shows an increase in manpower utiliza- 
tion of about 1,000 man-years against 10,000 man-years saved. We do 
not say it is all because of our method of operation, but the factors 
are there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It still does not explain completely to my satisfac- 
tion why the ratio of military per 100 occupied beds is so much higher 
than it is in the other services. This is not something that you can- 
not go into and see if some adjustments cannot be made, is it? 

Colonel Stine. No, sir. I have never heard that figure of 118 to 
100. 

Mr. Scrivner. Occupied beds ? 

Colonel Stine. Yes, sir. Is that over all? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the military. 

Colonel Stine. All military concerned? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That is my recollection. Apparently this is 
the situation. The Air Force is using more military personnel in the 
hospitals and fewer civilians as compared to the other two services. 
For instance, the ratio in the navy hospitals is 112 per 100 occupied 
beds, of which 65 are military and the remainder are civilians. The 
Army figure goes up to 140, of which 91.7 are military and the re- 
mainder are civilians. The Air Force computation shows about 140— 
taking these from budget figures—140, of which 113 are military. All 
the information we have would indicate that civilian employees in 
this category are less expensive than military and it is a little difficult 
for me to understand why in the Air Force you should have 118 to 
119 military per 100 occupied beds, with only about 20 civilians. 





I appreciate that you have had no way of anticipating a question 
like this—— 

Colonel Sting. I still do not know the source of these figures. 

General Horwoop. May I introduce a comment in that regard? 
One of the problems that we face in the Air Force is the large number 
of overseas and relatively small isolated bases—the rotation problem 
that we have to face up to. This medical situation is common through- 
out the program. You must have sufficient medical service—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the Army has quite a few bases overseas, 
too. 

General Horpwoop. They do, sir. But they tend to have more con- 
centrated garrisons. For example, a division post, with a full divi- 
sion, is a somewhat more concentrated establishment than a series of 
radazv detachments and early warning detachments. I believe that 
the number of dispensaries and depots, and other activities of that 
sort that we must man with military outside the United States, predi- 
cates a certain base of military personnel within the United States 
necessary to work out the rotation problems. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you appreciate the situation we are faced 
with; so that, inasmuch as you had no way of anticipating any of 
these questions, I think the fair thing would be to give you permis- 
sion to extend your remarks in the record and see what you can come 
up with in the way of an explanation. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :) 


The Air Force Medical Service considers that at least three questions and 
answers are required to discuss the matter of staffing of Air Force medical 
facilities in comparison to those of the other services: 

1. Does the Air Force require a higher overall staffing ratio to occupied beds 
than do the other services? 

2. For facilities of comparable size, does the Air Force actually use a higher 
staffing ratio? 

3. Can the Air Force Medical Service use as high a percentage of civilians to 
military as do the other services? 


ANSWERS 


1. The Air Force Medical Service considers that we require a higher overall 
ratio because of the dispersion of the Air Force at many comparatively small 
bases in comparison to the large concentration of troops enjoyed by the Army. 
This concentration of troops permits the Army to operate larger treatment 
facilities. Medical staffing ratios to beds served should decrease as the size of 
the facility increases. At the present time the Army operates 33,753 beds at 
79 facilities; the Air Force operates 13,626 beds at 116 facilities. The median 
Army treatment facility has 200 beds, the median Air Foree facility has only 
75 beds. The average Army facility has 427 beds, the average Air Force facility 
has only 116 beds. Applying accepted staffing patterns to these facilities, the 
overall Air Force staffing ratio should exceed those of the Army by 26.3 percent 
based on the median size and by 29.8 percent based on the average size. Similar 
comparisons with Navy hospitals are not available to us. 

2. The Air Force does not require or use higher staffing ratios than those used 
by the other services for facilities of comparable size. No exact comparison 
can be made because of the variance in reporting systems used by the different 
services. A determined effort is being made by the Air Force at the present 
time to bring our reporting system into line with those of the other services. 
We are certain that when this is accomplished, the seeming variations will be 
removed. 

3. Tempered by the necessity for retaining sufficient military medical per- 
sonnel in the continental United States to permit rotation of our overseas mili- 
tary personnel, the Air Force Medical Service can and will utilize as many 
civilian personnel in relation to military personnel as do the other services. 
The Air Force Medical Service is now utilizing almost all of the civilians per- 
mitted us under controls imposed by higher authority. 
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Mr. Hruska. How soon will this Moulton report be forthcoming? 
Colonel Stine. I have heard it will be about 30 days, but I do not 
think there has been any firm date set as to when it will be ready. 








EXPLANATION OF AVAILABILITY BASIS OF 





MEDICAL SERVICE FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Hruska. It was said a little while ago by General Hopwood 
that medical care for dependents is on an “availability basis. Will 
you explain that term / 

Colonel Srixz. The Air Force Medical Service contends that we 
staff no one, or very few medical personnel, for care of dependents; 
that our staffs would be there whether there were any dependents 
there or not. With small units—the basic cadre idea—you must have 
a certain number of people there. Ve ry little of our Medical Service 
is staffed to provide care specifically for depende nts. The doctors 
are there. Y ou cannot keep a steady workload in medicine any more 
than you can in any of the professions. They are there and the time 
of the doctors when not involved in the treatment of military person- 
nel is available for military dependents. Therefore, depe ndent care 
is on an as-available basis so that when the doctors or other st 
personnel are not occupied in their primary mission, which is the care 
of military patients, they do give limited care to dependents. 

Mr. Hruska. In your observation, has that concept been abused 
somewhat so that the volume of dependency medical care has resulted 
in an increase in staff to take care of that volume? 

Colonel Stine. Undoubtedly there are some spaces which would not 
be there if it were not for the dependent care. However, in the over- 
seas areas dependent care is a firm requirement. We must provide it. 

Mr. Hrusxa. I understand that. 

Colonel Srrvz. Or in isolated areas within the United States. We 
have a responsibility there that we must fulfil to take care of those 
dependents. That is not available anywhere else. 

Mr. Hruska. W ith those two exceptions—of foreign posts and posts 
here that are isolated, which we can readily understand—with those 
exceptions, however, so many instances come to our attention, com- 
plaints with reference to abuse of that service, that we are making this 
inquiry. And we will await with interest the Dr. Moulton report, be- 
cause this is something not only the civilian population is complain- 
ing about. but likewise the medical profession, and with some justi- 
fication. At least they are entitled to an investigation and a report. 

Colonel Stine. Yes, sir. I think the Moulton report will answer 
many questions, many that we do not have the answers to. We still 
consider that we are not stafling for dependent care. I think the 
Moulton report will answer all of those questions. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 

Mr. Scrryner. Thank you, Colonel. 



































FLYING PAY 


Mr. Scrtvner. General Hopwood, the next matter that comes up for 
dise ussion is under project 511, “Pay and allowances, commissioned 
officers,” but which relates primarily to flying pay. 

What is flying pay? Is it hazard pay? 
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General Hopwoop. Flying pay is incentive pay primarily. It is an 
incentive to attract adequate numbers of qualified flying personnel 
into the Air Force initially and then to retain their services for as long 
as may be necessary to perform the mission of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little different concept than the one we had 
presented to us before, which was that it was hazard pay; to try, in 
part, to recompense men who were taking an added risk that other 
men did not have to take. 

General Horwoop. That is part and parcel of the requirement for 
incentive; military flying is a hazardous business. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it any more hazardous than infantry combat ? 

General Hopwoop. The requirement for incentive here is similar to 
the one that you have in American business; the hazard exists, peace 
or war. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question I asked was whether flying was more 
hazardous than infantry combat. 

General Hopwoop. We do not have the data on casualty rates for 
the Ground Forces. In the Air Force we consider the haz: ard in terms 
of attrition rather than in terms of wounds. The peculiarity of casu- 
alties in the Air Force is that they occur usually as killed or missing 
in action rather than wounded and recoverable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the argument has been made for comba 
pay upon much the same grounds as was used to justify flying pay, 
because there was an attempt there in part to compensate a man for 
the extra risk and hazard incident to combatant service. 

Of course, in that situation, the soldier or the sailor or the marine 
who is entitled to combat pay is entitled to it only under very re- 
stricted conditions which prac tic ‘ally require that he must be in actual 
combat in order to receive such allowance. On the other hand, we 
know that there are a great many men in the Air Force who receive 
flying pay but who are not doing much flying. So that if the logic for 
combat pay is as it is, one would thing the same logic should apply to 
flying pay. In other words, when the hazard is not there, the hazard 
pay should not be there. 

General Horwoop. The hazard exists at all times as long as you are 
flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when the flying no longer takes place, the hazard 
does not exist. 

General Horwoop. When the flying no longer takes place, a man 
ceases to draw flying pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless what? 

General Horwoop. With no exceptions. I wear wings, but I do 
not draw flying pay. Iam not flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does MIT mean, General ? 

General Horpwoop. MIT stands for minimum individual training. 
It is a status which preserves a minimum proficiency requirement of a 
military pilot, so that on call he can again come into operational or 
combat flying. It involves at least 100 hours of flying each year, part 
of which is night and part of which is instrument flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. Normally how long would it take a man who was not 
in a flying status, if he were called back into a job that required some 
flying, to get a refresher course ? 
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General Horpwoop. A refresher course will run something like 90 
to 120 days depending on the individual. But that is not the funda- 
mental problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the problem? 

General Horwoop. The fundamental problem here is to develop 
in our flying officers the experience necessary for efficient military 
operations. That requires constant flying, constant familiarity with 
the techniques and practices of military flight. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of that flying is done with new planes, 
late-model planes? How much of that efficiency flying is done with 
with new-type planes? 

General Hopwoop. Because we have no other option, most of the 
proficiency flying now is performed in World War II-type aircraft. 
The B-26, which now primarily has gone into Korea, the B-25, the 
C-47, and the F-51 are examples of types of aire raft our people fly 
during the so-called minimum individual training phases. 

There is this exc eption that I would like to mention. About 70 
percent of the officers who are in the minimum individual training 
category are assigned to operational units and are flying not only in 
such aircraft as B-25’s, but in such aircraft as F-84’s, F—86’s, and 
B-29’s, and other operational type aircraft. 


PROFICIENCY IN FLYING 


Mr. Hruska. May I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. General, when you refer to proficiency flying, what 
do you mean—proficiency for what purpose? 

General Horwoop. Proficiency so that the individual on call may 
enter combat again, enter operational flying duties. 

Mr. Hruska. Does that apply without reference to the age of the 
man ? 

General Hopwoop. May I use I few charts to try to clarify this 
picture ? 

Mr. Hruska. Surely. 

General Horwoop. To answer your question specifically, age will 
constitute a problem at some future date. Most of our pilots today 
are the product of World War IT; 85 percent are veterans of World 
War IT, highly seasoned lads. But 97.5 percent of our pilot strength 
is in ages below 40. That is still an active combat profile; 2.5 percent 
are in the higher levels and occupy such jobs as Air Force com- 
manders, Air Division commanders—duties of that sort. 

I certainly cannot argue the point that as this group progresses 
out, we do face a problem where age will decimate our capabilities. 
At this time we believe that they constitute our most valuable asset 
because they have averaged around 2,200 hours of military flying. 
They are seasoned. They are the survivors of one war; many of them 
are now fighting a second war. They have the know-how that pays 
off. 

The best examples are the aces in MIG Alley. There, officers av- 
erage 32 years of age with 2.500 and more military flying hours. 
And the kill rate over the MIG is predominantly due to the fact 
that we have kept those men flying, kept their experience high. 
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AVERAGE STRENGTH OF CREW MEMBERS ON FLYING STATUS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before the noon recess we were discussing flying 
pay, and your figures show us that you anticipate having an officer 
strength of 124,545 at the end of fiscal year 1954. According to your 
statement on page 13 of the justifications it is indicated that there 
will be 69,449 on flying pay, which is a little better than half of the 
commissioned personnel receiving that pay. 

Your statement further shows that the flying pay for these 69,449 
officers will total $105,544,000. 

At this point in the record please insert the breakout you have here, 
and add to it figures for fiscal 1952 and fiscal 1953, showing the 
number of officers receiving flying pay during those years. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Average strengths of crew members on flying status 


‘ | Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal yes 
Grade 1953 | 1954 


General 

Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Major : 
Captain . 
First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


Total 


Mr. Scrivner. If my recollection is correct, while this statement 
before us shows 358 generals to receive flying pay, that is a larger 
number than in previous years. Is my recollection correct ? 

General Horwoon. It is slightly higher, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why ? 

General Horpwoop. We will have more combat organizations in the 
program in 1954, As you know, the Air Force position has been that 
combat wings or organizations require the assignment of brigadier 
generals. Due to some limitations that has been imposed in the past 
as to authorized numbers of general officers, we have not attained the 
required general officer structure to command some of our major 
combat wings. This program visualizes more nearly attaining that 
requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the 358 will carry you up to the 
increased 110 wings at the end of the year? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. I believe General Hopwood stated that it repre- 
sented an improvement in our position; not a full attainment. 

General Horwoop. It is not a full attainment. It brings us toward 
the objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, for 110 wings how many generals should you 
have according to your prognostications ¢ 

General Horwoop. We are programing 428 general officers at end 
fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Flying? 

General Horwoop. No, sir. Of those, 358 will be flying. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to eventually go up to your 143 
wings, how many general officers would you require then ? 

General Horwoop. Speaking now from memory, I think 457 is the 
level-off position for 143 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do these general officers do to require 428 for 

110-wing Air Force? 

General Horwoop. Well, they are assigned—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Lam justalayman. I am quite sure you realize there 
are a great many people who think there are too many generals 
anyway. 

General Horwoop. The general officers in the Air Force are com- 
puted on a requirements basis phased to the program. The method 
of establishing general officer requirements is to first analyze the 
mission of the force; the units and organizations within the force; 
the level of responsibility required to properly command such units: 
and, finally, the level of rank or authority which is essential to the 
mission and the responsibility. This determination necessarily in- 
cludes certain obligations of the Department of the Air Force which 
require general officers to participate in joint commands and activi- 
ties and in other programs resulting from the overall defense effort. 

These requirements are assessed in specific detail and finite require- 
ments are calculated for each program as it is developed. 

Within the Department of the Air Force general-oflicer require- 
ments are determined by = Secretary as the derivative of the force 
recommended by the JSC as approved by the President and funded in 
the appropriations establi: i d by the Congress. 


INCREASE IN GRADE SPREAD, 1954 


Mr. Scrivner. How do your other ranks compare in flying officers 
~— year as compared to previous years? Are all of them inc eased, 

‘is it just the generals? 

‘Geneva’ Horwoop. There will be a small increase. 

Mr. Scrivner. There would be a logical deduction from that that 
the Air Force is on a buildup rather than a slowdown. 

General Horwoop. There is a small increase in the grade spread in 
1954. Percentagewise that is occasioned to some degree due to the 
fact that we are leveling off at 7,200 pilot production instead of the 
12.000 visualized in the earlier program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That leveling off is not going to affect this figure. 

General Horwoop. It affects the percentage we have in the several 
grades. There are not as many young second lieutenants coming in. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to this statement you anticipate having 
12.953 second lieutenants. 

General Horwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. 13,104 first lieutenants. 

General Horwoop. It would have been substantially larger had we 
continued our pilot production. I am speaking now in the sense of the 
so-called Davis amendment, where the grades were expressed as per- 
centages, 

Mr. Scrivner. The Davis amendment is out. You are working 
under a public law now. 

General Hopwoop. Public Law 7; yes, sir. 
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STAFFING OF FLYING UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do these generals who are assigned to flying units 
fly the same type of plane the unit flies? Are they expected to fly 
the same type of plane the unit flies? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they? 

General Horwoop. They do. 

Mr. Scrivner. In all cases? 

General Horpwoop. Those who are assigned to operational units fly 
in the aircraft of the unit. I cannot guarantee that is true in all cases. 

Such a command as the Military Air Transport Service, for ex- 
ample, has everything from helicopters up to the Lockheed Constella- 
tion, 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us talk about a jet unit, then. 

General Horwoop. In the jet unit the wing commander flies the air- 
craft of the unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. In all cases? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir; I know of no exceptions. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would you say if I could show you some ex- 
ceptions ? 

General Hopwoop. I would be interested in finding them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was surprised when I learned it. 

General Horwoop. I will be surprised also, if you can give them to 
me. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had certainly figured that if a man were going to 
be in command of a jet unit he ought to be flying the jets with the rest 
of them. 

General Horwoon. I do not know of an exception. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can show it to you. It may not be necessary, be- 
cause maybe whatever changes are necessary will be made. They will 
be if I have anything to say about them. 

Now, will this number of flying officers give you a full officer per- 
sonnel for your 110 wings? 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we should not expect during the coming 
year to visit any flying unit and find it understaffed with officers to 
any great degree? Of course, there are going to be variations; with 
someone ordered home and the replacement not quite getting there. 
What I am talking about is undermanning of 10 percent, 20 percent, 
30 percent, or 40 percent. 

General Horpwoop. No, sir: the only qualification I would like to 
make there is that as you organize a unit during the formative period 
we feed in personnel over a phased program. With that exception we 
do have the flying officers necessary to man our units. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will not expect to find any situation like that 
arising during the coming fiscal year. Are there any flying units 
today ‘which are not fully staffed with officers? If so, how many and 
to what extent is there a lack? 

General Horwoop. I cannot answer that now. I would like to look 
it up. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wonder who could. Is there anyone here who could 
tell me? 
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General Picner. I cannot answer in the detail you asked for, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This is in the Zone of Interior ¢ 

Genera] Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of your units overseas are understaffed 
with officers? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your European theater and the United 
Kingdom ? 

General Picuer. I do not know. The United Kingdom, I would 
think, would be pretty high. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have thought so, too. But one of the Mem- 
bers who recently returned from the United Kingdom did not so 
report. 

General Horwoop. There is, I believe, in one of the units in the 
United Kingdom now a temporary shortage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of how much? 

General Horwoop. I cannot give you that. I would say it is on the 
order of 50 to 60. 

Mr. Scrivner. Percent or men? 

General Horwoop. Men. ‘That is in an air division over there. 
May I discuss this off the record at this point ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PILOTS AND OBSERVERS ON FLYING STATUS 


Mr. Scrivner. The situation we have discussed off the record, of 
course, is something which should be looked into, because it is not as 
satisfactory as we would like to have it and in some cases not as 
satisfactory as we have been led to believe it was. 

In connection with these flying officers, you had a chart. which will 
probably give the information, which might well be placed in the 
record at this point, because you probably do not have it right at your 
fingertips. This to which I refer is a statement showing the number of 
officers and the grades broken down and also another factor which was 
not shown, which is as to the age in grade. Please add to that not the 
exact years, but a breakdown of 25 to 30, 30 to 35, and on up. Give a 
pretty fair picture as to not only the grades of those drawing dying 
pay, but the ages as well. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is in the same stack of cards, it should include 
both the Regular and Reserve. If it is too difficult to put in the Re- 
serve that is all right. 

General Hrewoop. We can provide it to show that breakout, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 





Age distribution of pilots and observers on flying status (as of Nov. 30, 1952) 


Reserve officers Regular officers Overall 
Age grouping 


| Pilot |Observers| Subtotal | Pilot |Observers| Subtotal Aggregate! Percent 
| | | 
46 and over_. ' 128 14 142 | 454 54 f RE 06 
41 to 45 152 44 196 | 522 | 56 
36 to 40 ----| 2,208 1, 007 3, 215 2, 303 | 316 
31 to 35 ...| 14,095 4,972 9, 067 3, 490 | 745 | 
26 to 30 ‘ | 12, 464 4, 663 , 127 2, 728 | 308 | 
25 and under 4, 293 1, 626 5, 919 503 | O4 
Age unknown...-....-.-. 409 333 742 110 | 13 


leer te agenen ay 33,749 | 12,659 | 46,408 


13, 110 1, 586 696 | "61, 104 | 100 


ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In any of your studies on accidents, is there any 
apparent relation between the rate of accident or type of accident and 
the age of the pilots? 

General Hopwoop. There is a very close correlation between the 
flying experience of the individual and his accident rate. That means 
that the young pilot with lesser experience will show a higher acci- 
dent rate. However, as a man grows older and gets more experienc @ 
the accident rate tends to level off and stays level pretty far out into 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Regardless of the type of plane he is flying? 

General Horwoop. That holds true across the board, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. If you have some statistics relative to that you might 
insert them in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ACCIDENTS 


Like civilian enterprise in general and civil airlines in particular, the Air 
Force must rely upon experience to increase flying efficiency and effectiveness, 
Just as the airlines would not trust expensive aircraft, cargo, and personnel to 
the care of green, inexperienced pilots, likewise, the Air Force, as the greatest 
airline in the world, cannot depend upon inexperienced crews to carry the payload 
of combat weapons and personnel. ‘Experience pays off in dollars as well as 
combat effectiveness. The following table clearly demonstrates that aircraft 
accidents decline with experience as typifie d by age. 


(Accident rates per 100,000 first pilot hours and per 1,000 pilots (by 
age grouping) (July 1950—December 1950) ) 


Major , Major 

accident accident 

Pilot age: rate | Pilot age—Continued rate 
21 L eatin Pe $1 ; 27, 

22 : : j 2 AO. 6 | a child $x ee 
BR: pias Uk ; . a _. 69.7) Bout bs diekt dad dee 36. 

24 ; 7 51. 9 | 34 nae addi (Ms 
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1At age 40 the accident rate levels off at about 12.5 per 100,000 flying hours and remains 
relatively constant for the remainder of the flier’s career. 
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COST OF FLYING 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, $105 million even in a day and age of $25 bil- 
lion, $30 billion, $35 billion, and $40 billion budgets is not in and of 
itself in comparison a very large figure, but the $105 million is just 
the beginning of the flying-pay cost. That is particularly true in re- 
lation to those officers who are not now assigned to flying units, but 
who are required, in order to maintain their flying status and receive 
flying pay, to fly, as you have said this morning, 100 hours a year. 
How many of the 69,449 are in this required flying status ? 

General Horwoop. If we are referring to the people in MIT, there 
will be an average strength, talking again of man-years of 20,090 
pilots. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who must, in order to draw flying pay, get in 100 
hours. 

General Horpwoop. It would like to correct the record; who must, in 
order to meet the war plan requirements of the Air Force, maintain 
their efficiency to meet Air Force requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. And receive flying pay. 

General Horwoop. They receive it because it is an incentive for 
doing their jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, to find the number of hours you would multi- 
ply the 20,000 by 100. Then, of course, it would depend on the type 
of plane being flown as to what the cost per hour would be. 

Can you give us an offhand estimate of how much it costs just to 
fly those 2 million hours? 

General Asensio. We do not have such an average figure, because 
there is a very great variation by type and model of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Asens1o. Consequently, any average which we take is good 
for only one type or group of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us just take an approximation. Just about 
how much would it cost just for the cost of flying those 2 million 
hours?, You have an average across the board. Of course, your 
C-46’s and C-47’s would be somewhat lower, but the others would 
be higher. Just for the sake of making a computation, what would 
be a fair average? 

General Asensio, That is an awfully hard question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. I am not trying to pin you down. 

General Asensio. I would say on the order of $100 an hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. In just that phase of it alone it would run 
somewhere in the neighborhood of how much ? 

General Asensto. That would be $200 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, in addition to that there are situa- 
tions where, in order to get in the flying hours, your officer must go 
to some other base. He may go down in the craft he is not going to 
qualify in, or he may hitchhike. There are some cases in some areas 
of which I have knowledge where planes en route have stopped. Let 
us say, for instance, that up in Alaska a plane geing some place drops 
down to pick up a pilot, w ho proceeds on to the base, where he flies his 
required number of hours, and then he goes back, and the plane drops 
down and lets him off there. Of course, there is the cost of the takeoff 
and landing, and for those heavier planes that is no small item. 





Therefore, there are a number of other items which must be taken 
into consideration which make it possible for many of these men to 
qualify. 

COST OF OPERATING ANDREWS FIELD 


Somewhere in some of the testimony we have been told—perhaps 
not in this hearing but in another hearing—that the major portion of 
the operations of Andrews Iield are in the maintenance and operation 
of planes whose primary mission it is to make this flying qualification 
possible in this area, Is that true? How far off is that! 

General Horwoop. I think, Mr, Chairman, that is a very reasonable 
statement, but I think also in fairness we must recognize the pecu- 
liarity of Andrews Field. There are a lot of qualified flying officers 
who necessarily must be on the Air Staff; for planning, supervision, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Horwoop. You will not find another place in the United 
States or overseas where that same thing pertains, with the one excep- 
tion of the Air University at Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede all those facts. Can you tell us, Gen- 
eral Asensio, under your Air Force cost-accounting system, approxi- 
mately what the cost of operations of Andrews Fie ‘Id is per year? 

General Asrensio. | can give it to you for any particular time. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was it last year, Reproaies ewe ¢ 

General Asensto. I should have to develop it, 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The cost of operating Andrews Air Force Base in fiscal year 1952 was about 
$7.9 million. 


Mr. Scrivner. Just for the sake of this portion of the discussion, 
do you have a rough idea? I am not attempting to pin you down 
in any way, except to develop some of these facts. 

General Asensto. Well, for the purposes of the discussion we might 
take it at about $9 million. 


VALUE OF MAINTAINING FLYING QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now that leads up to one thing: There has been and 
still is a very decided view that in order to maintain these operations 
it is costing more than Uncle Sam can afford. I do not care at this 
stage of the game whether you call it inducement. pay, hazard pay, 
or experience pay. In other words, the man has been flying and he 
has been receiving experience pay. I do not care what you call i 
or say the purpose is. But as we have developed these figures it 
becomes apparent, as | mentioned in the first place, that the flying pay 
is not in and of itself the big item. Maybe I do not see all the facts, 
but it is quite apparent that in many cases many of these men who 
are receiving flying pay and who do a certain amount of flying to 
obtain it, probably in the not too far distant future will not be called 
upon to return to command of a flying unit or to be engaged in active 
flying with a unit. 

On my part, at least for a period of time, until some other facts 
might be developed and other plans arrived at, I would be willing, 
for the sake of ec ‘onomy, to permit these men to continue to receive the 
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flying pay without the added expense to Uncle Sam of flying the 
required 100 hours. As these figures now develop, taking them all 
the way across the board, we could probably save somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $200 million. 

General Horwoop. Mr. Chairman, every flying officer in the Air 
Force expects to be removed from flying status when he is no longer 
qualified to fly as a military pilot in operations. I am speaking for 
myself now, because I am one of them. 

But I would hate to see a system where a man who was recognized 
as no longer required to command or to fly in a combat unit received 
an extra stipend just because he had done it in the past. We would 
prefer to save that amount of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as I said, that is for a limited period, until 
this thing can be thoroughly studied. 

General Horwoov. The problem we face is this: That there is no 
sense of spending any money on an Air Force unless it does 1 of 2 
things: It constitutes a primary deterrent to war in time of peace or is 
capt able of w inning a war if we fail asa deterrent force. To have any 
hope of winning a war we must have qualified people available to meet 
the requirement. To be qui alified you must fly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with that, but I will go a little bit 
further. Without going into any specific cases, because it is not nec- 
essary nor is it desired to embarrass anybody, there are many, many 
‘nstances where there are many of these men who today receive 
flying pay, who under the present conditions are flying their 100 
hours in order to maintain their qualifications for flying pay, for 
whom the Government is maintaining planes, bases, and whatnot, as 
we have seen, at a fairly large expense. Many of those men will never 
go back into the active flying ranks. Many of them will not fly 
the new, modern planes. Most of them in the flying they are now 
doing are flying in conventional types, which keep their hands in to 
a certain extent. 

However, if that is done and they are that anxious, it is not impos- 
sible for them to do as a lot of other people do, and that is to keep 
their hands in in flying. If they are going back with a flying unit, 
that could be done. I have seen this demonstrated by men I know. 
When they returned to the active flying game the reindoctrination 
was accomplished in a fairly short time. I have seen that happen 
not only on the older planes but on the new ones. 

General Horwoon. Well, there is an exception to every rule. The 
only flying organization that has tried that experiment in our Armed 
Forces is the Marines. I would urge that you call them on that sub- 
ject. They have found it not an advisable practice. 

We have found that it does take a little longer to bring a man back; 
that his accident rate runs quite high during that period. The only, 
should we say “controlled” experiment which the Air Force has ever 
gone through was this recall incident to the Korean war. We have 
found that during the first year after the refresher training the acci- 
oe rate of the man who has had the refresher training runs about 

45 percent higher than the rate of the man who has flown consistently. 

General Prcner. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
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General Picuer. I was Director of Personnel in the Far East Air 
Forces when the Korean hostilities started. 
Mr. Scrivner. You can call it a war if you want to. 


VALUE OF MINIMUM INDIVIDUAL TRAINING IN KOREAN EMERGENCY 


General Picnrer. When the war started the demand for pilots obvi- 
ously became much larger in a hurry. That was a demand greater 
than the Air Force was able to send us pilots trained in the categories 
we needed. That, I think, is an outstanding example of the worth 
of this much maligned MIT flying. 

We screened the records of all pilots within the Far East Air Forces, 
including headquarters in Tokyo, and were able to use people who had 
some familiarity with the types we had there, and to weather the storm 
of the initial phases of the ses hostilities until the buildup from 
the United States as a result of the increased training came up. 

We were able to take people who were qualified on F-51’s and 
transition them very quickly into F-80’s and the early F-84’s and 
the T-33’s. We had a need for B-29 pilots. 

It was amazing as to the number of people whose experience, say, 
3 or 4 or 5 years ago, during World War II, made them capable of 
being put directly into units and only given a little local indoctrina- 
tion, since they were already familiar with the theater operating con- 
ditions. In that way we tided ourselves over. 

That is the clearest example of recent date of the worth of that MIT 
pool of people. I think it somewhat contradicts the statement made 
that a lot of these people will not be used. You cannot tell. 

Just as I was sitting down in Guam on the 30th, running an opera- 
tions ready test, there we were. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not mean to tell me that all of these people 
are going to be used ? 

General Picuer. All of what, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. You will not tell me all of these men under this pro- 
gram are going to be used ? 

General Horwoop. They will have to be. 

General Picuer. I will not guarantee they will, but we certainly 
must retain the capability to be able to use them when we need them. 
We are pulling people out of the United States now from MIT posi- 
tious and sending them to replace the people fighting in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they have been flying the more conventional types, 
you have to reindoctrinate them for the other types. 

General Picuer. If you put them on a new type of aircraft you will 
have to have some indoctrination ; that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Horwoop. I would like to show a chart, sir. This neces- 
sarily has to be classified, because of our concern over the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATION OF PROGRAM TO EFFECT SAVINGS 
Mr. Sortvner. You can understand that the situation exists, and to 


a large number of Members of Congress there have been enough cases 
brought to our attention to convince us that there has been some abuse 
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and waste in this program, because we feel that in a great number of 
cases the type of flying is not, perhaps, what the man “would be called 
upon to do, and the type of plane available for the man to fly is not 
the type of plane you would expect him to be called upon to fly if he 
did return to the flying units. In addition, there is the fact that we 
have so many other stories which I do not care to go into. That would 
be just a matter of repetition. We have every reason to believe that 
there could be a substantial modification of that program, and in that 
modification there should be a result of substantial savings to the 
Government. 

We have seen these costs pile up in order to qualify these men. What 
are you doing about it? What steps are being taken to see that 
every possible dollar which can be saved is saved in this program ? 
As you say, General you personally are not receiving any of it any 
more, although at one time you were a flying officer and receiving fly- 
ing pay. You are not receiving it now. 

General Hopwoop. Let me answer that first in this way : Specifically, 
after the subject was introduced prior to lunch I went home and 
checked. Twenty-three flying officers have left duty in my office since 
Korea. Of those 23 there have been 18 who have gone to combat du- 
ties with operational flying. One of them who was my executive of- 
ficer has just returned with two MIG’s to his credit. One of them was 
in command of a B-26 interdiction operation for many months. Two 
new officers have recently joined my staff. One of them commanded 
a B-29 squadron out of Okinawa. Another commanded a B-26 group 
flying in Korea. 

Speaking of the officers on duty in my office, 4 field grade officers 
have checked out in jets in the last 3 months, preparatory to going 
to combat assignments. One is now commanding one of our most 
critical air defense areas. 

These people fly, or we get rid of them. We are doing everything 
we can to find the weak link and to get rid of him, because we cannot 
afford to waste money. 

I think we are prone to overlook the fact that the able flying offi- 
cer is the first man to look for the man who is not an able flying offi- 
cer, because his life depends upon the qualifications of the people who 
are associated with him. 

We have grounded since V—J Day close to 7,000 flying officers whom 
we have been able to identify, myself included, who for one reason 
or another could not cut the buck under a combat situation. We are 
pursuing that course as relentlessly as we know how, because with the 
situation I showed you here we cannot afford to have weaklings whom 
we are going to count upon. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Horwoop. If the main event does some along we will have 
to count upon them. I grant you that there are mistakes made. There 
are thousands involved scattered all over the world. You find them 
allthe time. We are doing our best to eliminate them. 

In the 3 months of intensive hearings by the Strauss Commission, 
which has just completed hearings, they went into that rather thor- 
oughly. Their recommendations urged that we go even further into 
the discovery of the man who may not be useful in time of war and 
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the removal of that man from the financial payment involved in his 
continued flying. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is the goal we are seeking. 


STRAUSS REPORT 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I interrogate the 
witness with respect to this Strauss report ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. Because I think it would be interesting for the pur- 
pose of the record and also for Congress generally. 

Mr. Scrivner. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hruska. Obviously, this Strauss report will be in the hands 
of other Congressmen besidés the members of this committee. 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. And they would expect us to develop some of your 
reactions to it. 

By way of introduction I should like to have the record show that 
this Strauss Commission was established in September of 1952 by 
Secretary of Defense Lovett, pursuant to congressioni ilaction. It was 
headed by Lewis L. Strauss, and on March 27, 1953, this Commission 
on Incentive-Hazardous Duty and Special Pays submitted a report on 
this subject to the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, General, the thing which you were just talking about a little 
bit ago, as to the ei objective of the Commission as well as of your- 
self, is contained, it seems to me, in this sentence which appears on 
page 26 of the roach, reading as follows: 

It is not the intention of the Commission to limit the flying or eligibility for 
differential pay of senior officers who possess the ability to fill active flying 
assignments in the event of war mobilization, or to limit the experience of those 
officers on whom we must depend for satisfactory leadership. 

Now, they ‘gals a very fine job, it seems to me, of listing the argu- 
ments for and against flight pay as we know it today. That is both 
as to its ration: Br » and as to its operation. 

Apparently they did find that the re were a lot of officers flying who 
did not contribute to this end objective, and to that extent they were 
not in sympathy with that portion of the program. That is evident 
from their recommendations. 

For example, they say, again at page 26 of their report: 

The Commission believes that satisfactory procedures can be developed with 
will eliminate from flight status those officers who, because of advancing age 
or specialization in a particular technical field, do not offer a real mobilization 
potential either as members of combat air crews, as instructors, or as air leaders. 
* * * The Commission is of the opinion that more weight should be given to 
the present and future needs of the services in the selection of individuals for 
retention on flight status. 

With that preliminary, General, I should like to ask you whether 
you are familiar with the five recommendations which this Commis- 
sion gives. 

General Horwoop. I am, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. In general, would you say that you concur with the 
wisdom of their conclusions and their recommendations, or would you 
prefer to comment on each of them as I read them ? 

General Horwoop. In general, I concur fully. 
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COURIERS AND STEWARDS 


Mr. Hruska. I should like to put in the record, again for the pur- 
pose I mentioned, the recommendations. 

Paragraph 1 reads: 

Remove from flight status, unless they are in a supervised training program 
for crew members’ positions, officers and enlisted men in non-crew-member status 
who do not possess technical skills which contribute directly to the safety or 
mission effectiveness of the aircraft, such as couriers and stewards. 

Those were two of the examples given. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Have you any comment on that first recommendation 
which you would like to make? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. I must again reach into memory. 
There are approximately 30 couriers who have ede on flying status 
in the Air Force. Those men are being removed from flying status. 

There are certain stewards who are, shall we say, members of a com- 
pany on flight for the personal convenience of somebody on the flight, 
who are being relieved from flying status. 

I should like to contrast that to the flight attendant on the big MATS 
aircraft. By definition the Strauss Commission does not include them 
within this I: inguage. 

Mr. Hruska. I do not think they defined anything. They simply 
set up this general statement. 

General Hopwoop. I realize that that is true, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. These just used these couriers and stewards as exam- 
ples of what could be done. 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. However, any other member of the crew would have 
to be measured by the standard contained in that suggestion. 

General Hopwoop. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hruska. It is comforting to know that some action has been 
taken, whether it was as a result of this report or otherwise. 

General Hopwoop. It is a continuing effort. The Strauss Commis- 
sion has helped us definitely by sitting as impartial judges looking at 
our system and trying to find areas where we could i improve further. 


PERSONNEL SPECIALIZED IN NONAVIATION FIELDS 


. Hrusxa. I think that is commendable. Recommendation No. 
. 


Remove from flight status officers and airmen in crew-member status who 
cannot be reasonably expected to provide air leadership or to serve in an opera- 
tional capacity during an emergency, because of highly specialized training in 
fields other than aviation, such as law and atomic energy. 

That is what we commented on a little bit ago. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Have you any further comment, General? 

General Horwoop. Our comment there is that that is a difficult one 
to whip overnight. I think, also, they suggested within a 6-month 
period. 

That we could show what we could do. Weare hard at work trying 
to resolve that. 

Let me give a good case in point. We have a very accomplished 
bombardier on flying status, flying in a B-47 at Sandia. His primary 
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job out there is to determine ballistics for atomic gadgets. He is one 
of the most accomplished men in the business, and an exceptionally 
fine bombardier. We believe it pays dividends to keep him on flying 
status. We just have to go on each case on its own merits. 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

General Horpwoop. We have done this: Every lawyer now serving in 
our judge advocate’s section has had the opportunity given to him 
to either return to full flying duty or to go off flying status. That has 
been done. That is the only group readily identified where we have 
taken such action. 

In the case of the tlight surgeons, on an individual basis we are 
removing those whose medical skill is such that it is too valuable to 
let them go up in the air, for example. It is a continuing process 
which is not yet complete. 


REVIEW OF FLIGHT STATUS 


Mr. Hrvusxa. That is fine. Now, recommendation three reads this 
yay: 


Require that all services develop and submit to the Secretary of Defense, 
within 6 months from date of this report (March 27, 1953), a flight status selec- 
tion system whihe will require a periodic review of the flying and service records 
of each officer based upon criteria such as age and grade to determine if he shall 
remain on flight status even though he possesses the ability to pass a physical 
examination. 


That is what you were discussing a little bit ago. 
General Horwoop. That is right. 
Mr. Hruska. You are in the process now of developing that type 


of report, General ? 

General Hopwoop. We are in the process of developing that tvpe of 
report as I believe are the Navy and the Marine Corps. The only ex- 
tiption we take there is that we do not like to limit it only to age and 
grade. There are other qualifications, sir, which we are trying to 
assess. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, the recommendation is not limited. 

General Hopwoop. In other words. age and grade, as you state it, 
does not necessarily describe flying ability. 

Mr. Hruska. The recommendation does not limit it to those factors. 
It simply says they shall be based upon criteria such as that. 

General Horpwoop. “Such as.” 

Mr. HrusKa. You are at liberty to include such other criteria as 
you feel are pertinent and which you can demonstrate have some 
pertinence. 


FLIGHT SURGEONS AND AVIATION OBSERVERS 


Next is recommendation No. 4: 


Reduce flight surgeons and aviation observers, medical, who presently receive 
crew-member flight pay to the pay scale provided for noncrew members—with 
exceptions for those few flight surgeons assigned, for example, as actual crew 
members on hospital-evacuation aircraft, or to specialized projects in which 
the officer performs duties essential to the mission of the aircraft in flight. 


As I understand it, those flight surgeons receive a differential pay 
rate of some kind already; do they not? 
General Horwoop. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Hruska. In addition to and separate from flight pay 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Have you any comment on that recommendation ! 

General Horwoop. That is a difficult one to answer, sir. I would 
prefer not to state a personal opinion. 

Mr. Hruska. All right. 

General Horwoop. | will say that statements made by our Chief 
of Staff and by our former Secretary, who was deeply interested in 
the whole subject, tend to support the recommendation made by the 
Strauss Commission. 

Mr. Hruska. Have steps been taken to reduce these flight surgeons 
and aviation observers at all pursuant to this recommendation since 
the issuance of this report? 

General Horwoop. The first step has been a selective removal of 
personnel. The final step has not, to my knowledge, been taken. We 
are again trying to approach this on an interservice basis. We inter- 
pret that 6-month moratorium, so-called, as required on these actions 
to be crystallized at the end of a 6-month period. It is not implicit 
in the language, I agree. 


CONVERSION OF RATES TO PERCENTAGE OF BASE PAY 


Mr. Hruska. All right. Recommendation 5 is: 

Convert the rates of differential pay for flying which are authorized in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 to percentages of base pay at existing ratios 
and continue payment at that ratio. 

Will you explain that a little bit, please? 

General Horwoop. The philosophy of the Strauss Commission in 
that regard is that in order to have incentive value any such pay 
must maintain its relationship to the base pay. In other words, it is 
a 50-percent worth of incentive or a 50-pe reent worth of incentive. 
What happened was that when we raised the pay a year ago, incentive 
pays were not included. As a result it decreased the rel: itive incen- 
tive for this period. That is the intent of the Strauss Commission 
there. We have taken no action on that as yet. It would result in 
a little bit of dollar increase in flying pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus some additional administrative expense in 
calculations ? 

General Hopwoop. No; I do not think there would be any adminis- 
trative expense. 

Mr. Hruska. It would just result in a new formula? 

General Horwoop. It would; yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Hruska. Which, once determined, would be applied as easily 
as the present formula? 

General Horwoop. That is correct, sir. That was always the 
desire of the flying services, but the Hook Commission, as you recall, 
set a flat dollar figure for each grade. 

Mr. Hrouska. There was no escalator clause ? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. We have taken no action on that 
recommendation yet. Although I understand that the Air Force may 
be named as the action agent at some future date. 

Mr. Hrvska. Gener: lly, contrary to the creation and functioning 
of many commissions, I suppose this Commission or its creators and 
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sponsors started out with the idea that the Commission would not 
only be formed and a report made but that some action would be taken 
on those parts of the report which would be possessed of merit. 
Would you say that the 6-month period referred to in at least one of 
these recommendations is simply for the purpose of hastening this 
process and activating these recommendations to a point of being of 
some use and of some ‘utility d 

General Horwoop. To my personal knowledge that is their desire. 
As a matter of fact, they originally set a 90-day grace period. It was 
at the request, I guess, of myself, as a witness there, that in the light 
of the job of coordinating the Navy, Marine, and our own aviation I 
felt 90 days might be too hurried a job. We asked for the 6-month 
period. We intend fully to come up with our scales at the end of 6 
months. 

Mr. Hruska. By and large, General, would you say that the action 
of this Commission and its report and recommendations constitute a 
good, intelligent approach to this entire subject of flight pay? 

General Horwoop. I have appeared before several commissions. I 
have never felt that there was a more objective, honest group of people 
looking at the problem than the members of the Strauss Commission. 
| know they worked hard and they worked very intensively. I know, 
also, that there was no intent the re to just come in and do what is 
frequently called a “whitewash job” because they were critical in all 
of their evaluations. They spent many nights and may days trying 
to understand and make a recommendation which they felt would 
contribute to the best interests of our defense. 


RECEPTION OF STRAUSS RECOMMENDATION BY AIR FORCE 


Mr. Hruska. Let me ask you this, General: You have discussed the 
contents of this report and its objectives and its spirit with a good 
many of your fellow officers in the Air Force. What has been its 
general reception by them, as to those who have taken the trouble to 
inform themselves of its content and make an intelligent appraisal 
of it? 

General Horwoop. There are, obviously, a few disappointed ones 
who will be hurt by these recommend: ations. The total reaction of the 
flying man in the Air Force is one of welcome. This report, in my 
honest opinion, is very important. We have been—I can only say 
carelessly and sometimes maliciously accused. The Commission re- 
port has come as a great relief, to have a body of civilians such as 
this look the thing over and make its recommendations. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, in that respect, among other things, in their 


opening paragraph there is this language at page 23 of this report: 


The Commission believes that the principle of additional pay for the hazardous 
duty of military flying is sound. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. And they proceed from that premise. 

General Horwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. It is good to know that this report has resulted in 
some clarification and stability and some feeling of self-respect which 
might have been threatened otherwise, but this criticism, of course, 
has existed for some time. 
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Thank you very much, General. That is all I have on this report. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Would you be able at this time to make any estimate 
as to what, if any, saving would be made as a result of putting into 
operation some if not all of these recommendations? 

Mr. Hruska. May I say something first in answer to that question, 
although I do not want to foreclose your answer. May I give you 
the conclusion of the Commission in that respect, which is subpara- 
graph (g) of this report. This reads: 

Differences in cost to Government: Impractical to estimate without actual 
experience with above recommendations. 

That follows the enumeration of their recommendations. 

General Hopwoop. If I may borrow that language, sir, it would be 
the most honest answer I could give you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it another way: Should we anticipate 
some savings by putting it into effect ? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. The problem that I have there is this— 
we are constantly seeking to administratively eliminate unsuitable 
people. We are doing it every day. The impact of this reeommenda- 
tion is hard to determine because, in effect, it expresses regulations 
and policies already in effect in the Air Force. 

The exception to that will be couriers going off the flying status 
and certain stewards going off of flying status. 

When the medical situation is finally resolved there will be a certain 
savings there. Those are specific areas. We have already taken the 
judge advocates off of flying status. There mav be certain scientific 
personnel that, as we identify them, we will remove. I could no more 
than guess at this time. 

General Asensto. Certain provisions could conceivably cause in- 
creased costs. 

General Horwoop. If we take the sliding-scale recommendations, 
that will put a percentage on top of the 514-percent pay increase that 
we had a year ago. 

Mr. Scstvner. Would that require a change in the law? 

General Hopwoop. It will require a modification, or an amendment 
of the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you have reference to recommendation No. 
which would convert the rates of differential pay for flying? 

General Asensto. That is what I was referring to as one of the 
elements that make it difficult to evaluate the net effect of the recom- 
mendations in that report. 


OTHER ITEMS AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrrvner. Page 14 of the justifications continues the subject 
of pay and allowances of caettnddeloned officers. On this page you 
are referring particularly to other items. For instance, additional 
pav for medical and dental officers, Public Law 351, 81st Congress, 
which we find runs tto 4,737 man-years. In addition thereto you are 
discussing other items and allowances, so at this point we will insert 
page 14 of the justifications in the record. 
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(The page referred to is as follows :) 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Justification of funds requested 


Additional pay for medical and dental officers (Public Law 351, 
S8lst Cong., sec. 203) : 4,737 man-years, at $1,200__ 7 _.. $5, 684, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., 
sec. 303): 7,800 man-years, at $1,275____- had wilatlioia 9, 945, 000 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment ‘(i0 U. S. C. 904) : 
10,026 officers, at $800_.._-__-_____- Lentestn bin Bo, 007, GOO 
7,359 officers, at $200 1, 471, 800 
1,150 officer recalls, at $100__..-__-____-- : 115, 000 
——— 4,594,600 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve odicers (10 
U. 8S. C. 300) : 275 officers, at $3,000 ais 825, 000 
Lump- sum terminal-leave payments (Public Law 850, 0th Cong.) 
18,736 officers, at $512 (average 32 days) - Loi 9, 593, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 381, 80th C ong., and ‘Public Law 810, 
80th Cong): 128 officers, at $6,900 ? 883, 000 
Hazardous-duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong.) : 90 man-years, 
Ne Sigs mtieicecmnbalbiiien — hint 108, 000 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) : 
7,813 officers, at $8300_____- ; _.. $2, 344, 000 
5,209 officers, at $200 ' Kenan i 042, 000 
- 3, 386, 000 
Combat pay (Public aan 488, 82d Cong.) : 20 officers, at $540 11, 000 
Missing-in-action pay : 774 man-years, at $6,594 5, 104, 000 


ne eee oe 888, 923, 000 
LUMP-SUM SETTLEMENT TO SEPARATED RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. On that page you have an item which relates to 275 
Reserve officers at $3,000 each, an item for lump-sum settlement to sepa- 
rated Air Force Reserve officers. 

How do you compute the figure of 275 officers? 

Colonel Cartson. The Reserve officer, who is entitled by an act of 
1936 to $500 annual bonus, stayed with us after World War II. We 
feel now that there are approximately 1,400 such officers still on duty, 
and if they separated they would be entitled to this bonus. It was 
discontinued by the Selective Service Act, and that means the amount, 
the maximum amount, would be slightly over $3,000. As a matter of 
fact, the minimum amount is just slightly under $3,000. Our experi- 
ence shows that there are 20 to 25 such officers going off active duty 
ach month. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the way that you calculate your 275? 

Colonel Cartson. That is the best basis I have for estimating. 


LUMP-SUM TERMINAL LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Briefly, what is the provision of Public Law 350, the 
80th Congress, providing for lump-sum terminal leave, an item you 
have here relating to 18,738 officers? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


TERMINAL-LEAVE Pay 


Terminal-leave pay as authorized by Public Law 350, 79th Congress, is paid 
to members of the Air Force based on the number of days of unused accrued leave 
to the member’s credit at time of discharge. Basic pay and allowances applicable 
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at the time of discharge are used as a basis for this computation. In the case of 
airmen, quarters allowance at the rate of $1.25 per day in the grades of E-7, 
E-6, or E-5 with dependents is specified, and a subsistence allowance of 70 cents 
per day for all grades is prescribed. Incentive, hazardous-duty, and other special 
pays are not considered a part of terminal-leave payments. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another large item on that list is mustering-out pay 
under Public Law 550, 82d Congress, which relates to around 13,000 
officers, and which will total $3,386,000. Please give us a brief sum- 
mary of Public Law 550. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Mustering-out payments to personnel separated from active service under hon- 
orable conditions are authorized by Public Law 550, 82d Congress. Different 
rates of payment are prescribed for various periods and conditions of service. 
Rates are as follows: 


For over 60 days’ service, including overseas duty 

For over 60 days’ service, but no overseas duty 

For less than 60 days’ service 

There are exceptions to the general rule that every person separated under hon- 
orable conditions will be paid mustering-out pay. Some of the conditions under 
which mustering-out pay is not authorized are: 

(a) If the separatee is in the pay grade of warrant officer W-—4 or major or 
above; 

(vb) If the separatee is entitled to severance pay or to retired pay not due to 
disability ; 

(c) If the separatee is separated for purpose of accepting a commission or 
warrant ; 

(d) If the separatee is separated on his own initiative to accept employment, 
unless he has served overseas ; 

(e) If the separatee is being separated to enter any of the Service Academies 
or has spent his entire military career as a student under any of the various 
educational programs conducted by the Air Force that are similar to civilian 
institutions training. 

MISSING-IN-ACTION PAY 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, combat pay is easily understood, but the 
final item on that list is missing-in-action pay. There is set out here 
a requirement for 774 man-years at an average of $6,594. 

How do you arrive at the 774 man-years and how do you also arrive 
at the $6,594? 

(The information requested follows :) 


MISSING-IN-ACTION PAy 


Missing-in-action pay requirements for fiscal year 1954 are computed as fol- 
lows: 

The net strength carried as missing in action on the Air Force rolls as of 
April 30, 1958, was 630 officers and 273 airmen. The average monthly net in- 
crease to the missing-in-action strength from July 1950 to date was 18 for officers 
and 8 for airmen. Using these net gains as an average expected to continue 
during May and June of 1953 and on through fiscal year 1954, an end strength 
of S82 for officers and 385 for airmen was projected. Man-years for officers were 
estimated to be 774 and for airmen 337. 

The average rate of pay and allowances are computed as that of a first lieu- 
tenant on flying status for officers and as that of a staff sergeant on flying status 
for airmen. These grades are indicative of the averages for those listed as 
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missing in action. The rates computed thereon are $6,594 for officers and $3,616 
for airmen. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 16, under project 512, where you are dis- 
cussing the pay and allowances of warrant officers and setting out the 
various grades and bases of pay and other allowances, you have at the 
bottom of that page table showing the number of man-years projected 
for the fiscal year 1954. 

We will insert at this point in the record the table at the bottom 
of the page and between the grade column and the man-year column 
insert the numbers for fiscal year 1952 and 1953 so that we can see 
whether it is going up or down. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Man-year average strengths 


: scal vear 
Grade Fi = ye 1 


rant officer 
Ww-4 

Ww 

Ww-2 

W-1 


otal 


Pay and allowance 
Man-years 


143 7, 158. 56 24, 000 
2, 373, 000 

», 393, 000 

425, 000 


000 


Total 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF FeMALE Mepican OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now turn to project 513, “Pay and allow- 
ances of female medical officers,” involving $16,611,000. 

At this point in the record we will insert page 19 and in the tabu- 
lation at the bottom of the page insert the figures for 1952 and 1953. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Man-year average strengths 


Fiscal year 


1952 


Female Medical Corps 
Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 
Captain 
First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


142 
916 
, 600 
696 


Total 74 
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Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF FEMALE MepicaL OFFICERS 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Annual rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) 


Grade Basic pay Quarters Subsistence Total 


Colonel... $7, 292 $1, 436 $574. 56 $9, 302. £ 
Lieutenant colonel 6, 073 1,003 | 574. 56 7, 650. £ 
Maior 5, 264 386 | 574. 56 6, 224. 
Cantain___. ; 4, 446 381 | 574. 56 5, 401. 56 
Ist lieutenant ‘ ; 3, 310 333 574. 56 4, 217. 56 
2d lieutenant ‘ - 2, 697 300 | 3, 571. 56 


Pay and allowances 


Grade Man-years Average rate Amount 
Colonel - : $9, 302. 56 $19, 000 
Lieutenant colonel ' 7, 650. 56 | 138, 000 
Major nd , 224. 56 884, 000 
Captain 5, 401. 56 | 4, 947, 000 
ist lieutenant } , 217. 56 | 3, 748, 000 
2d lieutenant 3, 571. 56 2, 485, 000 


Total sien a 3, < eeee 5, 222, 000 


ALLOWANCE FOR UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 21 of the justifications, which is included 
in the $16 million, you have an item of allowance for uniforms and 


equipment under Public Law 476, 82d Congress, which provides for 
a uniform allowance for 955 officers at $300 and 50 officer recalls at 
$100. Give us a brief explanation of Public Law 476, 82d Congress, 
upon which this allowance is based. 

(The information requested follows :) 


OFFICER UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 


Public Law 476, 82d Congress, authorizes an allowance for officers of the Re- 
serve for the purchase of required uniforms and equipment. An officer who 
has received an initial uniform allowance under the provisions of any other law 
is not entitled to an initial allowance under this law. The maximum initial 
allowance is $200 with the provision that an additional allowance of $100 is 
authorized for entry on active duty. The Department of Defense in the estab- 
lishment of uniform regulations for all services has specified that newly commis- 
sioned officers who served as enlisted men and who had been issued uniforms 
usable in officer status would be entitled to an initial allowance of $100. The 
allowances under varying circumstances are summarized as follows: 


| 
| Active duty | Total allow- 


Initi 
al allowances | ances 


Newly procured officers (AF ROTC) $200 $100 $300 
Officer graduates of service schools (as OCS) | 100 | 100 200 
; 


Recalled reservists (as World War II veterans) - - - 4 | 100 100 








Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 514 is “Pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel,” calling for $1,890,811,000. 

At this point we will insert in the record part IT of page 22. 

(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Essentially the fund requirement is the strength by grade multiplied by the 
rates of pay and allowances authorized for that grade. 


Summary of fund requirements 


Basic pay sciaasstee i. inauils jilpiniaaiedinbdaplindiancivtyeaple’ Mts GRE Oe 
Quarters allowance___- ’ : ; ; 254, 413, 000 
Subsistence allowance ede selene . 5 106, 223, 000 
Clothing allowance ; aed panties 67, 703, 000 
Overseas pay ‘ donde mca 40, 584, 000 
Flying pay, crew members_-_- iamaiinaan 18, 986, 000 
Flying pay, noncrew members__-_----__--_--_- 2, 141, 000 
Station allowance aa 9, 499, 000 
Reenlistment bonus__ ~~~ tat ated Skapunenaia ! 3, 590, 000 
Hazardous duty pay si aia Pe re teed 4" 186, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay- ‘ adel eee 3, 564, 000 
Commuted rations, terminal leave__- 4 a , 3, 051, 000 
Severance pay pa “ae nite dies ; 1, 140, 000 
Mustering-out payments_-__- ad ‘ ‘ ia S 36, 024, 000 
Missing-in-action pay_ : eed cal oes 1, 219, 000 
Combat pay__- . _ 195, 000 


aon... 5 . 1,890, 811, 000 


Man-year average strengths 


‘iscal year 


Grade Fiscal year Fiscal year 
: 1954 


1952 1953 Lr 

Airmen } | 
e~6 ae 50, } 53. 74 | 
oo 7 | 
} 


I 

I 

E 
E-% 
K-{ 
E 


Total 
Aviation cadets 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, this type of project is largely a mathe- 
matical calculation. You have so many enlisted men and so many 
grades and their rates of pay and allowance are fixed by law, and 
that amounts to so much. Tf you put the right figures in the machine 
and turn the crank, you will get the right results. We are going to 
assume at this time that those calculations are correct. 

In connection with the enlisted strength there arise quite a few 
questions. 

NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


First, it would appear that you of necessity have a great many men 
in different types of training, but the thing that strikes many Members 
of Congress as particularly strange is why do your figures work out to 


31395 53 
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about 114 instructors to each man in training, or each trainee? That 
is just a little bit difficult to understand. ‘Perhaps there is a good 
reason for it, and possibly it may be possible for the Air Force to 
bring itself down to the level of the other services, which run about 
lto 1. If that could be done, you could, of course, save in both mili- 
tary and civilian manpower a rather large sum of money. 

General Horwoon. I would like to ask Colonel McC hristy from the 
Directorate of Manpower and Organization to comment on that. 

Colonel McCnrisry. Mr. Chairman, we have been making a detailed 
study of the training requirements for some time. We have not seen 
anything that would indicate a 1 to 114 instructors per student except 
in areas where we have considerable flight tr aining going on. 

I would like, if possible, to make an insert in the record to clarify 
the point that you are talking about by a detailed study, showing 
exactly how many instructors we have per student at the present 
time. I believe that would probably clarify the matter rather than 
having me try to ad lib. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand and appreciate, in spite of what 
some people may contend, that as yet most of you cannot anticipate 
the questions that I am going to ask. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 














STUDENTS VEKSUS INSTRUCTORS IN AIR TRAINING COMMAND 






















The following is a recap of the number of instructors and students by type 
training for the Air ‘Training Command for the period beginning July 1, 1952, and 
ending April 30, 1953: 





Instructors 








Type training Students | 


A verage 









N ife , | Ciwvilic 

filitary ivilian ratio 
Technical 59, 007 | 8, 261 | 2, 310 | 5. 6:1 
Flying 15, 458 3, 479 1, 347 | 3. 2:1 
Crew g | 3, 205 1, 563 7} 2. 0:1 
Basic military__._-. ; 3A, 326 2, 576 22 14.0: 1 





The addition of instructors for a given Training Air Force of Training Com- 
mand will not reflect the total number assigned at any specific time as the peaks 
and lows vary by type training. This same situation can be applied to the 
student loads. In addition, the peaks and lows for student loads do not neces- 
sarily occur at the same exact period for instructors. 











OVERSTAFFING 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, of course the effort is being made to make 
reductions in the civilian manpower because that saves money, and 
then a reduction in military strength because that saves money, with a 
view not to weaken our combat wings whatsoever. There are many 
places where such savings can be made. 








ORDERLY BROOMS 


[f you will pardon a personal reference, I have had a little bit of 
experience around headquarters and know to a degree what is required 
in a good orderly room. I have visited some installations where I was 
convineed in my own mind from what I could see that the orderly room 
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was pretty well overstaffed, so you might take a little look to see to 
determine if we cannot get some of the men out of the offices and into 


the line and other units. 
AIR POLICE 


Then, another place where someone in charge of personnel might 
well look is the Air police. It was rather startling to me after I had 
been told about the Air Force. We have done a lot of things for the 
morale of the Air Force. We gave them blue uniforms and we gave 
them eubical quarters. We were told that it was to build up the 
morale. With the hand-picked men that you have it would seem to 
me that you would not need so many police. But I find when you 
are projecting your request for Air police that in the fiscal year 1953 
you had 46,029, which is 1 Air policeman to every 23 airmen, or a 
ratio of 50 Air police per 1,000. 

General Horwoop. | believe that perhaps a full understanding of 
this requires recognition of the security problem of the Strategic Air 
Command. We do call these men Air policemen. A great number 
of these men are trained to provide security for strike force bases and 
other critical areas, many of them overseas. 

I will say also for the record, that this particular subject is under 
very intensive study. 

Mr. Scrivner. It very well should be. 

General Hopwoop. It is at this time. 


RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED IN AIR POLICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Another point is your ratio of officers to enlisted men 
in the Air police. It Voile to me quite odd. For instance, in the 
original 1954 estimates you anticipated having 2,100 Air police officers 
and 56,907 Air police, making a total of 59,000; in other words, jump- 
ing 13,000 during the fiscal year. If that is done that would raise your 
ratio of Air police from 1 Air police to 15.2 men to a ratio of 64 per 
1,000 men. 

General Hopwoop. That ratio there again pertains primarily to the 
original plan for strategic air units, the deployment problem, the 
security problem on the base. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume, though, you are going to make 
some reduction in numbers. I have not seen anything that is going 
to reduce the ratio. 

Colonel McCurisry. There has been cranked in a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in the Air police function in this budget estimate that we are 
talking about now, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would leave the ratio practically the same then ? 

Colonel McCuristy. That would give us, under this new develop- 
ment schedule of bases we now expect to have in being about the same 
ratio we had in 1953, but the base schedule that we are now working 
with still involves the same number of these stockpiles where we nor- 
mally put so many of the Air policemen. 


COMPARISON OF RATIO TO CIVILIAN LIFE AND OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a lot of problems. Now, in your major 
cities like New York and Philadelphia, where you have all sorts of 
crime, you do not have the handpicked men and all that ; you have only 
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about 1 policeman per 1,000. The Army’s ratio is 28.1 per 1,000, and 
the strange thing, which I think the Air Force may well inquire into, 
is the fact that the N ‘avy and the Marine ratio is 2.2 per 1,000. I 
do not know whether that means they are just that much better or not, 
but that is such a wide divergence. 

General Asensto. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we cannot relate 
the strength of the Air police solely to the fuction of preventing 
individual misdemeanors within the servic e. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with that. 

General Asensto. We are confronted with the fact that an airfield 
of necessity covers a large area. We are confronted with the fact that 
security of the aircraft itself demands practically a 24-hour watch. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except during the daylight hours you have a great 
many men around. From some of the requests that have been made 
for ammunition, weapons, and so forth, it would seem that they have 
been trained in security, and certainly when they get out into combat 
areas they have to do a lot of things which they might as well do in 
the zone of the interior. They have to provide for some security. 
Perhaps I am old-fashioned; I probably am, but there is not any 
reason that I can see why much of this security around your fields 

cannot be provided by members of the units there doing some guard 
duty occasionally. Maybe a man will lose 2 hours’ sleep at night. 
That is not any serious thing. When they wish to frolic they stay 
out late at night. They might lose a couple hours of sleep during the 
week sometime. I have done it many, many times. 

General Asrensto. In our attempts to reduce our numbers, each man 
has a specialized function. Under those conditions, our crews must 
be ready to go. We cannot put them on guard duty. They must be 
ready to go. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not thinking so much of that group. 

General Asensio. Our maintenance people go through technical 
training. They must perform their main function if we are to se- 
cure the greatest returns. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I was doing those 2-hour hitches at night, I 
was performing my main function. 

General Asrensio. I have done the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be a study made and a lot of things 
done and you could still have your security. Of course, it is going 
to take a little more output on the part of some men. 

General Asensto. But in spite of all that we do, I think that you 
would find that it would still be necessary for the Air Police of the 
Air Force, under the conditions we have enumerated, to be perhaps in 
higher ratio than in the other services 

Mr. Scrivner. What I was try ing to do was to bring about some 
thinking along the line of reducing the number of Air Police and still 
having your security. It can be done. I have been to a few of the 
bases, and I am not a manpower expert, but I could show you a lot 
of pli ices where it could be done. 

General Asensto. We are making efforts in that direction. 

Mr. Scrivner. May we hope before the end of the year and before 
vou return next year we will find that there has been such an effort 
made with such success that we will find this one place where you 
can reduce your manpower some ¢ 
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General Asensto. I should say that hope would probably not be mis- 
placed. 


MILITARY STAFF AT HOSPITAL 








Mr. Scrivner. Then we discussed with the medical men this morn- 
ing the situation we find in our hospitals. where again we have an 
opportunity to make a survey with the idea of cutting down the non- 
fighting number of the Air Force, because it was pointed out that the 
Air Force 119.1 military meant per 100 occupied beds, whereas the 
Army has 91.7 and Navy 65. 

Colonel McCurisry. We feel that the differential is purely in 
the civilian versus the military. We think probably the total outlay 
of manpower among the services compares rather favorably. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not too great a disparity ? 

Colonel McCuristry. Right, 

Mr. Scrivner. But we also find that if the figures we have been 
given are correct, that in many of these jobs around the hospitals it 
is less expensive in dollars to have civilians rather than military. 

Colonel McCuristy. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there are places like that, of course it would seem 
that the economical thing to do would be to look it over to see if there 
are not places where civilian personnel can be replaced with military 
and thereby have military to replace where they can be used without 
cutting the fighting men. 

Colonel McCurisry. There are two reasons why we have found it 
almost impossible to do it in the past. One was the civilian ceil- 
ing placed on the force, which allows us to hire the civilians only up to 
and including that ceiling. Within that ceiling also there is a graded- 
civilian ceiling which reduces our capability to hire. 

The Scrivner. It would take a presentation to the Secretary of the 
Air and the Secretary of Defense to get a modification of your civil- 
jan-manpower ceilings? 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes. The second limitation that binds our 
hands is that most of the Air Force hospitals are an integral part of 
the wing, and as such must be able to deploy to a combat theater. We 
could not deploy civilians, so we have to staff these hospital and dis- 
pensing units with military rather than with civilians. The Army is 
not confronted with this problem. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In how many installations is that true? 

Colonel McCarrnuy. In each operating base that has no wing and 
in each wing, sir. We have in each wing an infirmary or a hospital. 
The infirmaries and the hospitals, though, across the board, account 
for total beds, so it makes us look bad militarywise because we have 
to staff our hospital functions and infirmary functions to a large 
extent by the military. Also, in that is the function of the flight evacu- 
ation of wounded, in which we are very much interested, 

Mr. Scrivner. In that connection I have had occasion in recent 
months to see the job that has been done by the Air Force in connection 
with evacuation of wounded from Korea. It is quite commendable, 
especially when you can see the very considerate care these men are 
given by the crews that are flying them home. It is really a very high 
vommentary upon the personnel that is doing that job. 

Just one further comment in relation to this situation ; Not only does 
the Air Force have a larger number of military men per 100 occupied 


beds, but when you reach their total it is much higher than the other 
services. Based on a study of 1 year’s time, in the Zone of the Interior 
the Army had 129.1—and I am talking now of military and civilian, 
though theirs was mostly civilian—for each 100 occupied beds; the 
Navy 107.2 per 100 occupied beds, — is getting down to a pretty 
reasonable figure, but the Air Force, 183.3 per 100 occupied beds. 

General Hopwoop. I think the evac ee function accounts for 
some of that. Another feature I think we should recognize is the wing 
structure of the Air Force. It is relatively a small organization. You 
have a certain built-in overhead—laboratory facilities, dietetics, and 
everything else. We do not have a Walter Reed. That is a large 
concentrated organization. It has a different manning requirement 
than the small ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are not intending to say by all that that you 
cannot have a look-see to determine whether or not this is the irreduci- 
ble minimum. 

General Horwoop. Please do not misunderstand. We are just as 
eager to concentrate on our combat capabilities as anyone can be, and 
many of the things that we present to you today we know will change 
as we have more time to scrutinize this thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the purposes of bringing out these observa- 
tions is the hope that if it has not been called to your attention it is 
now. We are trying to be helpful, not just to criticize for the sake 
of being critical. It is not that at all. We are all faced with the same 
job, and that is, we have to get the most we can out of the dollars that 
we are spending, and if by looking over this there is any possible 
chance to cut this down, you should do so. You can even cut that 183 


to 150, and then it would still be higher than either the Army or the 
Navy, and I am quite sure you will still be giving your men good 
hospital treatment. We do not have to de luxe them. We are in a 
position where we have to get a little austere. 


QUARTERS ALLOWANCE FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Then, in connection with other allowances for enlisted men, you have 
an item on page 23 of $254,413 for quarters allowance for 281,771 men 
at $902.87 per year. I know of no reason why the Air Force allow- 
ance should provide more for their quarters than the Army, do you? 

General Horwoop. I do not believe we do, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The figures, as near as I can calculate them, show 
that the Army is allowing right at $865 as compared to your request 
for $902. 

General Hopwoon. I believe that there must be a grade and depend- 
ency factor there. One feature of the Air Force is we are on a 4-year 
enlistment basis. We tend to have more married men as a result. 
This thing is calculated on the assumption that we will have 281,771 
man-years living out of Government quarters. As you know, we have 
very few Gover nment quarters in the Air Force, and it is broken down 
by the grades of the individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not the number of quarters increasing ? 

General Horwoop. It has not begun to increase pro rata with the 
size of the establishment. I believe there are approximately 19,000 
quarters open to the airmen in the Air Force. 





Colonel Cartson. They have not increased very much over the past 
2 years. 

General Horwoop. The law provides that all grades with 3 depend- 
ents get $96.90 and all grades with 2 dependents get $77.10. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least, there is a field in which you might make 
inquiry, because if my calculations are correct, there may be some 
reason, as you say, but if that reason does not exist, there is a difference 
of $37 each, and when you get up to a quarter of a million men that is 
pretty ¢ les to $10 million. 

Colonel Cartson. One thing that occurs to me here is that the Army 
structure, because of the draftees, would have a lower dependency 
rate, and of course the lower the grades the lower the dependency rates 
and the lesser the average amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force has a lot of youngsters, too. 

General Asensto. As far as these figures are concerned, we have a 
statutory rate that is prescribed according to grade. That is used. 
The data on which we base the averages are experience data derived 
from our records as to precisely the grades and the dependency status 
of the men involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it is worth looking into. 

Let me give you a little illustration : All of you are acquainted with 
the community chest drive. We have them throughout the United 
States. Recently there was one being conducted, and one of the 
women who was made the captain of a team had a quota of $3,000. 
That was the quota for all of the women’s teams, but as she left the 
meeting and made her first call she ran into a man who had just decided 
to retire. He had sold practically everything he had and converted 
ittocash. He was going to take iteasy. She hit him just at the right 
time with her request for the community chest, and inasmuch as he was 
going to be gone for some time, he made then a $3,000 contribution. 
That filled her quota. She was delighted. So the next day she went 
back to the noon meeting, and of course they got up and told what had 
been done. She had already filled her quota. They asked her how. 
She said that she just met a man who was ready to give $3,000. 

Ten days later when the drive ended one of the team captains came 
in and she also reported that she had reached her goal of $3,000, and 
of course she was asked how she did it, and she said, “I could not 
find 1 man who could contribute $3,000, but I found 3,000 who would 
contribute $1.” 

What I was trying to illustrate by that story is this—we may not be 
able as we go through all these things to find in 1 spot where we can 
save $100 million, $500 million, or even $1 billion, but perhaps we 
can find a lot of places where we can save $500,000 or $1 million, or 
$20 million, or $50 million, until we might finally get to the point 
where we can save perhaps $1 billion. 

So all these questions raised deserve some consideration on the part 
of the Air Force. 

Colonel Cartson. Expenditures in previous years will. certainly 
support this item on quarters. 


STATUTORY BASIS FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONN&u 
Mr. Hruska. May I ask at this point with regard to the unit rates 


applied to these items appearing on page 22, if they are fixed in 
terms of dollars by statute? 
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General Horpwoop. They are fixed either by statute or they are fixed 
in joint regulations prescribed by the Department of Defense. Basie 
pay and quarters is by statute. The subsistence allowance does fluctu- 
ate, based on the position taken by the Department of Defense, which 
all the services follow. The clothing allowance will fluctuate based 
upon cost. Overseas pay is prescribed by the law. 

That, incidentally, was the item that the Strauss Commission sug- 
gested deletion of. 

Flying pay is set by law. 

Station allowance is a Department of Defense responsibility, which 
is the same for the three services. 

The reenlistment bonus is a matter of law. 

Hazardous duty pay is a matter of law. 

Lump-sum terminal-leave pay is law. 

Commuted rations and terminal leave is a combination of law plus 
experience. 

Colonel Cartson. It is law. 

General Horwoop. The amount of pay is based on the average you 
will accumulate based on experience. 

Severance pay, mustering-out pay, and combat pay are based on 
law. 

Missing-in-action pay is also law from the Career Compensation 
Act. 


SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Another item on page 23 is subsistence allowance 
under Public Law 351, 8ist Congress, as amended by Public Law 
846, 82d Congress, when rations in kind are not available. 

Now, what does that provide? 

Colonel Cartson. There are two types of subsistence allowances. 
The allowance of $2.57 per day is provided for our airmen who are 
at locations where messing facilities are not established and therefore 
not available. They must procure their food at restaurants, or in 
the open market. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who fixes that $2.57 rate ? 

Colonel Carison. That is fixed by the Career Compensation Act, 
by statute. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they set it out as $ 

Colonel Cartson. It is $2.57. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Secretary of Defense have any authority 
to change it ? 

Colonel Cartson. No, sir. 


. or is it a calculation ? 


STATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason that I asked that particular question is 
because recently I received a letter from a boy’s mother. He was in 
Alaska and stated that his allowance had been cut almost in half. 

Colonel Cartson. That may be station allowances. That is an in- 
dication they may be reduced. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you carry station allowances in this? 

Colonel Cartson. Appearing on page 26. 

Mr. Scrivner. Turning to page 26, under station allowances, we 
find that you estimate 21,666 man-years at $900. How is that $900 
figured ¢ 
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Colonel Cartson. The station allowances are established at vary- 
ing rates, worldwide. ‘They are established on a daily rate. The 
$900 would be an average based upon the experience of the rates paid 
on an annual basis worldwide. 

Mr. Scrivner. This would include Alaska ? 

Colonel Cartson. This would include Alaska. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this figure of $900 have you taken into consid- 
eration the recent change made by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense decreasing their allowance in Alaska? 

Colonel Cartson. Yes. This amount is down some $5 million from 
the January estimate based upon recent reductions in the station 
allowance. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 24 we come to the clothing allowance. 

I notice here that you have an initial allowance for 91,777 airmen 
at $211.40. What makes up that $211.40? 

Colonel Cartson. That is the allowance prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for a complete uniform at the prices estimated to be 
in effect during the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must be more than their uniforms. 

Colonel Cartson. No. 


INITIAL CLOTHING ISSUE 


Mr. Scrivner. Is that their initial issue? 

Colonel Carson. That is their initial issue. 

Mr. Scrivner. What goes into the initial issue? What does he 
get? Do you have a list of the items? 

Colonel Baypata. I have a list here making up the $211.40, 

Dufflebag, $3.70. 

He gets 2 belts at 30 cents apiece, totaling 60 cents. 

Six pairs of cotton drawers, totaling $2.70. 

He gets a pair of gloves, with inserts for a total cost of $2.95. 
He gets 2 neckties at 60 cents apiece, for $1.20. 
He gets 1 raincoat at $11.80. 


RAINCOATS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us stop right there. Is there any reason why the 
Air Force cannot do with the same raincoat that the Army has? Is 
there any reason why they should have a better one? 

General Horwoop. I cannot answer that. 

Colonel Carxson. I do not know about the Army’s prices. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately $5.50 or $5.60. 

Colonel Cartson. The overall allowances are quite comparable. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to the figures I have the Army allowance 
is $172 and the Navy is $165. 

Colonel Cartson. Excluding certain items which they have to issue. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will get to that in just a minute. 

Here is the Air Force’s original allowance of $211. The Army’s 
raincoat is $5.60. The Air Force’s coat is twice as much. When you 
figure 91,000 items for the new men going in, that is not a small figure 
in itself. 
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Colonel Baypaa. One of the answers is that it depends on the pro- 
curement date on which these articles are bought. In other words, 
the Army rates, as well as those of the Air Force, fluctuate depending 
on the buying period. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not going to vary 100 percent. 

Colonel Baypata. They would not normally vary 100 percent, al- 
though some articles have at times fluctuated to a great extent. Many 
Air Force articles have gone down this past year 

Mr. Scrivner. Clothing should go down with the price of the com- 
ponents going down. 

Colonel Baypaua. That is right. I do not know what the cost of 
the Army raincoat may be today if they had to buy it at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. The last available figure was $5.60, 

Colonel Baypana. All fon rates are those prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for use by the services. 

Mr. Scrivwer. You might call this to the attention of the Secretary 
and see if he has any reason for the Air Force’s raincoat costing twice 
as much as the Army’s raincoat. Across the board, to me, none is 
any better than the others. I have no preference and I would give 
no preferred treatment. 

Colonel Baypata. Continuing, the airman is issued a woolen jacket 
at a cost of $19. 

One overcoat, at $34. 

OVERCOATS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us look at that item for a while. Do all of the 
Air Force serve where overcoats are needed? I have had men tell me 
they were issued an overcoat and then for 4 years they had had no 
occasion to wear the overcoat. Knowing how many of your stations 
are south, and knowing how many of your men are stationed in rather 
temperate zones, including Hawaii and Guam and a few other places, 
it would seem to me that all of your men do not need overcoats. 

Colonel Cartson. Of course, they would be assigned at various 
places. I recall being in India during the war and I needed an over- 
coat there. You think of that as a temperate climate. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you get up into the hills it gets kind of chilly. 

Here is an item for $34. Any time you issue an overcoat to any 
man who is not going to need it, there is $34 going down the drain 
spout, and once gone it is hard to recover. In the Army and Marines, 
they make it unit equipment, so if the unit is going some place where 
they need overcoats the coats are available for issue. If they are not, 
they do not get them and they are not procured. So it would appear 
that here is one place where you could give a great deal of detailed 
study. Eventually only half of these men are going to be : assigned to 
areas where overcoats will be needed, and you ‘will have 45,000 times 
$34, which would be unnecessary expense. That runs into quite an 
item that may be an eventual savings. 

What else do you have on your list ? 

Colonel Baypaua. Service shoes, two pair at $5.60 a pair. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have to have them. 

Colonel Baypata. That is $11.20 total. 

He gets 5 pairs of black socks, at a cost of 30 cents apiece, total $1.50. 

He gets 2 bath towels, 40 cents apiece, total 80 cents. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we want the men to be clean. All services 
do not include bath towels; at least they do not include two. 

Colonel Baypata. He gets two pairs of wool trousers. They cost 
$10.30 apiece for a total of $20.60. 


TOWELS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to the bath towels just a moment. Is 
there any reason why the Army could get along with an issue of one 
towel a man and the Air Force cannot be as austere? When you get 
up into the thousands of items, you are getting these people with $1, 
and you will eventually get up to a “$3,000 quota. 

General Asensto. If there is a prescribed limitation of one towel 
per man across the board, the Air Force would—— 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little thing, sure. 

General Asensto. I consider personally a limitation of one towel 
per man is carrying it pretty far. I would think that 2 towels would 
be a minimum so that. 1 could go to the laundry while the other was 
in use, just for sanitary reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just telling you facts as they are. 

General Asensto. Yes; I realize that. Just from purely sanitary 
reasons I would think that two would represent the minimum. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there is another field for investigation because 
the Marine Corps does not furnish any towels at all. The man has 
to buy his own towels. The Marine Force is a pretty good outfit. 

General Asensio. I would never deprecate the Marines. 


Mr. Scrivner. What else do we have, do you know? 


Colonel Baypata. We have cotton undershirts, 6 each at a cost of 
40 cents apiece for a total of $2.40. 


WOOL UNDERSHIRTS 


We have two wool undershirts at $2.45 apiece, for a total of $4.90. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again we come to an item I question. I do 
not know if the Air Force will have occasion to use wool undershirts 
any more than they will overcoats. That again could very well be a 
unit issue. Down in Mr. Mahon’s State of Texas, where so many 
of the Air Force are, there are a lot of places where they will never 
have occasion to wear the wool undershirts, 

General Horwoop. I will never be much colder than I was once in 
the State of Texas. 

Colonel McCuristy. It is owing to whether you have a blue north- 
erner. 


CAP COVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. They do not last long. 

That is another field where we might make an inquiry as to whether 
it is necessary or not. What else do we have? What about the covers 
for the caps? Do you not issue them also? 

Colonel Baypaua. One raincap each, at 45 cents. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked that question ‘particularly because of a state- 
ment made to me by a young airman. He always has to account for 
the things, but it is seldom used. We had lots of rainy days the last 
few weeks. I have not been downtown very often, but I have been 
there on occasion, and even though it has been raining I cannot recall 
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that I have ever seen but one airman wearing his raincap cover. If 
they are not going to use them, why waste the money issuing them ? 
91,000 raincap covers at 40 cents each would amount to $36, 000. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking a lot of interesting questions, but you 
are not getting much information for the record. I hope we get more 
reactions from the questions ? 

Colonel Baypana. I am not familiar with the basis for issue of these 
items of clothing. I have just called the prices as established. We do 
have a representative from the Supply and Services Division in the 
waiting room who can give you the answers as to the necessity for indi- 
vidual items that make up the initial clothing allowance and the justi- 
fication as to why they are issued. If you care to have them called in, 
I am sure they can answer your questions. 

Mr. Manion. I think they should be called in. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is any logical answer, I think that is true. 


CHEVRONS 


Now we get down to another item which is small, but which multi- 
plies rapidly. What do you do in the way of issuance of chevrons for 
Initial issues ? 

Colonel Baypaa. Chevrons in the Air Force, sir, are paid for by 
the individual with each promotion, except SCARWAF personnel. 
In the Air Force we do not issue them free when personnel are pro- 
moted. They are required to be paid for by the individual. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I have not had the correct information, but 
the information I have is that the Air Force makes an original issue 
of 11 pairs of insignia at 10 cents each. That is $1.10 perman. There- 
after he must procure his own. 

Colonel Baypaua. That is right. That is the point T was getting to. 
There is a difference between the Army and the Air Force policies with 
relation to issuance of chevrons upon promotion. You were raising a 
question regarding initial issues? 

Mr. Scrivwek. Initial issues. 

Colonel Baypaxa. This is just chevrons. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all we are talking about. 

Colonel Baypaua. Eleven pairs at 10 cents apiece, for a total cost of 
$1.10. Also SCARWAF personnel assigned to the Air Force gets 
chevrons without cost for every promotion he may get while on service 
with the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. And SCARWAF is? 

General Asensio. Special Category Army With the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is primarily the engineers? 

General Asensio. Primarily; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They belong to the Army, but they serve with the 
Air Force? 

General Asensio. They are part of the troop basis of the Air Force 
and are included in the troop strength of the Air Force but are organ- 
ized and trained by the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will probably come up some place. It does 
every year. Someone sees that and they want to know what it is. 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 





(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they really need 11 sets of these? That is a 
small item, but where you get into millions of them it might mount up. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. There are 11 pairs of chevrons to go 
with 8 shirts, 1 overcoat, 1 jacket, and 1 dress coat. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by a dress coat? 

General AsEensto. I mean a blouse comparable to the ones we are 
vearing here. The jacket is the so-called Eisenhower jacket. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I think that shows in a general way where 
they may be some studies made, and we may find that we have dug 
up a little low-grade ore. Maybe it will not return quite as many 
dollars per ton as we had hoped, but it might return some. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think the Secretary should see to it that we have 
answers giving what the facts are with respect to these clothing items. 
I do not know the reason for all these issues, certainly in every respect. 
The record should reveal what the facts are. 

Mr. Wurre. We will get them for you, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Arr Force CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Pursuant to the authority delegated under Executive Order 10113, dated 
February 24, 1950, the Secretary of Defense prescribes the quantity and kind of 
clothing which shall be furnished to enlisted personnel of the Armed Forces or 
eash allowances in lieu thereof. Each military department submits to the 
Secretary of Defense for review and approval a recommended list of minimum 
clothing requirements for its enlisted personnel. Also submitted are unit prices 
computed in accordance with policies established by the Secretary of Defense. 
Upon approval of monetary allowances by the Department of Defense each of 
the armed services publishes its own implementing instructions and uses the 
monetary value of the allowances for the purpose of computing budgetary 
requirements. 

The Air Force is a mobile force. It is necessary from time to time to move 
large groups of personnel and/or individuals, on very short notice, from one 
climatic area to another. By having a full bag of clothing in his possession 
at all times, an airman is able to make such a move and be assured of having 
sufficient clothing for his health and comfort while en route to and after arrival 
at his new duty station. It has also been determined to be more economical 
from an administrative, stock control, and supply standpoint to furnish all 
airmen with a complete allowance of clothing (summer and winter). The 
Air Force is able to operate with less inventory under this policy. (Maintaining 
stock at only two-thirds of the installations which would otherwise be expected 
to maintain minimum stock levels.) The normal operating base maintains only 
enough clothing in stock to provide replacements for its personnel. Since new 
arrivals are completely outfitted, an Air Force installation need not maintain 
jarge stocks to support initial issues. Only three Air Force activities (namely 
the basie military schools) maintain large stocks for initial issues to airmen 
entering the Air Force on initial enlistment. Further it has been found highly 
desirable from an economy standpoint, to make the individual airman responsible 
for his clothing. Knowing that he is monetarily responsible insures maximum 
care and maintenance of all his articles of clothing. 

Two towels are provided airmen in order that one may be available for use 
while the other is being laundered. Normally, laundry service takes 1 week. 
The towels are provided only once to an airman at Government expense. The 
clothing maintenance allowance, when computed, did not inelude funds for 
replacement of towels. Replacements are made at the individuals own expense. 
As a matter of information, the Navy furnishes 4 towels and the Army furnishes 2. 

The only service which has a raincoat that is appreciably less expensive than 
the USAF blue raincoat is the Army. The Army uses a rubber-coated synthetic 
cloth, whereas the other services, including the Air Force, use a water-repellent 
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material. The AF standardized on a water-repellent material as the rubber- 
coated fabric was not found satisfactory for use in the AF raincoat. Comparison 
of selling prices is as follows: 

(a) Department of Army 

(0) Department of Navy 

(c) Marine Corps__---- 

(ad) Department of Air Force 


All services use the same pricing policy, establishing by OSD, in the determi- 
nation of sales prices. Factors considered are costs of textile, cost of manufac- 
ture into the end item, and a 4-percent surcharge to cover transportation to first 
destination and certain losses (prescribed by OSD). Market conditions and/or 
fluctuations in manufacturing costs causes the variation in the price of the rain- 
coat of the USAF, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCE OF ENLISTED PeRsONNEL—PAYMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 27 we have the next firoup of items, which 
is similar to those we have previously discussed, except that these re- 
late to enlisted personnel. These are payments for the most part under 
the public laws which we have previously discussed and which have 
been previously explained. 

At this point in the record we will insert the table on page 27. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Justification of funds requested 


Lump-sum terminal-leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th 
Cong.) : 136,208 airmen, at $173 (average 32 days) $23, 564, 000 
Commuted ration allowance while on terminal leave (Public Law 
350, SOth Cong.) : 136,208 airmen, at $22.40 (average 32 days 
at 30.70 per day) 
Severance pay, disability (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 403) : 
977 airmen, at $1,167 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) : 
90,004 airmen, at $300 vaisgiituit heii $27, 001, 000 
44,331 airmen, at $200___--- 8, 866, 000 
1,573 airmen at $100 157, 000 
———_——_————- 36, 024, 000 
Missing-in-action pay : 337 airmen, at $3,616 1, 219, 000 
Combat pay (Public Law 488, 82d Cong.) : 360 airmen, at $540_- 195, 000 


Total 1, 890, 811, 000 
Pay anp ALLOWANCES oF AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project is “Pay and allowances of aviation 
cadets” which amounts to $13,584,000. 

We will insert the table “Part II” appearing on page 28 of the 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength by 
the average rates of pay and allowances authorized by law. 


Summary of fund requirements 
Basic pay ee j boone , 850, 000 
Clothing allowance a ae 562, 000 
Mustering-out payment. a eae ward : 24, 000 
Quarters allowance ; = ma 139, 000 


Lump-sum terminal-leave pay___-_--~- ao tu = 9, 000 


TN ices rt re 3, 584, 000 
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BASIC PAY 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 29 you provide for 9,806 man-years at $1,- 
310.40 per year, or a total of $12.850,000. That 9,806 seems to be more 
than the figure I thought we were talking about bringing in. 

General Horwoop. No, sir; that represents two areas. ‘We were dis- 
cussing the 7,200 pilot training rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Horwoop. We have in addition to that what I call our ob- 
servers. Those are the men who learn navigation, bombardment, and 
so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. 7,200 pilots 

General Hopwoop. The training rate, not all of which will be satis- 
tied by the cadets. The big program is this observer program. 

Mr. Scrivner. The difference between 7,200 and 9,800 is what? 

General Horwoop. It will be more than that. I can get you the 
figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the observers, bombardiers? 

General Horwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the other crew members? 

General Horwoop, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not seem to have many quarters allowances 
there. 

What does the $1,310 include? 

Colonel Carson. That is basic pay. That is the statutory rate for 
pay of an aviation cadet. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other allowances do you have? What else do 
you have to figure in# Do you have a food allowance? 

Colonel Cartson. No. That is one set rate. It includes nothing 
but his basic pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do we find the allowances for subsistence ? 

Colonel Cartson. The allowances for subsistence are contained in 
another area of the budget, project 551, “Subsistence in kind.” There 
is no subsistence in this “particular project. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. How do these figures compare with 1952 
and 1953% Is this an increase or a decrease, either in numbers or 
amounts ¢ 

Colonel Cartson. It is actually a decrease because of the change in 
the method of computing subsistence. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will get that in project 551? 

Colonel Cartson. We will get that in project 551. 


MoveMENTS—PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We turn now to program 530, which is entitled 
prog 

“Movements—permanent change of station,” which is the full title 
of what we will see referred to several times as PCS. The item there 
presented is $185,737,000, which is a lot of money. As I looked 
through the subsequent sheets, I wondered, naturally, if there were 
any of your airmen at all who were not going to move sometime during 
the course of the year. 

General Horwoop. Well, the biggest factor causing travel in the 
Air Force is the cycle set off from losses. You gaina man. He takes 
his basic training. He will then move on to an air mechanics school, 
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for example. Finally, he will join his unit. All of that is in the 
course of a year. 

The other major stimulus for this travel cost is our overseas pro- 
gram, with rotation after fixed tours for each area throughout the 
world. 

The breakout here shows that the procurement function, which is 
something to replace and to build up, plus the training, plus the sepa- 
ration, and the rotation and travel, end up leaving only some $21 
million which has to do with what you might call controllable or 
management movements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, just to look at this and see some of the 
figures which are shown on the other pages which follow you would 
almost think you were developing gypsies. Actually, as I looked at 
it it was almost impossible for me to conceive how there could be that 
much travel. 

General Hopwoop. This is a problem we face every year. We have 
taken certain actions to try to reduce it. We do not like this turnover 
any more than anyone else does, because it is costly in effectiveness. 

We had, for example, prescribed at least 18 months of service in 
the ZI at a fixed position without movement. We had to violate that 
all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no question about that. 

General Horwoop. Because a radar man comes home from overseas, 
and does not reenlist, and you have to grab a radar man and send 
him out. 

The Korean rotation program is included in this. As you know, 
it is based on a 12 months’ period in Korea for the ground personnel, 
and for our combat crews it is a specified number of missions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Horpweop. Which can be a turnover of 214 times in new 
crews in the course of a year. We have in the past and continue to 
think that moralewise it is essential to provide this rotation program, 
but it is certainly costly in movement. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does this $185 million railroad ticket and air- 
plane ticket tie in with your other travel request for $145 million ? 

Colonel Carson. This is all the travel we have within this estimate, 
the $185 million amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I do not remember these things as well as I 
should, but there is an item on the green sheet No. 9. 

Colonel Cartson. That relates to a different type of breakout of 
the overall pay and allowances, by what we call the object class or 
purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. It says “02, Travel.” 

Colonel Carson. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. $148,302,000. 

Colonel Cartson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was trying to find out the relationship. 

Colonel Cartson. That is contained within the $185 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to find out. 

Mr. Hruska. Is the same true of that reimbursement of $375,000? 

Colonel Cartson. That is the reimbursable item you will see on 


page 30. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your latest date on obligations and expendi- 
tures on this program ? 

Colonel Baypa.a. The total for program “550, Movements.—Perma- 
nent change of station”: Obligations as of April 30, 1953, are $127,- 
215,458, and actual expenditures as of the same date are $102,828,950, 
both figures exclusive of reimbursements collected. 

Colonel Cartson. I think, Colonel Baydala, one item must have been 
left out of those obligations and expenditures, and that is the MSTS 
portion which is now contained in this estimate at the present time. 

Colonel Baypata. It is not left out. What you are referring to is 
the comparable transfer which shows up on the green sheet on page 7. 
The actual obligations cited are those based on the current budget 
structure. 

Colonel Cartson. Is that comparable to the $203 million? 

Colonel BaypaLa. No; the question was asked: What is the actual 
obligation? And thisisit. If they want to relate this figure against 
our 1954 requirements they will have to add the comparative trans- 
fer from appropriation “Maintenance and operations” shown on the 
green sheet on page 7 in front of the budget estimate. In 1954 part 
of the MSTS, Military Sea Transportation Service, cost will be 
financed by this particular appropriation and will not be charged 
against the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point page 30 of 
the justifications. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Permanent change of station, obligations by project 


| 
1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
(2) (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


PCS movements of individuals from civil life or from 
other military service to lst Air Foree duty station $15, 755, 000 $12, 800, 000 9 018. 000 
PCS movements to, between, or from training station 25, 070, 000 23, 600, 000 | 3, 241, 000 
PCS movements —rotation— organization and individ 
ual 128, 815, 111 141, 100, 000 28, 606, 000 
PCS movements—separation and special conditions 10, 960, 000 26, 200, 000 24, 497, 000 


| 
| 
- 
| 
| 
} 


Total direct obligations hap ditt 180, 600, 111 203, 706, 000 | 185, 362, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
PCS travel for other agencies and/or governments 467, 526 000 | 375, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations 7 al 467, 526 350, 000 375, 000 


Total obligations , = 181, 067, 637 204, 050, 000 185, 737, 000 
1953 APPROPRIATION 
Mr. Scrivner. In connection therewith it will be noted that the 
1953 estimate was $204,050,000. What was the appropriation ¢ 


General Asensto. I will have to furnish that, sir. 


24 
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(The information is as follows :) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PERMANENT-CHANGE-OF-STATION TRAVEL 


Our budget estimates for permanent-change-of-station travel for fiscal year 
1953 as submitted to Congress contained a requirement for $161,672,000. Inas- 
much as this estimate did not provide funds for Military Sea Transport Service a 
transfer of $41 million for this purpose is placed in the fiscal year 1953 column 
of the fiscal year 1954 estimate in order to provide comparability. These two 
amounts total $202,672,000 as compared to the present fiscal year 1953 require- 
ment of $204,050,000 as presented in the fiscal year 1954 estimate. The exact 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1953 cannot be identified inasmuch as the 
amount appropriated for the overall military personnel requirements was $100 
million less than the amount requested. In arriving at this reduction Congress 
did not designate the areas in which the reduction was to be made. As a matter 
of fact, the original fiscal year 1953 program and the travel associated therewith 
has been substantially amended in the operating phase. While there was lesser 
travel for procurement of personnel, deployment to overseas areas, and so forth, 
there likewise was a substantial increase in connection with support of Korean 
hostilities which was not provided for within the original estimate. Final re- 
quirements considered necessary for fiscal year 1953 is $204,050,000 as shown in 
the fiscal year 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the reason I ask is the fact that as of the 
Ist of May you show obligations of $127 million. That is 10 months 
of the fiscal year, with only 2 months remaining. 

General Asensio. The $203 million for comparability purposes re- 
flects a comparative transfer for “Maintenance and operations” of $41 
million, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you take $41 million from the $203 million ? 

General Asensio. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would leave $162 million. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If your travel and movement continues in May and 
June as it did in the previous 10 months, that was at the rate of about 
$12 million a month. Then how near will you come out to the obli- 
gation of the entire amount? 

General Asensto. Under the hypothesis established you would come 
within $10 million of the entire obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you expect to obligate the entire amount, or will 
you have some unobligated ? 

General Asensio. We expect to obligate the entire amount, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asensto. As a matter of fact, we have had very searching 
examinations of this entire area because of the requirement for extra 
funding, which at the time of the supplemental, you will recall, was 
initially $167 million. When we appeared before the committee we 
anticipated applying $52 million from “Maintenance and operations” 
to reduce it to $115 million. We have been examining this whole area 
very, very critically. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do these amounts in here include the transportation 
of household effects or per diem? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; household effects are included. 

Colonel Cartson. They are included in this estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this estimate? 

Colonel Cartson. Yes, sir. 
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CASE OF INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNED OVERSEAS FOR SHORT PERIOD OF TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. Allright. I made a request last week for the record 
of an individual whose name, of course, I will not put on the record, 
because I do not wish to embarrass anybody. What occurred was no 
fault of his. I have not yet received that information. If I had I 
think it would show that this Air Force officer who had been recalled 
from civil life had somewhere in the neighborhood of approximately 3 
months before he was to be returned to civil life, and much to the sur- 
orise of everybody, including himself, he was assigned to north Africa, 

le was sent over. His family was sent with him. His household 
goods went along. Sixty or ninety days later he was on his way back. 
It made a nice trip for him, but an expensive one for the Air Force 
and the taxpayer. How often does that happen ? 

General Horpwoop. I think maybe we are discussing the same in- 
dividual. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Hopwoop. Due to your interest or otherwise. The best 
information I have on the individual is that he was overseas for a 
period of 8 months and 4 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. That cannot be the one I referred to. 

General Horwoop. I have it that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, even 8 months is not so very long. 

General Horwoop. The situation there was that—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You will be faced with times when you have to get 
hold of somebody right now. 

General Horwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I am trying to bring out by this example 
is the fact that when we see how much it costs for all these move- 
ments, plus in his case what comes out of M. and O. for the household 
goods, plus the movement of dependents, when they are only there 
for service for such a short period of time, it just makes it too expen- 
sive. You cannot afford it. 

General Horwoop. Do you know whether the dependents accom- 
panied him in this case? I am interested in ferreting out this thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. The family went with him. 

General Horwoop. They did? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Horwoop. And shipped the household effects? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That may be just the one cause célébre which 
creates so much havoc, but that has become quite a talking point 
among the people who know the man. They know it was not any fault 
of his, but they cannot understand why the taxpayers’ dollars are 
spent for anything like that, in order to send somebody over there 
who could stay no longer than that. You should have sent some- 
body who could stay a longer time, who would warrant that much of 
an expenditure. 

General Horwoon. That is the type of thing we would like to ferret 
out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, these people who know him are the people 
who have to dig down every 90 days to write out a check to Uncle Sam 
for income taxes. It is getting to be a heavy burden to carry, and they 
do not want the money wasted. I do not blame them. I was pro- 
voked about it myself, because I figured that some of the dollars TI 
have been paying into the Treasury may have gone out like that. 
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POLICY ON SHIPMENT OF FURNITURE OVERSEAS 


General Horpwoop. The question which disturbs me here is that we 
do have pretty fixed policies in this regard, one of which is you do 
not take all your furniture overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how much furniture it was. 

General Horpwoop. You are limited to about 2,000 pounds on the 
average, which is supposed to take care of trunks and the essentials. 
Also, you are never sent overseas unless you have at least a year of 
duty remaining. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my understanding. 

General Horwoop. With the rare exception of deploying a hot 
unit, as you have already mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think this was a hot unit. I think that was 
an individual. 


PERIOD OF OBLIGATION OVERSEAS WHEN ACCOMPANTED BY DEPENDENTS 


General Horwoop. I think that is quite true, if I understand this 
case. We also provide that when a member’s family is permitted to 
join him—and to the best of my knowledge there is no concurrent 
travel in this particular area—when the family comes over the man 
is then obligated to serve for at least another year before he can 
return home. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my understanding, from what I have been 
told. 

General Horwoop. This individual and several others like him have 
obligated themselves. Being reservists, when given an opportunity 
to come home, they have said, “I want to get out of the service,” and 
we did return some of those. There is no doubt in my mind on that. 


POLICY ON VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. That is the past. What is the future? 

General Horpwoop. The future is this, as we stated yesterday: We 
are letting the man who had once said, “I want to stay indefinitely,” 
and who now says, “I want to get out,” go as rapidly as we can. That 
message is out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether he is overseas or not? 

General Horwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Horwoop. The one exception we make in that regard is 
that the critical skills overseas may be retained as long as 180 days, 
until they can be properly replaced. We are making every effort now 
to take the involuntary categories, now that we can do so, and let 
them go home, to put the service on a voluntary basis. The officer go- 
ing overseas must have at least a year to serve before we ship him. “If 
his family joins him he must stay for at least a year more. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we can anticipate that where the Government 
goes to the expense, which is a great expense of not only sending a 
man overseas but sending his family over as well, plus some house- 
hold goods, that in the future you will follow the rule of thumb you 
have laid out, that his tour of duty overseas normally will be approxi- 
mately 2 years. 
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General Hopwoop. It will come very close to that, because of the 
housing limitation overseas. The average man now is over without 
his family for a considerable period of time. Then he must make the 
election at the time he decides either to bring them or not to bring 
them. If he brings them he is obligated to continue on there for at 
least another year 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is fair both to the man and the Govern- 
ment, in view of the expenditure which has to be made. 


MOVEMENT OF AVIATION CADET APPLICANTS 


On page 31 of the justifications we find there is question raised, 
when we look back to page 29. On page 29 you are providing for 
basis pay for 9,806 aviation cadets, but on page 31 you are providing 
for movement of aviation cadet applicants between home, recruiting 
station or military installation and places of examination and proc- 
essing for appointment, for 24,200, 

Colonel Cartson. Perhaps it is misleading here. All of these items 
are outlined in accordance with our budget structure, which plays 
a part in the method in which they are presented here. This par- 
ticular item covers the cost of examination of aviation cadet appli- 
cants from the time they signify an interest and go to the recruiting 
station and from there through the various phases of testing. Many 
of those, of course, are eliminated along the line. . 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the causes of elimination ? 

Colonel Cartson. Failure to pass the physical examination, the 
written examination, the stanine testing, which is a mechanical type of 
testing which is given to determine their aptitude for flight training. 
All of these things are given to insure a better probability of his 
completion of flight training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises a question. Here are 24,200 applicants, 
in order to get 9,000 cadets. You have almost 214 times the number 
of applicants as you have accepted cadets. 

General Horwoop. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be my assumption that the great majority 
of them would be rejected for physical reasons. 

General Horwoop. The big payoff in this program, sir, is the apti- 
tude screening program. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is the reason for the downfall of most of 
them, why is that not given first, so that you can screen them out and 
cut out a lot of this travel? Here you have a $1,450,000 railroad 
ticket. 

General Horwoop. The problem has been the conducting of this 
program. It has certain batteries of tests and complex equipment. 
They have to be given, apparently, at a fairly central location. We 
have increased the number of locations in order to try to reduce the 
travel. 

I would like to call to your attention the saving which is really 
inherent in this. Up until recently our elimination from the flying 
training program has been on the order of 40 percent, which is w astage. 

Mr. Scrivner. After once accepted ? 

General Horwoop. After once he starts training, based on. good 
eyesight, good heart, good lungs, but not based on this aptitude 
screening. That 40 percent wastage in training is extremely ex- 
pensive. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You have a lot of items of cost involved there. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir; we now run a wastage factor no greater 
than 29 percent, by use of this aptitude testing. Further, we are 
putting the youngster into a light, sport-type airplane initially, which 
does not cost very much to fly, in order to get this elimination as close 
to the beginning of the course as possible. So this is one of a series 
of what we consider to be improvements and saving features, because 
the lads that we screen out here, who finally come in for the initial 
flying training, are those most apt to succeed in the course. That 
reflects the difference between the former 40-percent washout, as 
we call it, and the present 28 to 29 percent, which more than makes up 
for this, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the next cause of washout which might be 
determined either in the early stages or prior to acceptance? 

General Horwoop. I do not know quite how to answer that. This 
reflects the best thinking of our flight surgeons and our human-research 
folks. They have brought up this so-called stanine system. We could 
reduce the wastage in flying training substantially if enough young- 
sters with the highest aptitude applied to come in. It is the law of 
supply and demand now. We are trying to make a breakoff at what 
we call stanine 5, which means the upper half of the aptitude group 
is all we are putting into training. If we could take just the upper 
10 percent we could cut the wastage that much, but there just are not 
that many youngsters applying. This program takes the best half. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the points that I made a while back, 
some of this is just the natural result of it. 

General Horwoop. That is true. As far as availability is concerned, 
we have run out of these supermen, the Lindberghs and the Doolittles 
who are naturals, 


MoveMent oF Inprivipuats From Civi. Lire or From Oruer 
Muiuirary Service 


Mr. Scrivner. I do want to refer to one other item on page 31, to 
cover officers appointed from civil life, and yet we were told earlier in 
the hearings there were fewer civilians being taken into the service. 
Does that reflect any savings? . 

Colonel Cartson. What item ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Part I. 

Colonel Cartson. This estimate over the original estimate does 
contain a lesser procurement of officers, and airmen as well, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 32 you provide for movements of transferees 
and prior-service enlistees to first Air Force duty stations, 20,400 air- 
men, but below that is the larger item of movements of newly appointed 
officers, recalled Reserve or National Guard officers, and officers trans- 
ferred from another military service to first Air Force duty station. 
That intrigues me. How many officers do you have transferred from 
other military services ? 

General Horwoop. The only people involved there are the aviation 
engineers. He comes on our payroll as he comes in as a replacement. 

Colonel Cartson. There are a few medical officers as well. 


Mr. Scrivner. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 





Wepnespay, May 27, 1953. 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
hearings of the military personnel requirements. We are now dis- 
cussing program 530, “Movements—Permanent change of station.” 


MovEMENT 1T0, BETWEEN, oR From TraINInG STATION 


Under project 532 there is an item of $23,241,000 shown at the bottom 
of page 33. We will insert part IT in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Part II.—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The number of PCS movements of personnel to, from, and between training 
schools as outlined below is needed in order for the Air Force to meet its require- 
ments for trained personnel. The average costs utilized in determining fund 
requirements are based on actual costs of tr avel experienced during prior fiscal 
years. The following is a summary outlining PCS travel requirements by activity: 


PCS movements of airmen from indoctrination training to technical 

and other formal schools: 68,749 airmen -...--- $3, 369, 000 
PCS movements of officers and airmen from their duty station to 

service or civilian schools : 27,437 students________ 7, 182, 000 
PCS movements of flying students between flying training stations: 

16,600 flying students___-_ _... 2,313,000 
PCS movements from indoctrination, technical, and flying training 

stations or officer candidate schools to 1st Air Force duty station: 

89,822 officers and airmen . ~vitionus- 9 OGG. 666 
PCS movements from other schools to Ist Air Fore e duty station 

(excludes movements from indoctrination, technical flight, and 

officer candidate schools) : 5,746 officers and airmen . 1, 537, 000 


Total 23, 241, 000 


Statistics on project 532 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 esti- 1954 esti- 
mated mated 


Fiscal year 
1952 actual 


§32.1 PCS movements of airmen from indoctrination training 
to technical and other formal] schools_.__ _- . $7, 283, 000 $5, 891, 000 $3, 369, 000 
532.2 PCS movements of officers and airmen from their duty 
station to service or civilian schools. __. i 4, 082, 000 4, 713, 000 7, 182, 000 
532.3. PCS movements of flying students between flying train- 
ing stations. ‘ 558, 000 1, 451, 000 2, 313, 000 
532.4. PCS movernents from indoctrination, technical, and 
flying training stations or officer candidate schools to Ist Air 
Force duty station _. es fe 12, 166, 000 10, 131, 000 8, 840, 000 
532.5. PCS movements from other schools to Ist Air Force 
duty station (excludes movements from indoctrination, 
technical, flight, and officer candidate schools) 981, 000 | 1, 414, 000 1, 537, 000 


25, 070, 000 23, 600, 000 23, 241, 000 








Mr. Scrivner. In connection therewith, General Hopwood, I wish 
you would place in that schedule a comparable table showing the 1952 
and 1953 figures. 


PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION MOVEMENT OF AIRMEN FROM INDOCTRI- 
NATION TRAINING TO TECHNICAL AND OTHER FORMAL SCHOOLS 


Then, General Hopwood, I should like to have a little more intor- 
mation on the first item, which is the “Permanent change of station 
movements of airmen from indoctrination training to technical and 
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other formal schools.” That involves, according to your presentation, 
68,749 airmen at a cost of $3,569,000. 

Just what is the process? You take a new recruit in. 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us say he is a new recruit from Kansas City, 
Kans. What happens’ Just trace it through. 

General Horpwoop. The recruit entering the service from Kansas 
City, Kans., would be assigned to the nearest indoctrination division. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would that be? 

General Horwoop. Tn all probability that would be Lackland Air 
Force Base, which is in San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next stop ¢ 

General Horpwoop. He will be at that station for 8 weeks on basic 
military training and screening as to his aptitude for the various 
technical schools which are required by the Air Force. If he success- 
fully passes with proper aptitude for technical courses he would be 
assigned to various technical schools of the training command. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those schools? 

General Horwoop. For example, electronics. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right 

General Horwoop. He shows a good aptitude for electronics train- 
ing. He would then be assigned to Keesler Air Force Base which is 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and he would pursue a course of electronics 
training at that school. Upon completion of the course he is then 
assigned to an operating unit of the Air Force. Perhaps it would 
be in the early warning system of the Air Defense Command, or per- 
haps with radar activities of the Strategic Air Command. 


Mr. Scrivner. So that the funds here requested relate to that move- 
ment from Lackland, as given in the example, to Keesler and other 
special training schools. 

General Horwoop. That is correct, sir. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS AND AIRMEN 
FROM DUTY STATION TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is the “Permanent change of station 
movements of officers and airmen from their duty station to service or 
civilian schools.” What does that anticipate? 

General Horwoop. That covers a variety of movements, sir. Offi- 
cers and airmen do receive certain advance courses of training asso- 
ciated with new equipment in the schools of the Technical Training 
Command. Other officers in this case to receive education in the pro- 
fessional education system of the Air Force which is conducted by the 
Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base. Still other officers who 
are training into the highly technical areas will be sent to civilian in- 
stitutions for that training. 

The policy of the Air Force in this regard is to utilize the in-place 
facilities of our technical universities for this training rather than 
try to duplicate such training in Air Force service schools. 


MANNING TABLE SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Since you mentioned Maxwell Field as the Air Uni- 
versity, within the Air Force do you have any regulations or tables 





which give you the manning authorization of these different places? 
In other words, how many are you going to be allowed at Maxwell 
Field or some place else in this program ¢ 

General Hopwoop. Are we speaking now, sir, in terms of students? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. It is out of context at this point. 

General Horwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. But since you mentioned Maxwell Field it just 
raised the question in my mind. This is in relation to your training 
staff primarily ¢ 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir; we do have that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that covered by a regulation, a manning table, 
or what? 

General Horwoop. The school system is controlled on a manning 
table system. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Horwoop. That contrasts to the tables of organization 
which are used in the combat-type organizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does your manning table allow at Maxwell 
ield? 

General Horwoop. Do you have that, Colonel ? 

Colonel McCurtsty. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I have it here, sir. 
It is authorized 3,842 total personnel; 1,127 officers and 2,715 airmen. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the training staff? 

Colonel McCunisty. No, sir; that is the strength of the entire base, 
sir. In the Air University itself there is a total of 258 personnel 
authorized; 98 officers and 160 airmen. 

We have there, as you know, the Air University Headquarters, the 
Air War College, the Human Resources Research Institute, the Re- 
search Studies Institute, the Air University, and the Air Command 
and Staff School faculties. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you have put your finger on one rather sore 
spot with us. I will probably have to come back to this a little later. 
Where will we discuss this again? Will there be any other place in 
personnel ? 

General Horwoop. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have to raise it as a special point? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 


PERMANENT CHANGE-OF-STATION MOVEMENTS OF FLYING STUDENTS 
BETWEEN STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. The next item is the “Permanent change- 
of-station movements of flying students between flying station.” What 
flying training stations are these and why is it necessary to move them, 
and particularly that many of them ? 

General Hopwoop. The flying training program of the Air Force 
is conducted in three phases. There is the primary phase, which is 
conducted by civilian contract installations throughout the United 
States, with the exception of one which is militarized for the purpose 
of standardization of training. ‘There is the basic phase, which is the 
second phase of training. ‘Then there is the advanced phase, which 
is the phase in which the flying student qualifies for combat duty. 
It involves, therefore, a move from primary to basic, and on comple- 
tion of basic a move to the advanced schools. 
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FLYING TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are your primary schools? How many do 
you have? 

General Horwoop. I am caught short, sir. May I put that in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Horwoop. I do not have the list of stations here. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask is that, plus having seen a list of 
where some of the basic schools are and some of the advanced schools 
are, and having followed the pattern of some of the changes made, it 
would appear that there could be some study given to this to see that 
the movement is progressive instead of going from one extreme to the 
other and crossing the trail in the process, 

General Horpwoop. Our problem there has been largely that of the 
airdrome itself. For example, Nellis Air Force Base is the base at 
vhich we give rocketry, dive-bombing, and gunnery training for all 
fichter pilots going to Korea. 

Mr. ies Where 1 sees? 

Ge neral Hopwoop., Ni His is at Las Vegas, Nev. The combination 
which is essential there is to find an uninhabited area for rocketry, 
bombing, and gunnery, and also a length of runway which will accom- 
modate the F-86. Rather than to build a new base on the gulf, for 
example, or somewhere else, we have exploited the inplace ‘milits ry 
installations which, as you recall, were constructed during World 
War II, also for gunnery purposes. 

In the instance of the B-47, for example, you have a requirement 
for runway strength and runway length. We are exploiting our 
World War IT investments in runways. 

We feel the difference in cost between travel and the cost of con- 
structing a series of bases which minimizes travel certainly favors the 
procedure we are now using. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might as well use what you have instead of 
something new. 

General Horwoop. That is right, sir. The B-29 is a good case in 
point. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have the time, and I would not care to take 
your time or that of anyone else to do it, but some of the examples we 
have seen of some of the travel of some of the men are quite extreme. 
I have pointed my finger primarily at the Air Force now. Those 
movements would indicate that if a little more attention were paid to 
some of the orders which are written there could be a great saving in 
travel. I am thinking now of one particular case where the young 
man has crossed the United States three times. As I had remembered 
some of the information I had received as a member of the committee 
it rather surprised me, because his travel could have been made pro- 
gressive and ended possibly at Nellis Air Base without having to hs ake 
that travel back and forth. 

How do you pick these men? Who sits down and sees there is no 
duplication of travel and that so far as possible it is progressive? 
Whose job is that? 

General Horpwoop. I am not sure I understand your question. It is 
our job, certainly, to minimize travel to the maximum extent possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Horwoop. Certain things we consider override the ideal 
blueprint. Let us take the case of a young flying student. We are dis- 
cussing that area now. I assume that is the reference. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon me. The one I was just referring to was not 
a flying student, but a technical trainee. Perhaps I misled you on 
that. That would not come into your flying schedule and I should not 
mention Nellis Base there. That was one ‘of these trainees who went 
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from his indoctrination to a technical school and so on. There was a 
crisscrossing which was a little hard for me to understand. 

General Horwoop. There have been some of those crisscrossings, sir, 
which we would like toavoid. By the same token, many of these criss- 
crossings—assuming I understand the case in point—have been asso- 
ciated with program changes. For example, we had a certain deploy- 
ment program to overseas areas anticipated which has not been com- 
pletely realized. A man originally trained against the anticipated 
deployment program may have to be shifted into some other area to 
coincide with program changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that on occasion. Other Members 
have discussed much the same point with me. For instance, they 
will point out the fact that here is some youngster who may be over 
in this part of the country, but yet when he is assigned to duty he may 
be sent to the west coast and then Korea, where at about the same time 
some of them on the west coast or in the western part of the country 
are being assigned back here and then shipped to Europe. They may 
be doing the same jobs. Just the appeal to economy and logic would 
be that if the man is already in this part of the country he should go 
east, and the man in the west, if the requirement for the service is the 
same, should go west. If you need a certain man who can do a certain 
job in both places, why would not logic say to take the man more 
readily available? 

General Horwoop. There is no question about the logic of doing it. 
However, we do run into this problem of skill. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose they have the same skill. 

General Hopwoop. You do not always have the same skill situation. 
He may be an airplane mechanic qualified to crew a B-29, when the 
requirement is for an aircraft mechanic who is qualified to crew an 
F-86. You have to go to the source of qualified people. 

Another good instance of that occurs when you activate a new 
wing. You cannot fill the wing with recruits. You have to selectively 
pick up men of experience from other parent organizations, assemble 
them into your cadre, and then build with new men upon that cadre. 
The logical way to do it from a military standpoint is to take a few 
from several parent units so that you do not destroy the combat capa- 
bility of those units to form the cadre for the new unit. 

I know that the withdrawals by skill are phased as nearly as possible 
to minimize geographical travel. We sometimes have to do what may 
seem statistically illogical. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVEMENTS FROM SCHOOLS TO FIRST 
DUTY STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The next rather large item we are discussing is the 
“Permanent change of station movements from indoctrination, tech- 
nical and flying training stations or officer candidate schools to first 
Air Force duty station.” That involves 89,822 officers and airmen at 
a cost of $8,840,000. Just explain briefly what is involved there. 

General Horwoop. We covered the move from the indoctrination 
to the technical school. This is the process of assigning graduates 
from this technical training system to their first duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. And flying training? 
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General Horwoop. Yes, sir. The graduates of the training system 
go to their duty stations within the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. The final item is a “Permanent change of station 
movement from other schools to first Air Force duty station.” What 
other schools ? 

General Horwoop. Other schools in this case include the Army and 
Navy schools, where we are exploiting their training capabilities. It 
includes the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, which is oper- 
ated here in Washington at Fort McNair; the National War College; 
training in industry, where we have 55 officers involved ; the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School; the Air War College; the Armed Forces 
Staff College; certain medical training which is being given; and 
the Institute’ of Technology. There are also 20 officers enrolled in 
schools of the allied nations. This item covers that type of travel. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MoveMENTS—RoTATION— 
ORGANIZATION AND INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project is 533, “Permanent change of sta- 
tion movements—rotation—organization and individual” involving 
a total sum of $128,606,000. 

At this point in the record we will insert part II of the justifica- 
tions, which appear on pages 35 and 36. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Parr II— JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The number of PCS movements of military personnel as outlined below are 
required in order for the Air Force to adequately man and rotate its units, and 
rotate and deploy its military personnel in accordance with the fiscal year 1954 
troop program, The average costs utilized in determining fund requirements 
are based on actual costs of travel experienced during prior fiscal years. The 
following is a summary outlining PCS travel requirements by activity: 


PCS movements of organizational units within the zone of interior: 

$4,146 individuals__..._..._._- 
PCS movements of organizational units to, from, or between overseas 

commands (excluding MSTS water transportation) : 34,037 indi- 

I ih Sitb caceinitettecma eee hestideeniinn a aeensicee td 
PCS movements of organization: il units within the same overseas 

command (excluding MSTS water transportation) : 18,400 indi- 

viduals_---~__-_-~-------------------- 792, 000 
PCS movements of individuals within the zone of interior: 22,5 

individuals____-_ ti casks eo biggeliacinn i 7, 476, 000 
PCS movements of individuals to and from overseas (excluding 

MSTS water transportation) : 243,134 individuals________.______ 54, 795, 000 
PCS movements of individuals within major air commands in the 

zone of interior: 58,200 individuals.____......__-._._..--._.-.---- 12, 438, 000 
PCS movements of individuals within the same overseas command 

(excluding MSTS water transportation) : 14,400 individuals_____ 1, 885, 000 
PCS movements of patients (excluding MSTS water transporta- 

tion) : 5,300 patients___ 786, 000 
PCS movements of individuals and organizations by Military Sea 

Transport ‘Service : 221,211 individuals___...-----_.o. 22 sce 36, 500, 000 


Tot migcosed 5 128, 606, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. General, as I look at this, maybe the easiest explana- 
tion we might have would be for you just to tell us who is not going to 
be moved in the Air Force. How many of them are going to stay put? 

General Horwoop. I wish I could assure you we could stay put for a 
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little while. Many of these moves are for the support of NATO and 
things like that. We have units committed by national policy to be 
strategically deployed. We have the problem of continuing rotation 
in Korea. We have the problem of rotation throughout all of our 
overseas commands. We would be delighted if it were practicable to 
reduce it. We feel that retention of our people demands a reasonable 
rotation program, and as a result we come up with travel in the magni- 
tude indicated. 


MOVEMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS WITHIN ZONE OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Scrivner. A reference to that list of movements shows that the 
first one is “Permanent change of station,” movements of organiza- 
tional units within the Zone of Interior, involving 34,146 individuals 
at a cost of $6,159,000. What is the explanation of that need? 

General Horwoop. Normally, a move of this sort is required when 
the organization makes a transition from one type of aircraft to an- 
other. In other words, the piston-driven airplane or conventional, as 
we call it, may operate successfully off of a relatively short system of 
runways. When a unit is equipped with such new equipment as the 
F-84, the F-86 or the B—47 it is necessary to move it to a runway 
complex which will accommodate the aircraft. 


MOVEMENTS OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS, TO, FROM, OR BETWEEN OVERSEAS 
COMMANDS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Permanent change of station,” 


movements of organizational units, to, from, or between overseas 
commands (excluding MSTS water transportation). That involves 
34,037 individuals at a cost of $7,775,000. What is the need for these 
movements ¢ 

General Horwoop. Virtually all of those movements involve move- 
ments from the United States to the European area in support of our 
national commitments under NATO agreements. They include moves 
to the United Kingdom, to Europe, and to the Mediterranean area, in- 
cluding North Africa. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice one thing, “between overseas commands.” 
How often do you have occasion to move between overseas commands ? 

General Horwoop. That is a rare movement usually precipitated 
by changes in positioning of NATO forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Hopwoop. To the best of my knowledge there is only one 
major unit which is involved in the between-theater movement, and 
that, as I recall it, is one from the United Kingdom to a position in 


Italy. 


EXCLUSION OF MSTS WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “excluding MSTS water 
transportation” ¢ 

Colonel Cartson. In this estimate on the next page you will find, 
I believe, an entry for the cost of the Military Sea Transport Service. 
It is all grouped together for all types of movements to and from over- 
seas. These individual projects, such as individual movement to over- 
seas or organizational movement to overseas, do not include that por- 
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tion of the cost. We estimate it in this budget, and reimburse the 
Navy, which operates the MSTS system, for the movement of those 
people they move for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these 221,000 individuals in addition to all the 
rest ¢ 

Colonel Cartson. Actually, that is what makes the number seem so 
large, perhaps. That, merely, is an additional entry which includes 
individuals and organizations previously listed above it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are the others moved, in the other than MSTS? 

General Horwoop. They are moved by Military Air Transport. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you reimburse the Military Air Transport the 
same as you do the MSTS? 

Colonel Carson. No, sir. 

General Hopwoop. I do not believe we do at this time. 

Colonel Cartson. That is within the operation of the transport 
service. 

Mr. Sortvner. Are there any transport funds? If not, why does 
this cost arise when they are moved by Military Air Transport ? 

Colonel Carson. There is no cost in here for those who move by 
air, over water. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are these people moved, then ? 

Colonel Cartson. The costs in this estimate provide for the land 
travel to the water ports or to the aerial ports of embarkation. From 
that point they travel either by the Navy-operated Military Sea 
Transport Service or our own MATS 

Mr. Scrivner. Or on organizational aircraft? 

Colonel Cartson. Or our own unit aircraft in some instances. That 
is correct. We then must reimburse the Navy for the costs of moving 
them over water to their overseas destinations; or, in the case of rota- 
tion, from overseas. The cost of air transportation is borne within 
the overall operation of the Military Air Transport Service. 


COMPUTATION OF COST OF MOVEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS TO AND 
FROM OVERSEAS 


Mr. Scrivner. I will omit some of the smaller items, but here is an 
item of “Permanent change of station” movements of individuals to 
and from overseas. There are 243,134 individuals involved, with a 
cost of $54,795,000. How is that calculated ? 

Colonel Cartson. We compute this on the basis, first, of our over- 
seas deployment program to determine the numbers which are required 
to build up—and we are in a buildup program at the moment—to the 
overseas deployment to meet our commitments. That is a portion. 
The other portion is the rotational requirements to and from overseas 
based upon average tours which vary according to overseas location. 
So, actually, this appears to be a large number but it contains those 
going over plus those returning. When we have some 300,000 troops 
overseas it takes a lot of rotation. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that come out per individual? 

Colonel Cartson. The cost per individual is $225. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is much of that travel your land travel to your port 
of embarkation ¢ 

Colonel Cartson. That is the land travel. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And from the port of embarkation back to station ? 

Colonel Cartson. Duty station; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the reverse of the other program, where you 
are sending them to the port and then over? This is the return trip? 

Colonel Cartson. The 243,000? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Carison. No, that is to and from overseas 


MOVEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS WITHIN MAJOR AIR COMMANDS IN 
ZONE OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Scrivner. The next large item is the “Permanent change of sta- 
tion” movements of individuals within major air commands in the 
zone of interior. There are 58,200 individuals at a cost $12,438,000. 
Whiy is it necessary to have so many individuals move within the major 
air commands? 

Colonel Cartson. These are the movements, perhaps, which you 
would list as controllable. Actually, they provide for the manning of 
new units, for the bringing of units up to strength, the reassignment of 
technical specialists according to the place of their need, and so forth. 
[t is that one area which we use to provide the travel to maintain our 
strength and reassign personnel to the places where they can best be 
used, to man new units, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. In conclusion, on this, General, will you put in a 
comparable 1952 and 1953 table? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

(The tabulation requested follows :) 


Statistics on project 5383 


Fiscal vear Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
| 1952, 1953, } 1954, 
} actual estimated estimated 


533.1. PCS movements of organizational units within the zone | 

of interior } $6,614,346} $7,151,000 $6, 159, 000 
533.2. PCS movements of ore anizational units, to, from, or | 

between overseas commands (excluding MSTS water trans- 


portation } 5, 668, 467 10, 339, 000 7, 775, 000 
533.3. PCS movements of organizational units within the same 
verseas command (excluding MSTS water transportation) 274, 854 955, 000 | 792, 000 
533.4. PCS movements of individuals within the zone of 
int rior 25, 471, 926 14, 248, 000 7, 476, 000 
PCS movements of individvals to and from overseas 
cluding MSTS water transportation | 44, 094, 072 49, 500, 000 | 54, 795, 000 
533.6. PCS movements of individuals within major air com- | | 
mands in the zone of interior | 16, 636, 671 | 16, 075, 000 12, 438, 000 
7. PCS movements of individuals within the same over- | | 
seas command (excluding MSTS water transportation) } 934, 386 1, 182, 000 1, 885, 000 
3.15. PCS movements of patients (excluding MSTS water | 
transportation ‘i 7 625, 389 650, 000 786, 000 
3.16. PCS movements of individuals and organizations by | 
Military Sea Transport Service. | 1(28, 500, 000 1(41, 000, 000 36, 500, 000 


Total. : “ 128, 815, 111 141, 100, 000 | 128, 606, 000 


1 Comparative transfer. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVEMENTS—SEPARATION AND 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We turn next to project 534, ‘“Permanent change of 
station movements, separation and special conditions.” At this point 
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we will insert page 37, part I], of the justifications, and on this item 
we will include part I. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


PCS movements, separation, and special conditions_._.......--~- $24, 497, 000 


Part IIl—JustiricatTion or Funds REQUESTED 


The number of personnel estimated to be separated from the service as shown 
below represents those that will complete term of enlistment, in the case of 
airmen; the minimum time for which recalled, in the case of involuntary recalled 
Air National Guard and Reserve officers who do desire to remain on extended 
active duty; and tour of service in the case of Reserve officers desiring release 
from extended active duty. The average costs utilized in determining fund 
requirements are based on actual costs of travel experienced during prior fiscal 

years. 

The following summary outlines travel requirements by activity: 


Separation travel: 149,622 individuals___.._._.__..______.---_..-.. 23, 341, 000 
Travel of dependents and household goods of deceased personnel : 


Oe sa aca 851, 000 
PCS movements of personnel under specified conditions (personnel 
discharged other than honorably, rehabilitation of prisoners, re- 
lease of general prisoners, persons discharged from St. Elizabeths 
Hospital after transfer thereto from the military service): 5,600 

SUIT 44.2. cxseausdacetainieisieeairicniaiainatpseenncendiaaecnea tenths tate shnicalecolaelitadem 305, 000 

Tite. beans (ts bapigiibhels tee sees i Se 94, 497, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as this is pretty wisi self-explanatory 
there is not a great deal of need to go into that in further detail. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on the permanent 
change-of-station movements, project 530. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Hruska. You said a little bit ago that there is not any charge or 
countercharge on MATS reflected in these figures. 

Colonel Cartson. That is true. 

Mr. HrusKxa. Moreover, when there is a movement by an operational 
unit that, likewise, is not reflected in the total of $185 million; is it? 

Colonel Cartson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. That is funded elsewhere. So we can say that the 
$185 million figure does not include all the cost involved in the move- 
ment of troops in this category ; is that not right ? 

General Horpwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 

General Horwoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUBSISTENCE 
PROCUREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE, MEALS UNDER CONTRACT, AND RATIONS 
SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning now to program 550, “Subsistence” we will 
take up project 551, “Procurement of subsistence, meals under contract, 
and rations savings.” 

You point out here in your justifice ations that you anticipate requir- 
ing subsistence for 548,266 airmen in the zone of interior, and the rate 
shown here is $1.0938. How is that rate established ? 
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Colonel BaypaLa. That rate, sir, was established by the Department 
of the Army based upon the latest actual cost of the ration. The De- 
partment of the Army is our procuring agency for subsistence. 

Mr. Scrivner. When was this rate established ? 

Colonel Baypaa. This rate was just furnished by the Army as the 
current operating rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. When was it furnished ? 

Colonel Baypaxa. It was furnished this past week at the time of 
preparation of the estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know when the Army established that rate? 

Colonel Carxson. It was based on the cost of the ration for the 
month of February 1953 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose we would have to check with the Quarter- 
master to get more detail, but my recollection is that in January the 
rate was $1.06, and the indications were that the costs were going 
down. 

Colonel BAaypata. The $1.06 you refer to was actually $1.0665 and 
it represents the raw food cost of the field ration and excludes the cost 
of procurement, transportation, loss, spoilage, and inspection. The 

‘osts have been going down, sir. Our information from the Quarter- 
master General as to the January rate was that it was $1.1089, which 
includes the costs of procurement, spoilage, and so forth. Again, this 
information is supplied to us by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in the calculation of this item this is based upon 
information given you? 

Colonel Baypata. By our procuring agency, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you realize, when you have that many men, even 
a difference of 5 cents a day involves a terrific amount of money. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. Scrivner. The calculation I made last year for the Armed 
Forces as a whole was that a change of 5 cents a day was right at $65 
million, because you are feeding a lot of people. We will go into that 
« little further with the Quartermaster. 

Then you say, “Less estimated absentees (12 percent).” What do 
you mean by that and how do you calculate it ? 

Colonel Baypaua. That is the representative average of personnel 
who do not eat the meals even though they may be entitled to them. 
In other words, these are people over the weekend periods, for exam- 
ple, who may decide to refrain from eating in the messhalls and go 
into town. These are people who just do not eat. The source of this 
information is a study conducted by the Air Materiel Command and 
represents a sample survey of various Air Force bases, to determine 
the number entitled to eat and the number who refrained from eating 
during a particular period. The ZI average was 12 percent. 

On the next page you will notice that the absentee rate is 4 percent 
in the overseas areas, where you do not have accessibility to eating 
facilities in the nearby towns. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought I had information from some source that 
the Secretary of Defense had made a study on this and that his study 
showed 18 percent absentees. Do you have any information about that 
study ? 
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Colonel Baypata. I think that the 18 percent figure, sir, came up this 
way: They made a spot survey of several installations of all services 
as I recall it, and in their markup of the ~“s Force budget estimate 
they recommended the application of the 18 percent absentee rate. 
The s sample survey that the Air Force ee I think covered, if my 
recollection is correct, 24 ZI bases and roughly about 12 overseas bases, 
compared to the limited number of ZI bases surveyed by the OSD. 
We were able to convince the Secretary of Defense of the fact that 12 
percent is much more of an appropriate deduction. The Army, I 
think, is using the same absentee rate. Their experience is about the 
same as the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. With whom was this discussed in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense ? 

Colonel Baypara. It was the Office of the Comptroller, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was the decision verbal or in writing? 

Colonel Baypaua. It has all been verbal. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a copy of the Secretary of Defense 
study? 

Colonel Baypata. No, sir; they have made no comments on the 
study other than just in the markup of the budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. In presenting the budget did you base it on 12 percent? 

Colonel Baypaua. In this budget, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Baypana. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Then that would indicate automatic ally the finding of 
the Air Force had been agreed with the Secretary of Defense. Other- 
wise he would not have presented the budget as it is now before us. 

Colonel Baypata. That is right. The Secretary of Defense has in- 
dicated approval verbally of the deduction of 12 percent for ab- 
senteeism. 


AUGMENTATION OF AVIATION CADET RATION 


Mr. Scrtrvner. You have an additional requirement of 9,806 aviation 
cadets. Is that in addition to what we normally call your Air Force 
enlisted personne 12 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir; this is a separate category. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they are not included in any of the 
other figures ? 

General Horwoop. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it is a separate group in addition? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice the rate there is $1.35 per day. Why is 
there a difference of 26 cents ¢ 

General Horwoop. Colonel Carlson, can you answer that? 

Colonel Baypata. Major Williamson is here and I believe he can 
furnish the information as to the necessity for augmentation for avia- 
tion cadet rations. 

Major Witz1amson. Yes,sir. There is an augmentation rate which 
is actually higher than the $1.09 for the enlisted men in the ZI due 
to the supplemental items necessary for the aviation cadet program. 

Mr. Scrivner. What supplemental items are there, and why are 
they necessary ? 

Major Wiiu1amson. It is milk and other items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Airmen get milk. Airmen get fruit juice? 
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Major WituiaMson. Yes, sir; that is true. However, the airman’s 
ration is prescribed by the master menu which is not applicable to 
aviation cadets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is the master menu not good enough for the 
aviation cadet ¢ 

Major WittiaMson. Because it does not prescribe suflicient_ quan- 
tities of certain foods necessary to provide a diet consistent with the 
daily strenuous regimen of the aviation cadet. 

Colonel Baypaua. I should like to add too that the $1.35 represents 
the OSD recommended ration rate for naval cadets, midshipmen, and 
West Point cadets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe it does, but the information I have is that 
the Navy has provided for its naval aviation cadets at the regular 
enlisted rate. Certainly if the naval cadets can do it you should be 
able to. 

Colonel Baypaua. That is contrary to the information we have. 
The Career Compensation Act authorizes the Air Force aviation cadets 
to be paid a subsistence allowance the same as any officer of the 
service. That would be $1.60 per day. As of the present time that 
is the way they are being paid. 

A recent Comptroller General decision dealing with the Naval 
Aviation Cadet Act stated that the naval aviation cadets could be 
furnished subsistence in kind in the same manner as that furnished 
to naval midshipmen. 

As I understand it, on the basis of that Comptroller General 
decision, the Navy has now switched over and is furnishing sub- 
sistence in kind to their naval aviation cadets. In the development 
of this estimate the assumption has been made that this Comptroller 
General decision is also applicable to Air Force aviation cadets and 
therefore the Air Force should follow the same pattern, meaning 
subsistence furnished in kind to Air Force aviation cadets. 

For the first time, it is contemplated that effective July 1, 1953, we 
anticipate furnishing subsistence in kind to the cadets. It is still 
debatable, as to whether or not this practice is legal, in accordance 
with the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that Career Compensation Act? 

Colonel Baypata. Public Law 351, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of what Congress! Nearly every Congress puts 
out a Public Law 351. 

Colonel Cartson. 81st Congress. 


OVERSEAS RATE 


Mr. Sorivner. Then on the next page you set out a requirement for 
overseas of 280,502 man-years, showing some items of deduction. 
Again, we come up with the absentee rate, which you figure at 4 
percent. That is understandable, as to the difference between the 
Zone of Interior and oversease, due to the fact that in so many places 
around your air bases here there are places outside the base where the 
men may prefer to eat. Some of them may prefer to sleep in, instead 
of getting up for breakfast, because they can pick up a snack some 
place else. Some of them may prefer to go into town, to stay with 
families or friends in the evening, and that is particularly true on 
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weekends. Of course, in many places overseas that situation does 
not prevail. 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are going to eat at all, many of them will 
have to eat on the base or do without. That limitation of 4 percent 
would, without further study, seem to stand the light of reason. 

Now we have just been dis scussing the Zone of “Interior daily rate, 
which you set forth at $1.09. I notice that the daily rate overseas 
is $1.23. What factor goes into the difference between the Zone of 
Interior rate and the overseas rate ? 

Colonel Baypaua. That, again, is the cost given to us by the Quarter- 
master General, Department of the Army, and represents the cost of 
the ration overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they do all your ration procuring overseas, as 
well as in the ZI? 

Colonel Baypata. Not the full amount, sir. In some isolated areas, 
particularly overseas, the Air Force must supply its own local pro- 
curement. The bulk of the nonperishables are shipped to us from 
(Juartermaster sources, but there are some areas where we must procure 
locally, where the Army is not established. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that so far as any of the elements of computation 
of cost of this are concerned those would have to be discussed with 
your procuring agency, the Quartermaster General? In other words, 
you have no control over what they determine the rate of shrinkage 
to be, loss from pilferage to be, or the transportation cost or anything 
else ? 

Colonel Baypaua. That is right, sir 


WORKING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS-—STATION STOCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going to the following page, page 42, in this break- 
down you show what is entitled “Working Capital Requirements— 
Station Stocks.” Before we go into any of the details, give us an 
explanation of what you mean by “working capital requirement.” 

Major Witiiamson. Sir, that working capital requirement is for a 
30-day station stock for ending strengths only. We must have a 
30-day supply of food at the base. Therefore, the amount of money 
times the number of men, either on an increase or decrease of troop 
strength, is what is required for station stock. 

Mr. Scrivner. A 30-day stock? 

Major Wirx1amson. A 30-day station stock; yes, sir; times the num- 
ber of persons entitled to subsist at Government expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the explanation you gave awhile ago, 
why is it necessary to have station stocks for aviation cadets? I 
understood you to say that was a matter of contract. 

Major Witt1aMmson. Sir, some are on contract and some are not. 
We have nine at the present time under contract on the flyi ing schools. 
The balance, of course, are or will be for the first time in fiscal year 
1954 under the field ration facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, over in your other calculation, if they are 
not all under contract, why is there the $1.35 rate for those who are 
not? 
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Major Wiiu1Amson. We are holding those for the cost of the food, 
sir, to $1.35, whether on contract or not. That is the established 
rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are the men not under contract training get- 
ting their training? 

Colonel Baypaua. Sir, I think I can answer your question to clarify 
the matter regarding the aviation cadets. I mentioned a little while 
ago that currently we are paying aviation cadets a subsistence allow- 
ance under the Career Compensation Act, the same as in the case of 
officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Baypaua. He receives the allowance in cash. The way he 
is being fed today in the case of contract messes is that he turns over 
his cash the way an officer would do when he receives rations. In 
other words, the aviation cadet pays for his meals. Effective July 1, 
1953, we plan to furnish subsistence in kind to aviation cadets. I 
mentioned awhile ago that is an item which is still in controversy. 
But on the assumption, as this budget estimate provides, that we will 
furnish subsistence in kind to aviation cadets, we must secure and 
provide subsistence for consumption as well as station stocks for all 
aviation cadets. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to do that, why make it at the rate 
of $1.35? 

Colonel Baypaua. As I tried to explain awhile ago, $1.35 is the 
rate recommended by the Secretary of Defense for cadets of all types, 
Navy as well as the midshipmen and West Pointers. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I tried to point out awhile ago that is not the 
situation so far as the midshipmen are concerned. ‘The information I 
have is that they are going in at the rate of the regular Navy enlisted 
men. 

Colonel BaypaLa. We will have to furnish that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


COMPARABLE RATION VALUES 


Colonel Baypata. They have furnished us with a comparable table 
for use of all the services in computing the budget estimate. In the 
case of aviation cadets the rates are comparable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Furnish that, then. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Ration values, fiscal year 1954, including all first destination (procurement) 
transportation, and allowance for damage, spoilage, and other losses 


| s | 
Army | Navy | Marine Atr 
| 











Corps Force 
Regular forces, rations in kind | 
Continental United States 1.14 1.14 1.14 1.14 
Ashore outside United States. _. 1, 29 1. 26 1, 26 1, 29 
Fleet (afloat 1. 28 1. 28 | 
Hospital rations in kind | 
Continental United States... eins lia 1.14 1.14 1.14 | 1.14 
Ashore outside United States ; 1. 29 1,29 1. 29 
Tubercular patients, additional 17 17 17 .17 
Commuted ration 1.15 1.15 1.15 | 1.16 
Reserve component j } | 
Active duty training, continental United States: | 
General mess 11.14 1.14 11,14 11.14 
C ration 2.14 . lise 
Weekend training 4 2.84 2.84 
Active-duty training ashore, overseas _ _- 1.29 | 
Active-duty training, afloat - 1. 28 { 
Officer candidate ROTC and NROTC at school 90 90 . 90 90 
Active-duty ning: ROTC and NROTC | 
Ashore, continental United States 11.34 1.14 11.14 1.14 
A float 1. 28 
C ration 214 | 
Platoon leaders cla 1. 14 | 
Aviation cadets $1.30 | 71.30 
USNA midshipmon and USMA cadets__. 1.30 1, 30 
Not to exceed 10 percent additional authorized where applicable due to extra losses involved when a 
wy ry unit mess is set up 
2 Applicable portion (normally 2 meals) of augmented reserve ration 
2 Whe i in general mess 





Fource: Office of the Secretary of Defense, staff analysis of the proposed budget, fiscal year 1954, Oct. 18, 
1952 

The above rates have been subsequently modified by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense based upon current ration costs. The ration allowance for cadets of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force was changed to $1.35 by oral instructions issued 


from the Office of the Comptroller, OSD on January 23, 1953, for use in com- 
putation of budget estimates, fiscal year 1954. 


CONSIDERATION OF ABSENTEEISM IN DETERMINING STOCKAGE 
REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice, however, that in calculating your working 
capital for your 30 days of food time the number of persons entitled 
thereto in this you do not give any credit at all for absentees. 

General Hopwoop. We are speaking of the cadets? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

Major Witu1AMson. No, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not ? 

Major Wiiuiamson. That is for every man at the ending strength, 
sir. That amount of food has to be there and be available to that man. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it is consumed or not? Does that not give 
you quite a margin, if your absentee rates is 12 percent ! 

Colonel Carison. Well, it is purely a method of providing a work- 
ing capital to put stocks on the shelf, whether it is for every man or 
not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but if they are not going to be there during 
the course of the month and are not going to eat it why is it necessary 
to have it in stock? 

Colonel Cartson. It could be 45 days instead of 30. The 30-day 
stock for the ending strength has been found to be adequate and 
proper 
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Mr. Scrivner. We are not talking about the stock on hand. That 
enters into the calculation of the number of men you are going to have 
to have food for. We have been told you figure this on the basis of 
12 percent absentees in the Zone of Interior. W hy would you not 
take that into calculation, on the same 12 percent, in setting up your 
food on hand? 

Colonel Cartson. I do not know. Would it provide adequate stocks, 
which we consider desirable? 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are not going to be there to eat it why have it 
in stock ? 

Major Wiiu1amson. The only reason I can see, sir’, is that it would 
be there if needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but your figures show that it is not needed. 
There are just not going to be that many to eat. 

General Picuer. Would it not be that the 12 percent is an overall 
average, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. For the Zone of Interior. 

General Picuer. Sometimes everyone would be eating and some- 
times 12 percent or more would not be eating. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would still have your 12 percent. You cannot 
have it and not have it. 

General Asensto. On the question of stockage, Mr. Chairman, this 
is the difference between 34 days and 30 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Asenstio. If we consider the 12 percent in there, perhaps 
that gives an additional 4 days. I do not know that any particular 
argument can be a one way or another. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it should be 30 days or 3 
or 40 days, but apparently experience has proved that 30 days works 
out to be a pretty good basis. 

General AsENSIO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the difference of 12 percent, if you figure it 
in here, it runs better than $1 million, which is not to be sneezed at 
even in this day and age. 

General Asrensio. No, sir. On the other hand, there is this point: 
The stock remains in stock. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not wasted. In other words, it will eventually 
be consumed. 

General Asensio. The balance carries forward and we are charged 

with that inventory until it is consumed on the proper basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear, though, General, that without tak- 
ing into consideration your 12 percent of absentees you are gradually 
accumulating an overage of 12 percent. Would that not “stand to 
reason ¢ 

General Asensto. I would say, sir, if you took into account the 12 
yercent absentees in the ZI we could say that we had, figuring.on that 
Susie and neglecting the 12 percent, actually a 34-day stockage instead 
of a 30-day stockage. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You have two options. First, you can say that you 
have 34 days of working capital for station stocks; or, second, you 
could reduce the request for working capital requirements to 30 days 
and take into consideration the 12 percent, and reduce the request by 
that much. 
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General Asensio. That is correct, sir. As a matter of fact, I think 
if you will note the action which is taken with regard to working 
capital here on the bottom of page 42 you will see that we have in- 
dicated that under the circumstances, calculating this on the same 
basis as heretofore, on a 30-day stock, without taking into account 
the 12 percent absentees, we are indicating a reduction in working 
capital requirements. This is a net minus “requirement for working 
capital here for our 30-day inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when you come back again, as I inevitably must, 
to page 40, you are talking about net requirements for rations for 
303,936 men. But your working capital requirement for station stocks 
is based upon 352,000 men. That is a difference of 49 000 men. 

General ASENSIO. Yes, sir. So far as the Air Force is conc erned, 
and I am sure so far as the Congress is concerned, through their 
previous indications that subsistence is the one area in which we can 
incur a deficit position in the case of necessity, there would be no 
objection on the part of the Air Force to accepting a different basis 
of computation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You see the point Iam making. In other words, if 
you are going to make your request for subsistence on the basis of 
303,936 in the Zone of Interior it is perfectly logical to me that you 
would use the same figure to calculate your station stocks and your 
working capital. 

General Asensto. I think we would not use exactly the same figure, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could not be very far different. 

General Asensio. It would be different. We must calculate our 
stocks on the basis of end strength, which would depend upon whether 
our program is going up or down. We can calculate our requirements 
on a man-year basis for the consumption requirements. We must 
provide station stocks adequate to feed the number of airmen on hand 
the last day of the fiscal year. There is that difference. 


STATION STOCK REQUIREMENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we come down to the station stocks for overseas. 
You have calculated your subsistence request based upon 240,561 as 
shown on page 41, but here you are calculating it on the basis of 
244.732. That isa difference of 4,200. If you multiply 4, 200 by $1.23 
a day, you run into another sizable figure. Why should that Niet be 
calculated on much the same strength basis? 

General Asensio. I think with our absentee figure of 4 percent per- 
taining to overseas this becomes quite academic here. The other dif- 
ference pertains to the average man-year versus the end strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. See if you can give us a calculation 
on what the difference in those two items would be using the same 
man-year basis as you did on subsistence. 

General Asensto. We shall do so, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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The calculation of station stock requirements for 30 days computed on the 
same man-year basis as consumption requirements with adjustment for absentees 
is as follows: 


Station stocks required, zone of interior_._._._._.___._-_.---------.-- $10, 370, 000 
pe a ee ee ee ee ee 8, 946, 000 
Working capital required for station stocks_._.._..__._-__-_ 19, 316, 000 
Less, available working capital (fiscal year 1953) ----._---_-____ —21, 598, 000 
Net working capital required for station stocks_._....._... —2, 282, 000 

Net working capital required for station stocks, as shown in the Air 
a a in ah ik, bin hitb ditawdindedtcndtibdteicties —854, 000 
hs cissirntintsitinnidatdustainltaninsabdebiansiaaiindaerrinae scceeiiiandiide siaidiadabial —1, 428, 000 


The calculation of working capital for 30 days station stock provides suffi- 
cient working capital to maintain an average of 15 days subsistence stock on 
Air Force installations, and 15 days stock in transit from Army distribution 
depots to Air Force installations. The level of station stocks of subsistence at 
Air Force installations vary in relation to their location and distance from 
Army Quartermaster distribution depots. Since many installations are in 
isolated locations, it is necessary to provide more than 15-days stock at the base 
and more than 15 days in transit from depots. 

Calculation of station stock requirements are based on the strength of air- 
men at the end of the year rather than the average strength throughout the 
year to insure that stocks on installations and in transit at the end of the year 
are sufficient to feed the actual number of airmen entitled to subsistence at that 
time in the event any disruption occurs in the transporation system. Station 
stock calculation based on man-year average strengths could result in excess 
stocks on hand and in transit at the end of the year or insufficient stocks at the 
end of the year to provide the necessary 15-day safety level. 


SUBSISTENCE OF APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In these calculations I have not seen yet but I am 
sure you do have some place a request for funds to be used for sub- 
sistence for some of your enlistees. Is that true? Do you not use 
some figure to calucuate that? 

Colonel Cartson. The subsistence cost for men on active duty, 
where no rations are available, is in project 514. The cost of sub- 
sistence for the applicant for enlistment, if that is what you are refer- 
ring to, is contained within the Army recruiting budget estimate. 
In other words, before he enters active duty there are a few meals 
he takes while he is at the recruiting location. 


REJECTION RATE FOR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. It is only a few meals, but one of the studies which 
has been made by some rather competent men on behalf of the Appro- 
priations Committee shows that your rejection rate for the Air Force 
is about 3 out of 4. With each one of those there is calculated some 
place in your budget presentation so much per day for meals for 
these men who are enlisting in the Air Force pending their actual in- 
duction into the service. 

General Hopwoop. Did you say the rejection figure, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I understand. 


QUALITATIVE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


General Horwoop. One of the reasons for that is something we 
would very much like to cure. We have what we call the qualitative 
distribution system. 
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Mr. Scrivnrr. You are bringing in a new term. Let us have that 
defined. 

General Horwoop. The qualitative distribution system results from 
a decision of the former Secretary of Defense that we go on an even- 
Stephen share-and-share-alike basis on the mental qualifications of the 
applicants. In other words, this is an effort on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to assure that the Army, Navy, Marines, and the Air 
Force share equally on the best, the middle best and the least apt. As 
a result, a young man who has category 1, which is the top of the pro- 
file, would come to the Air Force and ask to be enlisted, and may be 
rejected because he would run us over our quota in that particular 
category. 

So far as acceptance of a man physically is concerned, the rejection 
rate does not even approach the figure you stated. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to point out, of course, is the 
money involved. Somewhere the ration rate for these men is in- 
volved. Is it not pre tty close to $2? 

Colonel Cartson. I do not know what the rate would be. Two 
dollars would appear to be about correct, because they take 2 or 3 
meals in some civilian rest es where the local recruiting service 
prebably would have a contract, so that they could get the 2 or 3 meals 
which would be necessary to hold them over. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to point out is the fact that if 
some method could be devised which would make it possible for the 
Air Force to bring about a lower rejection rate then, of course, every 
time you can do that you are saving $2 each. With the number of 
men who apply for enlistment in the Air Force during the course of a 
year that would run into a rather considerable figure. 

Does anybody have any information which would show the number 
of applicants for enlistment in the Air Force, and the number re- 
jected ? 

Colonel Carxson, I do not believe we have that figure with us, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have those figures available some place? 

Colonel Carrson. I think we can obtain them. 


SUBSISTENCE OF REJECTED APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Insert that in the record at this point. That might 
be an indication of what we run into in a situation like that. 
(The information is as follows :) 


SUBSISTENCE OF REJECTED APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Statisties for the period November 1, 1952, through April 30, 1953, shows that 
9,414 out of 75,741 applicants for enlistment in the Air Force were rejected at 
recruiting main stations. This is a rejection rate of 12.43 percent or 1 to & 
Statistics are not available on the number of rejections when individuals initi- 
ally apply for enlistment at local recruiting stations. In any event funds are 
not expended on subsistence or quarters for applicants who are rejected upon 
initial application at local recruiting stations. If the applicant is accepted 
at the local station and sent to a recruiting main station for final examinaion 
and enlistment, he is subsisted and quartered at Government expense until 
accepted or rejected and returned to his home. 

Recruiting main stations endeavor to process all applicants on the day they 
report to the stations. Thus, practically all rejectees are returned to their homes 
on the reporting day and there is no expense to the Government for overnight 
quarters. Meal expenses will be paid by the Government while the applicants 
are undergoing processing at the recruting main station. 
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CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item to be considered is under “Military 
personnel requirements” and is program 560, “Civilian clothing.” 

We will insert at this point in the record pages 43 and 44 of the 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Obligations by project 


Proj- | : 
ect | Pitle 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
No. 
qa) | (2 (3 (4 (5) 
j DIRECT ORLICATIONS j 
561 | Civilian clothing, total | $477, 841 | $452, 000 $436, 000 
rae ER Fea iain ed nk tiie ~ deme nennenobe $436, 000 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for civilian clothing allowances for airmen assigned to 
duties which require the wearing of civilian clothing in the performances of 
official duties ; including allowances for airmen assigned to air attachés, military 
missions, special investigations, intelligence activities, or assigned in countries 
where the wearing of civilian clothing is mandatory. Also included are require- 
ments for the procurement of civilian outer clothing issued to personnel dis- 
charged other than honorable. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The following summary outlines civilian clothing requirements by category: 
Civilian clothing allowances for airmen of specific assignments 
An initial clothing allowance not to exceed $300 per man and a yearly mainte- 
nance allowance of $86.40 per man are authorized airmen on specific assignments, 


Airmen entitled to these allowances by reason of the nature of their assignments 
are not authorized to receive military clothing maintenance allowances. 


Initial clothing allowance: 


507 airmen, at $300 allowance per man____-----__ _... $152, 100 
44 airmen, at $200 allowance per man____------___-__ 8, 800 
132 airmen, at $50 allowance per man__--_-~------~-_- 6, 600 


—————_ $167, 500 
Clothing maintenance allowance: 1,734 airmen, at $86.40 allowance 
OE WOR Riiiie sk hick g ars bb be hE Se ein tnt oma bubmenagis 149, 818 
Xivilian clothing, discharge other than honorable, for procurement, in 
accordance with existing law, of civilian outer clothing not to exceed 
$30 per man to be issued to personnel discharged other than hon- 
orable. It is estimated that 4,100 airmen will receive discharges 
other than honorable during fiscal year 1954 and will be outfitted 
with civilian clothing: 4,100 individuals, at $29..--..._--_-_______ 118, 900 
| iil aia ge aac tata aa as 436, 218 
TOGO (in nc. ctcencans siecle alent Nenagh ea ata llnaaian meee 436, 000 
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INITIAL CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Only one item requires any considerable discussion 
here. This is an old subject which has been before us many times, 
but for the benefit of some of those who are not as familiar with the 
situation as we are, you have one item of an initial clothing allowance 
for 507 airmen at $300 allowance per man. Is that in addition to their 
military clothing allowance? 

Colonel Cartson. That would be in addition. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is this allowance? What kind of clothing is it 
and why is it necessary ? 

General Horwoop. The purpose of this clothing, sir, is to provide to 
the airman a fund from which to purchase civilian clothing where the 
wearing of the civilian clothing is required. That would be typical 
of certain investigative jobs which our airmen must do; certain in- 
telligence activities in foreign countries or where they are assigned 
to air attaché functions, and where by custom of the country in which 
they are assigned requires that they wear civilian clothing. The al- 
lowances you are discussing, $300, $200, and $50, relate to the types 
of duty the man must perform, and also to the geographical and 
climatic conditions in which he will perform that service. 


CLOTHING MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is the “Clothing maintenance allow- 
ance,” for 1,734 airmen at $86.40 per man. Does that relate to the 
maintenance of this type of clothing you are talking about, as dis- 
tinguished from the allowance for maintenance of uniforms? 

Colonel Cartson. That is correct. This is for maintenance of 
civilian clothing. There is a deduction for this number of airmen 
from the maintenance allowance computed in our project 514, so 
there is no duplication there. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a difference, as is quite apparent, as among 
the 507, the 44, the 132, and the 1,734. The 507 are new allowances. 

General Horwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This item is to maintain the civilian clothing of men 
for whom the initial issue has been previously made. 

General Horwoop. That is correct, sir. 


Orner Minirary Personne, ReQquirREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next program is program 590, “Other military 
personnel requirements.” We shall insert at this point in the record 
pages 45, 46, and 47. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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ProcraM 590—Oraer MILitary PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Obligations by project 


Project Title 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
No. 
qa) | (2) (3) (4) (5 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


591 | Chaplains’ supplies and equipment $349, 076 $4.50, 000 $375, 000 
692 | Welfare and morale supplies and equipment 4,118, 459 1, 940, 000 1, 940, 000 
593 | Apprehension of AF deserters, absentees, escaped 

| military prisoners, and payment of authorized 


donations 1, 837, 315 2, 050, 000 1, 921, 000 

594 | Courts, commissions, boards 68, 000 75. 000 68. 000 

596 | Interest on enlisted AF personnel deposits 590, 000 775, 000 789, 000 

597 Death gratuities 2, 850, 000 , 210, 000 4. 500. 000 
| 

Total direct obligations... ...... ie 9, 812, 850 9, 500, 000 9, 593, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


693 Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, 
escaped military prisoners, and payment of au- 


| thorized donations. - - 144, 685 450, 000 500, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations... adie 144, 685 450, 000 500. 000 
Total obligations _— ‘ wae 9, 957, 535 9, 950, 000 10, 093, 000 


Project 591: Chaplains’ supplies and equipment oi za $375,000 


PART I-—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for chaplains’ supplies and equipment; 
including nonexpendable equipment such as hymnals, bibles, missals, religious 
colors, sanctuary lights, electronic and portable organs, portable altar sets, 
crosses, crucifixes, candelabra, and communion supplies; expendable supplies, 
such as ecclesiastical garb, candles, religious folders, and sacramental wines 
and juices; and religious films and audiovisual aids for use in the Air Force 
character-guidance program, including rental of such type equipment. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Expendable supplies for use at overseas locations, at newly activated chapels 
in the Zone of Interior and under emergency conditions at locations in the Zone 
of Interior. 

The majority of nonexpendable equipment programed for procurement will 
equip chapels at newly activated installations, with a small percentage pro- 
gramed for the replacement of deteriorated items at existing installations, 

Religious films, visual aids, and other supplies are required to implement the 
highly emphasized character-guidance program which was initiated for the 
purpose of stimulating and developing character interest, thus making each man 
a greater benefit to himself, to the Air Force, and to his country. This program 
has grown in importance with the recent expansion of the Air Force and conse- 
quent intake of thousands of our American youths just out of high school. 

Procurement costs for chaplains’ supplies and equipment are distributed as 
follows : 


RTS WA TOO noes hss eeisimmrcinein oh di a cil ata cial iadacinlc te $55, 000 
Ne TITUS I cat net ee elles tal 135, 000 
Religious films and visual aids for character guidance__-__-.__________- 185, 000 

ON el I a 375, 000 


Project 592: Welfare and morale supplies and equipment..._.-.._--- $1,940,000 
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PART I PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for welfare and morale supplies and equip- 
ment including musical instruments, small games, phonograph records, and 
equipment, hobby supplies and equipment, motion-picture films, information and 
education supplies and equipment, library books, supplies and equipment, and 
athletic supplies and equipment needed to support the program designed to en- 
hance the mental and physical well-being of military personnel. This program 
enables actual participation in entertainment and recreational activities by 
making available adequate facilities and opportunities for furthering education 
and providing wholesome activities for leisure-time recreation and relaxation. 

This project also supports a program for recognition of personnel who have 
proved themselves outstanding in their military activity. Meritorious conduct 
and outstanding accomplishments receive recognition in the form of military 
decorations and awards which are presented to deserving individuals. 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Procurement costs of welfare and morale supplies and equipment have been 
estimated on the basis of $2 per man per year. 


970,000 man-years at $2 per man per year__-----__---____- anbing 940,000 


We will insert in the record at this point page 48 of ae justifi- 
cations. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Project 593: Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped 
military prisoners, and payment of authorized donations__._.__._._.. $1, 921, 000 


PART I-——PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses incurred in connection with 
the apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and 
for their delivery to the control of the Department of Defense; including pay- 
ment of travel expenses of guards; rewards or reimbursement of reasonable 
expenses incurred by civilians or agencies incident to the apprehension, con 
finement in nonmilits ary fac ilities, and the return of absentees to the control 
of the Department of Defense; payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each 
prisoner upon his release from confinement under courts-martial sentence in- 
volving dishonorable discharge; and donations not exceeding $25 to each person 
discharged for fraudulent enlistment. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Apprehensions: Latest actual experience accumulated by the Air Provost Mar- 
shal indicates that approximately 11 per 1,000 military personnel are appre- 
hended per year. On this basis it is estimated that approximately 10,670 mili- 
tary absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further esti- 
mated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost approxi- 
mately $177.70. 
10,670 apprehensions, at $177.70___ ee ee ee ee $1, 896, 000 
APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with page 48, last year’s figures indi- 
cated you antic ip ited 8,868 military absentees being apprehended, but 
you estimated the cost of apprehension last year at $163.80. With the 
increased morale of the Air Force it is a little difficult to understand 
why you yee have nearly 2,000 more whom you would have to 
apprehend, and, of course, it is difficult to understand why the cost 
would increase $14. 

Colonel Cartson. Perhaps the reason is the same for both of these 
items. The permissible payments for expenses in connection with 
apprehension of deserters is uniformly established for all the services 
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by the Department of Defense. They have recently increased the 
amount of expenses which can be cove ‘red in an effort to increase the 
apprehensions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this pretty much of a uniform figure in all the 
services ¢ 

Colonel Cartson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The figure I am talking about is the cost and not the 
numbers. 

Colonel Cartson. The cost should be comparable. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there should not be any reason why 
it would cost more to appre ‘hend an Air Force man than anybody else. 

Colonel Cartson. No, sir. This is based wpon our experience in 

ais area both as to numbers and as to expenditures. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your actual experience up to now 4 

General Asrensio. Last year we underestimated. The indications 
are we will actually be around 10,500 for this fiscal year instead of 
the 8,800 that you quoted. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have 2,000 more disappoint- 
ments ¢ 

General Asensio. We were overoptimistic; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 49. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


ProsectT 593: APPREHENSION OF AIR ForRCE DESERTERS, ABSENTEES, ESCAPED 
MILITARY PRISONERS, AND PAYMENT OF AUTHORIZED DONATIONS 


PART II——JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Authorized donations 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 6,000 airmen will be dis- 
charged other than honorably from the Air Force and the United States Disci- 
plinary Barracks or its branches. Of this number it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 10 percent will receive a donation of $25. 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 1,000 individuals will be 
discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments and each will receive 
an average donation of $10. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 
follows: 


600 donations at $25__._.__.-_-_--- Sedat einatcene $15, 000 
1,000 fraudulent enlistment discharge Ss, at S20... 10, 000 
. — $25, 000 
RA icciice tie a hein iat mali a aliens 1, 921, 000 


DONATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of the donation made here. It 
does not go to all of them but only to about 10 percent. What is it, 
and why ¢ 

General Horwoop. This is based on previous experience of the 
conditions, financial and otherwise, of the airmen discharged from 
a disciplinary status. The donation is that of furnishing the man 
with a small cash allowance when he does leave the military service, 
in order to permit him to provide for minor necessary expenses when 
he goes back into civilian life. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been a long-established practice. 

General Hopwoop. It has been a long- established practice. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I suppose a great many people would say you could 
not do that with $25, anyway, but inasmuch as it is an outright gift, 
there should not be so much argument about it. 

General Horwoop. Yes. 


COURTS, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up project 594, which relates to courts, 
commissions, and boards. It is a comparatively small item. We will 
insert page 50 of the justifications in the record at this point, which 
should give a full explanation for the need of the funds. 

(The page referred to follows: ) 


Project 594: Courts, commissions, boards ; ae seabiceiceras wes ooassortat 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses of courts-martial, courts of 
inquiry, military commissions, and boards; including compensation for reporters 
and witnesses; expenses of taking depositions and securing other evidence for 
use before such courts, commissions, and boards; payment for travel of civilian 
witnesses and civilian reporters in connection with courts-martial including 
per diem allowances for actual cost of subsistence while in travel status (Public 
Law 506, 8ist Cong.) ; and expenses associated with the defense of Air Force 
personnel in foreign countries, including hire of attorneys and court fees. 


PART II-—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Actual experience accumulated by the Office of the Judge Advocate General, 
USAF, indicates an average cost of $0.065 per man-year for expenses of courts- 
martial and defense of Air Force personnel in foreign countries. Expenses of 
all other courts, senittiiahichia. and boards are estimated at $5,000 per year on 
the basis of past experience. 

Expenses of courts-martial, 970,000 man-years at $0.065 
Expenses of other courts, commissions, and boards....._--_..-______ 


INTEREST ON ENLISTED AIR FORCE PERSONNEL DEPOSITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 596 relates to interest on enlisted Air Force 
personnel deposits. 

The program, of course, was started to encourage men in the service 
to save their money. 

General Horwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure in doing this it does involve a great 

deal of additional cost and personnel. It is pretty much a banking 
transaction and we pay the rate of 4 percent, which is more than Gov- 
ernment bonds, and yet it is Government money. If we go into debt 
it is Government bonds that finance the debt. These men could get 3 
percent in building and loan organizations in their own communities. 
It would appear in this situation, at least, we are competing with pri- 
vate enterprise to an extent that is costing the taxpayers $789,000 this 
year to provide the interest on these deposits. What is the justification 
for this? 

General Horwoop. That, again, sir, is one that is all wrapped up in 
custom. This program has been available to our enlisted personnel 
for many years. It is one of the things that some of our people con- 
sider at least an implied contract when they enter the military service. 








er et ee 
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Mr. Scrivner. Your statement here shows only 6 percent of them 
take advantage of it. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. Participation by the Air Force 
is relatively small. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would indicate it is not too popular a program, 
yet it is costing a lot of money. 

General Horwoop. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is done with the money these men deposit ? 
What does the Air Force do with it? Where do they put it? 

General Horwoop. I would have to ask somebody familiar with the 
system. 

Colonel Caruson. I am not quite sure. It is put in a trust fund and 
maintained there until the man is separated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but certainly it should be invested, and if it 
is invested there should be a return, but there is no indication here of 
a reimbursement from this program. It should not be all outgo and 
no income, 

General Asrnsto. These funds are placed on deposit with the United 
States Treasury. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you get any interest on them ? 

General Asensio. ‘That I would have to refer to the Treasury. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to put the funds in the Treasury 
there should be some arrangement made whereby you could purchase 
bonds and get some interest on the money and in a way reduce the 
outgo. The Treasury is not paying 4 percent. I would like to make 
some deposits myself. 

General Asensio. That would be a Treasury Department activity. 


AIRMEN’S DEPOSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Give a full and complete statement of this. 
(The statement requested follows :) 


AIRMEN’S Deposit SYSTEM 


The soldiers’ deposit system was first authorized by act of May 15, 1872 (10 
U. S. C. 906). When the Department of the Air Force became a separate Depart- 
ment, the airmen’s deposit system was established, to continue this program for 
airmen. 

An airman may deposit his savings, in sums not less than $5 or more than his 
pay and allowances, with any Air Force finance officer. These funds are 
accounted for in the same manner as other public funds through a deposit fund 
account maintained at Headquarters, USAF. 

Airmen’s deposits are held by the Air Force until the airman is discharged, 
unless they are returned to the airman under emergency circumstances, as defined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. Interest at the rate of 4 percent per annum 
is paid on all funds which are on deposit for a period of 6 months or longer. 
Interest is paid to the airman only at time of withdrawal of his funds from the 
airmen’s deposit system. 

Previous to Public Law 759, 8list Congress, airmen’s deposit funds were 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States and kept in a separate fund, known 
as the deposit fund account. Under the provisions of Public Law 759 and Public 
Law 784, 81st Congress, the deposit fund account was transferred to the Air Force. 
Now, the accounting functions in relation to this fund are performed within the 
Air Force. Since airmen’s deposit funds are accounted for within the Air Force 
accounting system, interest does not accrue to the Air Force on funds so held. 
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Mr. Sorivner. This is one of the things where only 6 percent of the 
airmen are taking advantage of it and 94 percent are not, which 
would indicate that the popularity among the Air Force personnel is 
rather meager. 

Mr. Manon. Does this mean that we are maintaining a bank for 
about 60,000 airmen, which is costing us about three-quarters of 
million ¢ 

General Horwoop. The statement is very true. At one time the Air 
Force pushed this program very hard. That was during World W ar 
II when a man out of the country did not have access to the normzal 
channels for investing funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. In all the services now you have the bond-sales setup, 
so you are working both sides of the street. 

General Hopwoop. That is quite true. We have deemphasized the 
program in the Air Force. The program !s under intensive study now 
in two quver tions. The De spartine nt of Defense, to my know ledge, 1s 
considering it on an overall basis. One possibility here that would re- 
duce the amount of interest accumulation would be to limit the amount 
that you would permit the young man in an isolated area to deposit. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would still have as much red tape and as many 
personnel that would have to put their time in on this. While it is a 
little less than $1 million, it is one of those little one dollars that we 
are going to have to pick up from a lot of people. 

Mr. Manon. It would be impossible to consider this as a program 
of little less than $1 million annually, because it says that project 596 
ts interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits. That does not 
take into account the manpower that is utilized in handling the pro- 
gram. Ido not know whether you could show any definite reduction 
in manpower. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you have a banking business paying out $1 
million in interest a year, that is a pretty good sized bank, and it 
takes a lot of people to do it, in the Air Force or in a bank. 

Mr. Manon. This is a sprawling thing that goes throughout the 
Air Force, and it is worldwide. I would not think that you would 
have any one single person assigned just to this particular job. I 
think the record ought to reveal what the true facts are. 


AIRMAN DEPOSIT PROGRAM 


Colonel McCurisry. You are correct on that. This is handled as 
an additional duty. It is not a manpower consideration. We will 
supply the information for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ATRMAN DEPOSIT PROGRAM 


This is a method whereby an airman may deposit from $5 up to a maximum 
of his total pay in the Air Force Trust Fund and receive 4 percent interest in 
return. On the initial deposit an airman receives a personal deposit-record book 
which is turned in with each deposit to his commanding officer. The command- 
ing officer then enters the amount of the deposit on an airman’s deposit voucher 
and takes the money, the airman’s deposit voucher, and the airman’s deposit- 
record book to the finance officer, who accepts the money and makes an entry 
on the airman’s deposit voucher and the airman’s deposit-record book. An entry 
on the airman’s deposit voucher reflects a credit to the Air Force Trust Fund. 
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The field finance officer and the airman’s commanding officer each send a copy 
of the airman’s deposit voucher to the Air Force Finance Center, where the 
vouchers are matched up and credit is made to the master deposit record. The 
Air Force retains the financial obligation at any one time for the full amount 
deposited plus interest earned by the depositor. 

An airman can withdraw money which he has deposited only on separation 
from the service or in case of financial emergency after he has obtained his com- 
manding officer’s approval. 

At present there are insufficient airman’s deposit vouchers being processed 
in each field disbursing office to require the full time of an individual. These 
actions are being handled as additional duties by those personnel assigned for 
the finance functions. 

The finance center maintains central control records of all deposits and with- 
drawals by utilizing the part-time services of several employees. However, if 
the airman deposit program were eliminated, the workload of the finance center 
could be rearranged and two employees could be released. 


“DEATH GRATUITIES” 


Mr. Scrivner. The final project to be considered this morning is 
597, “Death gratuities,’ which, of course, are fixed by law. This is 
probably a subject that should be given Defense Department wide 
study, inasmuch as it was a program which was developed prior to 
the time the United States Government gave all military personnel 
the $10,000 insurance gratuitously. The men do not have to pay for 
it at all. This did not exist when the gratuity payments started. 
Chere is a duplication here and, as long as the law is as it is, all we can 
do is to take the rates provided and calculate the numbers affected and 
come up with the figure of $4,500,000. 

General Horwoop. I might add to that that there is a very active 


consideration being given by the House of Representatives to a sur- 
vivor-benefit program, which would result in certain changes in the 
present situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

We thank you for your appearance and the information that you 
have given the committee. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


i | aa 
| 
| = Estimate, | Estimate 

A § O59 ’ 
| Actual, 1952 1953 ’ | 1954 


Appropriation or estimate 7; 2 . . $19, 043, 000 $26, 196, 000 $14, 900, 000 
Transfer to “‘Military personnel requirements, Department | | 

of the Air Force’’ pursuant to Public Law 11, 83d Cong--_- . . —6, 038, 000 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _.........-.......-- , 043, 000 20, 158, 000 | 14, 900, 000 
Prior-year balance available: Appropriation ; micas sa , 200, 000 9, 287, 000 | 7, 252, 000 
Recovery of prior-year obligations ‘ ée | 668, 256 19” Lee a 
Reimbursements from other accounts . penne 403 —s 


Total available for obligation Si -| 28, 911, 659 , 580, 000 | 
Balance available in subsequent year: Appropriation-.-_ _. .- —, 287, 000 , 252, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Be ie —360, 064 rs beh 


22, 152, 000 


Obligations incurred f, _.----| 19, 264, 595 328,000 | 22, 152, 000 
' 


' 
Obligations by activities 


womans | 
| 





as Estimate Estimate 
acrintic 100 } ’ 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps } $11,075,378 $15, 692,000 | $17,555,000 
Travel, Air Force Reserve and Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps—training duty ad 869, 219 1, 516, 000 1, 364, 000 

3. Subsistence _ - ‘ 139, 000 630, 000 | 646, 000 
. Individual clothing... os : 7, 180, 595 4, 490, 000 | 2, 587, 000 


Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve and Air Force 


Total direct obligations 19, 264, 192 22, 328, 000 | 22, 152, 000 
ORLICATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS | | 
4. Individual clothing } 403 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 403 





Total obligations 19, 264, 595 22, 328, 000 22, 152, 000 
! 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification Actual, 1952 ae, ee, 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services (military) . ; | $11,075, 378 $15, 692, 000 $17, 555, 000 
02 Travel . . ‘ 869, 219 , 516, 000 | , 364, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ie | 7, 319, 595 5, 120, 000 3, 233, 000 


Total direct obligations _- . - j 19, 264, 192 22, 328, 000 22, 152, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations eh 9, 264, 595 2, 328, 000 22, 152, 000 


Mr. Hruska. The committee will come to order. We have with 
us today Gen. Lloyd P. Hopwood, Deputy Director of Personnel 
Planning. General, have you a statement for us? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir; I have a statement concerning the Re- 
serve personnel requirements, 


Mr. Hruska. Very well. Will you proceed ¢ 
( TEN ERAL STATEM ENT 


General Horwoop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
when I appeared before you with the Reserve personnel program for 
the balance of fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 in January of 1952, 

I presented a program which was of greater magnitude and scope in 
terms of numbers of participating personnel than the program we are 
presenting to you today. 

The program for fiscal year 1953 was developed on the premise that 
the Korean war would end on June 1, 1952. Concurrently with the 
continuation of the Korean war, the Air Force has been expanding 
to fulfill its assigned mission and to develop the forces considered 
essential for national defense. The capabilities we hoped to be able 
to divert from Korea we must still employ there. However, we have 
made positive progress in the Reserve program by continuing our 
plan for the release of reservists serving involuntarily and did pro- 
vide some aircraft for the Reserve program in time to start flying as 
scheduled on July 1, 1952. 


DELAYS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


We have been faced with two problems in connection with the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act which have caused us delay in imple- 
mentation of our fiscal year 1953 Reserve program with the resultant 
reduction in the size of the 1954 program. First, the Armed Forces 
teserve Act required that all officers be offered indefinite Reserve ap- 
ointments to replace their former 5-year term appointments. The 
job was a big one. Two hundred and thirty-three thousand officers 
not on active duty had to be contacted and offered indefinite Reserve 
appointments. All tenders have now been completed and 72 percent 





of our Reserve officers have responded. Second, the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act requires that joint and uniform policy for its implemen- 
tation be deve loped by the Secretary of Defense so that all reservists, 
regardless of arm of service, would be accorded equal treatment. The 
policy regarding the requirements for transfer from the Ready Re- 
serve to the Standb y Reserve under section 208 of this act was one of 
the difficult areas for the Secretary of Defense to unify. As a result, 
the public announcement of the policy was delayed until late in cal- 
endar year 1952. Since the reservists were not sure of their status 
under the Armed Forces Reserve Act, recruiting we expected last year 
at this time has not occurred. 

Now, however, every reservist knows the qualifications for transfer 
to the Standby. This is having a favorable effect upon our recruit- 
ing as well as a favorable effect on the response to the Reserve appoint- 
ment program. 


OPJSECTIVI 


The fundamental objective of the Air Force Reserve program is 
to furnish an effective part of the airpower of the Nation. To do so 
the Reserve Force must blend promptly and effectively into the Active 
Force when required by emergency or mobilization. To accomplish 
the fundamental objective of the Air Reserve program the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is organized so that all staff offices are respon- 
sible for the deve lopme nt of cohesive integrated air power every pi rt 
of which is ready to meet a requirement of the Air Force mission 
whether it be the active establishment or the Air Force Reserve. 

The Air Force Reserve program has been designed in full considera- 
tion of the following factors: 

The units and personnel of the Reserve program are based 
upon approved mobilization and war plans. 

The program we are submitting is in complete accord with the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

The disposition of facilities has been carefully planned with 
respect to geographical coverage and population densities. 

Portions of the program which require flying have been carefully 
studied with a view to exploiting already available airdrome facilities. 


REQUIREMENTS 


The Air Reserve program is designed to meet three major categories 
of requirements: 

First, there is the requirement for units, trained and equipped to 
join with the force-in-being in either a combat or supporting role. 

Second, there will be an urgent requirement for a source of qualified 
replacements to maintain the effective strength of the force until 
mobilization can become fully effective. 

Finally, there is and will continue to be a requirement for trained 
individuals to bring the force-in-being up to war strength. 


COMPOSITION 


To meet these requirements, the Air Reserve program will ulti- 
mately be made up of seven elements. During fiscal year 1954 only 
five will be activated. 

The Air Reserve combat centers. 
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Air Reserve Replacement Squadrons. (This will be one of the 
elements that will be deferred until following fiscal year 1954.) 

The Air Reserve combat support centers. 

The Air Reserve specialist training centers. 

5. Mobilization assignment and designation programs. 

6. Individual trainee program. 

Engineer aviation battalions. (This is the other element that 
will be deferred until after fiscal year 1954.) 

Our paid portion of the Reserve program is phased from an end 
fiscal year 1953 strength of 14,300 to an end fiscal year 1954 strength 
of 22,300. I will now discuss the individual elements of the Air 
Force Reserve program. 


COMBAT CENTERS 


In fiscal year 1954 the Air Reserve combat center ele ment provides 
for the training of 5,100 officers and 8.200 airmen assigned to 9 troop 
carrier wings, 9 fighter-bomb wings, 2 tactical reconnaissance, and 6 
fiying training wings. These organizations are located at 26 Reserve 
training centers. Active establishment Air Forces personnel are on 
duty at the Reserve training centers to administer the program. This 
element provides for the effective combat readiness of 2,490 pilots. 
Pay for 48 training periods and 15 days active-duty training per 
annum is provided for this element. 


REPLACEMENT SQUADRONS 


When the Air Reserve combat centers have trained the Reserve 
wings to an acceptable level of operational effectiveness, a capability 
will exist to augment the Reserve structure by training additional 
Reserve personnel. These additional personnel] will be trained in the 
Air Reserve replacement squadrons which will be activated when the 
conditions above are met. No Air Reserve replacement squadrons, 
however, are programed for fiscal year 1954. 


COMBAT SUPPORT CENTER 


The Air Reserve combat support element consists of two air depot 
wings and two technical reconnaissance squadrons. In fiscal year 
1954 these nonflying units consist of 215 officers and 365 airmen. Pay 
is provided for 48 training periods and 15 days’ active duty training 
per annum for this element. 


SPECIALIST TRAINING CENTERS 


The Air Reserve specialist training element will constitute the major 
source for qualified personnel needed as replacements in the event 
of war. This program will eventually accommodate 20,300 officers 
and 130,400 airmen. Fifty centers are planned by end fiscal year 1954. 
The training centers are distributed geographically so as to reach the 
greatest number of reservists. By the end of fiscal year 1954, 1,800 
oflicers and 2,000 airmen will be assigned to the specialist training 
center element. Pay is provided for 24 training periods and 15 days 
active duty training per annum for reservists participating in this 
element. 
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MOBILIZATION ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 


The mobilization assignment program provides training with units 
of the active force in positions which woul d be required under con- 
ditions of mobilization. By end fiscal year 1954 this program will 
consist of 3,890 officers and 550 airmen. Training is conducted at reg- 
ular Air Force installations. One thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five pilots will receive flying training. Twelve training periods and 
fifteen days’ active duty training are being provided in fiscal year 1954. 


MOBILIZATION DESIGNEE PROGRAM 


The mobilization designee program is a skill continuation program 
for Reserve personnel who receive daily training in their civilian 
positions comparable to the positions they hold in the Reserve. Fif- 
teen days’ active duty training per annum is provided for this category 
of personnel. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINEE PROGRAM 


The individual trainee program provides training for individuals 
who live in remote areas where organized training cannot be economic- 
ally furnished as well as for those unable to : attend scheduled training. 
Individual trainees receive training through the medium of the ex- 
tension course. The extension course program is designed specifically 
for the air reservist. In addition, provision is made for active duty 
training at one of the technical training schools of the Air ‘Training 
Command and Air University. Pay for training is provided only for 
the active duty trainee at the training schools. 

If this program appears to be small, I would like to point to the 
basic reasons for the smallness. For the past 3 years the Air Force 
Reserve has been fulfilling its role in the active Air Force. The Re- 
serve program for fiscal years 1949 and 1950 organized and trained 
the men who proved so imports int in Korea during this period. The 
Air Force Reserve had 25 wings manned and equipped to go to war as 
units at the outbreak of Korea. AJ] 25 Reserve wings were called, 10 
of which went to war as units, the others were required to build regular 
units to war strength. For example, the 487th Reserve wing from 
Chicago was in combat in Korea within 90 days. 

Some of the accomplishments of the units should be mentioned. In 
the space of 28 hours the 315th Wing “leap-frogged” 4,000 fully 
equipped paratroopers into a Korean maneuver area, picked them up 
again and flew them back to home base. The 433d Troop Carrier Wing 
became a most active element in our NATO forces. Through the re- 
sourcefulness of these reservists, one of the best organized Reserve 
wings in the USAF has earned an enviable reputation in operation. 
They airlifted their planes and equipment to Europe and organized 
so well that their efforts will continue to contribute signific antly to the 
defense of Europe after they have gone home as individuals. ‘Within 
the Zone of Interior the 514th Carrier Wing within 12 months of entry 
into active service had flown more than 11 million passenger-miles, sky- 
hauled over 1 million pounds of cargo, dropped over 68,000 para- 
troopers, and I ged 15,000 hours of flying time. 

In addition to the contribution of reserve units the successful prose- 
cution of the Korean war would have been impossible without the 
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individual Reserve-training programs of the Air Force Reserve which 
provided the only quick means of reenforcement of the active forces 
ut the time of Korea. At the present time, the world’s two leading 
jet aces are both reservists—C ran Joseph McConnell, score 16, Capt. 
Manuel J. Fernandez, Jr., score, Of the 31 jet aces, 8 are reservists 
and 4 are Air guardsmen. The one ve officers alone have accounted 
for 66 enemy aircraft killed since the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 

The budget estimate of $10,700,000 for fiscal year 1954 will provide 
the minimum funds necessary for the pay and allowance, travel, sub- 
sistence, and clothing for participating personnel. 

I can only say in conclusion that we of the Active force are as 
eager as the Reserve forces to make significant progress in the vital 
and growing Reserve program. 

Sir, this completes my opening statement. 

Mr. Hruska. The balance of your statement pertains to the ROTC? 

General Horwoon. The Air ROTC, sir. Shall I continue? 

Mr. Hruska. Very well. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


General Horwoop. The ROTC program presented to you here has 
been adjusted insofar as possible to the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 
1956 ROTC officer requirements of the active military force. This 
statement deserves some explanation. The Reserve officer training 
program is of considerable complexity. It should be pointed out that 
in the paren of officers from this source there is a 4-year lead 
time. Next, contracts between the institutions and the USAF em- 
body a provision that discontinuation of the program must be an- 
nounced to the school prior to 90 days before the close of the school 
year, and finally, the Air Force now has contracts with individual 
ROTC students in practically all of the institutions presently in the 
program. Any reduction of the ROTC program brings into sharp 
focus the complexity of the ROTC program and its sensitivity to 
changes in officer requirements. 

When this program was originally embarked upon, it was planned 
to vitalize the Reserve which is made up predominantly of World War 
II veterans and at the same time to provide a quality resource of offi- 
cers to meet the requirements of the active force. Last year, however, 
the policy y Was announced that all officers commissioned through the 
ROTC system would be ordered into active service for the minimum 
2-year period specified in Public Law 51 for all draft eligibles. This 
nolicy caused a complete reorientation and adjustment of the program 
to make provision for the officers who would otherwise have been as- 
signed directly to the Reserve. At the same time procedures were 
modified to produce the maximum number of qualified flying officers. 
This rather significant change was announced to the colleges and uni- 
versities by the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force in March of this 
year. We have now revised the program again. 


REDUCTION IN JUNIOR ENROLLMENT 


The smaller Air Force program we are presenting requires that we 
reduce the junior enrollment of the ROTC by 14,000 students. This 
will drastically reduce our summer-camp program in the summer of 
1954. No reduction in the number of seniors in the program can be 
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made since they are already under contract. The detailed adjust- 
ments necessary to bring the freshman and sophomore enrollment into 
phase with the officer requirements for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will 
be made as soon as the requirements for officers for those years become 
more clearly defined and as the complicated problems attendant with 
the reduction of the program are worked out. 


ENROLLMENTS 


This budget reflects the most realistic cost of the ROTC requirement 
that we can program at this time. For fiscal year 1954 it calls for a 
beginning enrollment of 142,600 students, with a breakdown by class 
as “follows: 
| ee | ee ee 
NG isaac cncetncniencetnn de a nn tnceingh anced 17, 000 

Attrition for various causes will reduce this enrollment to an aver- 
age of 132.450 students for the fiscal year with a final end strength of 
122,300. The class breakdown for the end fiscal year 1954 enrollment is: 
Freshmen___-_-- 54, 300 | Juniors________- vighiaineanide aa 
eee eer eeressmne ee eee ee 15, 650 

I can assure you that the Air Force will continue to explore every 
possible means to stabilize this very important program, and the nec- 
essary detailed adjustments will be made as the extremely complicated 
problems are worked out with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense. We respectfully request that the budget for fiscal year 1954 be 

approved with the understanding that the ‘additional minor adjust- 
ments we are able to make during fiscal year 1954 will be taken as 


promptly as circumstances permit. The estimated cost of this program 
for fiscal year 1954 is $9,900,000. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Hruska. Have you available the obligated amounts and un- 
expended balances as of April 30 for the items which appear on green 
sheet page 18? 

Mr. Surit. Yes, sir. The obligations of of April 30, 1953 for the 
fiscal year 1953 program under the appropriation “Reserve personnel 
requirements” are $16,326,000. The expenditures for the same period 
are $12,570,000. 

Mr. Hruska. What is your expected obligation as of the conclusion 
of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Surir. We expect to obligate $22,328,000. 

Mr. Hruska. There is a substantial difference between the amount 
obligated and that available for obligation. What particular rea- 
sons are assigned for that difference ? 

General Asenstio. Historically, we have a particular requirement 
at the end of the year because that is when we start our Air Force 
Reserve Officers Training Corps summer encampments. Our 15-day 
Air Force Reserve training periods cause a heavy requirement both 
at the beginning of the fiscal year and at the end of that particular 
fiscal year in point of time. 
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Mr. Hruska. When do the encampments start? Would you have 
those expenditures prior to the commencement of the encampments, 
or would they follow the holding of those encampments? 

General Asensio. I am referring primarily to obligations, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. I see. 

General Asensio. Of course, the expenditures for the encamp- 
ments will practically all occur in the subsequent fiscal period. 

Mr. Hruska. What was your estimated expenditure figure for the 
entire fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Surir. I do not have the information available at this time, 
but I can supply if for the record. In view of changes that have been 
made in the program the expenditure balance is not included in here. 

Are you speaking about including the carryover from the prior 
fiscal year for the total expenditures? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

Mr. Surir. I believe it is approximately $24 million, including the 
carryover in 1953. 

Mr. Hruska. There are expenditures to April 30 of $12 million? 

Mr. Surir. That is against the fiscal year 1953 program. 

Mr. Hruska. The figure which you have given me includes carry- 
overs from previous fiscal years? 

Mr. Sourir. That is right. The $24 million includes estimated ex- 
penditures against the fiscal year 1953 program as well as the liquida- 
tion of obligations which occurred in the latter part of fiscal year 
1952. As pointed out by General Asensio, we experience a higher 
rate of obligations during the last quarter as a result of summer 
encampments for both reservists and ROTC students. 

Mr. Hruska. Have you available at this time the expenditures from 
the fiscal year 1953, estimated ? 

General Asensio. That will be inserted. 

Mr. Hruska. Very well. 

(The information follows :) 


Estimated fiscal year 1953 expenditures 
recente cans ope eter ee eta atanerees naa $24, 000, ), 000 
Out of current year authorization 10, 000, 000 
Out of prior year authorizations_____--~__- 14, 000, 000 


As funds have been available for obligation for 2 years under this appropria- 
tion, a portion of the expenditure associated with the fiscal year 1953 program 
is reflected above as expenditures out of prior year authorization. As of April 
30, 1958, expenditures in connection with the fiscal year 1953 program in the 


amount of $12,570,000 are distributed to current and prior year authorizations 
as follows 


Current year authorization_- sek ie Ba a : $5, 910, 000 


Y 


Prior year authorization 6, 660, 000 


General Horpwoop. There is one other feature associated with this, 
and that is the reservists reentering the program, many of whom have 
just recently completed active duty, is exceeding previous trends. As 
you know, all during this period of our buildup we have not gotten 
much recruiting into the Reserve program. Now for the first time 
as we phase these people out at the expiration of their obligated 
service the recruiting trend is picking up quite sharply. 
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RECRUITING 


that recruiting you expected last year at this time has not occurred. 
How much of a defici iency would you say there is percentagewise or 
in numbers ? 

General Horwoop. I would like to ask Colonel Bouck, our expert 
in this area, if he does have those figures. 

Colonel Bouck. On January of this year we actually achieved a 
paid Ready Reserve or a participating Re oe Reserve program of 
11,000. We had previously forecast it in excess of twice that number, 
or slightly in excess of twice that number. 

Mr. Hruska. What has been the situation in that respect by way 
of recovery in more recent months ¢ 

Colonel Bouck. In the month of March we made a net gain to 
nis paid portion of the Reserve of 800, which is our most substantial 

gain during the period of the last 8 or 10 months. 

Mr. Hruska. Bringing the figure to what gross figure ? 

Colonel Bouck. The gross figure as of March 31 is 12,553 officers 
and airmen in the paid program. 

Mr. Hruska. Have you reason to believe that this will continue to 
improve now that things have sort of settled down and the uncer- 
tainty has sort of shaken out a Jittle bit? 

Colonel Bouck. It will continue to improve at the rate at which 
we have forecast, certainly, during the next 15 months. 

Mr. Hruska. What is that forecast ? 

Colonel Bouck. We will go to an end strength in the paid Reserve 
of 22,300 in 1954. It is just a little less than double this present 
strei ee 


Mr. Hruska. On page 2 of your statement, General, you indicate 


BUDGET REVISION 


Mr. Hruska. General, in what principal ways has the revision of 
the budget downward, as we have experienced it between January 
and now, affected your calculations here ? 

General Horwoop. I do not believe downward revisions have up to 
this point materially affected the Reserve program. 

Mr. Hruska. You refer to a program which was of greater magni- 
tude and scope in terms of numbers of participating personnel than 
the program which you are presenting today. 

General Horwoop. I understand your question now, sir. 

When the original program you refer to was presented, the assump- 
tion of the Department of Defense was that the Korean war would 
terminate as of June 1952. Had that in fact occurred, certain aireraft 
and other facilities which we had visualized turning into the Reserve 
program would in fact have been available. Since the war has con- 
tinued, we have not been able to realize that capacity. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. What is in general the relative or comparative status 
of the program as it will be for fiscal 1954 as compared with fiscal 1953 ¢ 

Colonel Bouck. In terms of numbers of units, since in the Reserve 
we must take the units to the reservist, we are programing about on 
same number of units, with the exception of specialist-training area 
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In terms of personnel, we expect in our paid program to almost double, 
from 14,300 to a0 participating paid reservists. Does that answer 
your question, sir? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes; that will give the information. 

Dollarwise, the program is about the same, is it not, General, for 
fiscal 1953 and 1954, insofar as the moneys available for expenditure 
are concerned ¢ 

General Hopwoop. Substantially; yes, sir. 


DEFERRING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hruska. Would you care to comment on the reason for the 
deferring of items 2 and 7 on page 4 of your statement ! 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. ‘Item 2 is a system which we have not 
yet realized, but it is based on the principle that the Air Reserve Com- 
bat Center, when it is in full operation, will have a capacity to add 
certain additional aircrew personnel and to train them within the 
overhead and the support capability of the center itself. However, 
until the center is operating and completely set up, we did not want 
to put these additional squadrons in and impose that burden on them. 
[n fiseal 1955 we visualize bringing in the Air Reserve replacement 
squadrons. Also in 1955 we believe that the avaliability of young 
pilots will be greater, to the point where we can effectively recruit 
the individual associated with the replacement squadron. 

Mr. Hruska. Now, do those comments which you have just made 
apply as well to the aviation engineer battalions? 

General Horwoop. No, sir; they really do not. The aviation engi- 
neer battalions are normally ‘furnished to us, or have in the past been 
furnished to us, from the Army. Because of manning problems which 
the Army has had as a result of the draft and the associated 24 months 
of service, the stability of the units has been somewhat reduced and 
their effectiveness likewise has been reduced. There is consideration 
now being given to a transfer of the manning responsibility for those 
units from the Army to the Air Force in order that we may exploit the 
4-year term of service and derive therefrom more efficiency in the 
engineer function. When that has been finally effected, we plan to 
offer the Air Force individual who goes back to civilian life, and who 
has a Reserve obligation, a unit in which he may continue his skilled 
training. 

Mr. Hruska. You say that is under consideration on the transfer 
from the Army to the Air Force; or has it been approved ? 

General Horwoop. It is being considered now at the secretarial level. 
This assumes that approval will become available ultimately. 

Mr. Hruska. Then it amounts really to a new program ? 

General Horwoop. It is a plan and a new program element which 
has no dollar implication in 1954. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to the first page of the discussion you 
have on the ROTC portion, you say: 


Discontinuation of the program must be announced to the school prior to 90 
days before the close of the school year. 
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Will you be able to make any change in the school program, then, 
prior to fiscal year 1955? 

General Horwoop. No, sir. This statement may not be as accurate 
as it should have been. This means ee that we cannot reduce 
members entering advanced courses, particularly the senior courses, 
unless we have been in the sietition * to advise the school 90 di ays prior 
to the termination of the current school year. It is part of the con- 
tract we have with the institutions. Any significant adjustment that 
we can take at this time will apply only to the sophomore class which is 
graduating this month and next. We do have the capability to reduce 
their input into the junior academic year. That is the only action that 
we can take now. 

Mr. Hruska. From the basic to the advanced ¢ 

General Horwoop. That is right, siz 

Mr. Hruska. Is that from considerations of arrangements for fac- 
ulty primarily ? 

General Horwoop. I think that is undoubtedly part of the consid- 
eration. However, most of these institutions must guarantee certain 
minimum essential facilities for training. They have made certain 
financial outle ays. In order to protect the investment the institution 
has made, we are contrac ting so that they may be given enough advance 
notice to plan without too much loss to their institutions. 













RELATIONSHIP OF RESERVE PROGRAM AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, I think it is appropriate at this 
time to introduce into the record a statement to this effect, inasmuch 
as it is so often misunderstood by people interested in the USAF 
Reserve program: We show in the budget an appropriation “Air 
National Guard” and we show in the budget the appropriation “Re- 
serve personnel requirements.” The Air National Guard budget is 
of considerable greater proportions than the Reserve personnel re- 
quirements. The inference is gained in some quarters then that the 
Air Force is not providing for the Organized Reserves on the same 
basis as it is providing for the Air National Guard. That assump- 
tion, however, is contrary to fact. The Air National Guard has in 
effect a small Air Force appropriation. It provides for its own major 
procurement, for its own construction, for its own maintenance and 
operations. We provide in the Regular Air Force budget, due to 
the Federal status of the Reserves, for all of these things in our Regular 
Establishment request. 

Mr. Hruska. Insofar as the Reserve is concerned ? 

General Asrensto. That is correct, sir. Consequently, this appro- 
priation “Reserve personnel requirements” reflects only the require- 
ments which are associated with our appropriation “Military per- 
sonnel requirements” for the Regular Air Force. In other words, we 
cannot take this appropriation out of context and compare it with the 
Air National Guard. 

[ introduce that in the record at this point so that interested indi- 
viduals may understand the particular relationship. 
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ADJUSTMENT FROM 2-YEAR TO 1-YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, will you discuss in connection with 
that the situation which is present here which has not been present 
in recent year relative to the fact that there have been in times past 
2-year appropriations for the Air Reserve, whereas this year it is a 
1-year en What will be the effect of that, if any? 

General Asensto. The effect will be negligible. ‘As a matter of 
fact, we ° heretofore provided a 2-year appropriation for admin- 
istrative convenience in funding the summer encampments. With a 
l-year appropriation we will be providing for a full fiscal year’s 
requirement for Reserve personnel activities instead of providing a 
l-year increment to a 2-year appropriation. So by and large in 
amount the appropriation should reflect approximately the same 
figure that it would have under the other basis. 

“Mr. Hruska. Is fiscal year 1954 the first year it will appear as a 
l-year appropriation ? 

‘General Asensto. It is, sir; the first year in recent appropriation 
requests. 

Mr. Hruska. The change of which you speak becomes effective for 
the fiscal year 1954 at this time? 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. In other words, it is the 
last one which will reflect a carryover from a prior year’s appro- 
priation. Next year we will have no carryover as we have this year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS MADE BY AIR RESERVES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, before we drop all discussion I would like 
to go back to your statement. In connection with that I was impressed 
with your statement relative to the contribution which the Air Re- 
serves have made. At this time you were speaking particularly of 
the war in Korea. 

Of course, all of us are also aware that there was a great contri- 
bution made by the Reserves in World War Il. As a matter of fact, 
even though it is not always recognized as a fact, in all of our wars 
it has been the civilian soldier who has come in and carried the brunt 
and made great sacrifice when the war came. In time of war the 
civilian soldiers alws ays outnumber our Regular Establishment. That 
has been true throughout history. Of course, it was true in World 
War II, and is again true in the Korean war. 

At the early outset of the Korean war, of course, which was some- 
thing which came without any notice, the ones who had to go to 
Korea were those in that area, and for the most part they were 
Regular troops. Immediately afterward we started filling up with 
Reserves, and at present, if my figures are correct, the majority of 
those now serving in Korea are reservists or civilian soldiers coming 
in through selective service. 

So in diseussing the contribution made by the Air Force Reserve in 
Korea it is interesting to note the fact that they had 25 wings manned 
and equipped and ready to go when the Korean war broke out—10 of 
those 25 went as units. The other 15 were broken up and were used 
to fill up other units. Of course, that latter action is not popular with 
the reservists, because the appeal which is made to these young men 
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to go into the Reserve units is the appeal that they can go in with their 
fellow townsmen and serve under officers the y either know personally 
or have known for many years and in whom they have personal con- 
fidence and implicit faith. The less that is done the better it will be 
for the spirit of the Air Force Reserve. 

When you read your statement about the accomplishments of the 
137th, from Chicago, being in combat within 90 days, that speaks of a 
very good state of readiness, 

When you speak of the 315th going in in the space of 24 hours and 
leapfrogging these 4,000 fully equipped paratroopers, that also speaks 
well of their state of prepi iredness and training. 

The activity of the 433d is the same. W ithout overlooking any of 
the others, of course, which we would not want to do, you cannot stress 
me strongly the fact that the two leading jet aces of the Korean war, 

Capt. Joseph McConnell and Capt. M: anuel Fernandez, were both 
Reserve pilots. Not only that, but out of the present 31 jet aces, 8 of 
the 31, which is nearly 25 percent, are reservists; 4 are Air Guard men. 
So between the reservists and the guardsmen over one-third of the jet 
aces coming out of Korea have been from the ranks of the civilian 
soldiers. That, of course, is all to their credit and to the credit of the 
Air National Guard and the Air Reserve. 

General Horpwoop. Mr. Chairman, I hope I have not been misunder- 
stood. We could go on page after page with the accomplishments of 
the reservists. I think it is perhaps peculiar to the Air Force that 
we have always had large numbers of Reserve personnel participating. 
During the periods between World War I and World War IT, I believe 
the Army Air Corps of that time was unique in that a goodly part of 
its strength was made up of Reserve officers on continuous active duty. 
I can point up the fact that when we entered World War II there 
were some 2.600 Regular officers, from which we grew to a force of 
almost 400,000 officers. 

I think it is significant that 83 percent of the Regular officers on 
duty were selected from the Reserve officers of World War II. I would 
not want to leave any impression in your mind that we are not proud 
of the reservists and that we do not recognize their contributions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no such impression or feeling as that. What 
I was trying to do was to accentuate some of the reasons why you 
have a perfect right to be proud. 

General Horpwoop. With your permission, I would like to comment 
on the other factor you brought out, and that is the situation in which 
we did break up, as you say, some of these Reserve units to go into 
the job of augmenting the force in being. One of the primary reasons 
that brought that about was that in our former Organized Reserve 
program we had aircraft in those wings only sufficient to fully equip 
one of the squadrons of the wings, and the several squadrons trained 
in rotation on that single squadron’s s equipment. In order to be able 
to deploy the 10 wings that went immediately into combat, we had 
to draw the equipment of some of the other Reserve units to bring 
the 10 up to their full war strength in aircraft. The 15 that were 
broken up then were split among combat essential elements of the 
Air Force to bring them to the war strength essential for the Korean 
operations. We grant it was not the desirable solution, and the Re- 
serve program we present to you now for the future visualizes each 
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of these wings with its full complement of operational aircraft so 
that such a pattern will not reoccur in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure that those men who make the Air Reserve 
their avocation, not their vocation, will get a great deal of consola- 
tion out of the comment you have just made, because many of them 
are men that I personally have known since they were kids, and I 
know what their feeling was when their organization was broken up 
and they were sc attered to the four winds. So any assurance they 
may have that, as far as the Air Force is able to control it, this will 
not happen again will be welcome news to them, I am quite sure. 

Mr. Hruska. I am sure General, not only your statement, but your 
supplemental remarks, and the remarks of Chairman Scrivner will 
reflect adequately the respect and the place that the Reserve has 
in the minds of all of us. 

General Horwoop. Yes. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, AIR FORCE RESERVE AND AIR FORCE ROTC 


Mr. Hruska. At this point we will insert in the record page 21 of 
the justifications of the items covering program 52 20, “Pay and allow- 
ances, Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC, ” calling for a total 
program of $16,848,000. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES, AIR Force RESERVE AND Air Force ROT( 


Obl gations by ro 


Project 1 ) 
ithe 959 »} » € t 
No itl 1952 actua ate 
l : 3 1 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| 
521 | Pay and allowances, AF Reserve commissioned 
officers on active duty for training $2. 462, 818 $3. 387. 000 $3, 775, 000 
524 | Pay and allowances, AF Keserve airmen on active 
duty for training 159, 998 269, 000 436. OO 
525 | Pay and allowances, AF Reserve commissioned 
officers on inactive duty 1, 746, 732 2, 762, 000 }, 897, 000 
528 | Pay and allowances, AF Reserve airmen on inactive 
duty 244, 792 604, 000 1. 160. 000 
529 Pay and allowances of AF ROTC students 7. 090. 038 8, 748, 000 7. 580. 000 
l'otal program year requirements 11, 704, 378 15, 770, 000 16, 848, 000 
Add: Prior year program summer encampment 
financed from prior year funds 0 629, 000 707. 000 
Deduct: Current year program summer encamp- 
ment to be financed in succeeding year with cur- 
rent year funds - 629, 000 707, 000 
Total direct obligations z 11, 075, 378 15, 692, 000 17. 555, 000 


Mr. Hruska. Is there any item appearing on that page, General, 
which would be worthy of comment or elaboration at this time? 

General Horwoon. I believe not, si 

Colonel Cartson. This contains the. amounts of pay and allowances 
of reserves on active- and inactive-duty tours, plus t he ROTC students. 
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TraveL, Arr Force Reserve anp Arr Forcr ROTC—Trarmine Dury 


Mr. Hrvusxa. We will now insert in the record page 
fications of estimates covering program 540, “Travel, 
training duty,” 


serve and Air Force, ROTC, 
$854, 000. 


calling 


53 of 


the justi- 


Air Force Re- 
for a total of 


Is there anything that would be worthy of comment at this time? 


I believe not. 
This program cover 


General Horwoop. 
Colonel CarRLson. 


s the travel of the Reserve to 


the place of active-duty tours and the travel of the ROTC students 


to camps. 


(The justification referred to is as follows 


TRAVEL, 


Project ‘tle 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 


5Al 
542 


Travel of AF Reserve, active duty, for training | 
Travel of AF ROTC students, summer camps } 


Total program year requirements 
| Add: Prior year program summer enc: ampment | 
financed from prior year funds | 
Deduct: Current year program summer encamp- 
ment to be financed in succeeding year with cur- 
| rent year funds 2 ae 
} 
Total direct obligations... ._-- Se 





SUBSISTENCE 


Obligations by project 


:) 


AF Reserve and AF ROTC—Trainine Duty 


| 
959 acty | 1953 esti- 
1952 actual mate 
(3) | (4) 
| 
$480. 099 $546, 000 
849, 120 | 1, 020, 000 
1, 329, 219 ‘1, 566, 000 
0 | 460, 000 
| 
_—40 000 oO; - —510, 000 
‘ | _ 
869, 219 | 1, 516, “000 


Mr. Hruska. Page 39 covers program 550, “Subsistence.” 


insert page 39 in the record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows :) 


SUBSISTENCE 


Project Tit] 


0 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


551 | Procurement of subsistence supplies, Air Force Re- 
serve 
Procurement of subsistence supplies, 


Air Force Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps bot 


| 


Total program year requirements- - - -- 
Add: Prior year program summer encampment fi- 
nanced from prior year funds 
| Deduct: Current year program summer encamp- 
ment to be financedi n succeeding year with cur- 
rent year funds 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations by project 


19! 


53 esti- 
52 actual a 
(3) (4) 
——| , 
$37, 000 $97, 000 
402, 000 543, 000 | 
439,000 | 640,000. 
0 | 300, 000 
| 
—300, 000 | —310, 000 
139, 000 | 630, 000 





1954 esti- 
mate 


$524,900 
330, 000 





1, 364, 000 





We will 


1954 esti- 
mate 


$186, 000 
150, 600 
“336, 000 
310,000 


646, 000 
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Mr. Hruska. There is a total request for this year of $336,000. This 
is for the procurement of subsistence supplies for the Air Force Re- 
serve and the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. There 
seems to be quite a substantial difference between the 1953 estimate 
in that item 552, of $543,000, as compared with $150,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Why is this? 

Colonel Cartson. That is because of the change from the two-year 
appropriation to 1 year. In 1953 there were expenditures for an en- 
tire summer encampment of ROTC, while in 1954 it will cover only 
a 12-day period. 

Mr. Hrvusxa. This is the subject that General Asensio discussed a 
moment ago? 

Colonel Cartson. Yes, sir. 


PROJECT 560, “INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING” 


Mr. Hruska. Page 42 of the justifications covers program 560, “In- 
dividual clothing,” for which you are making a request of $2,587,000. 

General Asensio. There is a reflection of the fact that the initial 
equipping of the students has taken place and that we are practically 
on a replacement basis for the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Hruska. That is reflected in the actual figures for 1953 of 
about $6,500,000 going down in the present fiscal year to an estimate 
of $4,500,000, whereas for the coming fiscal year it is about $2,500,000. 
Is that what you refer to? 

General Asensto, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that status likely to obtain from now on, on a re- 
placement basis? 

Mr. Surir. Insofar as the ROTC is concerned, yes. Insofar as the 
individual clothing for the Air Force Reserve is concerned, it will 
depend upon the increase in the number of airmen we will have in the 
program. You see, there is a reflection of the increase in that partic- 
ular project as a result of the number of new men coming into the 
program. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you, General Hopwood, for your help the last 


few days. 








4901) 
Tuourspay, May 28, 1953. 
MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. NORRIS B. HARBOLD, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

BRIG. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. A. J. PERNA, CHIEF, SPECIAL TRAINING DEVICES DIVISION, 
DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. PHILIP A. GUGLIOTTA, CHIEF, ELECTRONICS BRANCH, PRO- 
DUCTION CONTROL DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 

COL. J. S. BLEYMAIER, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT BRANCH, COMMAND 
SUPPORT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF REQUIREMENTS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. EDGAR E. STOUGHTON, SUPPLY OFFICER, DIRECTORATE OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. RALPH HUTTO, DEPUTY CHIEF, EQUIPMENT BRANCH, DI- 
RECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

c. J. JACKOVICH, CHIEF, MAJOR PROCUREMENT BRANCH, PRO- 
CUREMENT AND RESEARCH DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 





Appropriation or estimate | $1, 775, 000, 000 $900, 000, 000 $625, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available: Appropriation-- -. } 167, 673, 403 559, 665, 530 313, 093, 000 
Reimt ements from other at 30, 897, 981 81, 316, 863 82, 424, 000 
lotal available for obligatic 1, 973, 571, 384 1, 540, 982, 393 1, 020, 517, 000 

Balance available in subsequent year 

A ppropriation ; — 559, 665, 530 —313, 093, 000 

Obligations incurred 1, 413, 905, 854 1, 227, 889, 393 1, 020, 517, 000 
Comparative transfer from | 

** Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’ 39, 446, 000 39, 837, 648 

**Maintenance and operations, Air Force’ i, 516, 722 

‘‘Research and development, Air Force’’...-.-..- 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer to | 

‘*Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’_ -- oS, DY hea ctesckic re ae 


lotal obligations - -- -- 





, 463, 868, 576 


1, 265, 182, 041 


1, 020, 517, 000 





on 
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Obligations by activities 








Description Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
ns i ammunition SAH. 52H. 25 $395, KTR. 140 £192. G00. NNO 
2. Ground marine equipment 230, 886. 604 137.4 1S 74, 443, 281 
Eleetr cations equipment 356, 421, 168 441, 435, 5 99, 587, 419 
4 7 nin 101, 953, 552 RR. AR4. 20) 60, 98 q 
Ot 1! O28. 4904 148 s/ 2 l 1 
Clas 24, 153, 952 $2, 428, 007 65. 7¢ 000 
i ! t tl s ) l f 78 ) (V 
LIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FT M HER ACC NT 
\ lar unitior 849 857 ) - Wy 4 
landy I t l 17, 753 24 4 4 \ 0) 
I unications equipment 4, 02 1, ¢ 4 2, 424, 000 
4 I eq I 40), 184 RAS 
( I wr equipn t 163, 162 $22, 44 
lotal obligat payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 30, 897, 98 81, 316, 86 82, 424, OO 
Total obligations , 463, 868, 576 1, 265, 182, 041 1, 020, 517, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 
a . 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
03 Transportation of things $16, 165, 000 $32, 545, 000 | $14, 446, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 601, 5: 325 315, 846, 215 193, 900, 000 
08 Equipment 815, 835, 473, 963 729, 747, 000 
Total direct obligations 1, 432, 970, 595 1, 183, 865, 178 938, 093, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM | 
OTHER ACCOUNTS } 
8 Supplies and materials 28, 659, 374 77, 917, 037 | 76, 000. 000 
09 Equipment 2, 238, 607 3, 399, 826 6, 424, 000 
rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts_.- 30, 897, 981 81, 316, 863 | 82, 424, 000 


Total obligations 1, 463, 868, 576 1, 265, 182,041 | 1,020, 517, 000 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

What subject do we cover today and who is going to present it ? 

General Asensto. Today we open the presenti ation of the appro- 
priation “Major proc urement other than aircraft.” 

The principal witness for program 210, the first program of this 
appropriation, is General Dau, Deputy Director, Directorate of Sup- 
ply and Services, Air Material Command. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Dau. 

General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
weapons and ammunition program for the Air Force covers weapons, 
excepting aircraft weapons, and ammunition including bombs, rockets, 
pyrotechnics, and cartridges. These ammunition items may be explo- 
sive loaded or may contain incendiary, chemical, or other agents. Suf- 
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ficient quantities of currently standard weapons are on hand to meet 
requirements generated by approved programs through calendar year 
1954. Therefore, no funds are requested for weapons at this time. My 
remarks deal only with ammunition. 

The funds requested in this estimate are to provide for ammunition 
in the following categories: 

1. Service test—Ammunition items that have reached the state of 
development where test and evaluation are nears to provide a 
basis for determining qualitative requirements. By adapting the 
latest scientific advances and mass production methods to meet mili- 
tary characteristics desired in ammunition items, the most effective 
striking force at the lowest possible cost is assured. The service test 
items requested will introduce: 

(a) Increased fire power. 

(6) Increased accuracy. 

c) Greater versatility. 
(d) Result in greater economy. 


DIVIDING LINES BETWEEN RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to inquire at this point. You start out 
with a type of ammunition and research and development, and it 
goes through various stages. You carry it through the Armament 
Test Center, and it is hard to distinguish many times where procure- 
ment and development stops and service test starts. 

Where is the dividing line? 

Major SroucutTon. The dividing line is that point where an actual 
item, after specifications have been developed, is approved for further 
test and evaluation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You certainly have not made any line of demarca- 
tion that would clear it up in my mind. 

Major Sroventon. The first thing that happens is that military 
characteristics are established and pure development work starts. 

Mr. Scrivner. “That means that the Air Force or Ordnance has an 
idea of a certain type of ammunition that they think will be effective. 

Major StouentTon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will do a certain job? 

Major Sroventon. Right, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNer. So they give that specification out and you start 
developing it through the field of research. It issomething new. You 
start out in research. You bring it up through certain stages until 
you get some of the bugs out of it and you find in a general way what 
it will do. 

Major Stovuenton. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. When does it go into development as distinguished 
from research ? 

Major Sroucnton. Research and development we consider together. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many times there is a very great distinction between 
the two, and that is where we sometimes get into’some of our trouble. 

Major Sroventron. Yes. It goes on through this work which you 
described as research into development, and we will come out with a 
prototype item which will go through certain wind-tunnel tests, and so 
forth. Based upon an evaluation of this development work, they will 
come up with a service-test requirement for the initial quantities of 
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these items that are required for operational suitability tests. We 
describe those items as service-test items. 

General Asensio. The point of demarcation between the develop- 
ment and the production could be stated to be that point when a 
specification can be written for production. 

Mr. Scrivner. A specification definite enough so that the contractor 
could undertake production ¢ 

General Asensio. That is right. Prior to that it is a question of 
a lot of handwork and benchwork to develop the particular items for 
these initial tests in development, after which we can get the speci- 
fications. 

General Dav. 2. 7'raining ammunition.—Ammunition items needed 
to attain and maintain acceptable standards of proficiency in air- 
combat operations. These items insure capability of effective utili- 
zation of the Air Force in accomplishing assigned missions. Re- 
quirements for training ammunition are computed on an annual-con- 
sumption basis. 

3. Combat ammunition.—A limited part of the total requirement 
for air-combat ammunition that will be needed in the event of emer- 
gency to support air-combat operations. 

These combat-ammunition items are the measure of capability to 
effectively accomplish the defensive and offensive missions assigned 
the Air Force in the event of attack. Therefore, this statement deals 
primarily with air-combat ammunition. 

Air Force operations in Korea have been largely supported from 
stocks of World War II ammunition. Although these stocks are 
being depleted, there are sufficient remaining assets of the World War 
II types of ammunition to support Korean operations at present ex- 
penditure rates through calendar year 1954, with the exception of a 
few items contained in this estimate. The Air Force maintains a 
continuous study of the Korean ammunition-support situations in 
order to accomplish funding, procurement, and distribution action 
in time to avoid difficulty. In general, the Air Force does not desire 
to go into production of World War II types, and will maintain the 
policy of buying modern ammunition for use with new high-speed, 
high-altitude aircraft. 

In order to obtain the greatest military potential at the lowest 
possible dollar cost, combat ammunition is being procured on the basis 
of establishing and maintaining a minimum production base. This 
approach makes it possible to keep readiness-reserve levels low and 
provides the advantage of the capability to expand the production 
base to meet requirements after D-day. In this connection, it is to 
be noted that critical, long lead time, air-combat ammunition items 
embody military characteristics that are strictly peculiar to air-combat 
operations. No convertible civilian-goods industry exists that can 
be pressed into service in the event of mobilization. 

The Air Force objective is to attain Ready Reserve levels in combat 
ammunition that will support air-combat operations from D-day to 
P-day. P-day is that point in time that the production rate will 
equal and sustain the expenditure rate. To avoid serious impact on 
the economy and resources of the Nation, a very limited combat am- 
munition-reserve objective has been established for fiscal year 1954. 
The requirements for combat ammunition items included in this 
estimate are to attain this limited objective. 
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General Asensio. We have this additional information which has 
the classified itemized list of the particular ammunition that we have 
included in the fiscal year 1954 current program. 

Mr. Scrivner. In discussing this, I assume, inasmuch as the detailed 
specifications which you have handed us are of necessity, and quite 
properly, of a secret nature, the discussion of the various items of am- 
munition must likewise be held off the record. 

General AseNnsi0. We so request, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANTS ALREADY IN OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In many of these items which we have been dis- 
cussing off the record, we have now reached the stage where we have 
the plants, they are tooled up, they are beginning to go into operation 
on orders previously ente red into with the Air Force, and in many 
instances the funds here requested are required to keep those plants 
rolling at a low rate, and yet an efficient rate? 

Major SroucurTron. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if any situation arises that would make necessary 
the production of these items, the plants are already going. There 
would be no long delay in building and equipping the pli ints, which, 
of course, ads to the lead time always required to get procurement 
of a new item. 

Major Sroventon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The plants are there. They are ready to roll at a 
higher tempo in case of need. 

Major Sroucnton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDING AT A SUSTAINED RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. We have just been discussing a certain type of bomb 
for which you are requesting funds, and we are ordering some of them 
so that the lines will be maintained at a sustaining rate. How far 
into 1955 will these presently requested funds carry this contract? 

Major Sroveuton. I will have to explain. What we try to do is 
have it funded at the sustaining rate 6 months into the fiscal year 1955. 
However, because in this instance initial production lead time has to 
be dissip: ated, part of the initial money will cover production on into 
the fiscal year 1955, so this, instead of being 6 months, is a little less 
than that. The way that works, if we are to order 100 of an item, and 
those 100 are to be delivered by July 1, 1954, and the sustaining rate 
was 1 per month, that would be 6 items on into the fiscal year 1955, 
However, if the initial order could not be delivered on a feasible eco- 
nomical basis by July 1954 and the production run extended 3 months 
into the fiscal year 1955, 3 would be the sustaining quantity we would 
order. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is to carry it over into the succeeding fiscal year 
in order to avoid any break in your production while you are making 
your reorders? 

Major Strouventon. Right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, so it will keep your line running 
continuously at the sustaining rate? 
Major Srovenron. That is correct, sir. 


CONTINUATION OF BUILDUP OF RESERVE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I was not present at all of the last year’s hearings, so 
I cannot recall what took place then, but your justification sheet shows 
for the item of ammunition that you are requesting funds in the sum 
of $315,846,215. I would antic ipate that at least some of that went 
into the buildup of a reserve, did it not? 

Major Sroucuton. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this is not the first step of a buildup but a continu- 
ation of a buildup of reserve supplies of ammunition. 

Major Sroventron. That is correct. 

General Asensio. That iscorrect. But certain items of ammunition 
we have obtained from previous years have put us in a position either 
at or ahead of the position that we are attaining on certain other items 
at the present time. 

There, our only consideration is where additional production on 
these items is required, we continue only at a minimum sustaining rate. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it would be well at this time to place in 
the record page 10 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITIONS 


Obligations by projects 





Project ttle RO } 1953 esti 1954 esti- 
No. Vitle 1952 actual mate mate 
a (2 (4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 

211 Weapons $205, 984 | $9, 731, 925 | 0 

212 | Ammunition ‘ , — 606, 320, 341 | 315, 846, $153, 900, 000 

1 — - - — ED 

Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program 606, 526, 325 | 325 5, 578, 140 | 153, 900, 000 


Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year | i 
1953 and prior program year funds | 40, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations... sé 606, 526, 325 325, 578,140 | 193, 900, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


211 | Weapons 183, 483 | 6, 232 | 0 
212 | Ammunition | 28,659,374 | 77,917,037 | 76, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 28, 842, 857 | 77, 923, 269 76, 000, 000 
Total obligations : cia | 635, 369, 182 403, 501, 409 269, 900, 000 








The “Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 and prior 
year funds” shown above in the amount of $40 million, are applicable to the 
following project. 

Project 212: Ammunition, $40 million. 

The items representing the above amount are classified and are being furnished 
under separate cover. 


Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. General, we have been discussing off the record 
quite a series of different types of weapons and ammunition which 
we are going to procure for service testing and for training and to 
build up a reserve to be ready in case of c -ombat. 


COMBAT AMMUNITION (KOREA) 


The next item we will discuss is a matter of $7,797,584 relating 
to combat items for Korean support. Can you tell us in a general 
way what the type of item involved here is? 

Major Sroucuton. For the most part they are components such 
as fins, arming wires, fin lock nuts, which can be procured locally 
in the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are to be used in connection with the various 
types of ammunition we have already in use in Korea ? 

Major Sroveuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much of which, of course, is World War II type? 

Major Sroverton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions so far as we have gone, 
Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. This latest figure which was given does not cover 
the entire cost of ammunition for Korean support insofar as the 
Air Force is concerned, does it? 

General Dav. These are the requirements at the present in the 
request for funds. It does not mean that this is the total we are going 
to use in Korea. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that the total of new money you expect to use for 
that purpose? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 


PRODUCTION OF BOMBS 


Mr. Hruska. Where are the bombs proper? Are they from stocks 
which have accumulated heretofore ? 

Major Srovucuton. Stocks left over from World War II; World 
War IT assets in bombs. 

Mr. Hruska. You stated you were reluctant to go into production 
of World War II items. Has any such production actually occurred? 

Major Srovenron. Yes, sir; it has. It has been necessary to go into 
limited procnetien of the 100-pound general-purpose bomb, and I 
believe the Navy has under negotiation and possibly under production 
the 250-pound general-purpose bomb, because we ran short of those 
items. It was necessary for the Air Force to take action over a year 
ago to get the 100-pound bomb, which is the simplest of the general- 
purpose bombs, into production. We are getting deliveries from that, 
starting last month on the initial production. 

That is an example of the lead time it takes. That is one of our 
problems. On the 1,000-pound size the initial production lead time 
which would have to be dissipated is some 18 months. It would be 
very difficult for us to support Korea on that basis. We would have 
had to take action nearly 2 years ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you had the 1,000-pound bombs? 

Major Sroucuton. Yes, sir; we had the 1,000-pound bombs. 

Mr. Hrvusxa. You also had vast stocks of the 100-pound bombs, did 
you not, when you started out? 
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Major Sroucuron. Yes, sir. However, because during World War 
II we never did have enough 100-pound bombs we did not have the 
quantity left over we happened to have in the 1,000-pound size, The 
big difference there, too, is the fact that a bomber carries so many 
more of the 100-pound size than it does of the larger bomb. When 
they start using them they use them very rapidly. 

General Asensio. I think we should clarify one particular point. 
Major Stoughton stated we were running short of these bombs in 
Korea. Actually, we took the action to prevent our running short 
in anticipation of the fact that continuing without production. would 
reduce our stockage to the point where it would be hampering our 
operations. 

Mr. Hruska. You want to negative the idea that you ran completely 
out at the front; is that right? 

General Asensio. That is correct, s 


STANDARD WEAPONS 


Mr. Hruska. In the opening part of your statement you have re- 
ferred, General, to currently standard weapons as being ample in 
stock on hand. What type of weapon is that to which you refer? 

Major Sroveutron. This project refers to weapons other than air- 
craft weapons, 

Mr. Hruska. I understand. 

Major Sroucuron. Those are the hand and shoulder weapons; 
rifles, pistols, sidearms, and such which fall into that category. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Mahon ¢ 


PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Well, I wanted to ask some questions about the pro- 
curement techniques for all of these items involved in this appropria- 
tion of procurement other than aircraft. Have we had any change in 
procedures and techniques for the procurement of these military items 
about which you gentlemen have been testifying ? 

Major Srovcnron. Well, there is a consider: ‘able improvement, as 
we have developed our techniques for dealing with these items. I have 
an example here of the manner in which we prove our war plan on 
some of these major items of procurement. Our planning data has 
improved. Our program data has improved. 

In this instance we take the item and run a proof project for a year 
of peace and 2 years of war if D-day should come this year or next 
year or the next year, to see exactly how our production could be 
expanded and what position we would be in in the event of war. 
The example of the technique is given there to see how we determine 
exactly what P-day would be. This P-day is an elusive thing. 

Mr. Manon. Please state agi in what P-d: ay means. 

Major Srovenron. That is the day that production has been ex- 
panded to the point where it will support your combat activity. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. If that were done and D-day did not come this year, 
next year, or the year after, you would have had all your production 
up toa high peak and then would have had to sharply reduce? 
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Major SroucntTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you would have more than you could pos- 
sibly use. 

Major Srovcnron. Right, sit 

Mr. Scrivner. This is in an effort to level out, instead of having a 
high peak and then a sharp drop? 

Major Sroucuton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is understandable. 

Mr. Manon. You then feel that you are doing a better job of plan- 
ning and programing’ ‘That is, as I understand it, what you are 
try ing to say. 

Major Sroucuron. Yes,sir. We very definitely are. We are much 
more sure of ourselves as time goes on and as these techniques are 
developed. 

— Manon. You possibly will not show up with illogical surpluses 
or supplies of items because of your plans? 

a i} Dav. I think any apperent surplus which might show up 
in the future could be well explained by ~~ de a ail planning and pro- 
oraming we have gone through. Of course, D-day does not occur 
there certainly will be stocks on hand. 

Mr. Manon. That is inevitable if you are going to have a Military 
Establishment. 

General Dav. Yes, sir 


CONTRACTING FOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. MAHON | was Inte ested in asking some quest ons as to the 


actual contracting for the procurement. Has anything new or dif- 
ferent been done which would enable us to get our dollar in value 
for a dollar expended? In other words, after you — made your 
plans and know what you want, have you developed any techniques 


for contracting with industry which would enable you ‘i » get more 
for your money ¢ 

Major Srovucuton. I cannot answer the question on procurement 
techniques except that I can say from being very familiar with the 
figures in this program th: nt I am quite surprised that our prices are 
not higher. I expected the cost of these new items compared with 
the cost of World War II items to be more than they are. There- 
fore, the nd iptation of mass-production methods and improved pro- 
duction techniques is giving us lower prices than we find, for exam- 
ple, in the civilian goods industries, where things cost about twice as 
much as they did in World War II. 

Mr. Manon. But even so many of the costs of military items seem 
fantastically high to the unpracticed eye of the civilian. You can- 
not get them at bargain-rate prices, according to the information 
which has been supplied to the committee. 

Major Stoucnton. No, sir; we cannot. We have certain specifica- 
tions which must be met. 

Mr. Manon. Who around the table, if anyone, actually makes con- 
tracts with industry and knows something about the actual contract- 
ing with industry? I do not suppose that is your field, Major. 

Major SroucuTron. No, sir; it is not. 

General Asrensto. We do not have anyone here at the present time 
who is specifically in the procurement business for the Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Could you have someone here at 2 o’clock, so that Mr. 
Mahon could make his inquiries then ¢ 

General Asensro. We can have somebody here at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Manon. It is all right with me whether it is 2 o’clock or next 
week. 

Mr. Scrivner. So long as you are on that, why do we not just take 
care of it at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Marron. That is fine if you can conveniently have someone 
here who can answer the questions. If you cannot, I am not im 
patient. 

General Asensto. We wish to meet the convenience of the com 
mittee. Normally we cover the general idea of procurement and pro- 
curement practices in program 190, in the aircraft procurement pro- 
oram. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you want to wait until that comes up? 

Mr. Manon. I will be pe rfectly willing to wait until we take air- 
craft, provided we can consider all types of procurement, generally 
speaking. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please have a good man here for this information. 
You probably do not have him in town now. 

General Asensio. No, sir; right now that witness is not in town. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us leave it that way, then. When we get to the 
aircraft procurement you will have somebody here who can give a 
full and complete explanation, as Mr. Mahon has requested. 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You might alert them in advance to be in a position 
to give us a real story. 

General Asensto. I was planning that, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, one of the other matters you might 
well alert them on is to be able to give a full and complete explanation 
to the committee of the practices, past and present, relating to nego- 
tiated bids as compare 1d to sealed bids. We can un le rstand why at the 
outset you had to sometimes, under the pressure of time and circum- 
stances, depend upon negotiated bids almost entirely. With many of 
those difficulties now eradicated the businessmen of the Nation feel 
that there should be more opportunity for them to bid upon many of 
these contracts. 

Mr. Manon. In presenting these matters to the committee at a 
later date I think it would be most desirable if we could be given a 
down-to-earth understanding about these negotiations involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars for aircraft. I have somehow never 
been able to quite get my teeth into these procedures in previous hear- 
ings. Ihave inquired about them, but I have never been satisfied with 
the information which I have received. I hope we can have someone 
here with that information. 

General Asensto. We shall be prepared to present in whatever de- 
tail is necessary for a complete understanding, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
Mr. Scrivner. Referring again to the table on page 10, what.is the 


latest date of obligations that you have and what is the latest date of 
expenditures ? 
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Mr. Jackovicnu. April 30, sir, on obligations; and March 31, 1953, 
on the expenditures. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are your obligations on program 211? 

Mr. Jackovicu. I have them by fiscal years, sir, if you would like, 
for 1951, 1952, and 1953 in that order. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Jackovicn. In fiscal year 1951, the obligations at April 30 were 
$508,167 for project AER 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Jackovicu. There were no moneys available for project 211 in 
fiscal year 1952 

Mr. Scrivner. Was the “actual” shown in column 3 obligations 
from prior years? This sheet shows $205,000 obligated in 1952. If 
there were no new funds that must be obligations of previous years. 

Mr. Jacxovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Jacxovicn. In fiscal year 1953 the April 30 obligations for 
project 211 were $9,604,480. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as we have referred to and inserted page 
10 in the record, there are a couple of matters I would like to get 
clear in my mind. 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Down at the bottom of the page where we are discussing projects 
211 and 212 you show an item of reimbursable obligations; none for 
this year in weapons, but in ammunition you show over $28 million 


in 1952, $77 million in 1953, and an anticipated $76 million in 1954. 
What is the nature of that transaction? From whom do you get the 
reimbursement and why ¢ 

Mr. Jacxovicu. Primarily the reimbursements are collected from 
MDAP accounts. That accounts for the bulk of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, how does that reimbursement arise? Please 
explain it, because it is a little difficult with just these few figures. 
They do not give us the entire story. 

Major Sroventon. A NATO country under the MDAP pro- 
gram—— 


SUPPLIES FURNISHED MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. For the first time let us put in the full designation 
of MDAP, and after that we can refer to the initials. 

General Asensto. The Mutual Defense Assistance Program. Now 
known as the Mutual Security Agency, MSA. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Major SroveHrTon. A requisition comes in to MSA for 10,000 
rounds of caliber .50 ammunition. Let us say that we have some 
assets of World War II ammunition of caliber .50, which is what is 
called for, over and above our present requirements for the item. 
We will code this requisition R which means it is to be furnished from 
stock. We will collect the money into the 212 account. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are doing is that actually you are acting 
as a warehouseman or storekeeper, using your example, which is oue 
all can understand; in that you have some .50-caliber ammunition 
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and one or more of the NATO nations requires some .50-caliber ammu- 
nition, and through a rather lengthy process through the various 
stages of Mutual Security that request finally reaches ‘the Air Foree. 

M: ajor Srovanton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You check your inventory records and you find that 
you have enough .50-caliber ammunition so that it is possible for you 
in substance to sé ll it out of your stocks to the Mutual Security Agency. 

Major Sroveuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, you deliver that and then in turn the 
Mutual Security Agency reimburses you for those rounds of ammu- 
nition, and that is reflected in this one item on page 10 in the table 
where it shows that you furnished ammunition of various types to 
MSA during fiscal year 1953. 

Major Srovuentron. Yes, sit 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you were reimbursed the $77 million. You 

anticipate that in fiscal year 1954 you will furnish approximately the 
same amount. It would, of course, be an estimate, because you have 
no way of guessing what they will request. However, you make an 
estimate that they will probably ask the Air Force for so much ammu- 
nition, for $76 million worth, and that you will furnish that and that 
they will reimburse you, so that you in turn, by using the $76 million 
which you get from them, can replenish your stocks which you have 
depleted to the extent of the ammunition you have furnished to the 
MSA. 

General Asensio. That is correct, si 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPLIES FURNISHED ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. Undoubtedly MSA is not the only place where you 
furnish some of your supplies to somebody else. For instance, do you 
furnish some to the Navy ? 

Mr. Jacxovicn. Yes, sir. 

General Asensio. We have furnished some to the Navy. We have 
furnished some to the Army. It has worked in both directions, as a 
matter of fact. Therefore, the net exchanges with us are also reflected 
in this figure. 

Mr. ScrivNer. So that as we look at the figures for the other 
services there should be a corresponding showing so far as the pro- 
curement is concerned, with an item reflecting a similar amount. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because they have procured it from you and would 
not be procuring it themselves. 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. Just before we 
adjourned we were discussing obligations and expenditures under 
projects 211 and 212. I understand ‘that covers quite a few phases of 
your activities, and perhaps I have not given you enough time to Pe - 
cumulate that material. It is now available, or will be available a 
a later date ? 

Mr. Jackovicn. We will have it shortly after 3 o’clock. 

81895—53 
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Mr. Scrivner. If I interpret page 10 correctly, which has been 
inserted in the record, the $229 million referred to in your statement 
of justifications on page 11 includes the $76 million reimbursable. 

Mr. Jacxovicu. It does, sir. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert part I of 
page 11 of the justifications, the first 2 paragraphs. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Project 212: Ammunition : _ $229, 900, 000 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOP! 

Che purpose of this estimate is to provide ammunition when and where needed 
to give assurance to the American people and to the world that the Air Force will 
be capable of defending the United States and of continuing the attack to a 
successful conclusion against an aggressor should an attack be made against 
this country. 

This estimate, together with available assets, encompasses a portion of the 
ammunition requirements generated by the latest Air Force war plans and 
service test and training programs. These requirements include ammunition 
for training, service testing, and for normal peacetime operation to the extent 
that quantities will be consumed in 1 year. The ammunition required to sup- 
port an immediate striking-power concept is not for current consumption, but 
Will be immediately required in event of a war. Consequently, the Air Force 


must have certain types and quantities of ammunition on hand to insure an 
immediate capability to retaliate. It is also important that the Air Foree have 
no greater investment in this type of ammunition than is absolutely necessary. 
rhe funds requested in this estimate represent the minimum required to procure 
the necessary combat ammunition items that would enable the combat aircraft, 
available on a given D-day to fight a war for a very limited period of time. 
This estimate also includes funds for sustaining minimum production lines 


through the fiscal year 1954 reorder lead time. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 12 of your justifications you say: “Except 
for two items, this budget estimate contains new combat items not 
included in previous budget submissions.” 

Either on or off the record what are the two items? 

Major StrovcuTon. The 20-millimeter new has been in previous 
estimates. 

Mr. Scrtrvner. They must be two items that are old, then. 

Major Srovucuron. The 750-pound incendiary bomb has been in 
previous estimates. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are what you referred to as the two items that 
are not new ¢ 

Major Sroucnron. Yes, and those are combat items. 


BOMBS, ROCKETS, CARTRIDGES, MISCELLANEOUS, AND TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. So that there may be some general information which 
is not of a secret nature on the record, I would suggest at this time that 
the justification language on page 12 relating to bombs and rockets, 
the language on page 13 relative to cartridges, miscellaneous, and 
training ammunition be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Bombs 

The bombs requested in the fiscal year 1954 budget estimate are of two types: 
General purpose penetrating bombs and incendiary clusters which are of the 
latest streamlined configuration developed and designed for high-speed aircraft. 
There are no satisfactory substitute items usable on high-speed aircraft. 
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Rockets 


The rockets requested in this estimate are newly developed air-to-ground type 
rockets which have never been included in previous budget submissions. This is 
the only rocket which the Air Force plans to procure to meet war-plan require- 
ments for antitank and other types of air-to-ground missions. A cluster adapter 
for carrying and firing these rockets in quantity is also included in this part of 
the estimate. 

Cartridges 

The cartridges included in this estimate are of the new type developed for high- 
speed jet aircraft which will replace the World War II types. The new car 
tridges have much better ballistics, flatter trajectory, and higher rate of fire than 
those produced during World War II for reciprocating engine aircraft. 
Miscellaneous 

A small portion of the funds requested are for photoflash cartridges which are 
continuing to prove highly successful in night interdiction operations in Korea. 
Training ammunition 


Only sufficient funds for procurement of ammunition which will be consumed 
during calendar year 1954 are being requested. 


SERVICE TEST AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with service test ammunition we will 
insert pages 14 and 15. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
Service test ammunition 

In line with the vast amount of changes that have taken place in types and 
models of aircraft in the last few years, it is necessary that ammunition keep 
pace with latest technological advancements to provide the most effective arma- 
ment obtainable. As acceptable improvements are made, changes are effected 
in the production lines to insure that stocks are the best that can be obtained 
These funds are to procure small quantities of new or improved type items which 
are then tested under simulated combat conditions in order to prove the effective- 
ness of the item prior to initiating production orders. 
Bombs 

Funds to service test the new types of bombs and fuzes are being requested so 
that new items can be proven and minor engineering changes effected prior to 
initiating procurement of production quantities. 
Rockets 

Funds are requested for service testing several new types of rockets and new 
changes in old types. The importance of this ammunition to our modernized 
Air Force cannot be overemphasized. 





Cartridges 

Funds are requested for procurement of new types of cartridges applicable 
mainly to our high-speed aircraft. Continuous testing of the new cartridges and 
guns is being conducted in Korea at this time in order to gain experience under 
all conditions with these new weapons and prove their superiority to Russian 
weapons, 

No procurement is initiated until complete review is made by staff reviewers 
of the requirements for every item in relation to the following: Current war 
plans and the potential combat capability of the Air Force; procurement pri- 
orities with the objective of initially providing the most critical items; training 
authorizations and experience factors; service test requirements; procurement 
phasing in order not to peak production; examination of current assets; and 
constant check on latest unit costs. In addition, procurement and materiel 
allocation control is maintained by the Department of Defense on 75 percent 
of the total fund availability in this project on a day-to-day basis through exam- 
ination of materials avilability and feasibility of production. 

These items are all procured through Army Ordnance Corps, Army Chemical 
Corps, and Navy Bureau of Ordnance in accordance with the single service pro- 
curement responsibilities established by the Department of Defense. 
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Combat ammunition (Korea) 

A small portion of this estimate is requested for procurement of items peculiar 
to Korean combat operations. These are types of items not normally procured 
for war reserves but are presently being consumed in Korea. 

Items peculiar to Korean operations which this portion of the estimate in- 
cludes are as follows: Heavy-gage bomb fins, firebomb tanks (locally procured), 
Napalm fill for fire bombs, igniters for fire bombs, flares and pyrotechnics for 
night interdiction operations, smoke heads for 5-inch rockets used in spotting 
targets and for photo reconnaissance. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, that brings us to page 18 and to an item of 
$40 million. I have looked all through the justifications, I have 
listened carefully to the presentation made here on and off the record, 
and I have found no information whatsoever relative to this $40 mil- 
lion, or the program for which it is set up. There is no project num- 
ber given to it, and it seems to be hanging in the air. 

Mr. Jackovicu. Sir, this item on page 18 represents item require- 
ments which are in various stages of procurement, which to date have 
not been recorded as an actual obligation. These dollars represent 
fiscal year 1953 and prior-year avail: ible dollars for obligations which 
have not to date—and it is not anticipated by June 30 they will be— 
been obligated. It is expected that these dollars will be obligated 
very early in the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, now, we like to be reasonable about these things, 
but in this day and age of an acute shortage of dollars, it is placing 
just a little bit too much of a burden upon this committee to give you 
carte blanche for $40 million with no more justification than that. 

Mr. Jackovicu. Sir, we are not asking for $40 million additional 
obligating authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that you are not. Certainly someone. should 
know what it is going to be obligated for, and if we cannot be informed 
there is no reason for leaving it in the budget and it would be re- 
scinded. 

Mr. Jacxovicu. I think that we should give you additional details. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must, if you expect to have it kept in the budget. 

Mr. Jackxovicu. We can take care of that 

Mr. Scrivner. I am surprised that you are not able to do it today. 
You have an itemization for everything else, and why there is not an 
itemization and justification for $40 million is a little hard for me to 
understand. 

Mr. Jackovicu. We will get that information for the committee. 
I would like to make a statement, that about $32 million of the $40 
million is tied to our 1951 program, which still has not been reflected 
as obligations on our reports from the Ordnance Corps. I merely 
mention that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us look at it this way. There are other people 
to be considered than the Air Force alone. 

Mr. Jackovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have pretty close to 90 million people who are 
paying the taxes to support this program and it is getting to be a 
terrific load on them. If you do not believe it, come to my Office and 
read my mail, and it will soon convince you that they are getting very 
restive. As you look over this program you will see that it runs over 
$1 billion, which should buy a lot of ammunition. 
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Mr. Jacxovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand the lead time that is involved and the 
obligation and all that, but this points out one situation that has 
arisen which is becoming very unsatisfactory, namely, that while theo- 
retically and under the Constitution the Congress has the control of 
funds, once we have appropriated them we lose control. You just 
mentioned the fact that some of this is involved in money appropriated 
in 1951. Congress must have been told in 1951 that you were going 
to use so many millions, or hundreds of millions of dollars, for some 
certain items, or they would not have given it to you. 

Mr. Jacxovicu. Yes; that is correct. 


RELATION OF REQUEST TO PRIOR YEAR REQUESTS 


Mr. Hruska. In connection with 1951, would you care to complete 
your statement? You said that $32 million related back to 1951 in 
some manner. 

Mr. Jacxovicn. It ties in and I will have to check back to get the 
item listing. It ties in to the 1951 appropriation that we received 
late in 1951. In one of our supplementals we received the obligating 
authority available to use, I think, in May of 1951, the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year 1951. That is what I am speaking of. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me carry this one step further. This would 
demonstrate that, in the first place, you either did not have a se pot 
program in 1951 or, if you did, you have deviated from it, or that 
Congress has appropriated more money than you judic Viualy aaa 
spend. We are now working on fiscal year 1954, which means that 
the money was made available 3 years ago and is not yet obligated, 
and it makes us wonder. If you cannot obligate your money within 
3 years, why should we lose control and appropriate it to be made 
available 3 years hence! 

This is only one instance. When we get into program 220, on page 
19, there is another $39 million, which apparently is in the same cate- 
gory. When we go into program 230, on page 34, there is another 
$83 million that is apparently in the same category. On page 51, 
under program 250, there is another $6,500,000, and then, finally, 
when we get to program 270, on page 64, there is $14: 3,474,000—mak- 
ing a total of over $311 million. All of them are designated as “to be 
obligated during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year "1953 and prior 
year programs. 9 

General Asensto. May I speak of that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Quite frankly, it is going to take quite a bit 
of explanation; $300 million is a third of a billion. 

General Asrensto. During the general presentation in discussing 
our appropriations, it was brought out that when we make our esti- 
mates we make them on the best available information. We do deter- 
mine the need. We are assured of progress in research and develop- 
ment to the stage of production, but all of these assurances do not 
materialize as projected. That is no indication of a lack of need for 
the items. 

I also stated at one time previously that it is our objective to demon- 
strate to the committee not only our need for funds in forms of new 
obligating authority, but our continued need for such funds as remain 
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unobligated. I must state in this instance we have failed to provide 
you with the specifics indicating the need for the $40 million that is 
indicated as a carryover from prior year’s obligating authority. We 
are at fault there. We shall certainly supply ‘that information. In 
every instance we will supply it. But we are here to show you that 
we do have in the fiscal year 1954 a program which incorporates not 
only the new program itself, but the residuals of other programs 
which for one reason or another failed to materialize. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I understand some of the difficulties you 
are working under. Once in a while something looks awfully good. 
Research and development is working on it, and it looks as though be- 
fore the end of the ne . year it is going to be in such a state of readiness 
that you can go ahead and contract for it, but before you get that far 
something happens. Some bug appears that was not anticipated. It 
will not do the job that you originally thought it would, so you are not 
ready to put it in procurement. It is good business not to procure 
something that is not going to do the job. It would be wasteful to do 
otherwise. 

The point this drastically demonstrates is the point that I made a 
moment ago that Congress loses its control. It points out very defi- 
niely why there should be, as a matter of necessity, a rereview of all 
funds every year, and a very close one. In other words, we would be 
better off if we gave you less money and then after 6 months’ ee 
ence in the fiscal year you came back up and asked in January for ¢ 
supplemental, which would show more closely the need that had ao 
veloped. We would have more control, and when Congress loses 
control of a third of a billion dollars it loses control of quite a bit. 

General Asensto. I think the mere fact that we are constrained to 
indicate to you that $311 million remains unobligated, and that we 
acknowledge our pees for demonstrating to you why we 
should continue to have the advantage of its availabilty, is conclusive 
evidence of the fact that Ssmeane has not lost control, and we must 
so indicate. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have lost control. It reflects credit upon the 
Air Force to this extent : that even though you had the money available 
in the bank you did not draw it out to enter into contracts. 

General Asensto. Sir, we would cerainly be at much worse fault 
were we to apply these funds unwisely rather than to tell you that they 
have not been obligated and that we still — their use. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you. I do not like contracting 
authority. It is more wasteful than the way we do it, because it is easy 
for the Congress to say, “Yes; we will give you authority to enter into 
contracts for so many billions of dollars,” and then you come in each 
year for an annual increment to get the cash to pay for what you 
anticipate will be delivered on those contracts during the fiscal year. 
But it does one thing: it keeps us current on what is being done with 
the money. Here over a period of vears the money has been appro- 
priated upon a showing by the Air Force that sometime or the other 
they had a specific program upon which it was to be applied. 

General Asensi0. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, those programs did not materialize, and the 
money is still in the bank. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. This matter has been discussed and, quite frankly, 
I do not think that any of you on the other side of the table repre- 
senting the Air Force can blame any Member of Congress for requir- 
ing or requesting an itemization of what you intend to do with $311 
million. 

General Asensi0. In this particular instance, any blame that might 
be assessed would attach to the Air Force for not having anticipated 
the request. 

The itemized lists of Air Force requirements which are contained 
in the “Funds to be obligated during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal 1953 
and prior-year funds” portions of the | udget estimate will be inserted 
in the testimony within applicable programs in accordance your 
request. 

These items in each program represent presently programed Air 
Force requirements for which, at this time, it is not anticipated that 
contracts will be finalized before June 30, 1953. A majority of these 
items have been gathered from various Air Force reports as to the 
status of obligations, as well as information obtained from the Pro- 
curement Division of the Air Materiel Command, whose buyers are 
actively engaged in procurement contracts for this equipment. How- 
ever, in some cases where another Department of Defense agency has 
single-service procurement responsibility for these items, the best 
estimates available of unobligated items based on Air Force orders 
placed with these agencies were included. It is impracticable, within 
the time available, for the Air Force to obtain from other agencies all 
the item detail required by this request. 

These items are all tied to specific Air Force programs and have 
been reviewed to ascertain the Air Force need for them. All items 
are in the procurement processes or will be placed there shortly. It is 
anticipated that for all the items specified, final contracts will be en- 
tered into early in fiscal year 1954 and funds recorded as obligated. 


GrROoUND-PoOWERED AND Marine EqQuireMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up “Ground-powered and marine 
equipment,” program 220. 

We will insert page 19 in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Procram 220—GrouND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by projects 


1952 actual 


(3 


MRECT OBLIGATIONS 


221 | General-purpose vel $99, 161, 143 
222 | Special-purpose vehicles 88, 705, 843 
22 tailroad equipme 2, 495, 602 
224 Construce I 25, 992, 606 
225 Mat Is-handling ¢ ipr 5, 920, 076 

sant 8, 611, 334 


R86, 604 


»bligations 


The “obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 
year funds” shown above in the amount of $39,262,281 are applicat 
following projects: 


Project No. 221. General purpose vehicles__- $ 
Project No. 222. Special purpose vehicles 1 
Project No. 223. Railroad equipment___- 

Project No, 224. Construction equipment 1 
Project No. 225. Materials-handling equipment______~~ 

Project No. 226. Marine equipment 


Total ae ee gical ee ele ‘ 3 3 


Program 220. Ground powered and marine equipment 3 


Items to be obligated during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 
year funds: 


Project 221. General purpose vehicles: 
1. Semitrailer, transporter, 25-ton, 4-wheel rear loading, low 
bed_- Gescetanetdl Ei 
2. Project “Strategic Reserves” 
3. First destination transportation______- - 


Total 


1954 esti 
mate 


(5) 


$305, 000 
$1, 097, 000 
615, 000 
624, 000 

2, 540, 000 
0 


35, 181, 000 
39, 262, 281 


74, 443, 281 


000 
000 
0 
0 
0 


4, 000, 000 


78, 443, 281 


and prior 
le to the 


T, T07, 605 
7, 579, 363 
0 

1, 153, 565 
644, 856 
2, 176, 892 
9, 262, 281 
9, 262, 281 
and prior 


$197, 605 
7, 000, 000 
510, 000 


7, 707, 605 





> 
3 
) 
> 
5 
, 


Fpqeet 222: Special-purpose vehicles : 

. Truck, refuse collection, 5-ton 4 by 2_-----~- 3 io $3, 999, 458 
. Truck, fire, dry powder 68, COO 
. Truck, fire, powered pumper, class 750__-~- 7, 800, 000 
. Semitrailer, 1244-ton, type C—2, 40-foot , 1, 359, 684 
. Truck, 2%-ton 4 by 2, electric line construction 881, 328 
. Plow, snow, blade, for 314- to 5-ton truck__-__~_- bali 417, 582 
. Trailer, 4-wheel, pole-type, flat-bed, 7-ton___.._-.---~--~-- 155, 344 
. Semitrailer, generator mounting, CO., fuel oil type_- 360, 000 
. Container, CO., refrigerated, semitrailer mounted__--.--~-~ 40, 000 
. Solidifying plant, trailer mounted, 240 pounds per hour___- 450, 000 
. Semitrailer, expandable, for C—-11B trainer___ : 466, 967 
. Blade, straight, truck mounting, 1%- to 2-ton . 63, 000 

Trailer, semi-, mobile laundry unit— e Kecasied 648, 000 
. First destination transportation___..__~ ; ‘ 870, 000 


Ra Lhd aioe detent ate Dickow: b +17, 579, 363 


Project 224. Construction equipment : 
1. Spare parts for Corps of Engineers procured items__.__-~-~- 5, 300, 000 
. Tractor, wheeled type, 25,000-pound draw bar pull 4, 864, 525 
3. Asphalt-mixing plant__-_-_~- ee ait ete stints 719, 040 
4. First destination transport: ition. ; a ba chiles 270, 000 


Total “U, 153, 565 


99Or 


Project 225. Materials-handling equipment: 
1. Truck, fork, 4,000-pound capaciy, 210—inch lift-_._.__-_-_~- 165, 656 
2. Truck, hydraulic lift, 15,000-pound capacity____~-~- 43, 200 
3. Truck, fork, lift, 18,000-pound capacity, 210-inch lift___ 216, 000 
4, First destination transportation___...---_~- ao ; 220, 000 


a Sa ont at ateiecaomeae seal : a 644, 856 


Project 226. Marine equipment: 
1. Boat, rescue, 40-foot Air Force-Navy design 1, 520, 020 
2. Boat, rescue, 63-foot sicteikgnetyalaras ina 515, 018 
8. Motor launch... --- hel a 113, 854 
4. First destination transport: ition sil ; : 28, 000 


Total_ , ihe " 2, 176, 892 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget estimate for “Ground powered and marine equipment” pre- 
sented by the Air Force includes five distinct types of Air Force equip- 
ment: General-purpose vehicles, special-purpose vehicles, railroad 
equipment, construction equipment, and materials handling equip- 
ment. 

Our requirements for this equipment are based upon the number 
and functions of organizations and air bases set forth in the current 
Air Force program. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I assume from that one statement, “current Air 
Force program,” that in marking up your request for appropriations 
you have itemized those pieces of ground-powered and marine equip- 
ment which are found by calculation to be necessary for what sized 
Air Force? 

General Dav. We are referring to the 120-wing Air Force pro- 
gram that we are now building toward, meaning 110 wings in: the 
fiscal year 1954. 
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In establishing these requirements we have taken definite steps to 
make certain that they represent absolute minimums for efficient op- 
eration. 

First, no item has been requested which is not absolutely essential 
to a specific function, even though such items may appear in the Air 
Force tables of allowance. Second, these requirements were estab- 
lished only after we had insured effective utilization of existing equip- 
ment by redistribution as necessary within the Air Force. Each major 
Air Force command has a permanent equipment utilization board 
to check and review equipment, levels, redistribute equipment not be- 
ing fully utilized and eliminate requirements not absolutely essential. 

Technically qualified personnel have thoroughly researched, evalu- 
ated, and approved each item for qualitative performance and have 
established Air Force wide standards. Appropriate operations and 
logistics personnel have carefully determined the quantity of a specific 
item through a maximum effectiveness and minimum equipment pol- 
icy. Both the quantity and types of equipment have been tho roughly 
evaluated at unit, at base, at major command, at Air Material Com- 
mand, and at Headquarters USAF le vers. In addition, a permanent 
Air Force review board has been established to insure that proper and 
effective utilization is realized for all items. Air inspectors maintain 
a continuous check to eliminate possession of equipment not author- 
ized or currently required. 

We believe that the requirements outlined here are the most realistic 
and economical that forethought, every practical check we can devise, 
and a sharp awareness of the dollar costs of defense can give us. I 
should like to describe very briefly each of the required classes of 
equipment and how they are used in Air Force operations. 


GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


General purpose vehicles are necessary for both tactical and ad- 
ministrative use, and perform movement of personnel, supplies, and 
equipment. The Air Force, through the extensive utilization of com- 
mercial type vehicles, has realized definite economies in the operation 
of its vehicle fleet. This type of vehicle has a smaller initial cost and 
is more economical to operate and maintain. 

To be fully effective, a modern Air Force must have appropriate 
mobility for its personnel and material. We have, however, strictly 
limited our requirements wherever possible. 

We have required the elimination of organization (T/O & E) 
equipment where practical for units scheduled to remain within the 
zone of interior. An example in this area is the 214-ton commercial 
truck-tractor used for towing jet fuel trailers, aviation gasoline trail- 
ers, cargo trailers and organizational maintenance trailers. This 
equipment is rapid, efficient and mobile in the servicing of aircraft, 
movement of varied cargo and on-the-spot maintenance in the field. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Special purpose vehicles are those which require a specific design 
to do a particular job. The special purpose vehicles requested in this 
program directly affect the ability of the Air Force to perform its 
assigned mission. Many of the vehicles are designed for use with 
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given types of aircraft. The development of this type of equipment 
must parallel and conform to the overall development of aircraft 
within the Air Force. Fully effective use of new aircraft is depend- 
ent to a marked extent upon procurement of such vehicles. 

The necessity for fulfilling the requirements for minimum turn- 
around time for aircraft returning from missions has generated a 
need for more efficient bomb servicing trucks and tractors. Each of 
these special purpose vehicles has been designed to speed a specific 


ground operation. Several combine multiple operations. For in- 


stance, the aircraft towing tractor performs the functions which pre- 
usly required 4 separate pieces of equipment; the new refueling 
units not only service aircraft 3 to 5 timés faster but require fewer 
and bomb service trucks and cranes carry and load more bombs 

i less time. Ground handling equipment for use in support of new 
aircraft is engineered specifically to minimize ground time in order 
that the maximum combat effectiveness of the aircraft may be realized. 


Vit 


units, 


LOCOMOTIVE AND OTHER RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


At its larger installations, the Air Force has railroad sidings to 
facilitate in-and-out movement of supplies and equipment, and for 
local movement of coal, oil, gasoline, and other bulky materials used 
at the installation. The requirement for locomotive and other rail- 
road equipment is ee d upon the internal workload of the bases 
concerned, and, further, the equipment required to support the Air 
Force installations Seaton for fiscal year 1954. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Construction equipment consists of tractors, cement mixers, cranes, 
bulldozers, and the like. The major organizational users of this type 
of equipment are the Engineer aviation battalions and Air installa- 
tions units. The Engineer aviation battalions perform a most vital 
role in any combat action in which the Air Force may become in- 
volved. It is their responsibility not only to lengthen and strengthen 
existing runways and to build new ones for our bombers, but they 
will also go into the most forward areas to build temporary strips so 
essential to the operation of our fighter-bombers in close support of 
ground action. In view of direct combat support afforded by this 
type unit within the Air Force today, every effort must be made to 


equip and maintain these organizations in an operationally ready 
status. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Materials handling equipment consists of such items as fork lifts, 
industrial warehouse tractors and cranes. While these items may 
lack glamor in the public view of airpower, their importance cannot 
be overlooked. They conserve time and manpower and are vital in 
the effective utilization of warehouse space. Use of this equipment 
readily converts a normally complex task to a very simple and effi- 
cient operation. The powered fork lift truck, for example, loads 
and unloads trucks, trailers, and railroad cars; it lifts, carries, stacks 
in and out of warehouses, and with all its versatility is an economical 
one-man operation. 
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SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT POLICY 


In line with the single-service procurement policy, this type of 
equipment has been assigned as a procurement responsibility to the 
Department of the Navy. Such policies of standardization and 
single-service procurement have resulted in consistent economies rela- 
tive to specifications, production control, production acceleration, 
prices and reduction in the parts support problems. 

Each item in this estimate has been selected on the basis of its effi- 
ciency, capacity or adaptability to do a particular job. Although 
several newly developed items are included, care has been taken to 
insure that those items being replaced have been carefully considered 
as assets. 

Quantities are based upon the absolute minimum required to ac- 
complish efficiently the Air Force mission. In addition to its initial 
cost, surplus equipment only creates for the Air Force endless prob- 
lems of storage, inspection, maintenance, and, eventually, disposal. 
Believe me, we will not, if planning can avoid it, court that kind of 
difficulty. Quality is sought only to the extent that the equipment 
does not limit the combat effectiveness of our aircraft and represents 
a sound investment from an economic standpoint. In no sense do we 
attempt to achieve perfection as a goal in itself. 


CALCULATED RISKS 


In developing an absolute minimum requirement, certain calcu- 
lated risks are inherent. We believe it only fair to point out some of 
the risks involved in this area. For example, a large portion of our 
vehicles are of World War IT vintage; they are difficult to support, 
require constant maintenance and do not perform many missions as 
effectively as current equipment. In line with our policy of realizing 
maximum utilization of existing resources, we are replacing these 
vehicles, as we have previously indicated, on an attrition basis and 
not on a bulk replacement basis. In short, we replace them as they 
wear out, not as we tire of them. Additionally, we have deferred an 
appreciable quantity of our net requirements with a view toward more 
stringent supply discipline, redistribution of in-service vehicles, and 
more effective overall utilization of our vehicular fleet. 

In the interest of economy, we have taken a large risk in the fuel 
servicing area. Our requirement for fuel servicing units as expressed 
herein covers only the requirements which will exist on completion of 
the program for the use of fixed hydrants on our bases. Until the 
actual completion of the hydrant program, we will be operating with 
a procurement deficiency in our fuel handling capabilities. Again, we 
have deleted a request for certain specialized equipment due to lack 
of firm specifications as of this date, although these specifications are 
entering the final stages of completion. 

In summary, gentlemen, although we fully realize that we are not 
infallible, we wish to assure you that a most diligent and searching 
evaluation has been accomplished for each requirement. We have con- 
scientiously applied a down-to-earth, business-economy approach in 
requesting only those items absolutely essential to the mission at hand. 
Your earnest consideration of the requirements as set forth will be 
appreciated. 
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GENERAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “general-purpose vehicles” 

General Asensio. A general-purpose ‘vehicle is one which has nor- 
mal commercial application. In this category are trucks of various 
types, buses, carryalls, sedans, and the like. Where military use 
will not make an abnormal demand, the commercial standard is often 
employed. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, how much effort does the Air 
Force make to obtain items that are normally found in the commercial 
field ¢ 

Major Hurro. They make a great deal of effort, Mr. Chairman. 
The current policy of the Air Force is that before we de ‘velop a piece 
of equipment that is not a commercial item, we are in constant con- 
tact with the civilian industry to determine if we are not able to 
use the sume piece of equipment that they do in their everyday use. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that. We have been told many 
times that is far preferable. I recall that General Van Fleet, when 
he appeared before the entire committee, made a statement to us 
then he would far prefer to have more commercial vehicles instead of 
so many special-type vehicles. 

Major Hurro. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the reasons are quite obvious. There are times, 
of course, in combat and in some overseas areas where you could not 
make use of that type of vehicle. 

Major Hurro. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although, as was recently demonstrated, sometimes 
we can find commercial vehicles which will do with slight modifica- 
tions, things that a lot of people did not think they could do. With 
a slight modification they were able to get the vehicle modified with- 
out going to the expense of special vehicles which would include 
another array of spare parts. 

Major Hourtro. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert pages 20 
and 21 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Project 221: General-purpose vehicles__.._-- Sik $1, 191, 000 
PAarT I—PURPOSE AND Score 


General-purpose vehicles include both military and commercial-type vehicles, 
which are utilized for the movement of ammunition, supplies, equipment, and 
personnel, thereby fulfilling the need for general automotive transport. These 
vehicles are required for such varying purposes as transporting cargo which 
requires no protection from inclement weather, for towing fuel-servicing trailers 
to aircraft for loading gasoline and for transporting cargo from railroad sidings 
to depot warehouses and then to hangars or other installations for proper 
utilization. 


Part [I—JustTIFICATION oF FuNDS REQUESTED 


Consideration has been given to the Air Force policy for utilization of com- 
mercial-type vehicles in the zone of the interior in lieu of the more costly military- 
type vehicles. However, in overseas areas, a combination of such factors as 
poor roads, rugged terrain, lack of commercial spare parts and the tactical 
necessity for immediate operational requirements under combat conditions, 
necessitate military-type vehicles. A lack of a suitable substitute commercial 
vehicle also necessitates that military-type vehicles be procured to fulfill the 
assigned mission. 
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Every vehicle in this project is subject to the most vigorous authorization, pro 
curement, issuance, and utilization controls. Authorizations are formalized by 
staff experts only after a critical analysis of minimum needs to meet the oper 
ational requirements of organizational units. Procurement is initiated only 
after a complete review of vehicle requirements with relation to latest operating 
programs, With consideration given to production capacity of industry and avail- 
ability of materials. The issues of these vehicles to organizational units are 
controlled in each instance by specific written authority. Constant surveys 

re made to insure that vehicles are being utilized as authorized and to a 
advantage. If maximum utilization is not being achieved, vehicles are vith- 
drawn for reissue to other organizations or bases which have more pressing nee«| 
for such vehicles. 

These vehicles are procured through the Army Ordnance Service, in accordance 
with the sing: -service concept on common items, which results in lower cost 
prices through quantity buying without service competition for the product. 

The requirements in the fiscal year 1954 budget request will provide for approxi 
mately S85 percent of these vehicles required for new installations and units 
considering the deferrals of stock level and lead time, the 10-percent reduction 
of tables of allowances and tables of organization and equipment requirements 
and the deferral of 10 percent of net requirements due to production slippages. 
These vehicles must be placed on order during fiscal year 1954 in order to meet 
the phased requirements of the planned Air Force expansion and to provide 
for normal replacement requirements in accordance with the approved Air Force 
replacement criteria of 744 years on vehicles in active use which become uneco- 
nomically reparable 

The following list reflects the types and quantities of general-purpose vehicles 
to be procured during fiscal year 1954: 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice that you have a paragraph stating that these 
vehicles that we have been discussing are procured through Army 
Ordnance Service in accordance with the single-service-procurement 
program, That raises a question. How much delay do you encounter 
and how much rédtape is involved before the Air Force can get what 
they want after they have set up their specifiations? Do you run 
into any redtape by following that program 

Major Hurro. I would say, Mr. Chairman, there would be very 
little delay primarily for two reasons: The first reason is that for the 
most part we utilize the same type of vehicle as the Army Ordnance 
does, which already has specifications developed. The second point is, 
for the most part that for these types of vehicles we attempt to use 
the off-the-shelf commercial vehicle which does not require any addi- 
tional time element for going into specifications, or that type of delay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have types of vehicles which do not fit that 
pattern and which require certain specifications that apply only to 
the Air Force ? 

Major Hurro. Occasionally that does occur. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens then? Do you place those orders di- 
rect or through Ordnance? 

Major Hurro. Through Ordnance or the technical service of the 
Army responsible for the procurement. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do you occasionally run into any delay or redtape by 
doing that ¢ 
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Major Hurro. Not any more than would be involved in develop- 
ing a specification within the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as far as you are concerned, and 
from your experience, the single-service procurement as it relates to 
these vehicles is working sat isfactor ily? 

Major Hurro. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 22 you set out some of the items that you 
require. The first one is a semitrailer, cargo 6-ton, 2-wheel. Tell us 
what that is. 

Major Hurro. That is a regular cargo trailer. It is rather large. 
It does not have an enclosed body. It has stakes around the body to 
hold the material in. It does have a 6-ton capacity. It is a two-wheel 
trailer. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you use it for? 

Major Hurro. We use it for general on-the-base hauling between 
the salvage yard and the warehouses and the receiving warehouse to 
the storage warehouse. It has a common application as far as moving 
supphes is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that would be one of them you would find in ordi 
nary civilian use? 

Major Hurro. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the 10-ton truck, 4 by 2 

Major Hurro. That 10-ton truck is actually just a truck chassis. 
It has no body behind thecab. It isacommercial item. We are going 
to utilize that particular item for assignment to the pilotless aircraft 
squadron. Its prime purpose is to provide a place to install three 
types of generators which they use to check out their radar equipment 
and other electronics in tracking the missiles. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. Page 23 relates to special purpose vehicles, 
$34,211,000. 

At this point we will insert pages 25 and 24 in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 222: Special-purpose vehicles $34, 211, 000 


Part I—PURPOSE AND ScoPe 


Special-purpose vehicles are those vehicles which are restricted by design or 
physical characteristics to some special function such as fuel and oil servicing 
trucks, aircraft towing tractors and fire-fighting trucks. The vehicles included 
in this estimate are required for varying purposes such as towing aircraft, refuel- 
ing and reservicing aircraft, loading and transporting bombs and ammunition, 
extinguishing aircraft and real-estate fires, clearing snow from roads and run- 
ways, and transporting heavy construction equipment to and from working areas. 
The 0-35,000 pound towing tractor, for example, has a major application to jet- 
fighter-type aircraft having a gross weight of 35,000 pounds. In addition to 
performing its primary function of towing aircraft, this vehicle can also reservice 
the oxygen system, landing gear struts and tires with dry compressed air, and 
while towing the aircraft to the starting position, check out the radar system and 
energize the jet engine for warmup. The new-type bomb trailer has been spe 
cifically designed to transport the “new family’’ bombs from the ammunition depot 
to the using aircraft. 

Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

The ever-increasing necessity for fulfilling the requirements for minimum turn 
around time for aircraft returning from missions has generated a need for more 
efficient bomb-servicing trailers and trucks, fuel-servicing units and aircraft- 
towing tractors. Fach of these special-purpose vehicles has been designed to 
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fulfill a specific ground operation in the accomplishment of this mission. Previous 
experience in combat operations has proven that aircraft must be reserviced in 
the shortest time possible in order to accomplish maximum operational efficiency. 
Examples of Air Force progress toward this goal is evidenced by the fact that 
the new refueling units service aircraft 3 to 5 times faster, bomb-service trucks 
and trailers carry and load more bombs in less time, and the aircraft-towing 
tractor performs the functions previously requiring 4 separate pieces of equipment. 

The vehicles within this project are subject to strict control of authorization, 
procurement, issuance, and utilization. This control is accomplished by (1) 
checking requirements with relation to Air Force progr ums, (2) examination of 
assets, (3) evaluating production capability of industry and the availability of 
materials, (4) verifying the validity of requisitions for necessity, and (5) exami- 
nation of base and unit operations to substantiate maximum utilization. 

The replacement criteria establishing an average of 10-year life of special- 
purpose vehicles was approved by Department of Defense officials in 1950. How- 
ever, this criteria is only applied to vehicles which are beyond economical repair. 
This contro! eliminates any replacement of vehicles until their economical use 
is exhausted. 

The procurement of certain special-purpose vehicles peculiar only to the Air 
Force is accomplished by the Air Force in accordance with present laws and 
regulations. Items procured through the Department of Army are purchased in 
accordance with the single-service concept, which results in lower unit costs 
through quantity buying without service competition for the product. No pro- 
curement is initiated until requirements for each vehicle are related to latest 
operating programs and analysis of material availability, feasibility of production 
and capability of industry to manufacture each item is completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with page 24 you are talking about the 
average life of these special purpose vehicles. What happens in case 
a vehicle is less than 10 years old where a survey would seem to indicate 
that it would be beyond repair? 

Major Hurro. That vehicle would be surveyed and would be at- 
trited out of the system. 

Mr. Scrrvner. And would no longer appear in inventory ? 

Major Hutrro. Would no longer be in service; that is correct. 


INVENTORY OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of the itemized types of vehicles that are to be 
procured under this program, or project, are set out on page 25. There 
is a list of quite a number of vehicles. 

Does the Air Force have any place a complete and accurate inven- 
tory of the number of vehicles it has? 

Major Hurro. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many vehicles do you have? 

Major Hurro. I do not have the exact number with me, but approxi- 
mately 189,000 of all types. 


TRACTOK, TOWING 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of these vehicles are familiar to us, but you 
have one item designated as tractor, towing, GED, 4-wheel for aircraft, 
zero—35,000-pound, GW, at a cost of $ $20,000 each, and apparently you 
will require eventually 2,060. 

Major Hutto. Yes. That isa very intricate item of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be for $20,000. 

Major Hutto. Seemingly, the $20,000 is not relatively high when we 
examine it, and I can explain that. 

This particular piece of equipment is utilized in connection with our 
jet fighters. With the use of jet fighters, especially under combat con- 
ditions, we have a requirement to reservice and get that aircraft off the 
ground and back into the air as rapidly as possible. This particular 
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vehicle will accomplish that. It will take the place of 4 types of equip- 
ment that we presently are utilizing. Those 4 types cost approximately 
$30,000, whereas this 1 costs $20,000. This vehicle will not only tow 
the jet aircraft, but will energize the engines to permit starting. It 
will also provide a source of power to check out the radar, the 
electronic equipment on that aircraft, and further, it will service 
the oxygen which the pilot must have. It also provides an air com- 
pressor ‘for servic ing the pneumatic requirements of these aircraft. 
Mr. Scrivner. This, then, is more than a mere towing vehicle. 
Major Hutto, It is more than just a tractor ; yes, sir, very definitely. 


SEMITRAILER, ADMINISTRATIVE 


Mr. Scrivner. While it does not cost much and you do not require 
many of them, item 5 is a semitrailer, administrative, 6-ton, 2-wheel. 
What is that ? 

Major Hurro. That is a semitrailer which is utilized in the field as a 
field office. It is fully equipped when we get it for taking care of com- 
plete office operation in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is just an office on wheels? 

Major Hurro. That is all it is; yes, sir. 


BASIS OF NEED FOR TOWING TRACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to return again to this towing tractor we 
were just discussing. How do you calculate your need for 2,060 of 
those? On what is that based ? 

Major Hurro. Sir, that tractor is based on jet aircraft in our 
active inventory. 

Mr. Sortvner. I would assume then if you need a tractor like this 
for your jets that we will also be faced with a request for something 
similar to this for your B-47’s and other planes. 

Major Hurro. The problem is not exactly the same. We already 
have a tractor under procurement which will provide a towing cap- 
ability. It was in our budget last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not see anything on that this year. 

Major Hurro. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have enough under contract now to satisfy 
your present needs ? 

Major Hurro. At the present time; yes, sir. 


SNOWPLOWS AND MOUNTINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Warm as it is now and as hot as it has been down in 
Texas in recent days, it seems a little bit out of plan to be discussing 
snowplows and mountings. However, I notice here you have two 
items for truck mountings for snowplows. You will need 425 for the 
114- to 2-ton trucks and 724 for the 314- to 5-ton trucks. How do you 
calculate your needs on that? 

Major Hvrro. On the first snowplow, the ton and a half, that is a 
regular commercial plow which is authorized at our Air Force bases 
to take care of the snow around the building areas, sidewalk areas and 
industrial areas. That is calculated on the basis of the annual snow- 
fall ina pastienlat vicinity in relation to the area to be cleared. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing true on the other? 
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Major Hvurro. The same thing is true on the other. It is predomi- 
nantly used for runway clearance. 


BOMB TRAILERS 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you calculate your need for 5,386 bomb 
trailers, type M-145? 

Major Hurro. That particular bomb trailer is a new item, and it is 
required in all fighter and bomber units, ammunition squadrons, sup- 
port organization, and depots. This item is calculated to support the 
programed number of missions each organization must carry out. 
(Quantities per organization vary from 14 to 60, dependent on type air- 
craft and mission. This item will be compatible with the new family 
of bombs. 


DECONTAMINATING TRUCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. I shall not go into a lot of these smaller and less 
expensive items, but I notice you have here a requirement for 819 
decontaminating trucks costing $16,538 each. What kind of a truck is 
that? 

Major Hurro. That is a special-purpose vehicle with a tank 
mounted on a 214-ton chassis. It has a special pump installed in the 
mechanism in order to provide a very fine spray for decontaminating 
very wide areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you distribute these ? 

Major Hurro. They are distributed on the basis of between 2 and 3 
per supply squadron. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many supply squadrons do you have now? 

Major Hurro. I do not have the exact number. We have backup 
and can get the information for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately how many ? 

Major Hurro. There are 309 supply squadrons. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question was that this shows 
you already have 490, in addition to the 76 which you intend to pro- 
cure. 


Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 
PRUCK, CRASH, FIRE, AND RESCUE 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is a truck, crash, fire, and rescue, type 
O-11A. The table indicates a requirement for 1,202 at a cost of $50,- 
074 each. How do you calculate that requirement and what is there 

bout this truck which makes it cost $50,000 plus? 

Major Hurro, That particular truck is calculated on the basis of 
the individual types of aircraft plus consideration for the amount of 
fuel which an aircraft does carry. As an example, one of these is 
required where there is predominantly a single engine aircraft oper- 
ation. ‘Two are required where there is predominantly a 4-engine 
operation; however, when tankers are assigned the requirement is 
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for 3. And where there is a 6-engine operation there are 4 of this 
particular type required. 

In addition, this truck is of particular necessity in our combat areas. 
We must consider battle-damaged aircraft returning from missions. 
We must consider that in many cases we will be operating from fields 
whic h are either very unimproved or which have been bombed and 
damaged. We must also consider the high fuel capacity of these 
aircraft. 

The prime consideration, whether it is in the military or in civilian 
enterprise, is the rescue of the personnel from that particular ajreraft. 
From a military standpoint we must also be very concerned with the 
number of aircraft flown in our many formations. Ordinarily in a 
combat area or under training we do not send up one aircraft and 
then send up another. There is usually formation flying, which in- 
creases the possibility of a crash. 

Also in the training program we are very concerned to insure the 
protection of crews undergoing training. We must take that aircraft 
and these crews into consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have told us what the need is. Now, what is 
the de scription of the vehicle which per forms all these necessary jobs? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it like ? 

Major Hurro, This is a special-purpose vehicle designed to pro 
vide a rescue capability. It has a special tank on it which can gener 
ate 8,000 gallons of foam which it can dispense in 3 minutes. It 
ulso has 2 turret nozzles on the front top of the vehicle which have 
a range of approximately 175 feet. It also has three smaller nozzles 
under the front bumper which can provide a wide spray to cover 
the ap proach are a. In addition, the vehicle is so protected and so 
constructed that the operating personnel are not exposed to the fire, 
in order that the vehicle can get very close and extinguish the fire 
in a very short time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAILER, NITROGEN, MOBILE, AND HIGH PRESSURI 


Mr. Scrivner. For item 21 you are only requesting 1 vehiclk 
That is a trailer, nitrogen, mobile, high pressure. What type of 
trailer is that, and why would it cost $51,000 ¢ 

Major Hurro. Colonel Bleymaier, could you help us on that trailer ? 

Colonel Bueymater. Yes,sir. That will be used in the research and 
development program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is much the same thing true relative to your refuel 
ing trailer, item 22, which is a $21,000 item, where you are requesting 
funds for two such trailer 


Colonel Buryauater. Right, sir. 


RATLROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning to project 225, we find a request for $615,000 
for “Railroad equipment.” 
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We will insert at this point in the record the explanation found in 
part I and part II and pages 26 and 27 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Project 223 7 Baeliroad: emmipeneit.sc sis Sits ask ee oe. ccd J $615, 000 
Part I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Railroad equipment is used by the Air Force in the movement of materials from 
the point of interchange with commercial carriers to warehouses on various bases 
having railroad facilities, intrabase movement of supplies and materials during 
rewarehousing programs, and movement of coal from storage points to heating 
facilities. This equipment consists of locomotives, railway box and flat cars. 


Part IL. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements presented in this fiscal year 1954 budget estimate were gen- 
erated from requests from 3 air depot wings and 2 air bases under Strategic 
Air Command (overseas). There are no specific authorizing documents to ascer- 
tain the quantity and types of railroad equipment for base utilization. However, 
prior to the assignment of railway equipment to an installation, the following 
factors are considered : 

(1) Condition of base track facilities and weight of rail. 

(2) Maximum grade and curvature of track. 

(3) Number of cars received and forwarded per month. 

(4) Number of cars switched per day. 

(5) Potential tonnage inbound and outbound. 

(6) Switching service obtainable from connecting rail carriers and charges 
assessed per car for intrabase switching. 

The experience factors utilized to determine the requirements in consonance 
with the above were developed by the Transportation Corps, and were applied to 
the requests from the aforementioned 3 depots and 2 bases to ascertain the fiscal 
year 1954 requirements. 

The requirements presented in this fiscal year 1954 budget request will provide 
for those railroad items of equipment required for new installations and units, 
which must be placed on order during fiscal year 1954 to meet the phased require- 
ment of the planned expansion program of the Air Force by the end of fiscal year 
1954. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 224, “Construction 
equipment” for which you are requesting $624,000. 
The explanation of these pieces of equipment is found in the justi- 
fications on page 29, which will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows :) 
Project 224: Construction equipment ____~-~_- - ail _..._... $624, 000 
Part I, PURPOSE AND Scope 


Construction-type equipment such as cranes, bulldozers, graders, and tractors 
are primarily utilized by aviation engineer battalions and base air installation 
offices. The missions and responsibilities of the aviation engineer battalions are 
to construct and rehabilitate air fields, roads, and other ground theaters of oper- 
ation-type facilities required exclusively to support the operations of the 
Air Force. Base air installation offices utilize this equipment in maintain- 
ing landing strips, roads, utilities, buildings, and structures. Roads are 
constantly inspected and repairs made wherever necessary to insure safe trans- 
portation of engines, food and other supplies. Maintenance work is constantly 
performed on buildings to insure longer life and service. Base utilities such as 
communications, water and heating facilities are inspected and repaired when 
necessary to give the base maximum operational capability at all times, 


Parr II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The utilization of construction-type equipment for the construction of tem- 
porary landing strips for fighter bombers, which give close support to ground 
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operations, is an integral part of success in combat operations. It is very 
essential that aviation engineer battalions, which are charged with this respon- 
sibility be fully equipped and operationally ready to perform these functions. 
Base air installation offices also must be equipped with essential construction- 
type equipment to insure maximum operations of bases at all times, 

The requirements contained in the fiscal year 1954 budget request are required 
for new organizations and units which phase into being in accordance with the 
planned expansion of the Air Force. This estimate will also provide certain re- 
quirements in accordance with the readiness reserve program and normal re- 
placement of construction equipment which is beyond economical repair. 

Mr. Scrivner. On what types of bases would we expect most of 
this heavy construction equipment to be found ¢ 

Major Hurro. Most of that construction equipment, Mr. Chairman, 
is assigned to our engineer aviation battalions. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is rather disturbing to many people many times 
to go by many of our bases and see stored there many pieces of equip- 
ment which are standing there apparently not used day after day, 
week after week, and month after month. Many of these pieces of 
equipment, of course, are located adjacent to rather large commercial 
areas, Where there are contractors who own, operate, ‘and rent that 
type of equipment. Inasmuch as these pieces of equipment are used 
so seldom, many times, and yet represent a rather large investment so 
far as the dollars are concerned, why is it not feasible for the Air 
Force—and, so far as that goes, for the other branches of the service— 
to rent some of these pieces of heavy equipment rather than to own 
them and let them sit idle on the bases? 

Major Hurro. Primarily, sir, because the majority of this type of 
equipment is required by the engineer aviation battalions, which are 
combat units. It is quite true that they do train in the ZI, but their 
principal mission is overseas in the clearing out of unimproved areas, 
the constructing of runways, the constructing of areas where buildings 
may be set up and where you can start a field operation. It would not 
be feasible under those conditions. An Air Force policy has been ini- 
tiated whereby contract services for this type equipment will be uti- 
lized by bases, when it has been determined that it will be to the best 
interest to the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is unit equipment ? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may anticipate that as of tomorrow one of 
these engineer battalions will be ordered to move from the United 
States to some foreign shore ? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Wherever it may be. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in order that they may do the job which they are 
set up to do they take with them all of the unit equipment so that it 
will be immediately available as soon as the organization reaches its 
destination ¢ 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we would see many times some of this heavy 
equipment which is quite expensive sitting around idle, it is not be- 

sause there may not be some projected use for it, but is solely because 
the immediate need is not there. 

Major Hourro, Yes, sir. 
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General Picurr. As an example of that, Mr. Chairman, when the 
Korean war started we had to move the engineer battalions from all 
the southern islands such as Guam, Okinawa, and the Philippines to 
support the Korean construction which was needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if they had not been equipped with these items 
while you might have been able to send the men there immediately 
they would have been there without the equipment necessary to do 
the job? 

General Picurr. Yes, sit 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the items in particular is a tractor, crawler 
type, 24,100-82,000 pounds drawbar pull. That is a rather large 
tractor. The cost is $14,685. What is the need for a tractor of that 
magnitude ? 

Major Hurro. This piece of equipment is used for towing scrapers, 
graders, and Turnapulls; when equipped with a dozer blade it is used 
in barpits, in pushing and loading scrapers, in piling aggregates, and 
leveling and clearing operations. This item is absolute ly essential for 
any earth-moving operation required in runway construction and 
maintenance. 

MATERIALS- HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We move next to project 225, “Materials-handling 
equipment,” for which the request is $2,540,000. The detailed explana- 
tion is found in part I and part IL of the justifications on page 31, 
which will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 225: Materials-handling equipment- IRL NIE 


Part I—PurpPosE AND Scope 


Materials-handling equipment consists of crane-type trucks, forklift trucks, 
and platform-type trucks which are utilized in performing the base functions 
of warehousing, shipping, and receiving operational equipment and supplies. 
The importance of this type equipment is evidenced by the time saved and man- 
power conserved -in performing the supply functions of an airbase. Proper 
warehousing of supplies, te provide easy accessibility, prompt delivery, and to 
fulfill the ever-present need for safety, cannot be attained without appropriate 
and adequate material-handling equipment. Solid tire, gasoline-engine driven 
forklift trucks are used in warehouse operations because of their maneuvera- 
hility in limited space. These forklift trucks can be driven into boxcars or 
flatears and unload materials essential to a base in short periods of time. Elec- 
tric, nonsparking type forklift trucks are utilized in warehousing inflammable 
materials such as dopes, paints, fuels, and ammunition. Forklift trucks are also 
of great importance in loading and unloading aircraft in that more material can 
be shipped and received in shorter periods of time thus accomplishing maximum 
utilization of aircraft 

Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

The requirements presented in the fiscal year 1954 budget request will provide 
materials-handling equipment required for new organizations and bases which 
phase into being in consonance with the planned expansion of the Air Force. 
This estimate will also provide certain requirements in accordance with the 
readiness reserve program and replacement of material-handling equipment 
which is beyond economical repair. 

Mr. Scrivner. Turning to your itemized detail, on page 32 we find 
again a request for tractors. You state that your total requirement 
will be 2,514, that you now have 1,604, that you still need 910, but that 
at this time you are procuring 198, which indicates that you are on a 
gradual buildup. The cost of each one of them is $2,076. 
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I have seen and other Members of Congress have seen and mem- 
bers of the public have seen hundreds and thousands of tractors seat- 
tered throughout the service. How do you justify this need and this 
requirement ¢ 

Major Hurro. This particular tractor is a rather small piece of 
equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Only 2,000 pounds. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; 2,000-pound drawbar pull. It is a com- 
mercial item. Its prime purpose is in the industrial warehouse area. 
It. is utilized to tow several warehouse trailers both in the buildings. 
along the ramps where the railroad cars must unload the supplies, and 
also between buildings and as a general utility item for maintenance 
for air bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a tractor such as we see around all commercial 
warehouses ? 

Major Hutro. You will find it around all commercial warehouses : 
ves, sir: very definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next four items are forklift trucks, ranging 
from 3,000 pounds to 6,000 pounds to 15,000 pounds, and finally 18,000 
pounds. Sometimes when you look the situation over, as we do here, 
we find requirements for forklift trucks which are quite large. Here 
you have asked for 4,200 forklift trucks. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where in the world will you use 4,200 forklift trucks? 

Major Hurro. Those forklifts are utilized both within our depots 
in the ZI and overseas and also at our installations. They are utilized 
in the warehouse area both to lift, load, transport, and unload and 
store various types of material. They are also utilized in outside areas 
for outside storage to accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many depots do you have? How many instal- 
lations do you provide for? 

Major Hurro. So far as depots are concerned, that covers 15 depots. 
It also covers the bases in the program. This might be off the record. 

(Discusion off the record.) 

Major Hutto. In addition, they are utilized within some of the 
tactical units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you need so many different types? Cer- 
tainly an 18,000-pound capacity truck would lift 15,000 pounds. 

Major Hurro. Let us take an example, sir. The size and the lift is 
determined both by the type of material you must handle, the space 
inside the warehouse, and the configuration of the warehouse itself. 
The 18,000-pound forklift, with a 210-inch lift, is used specifically 
with certain munitions. 

Mr. Scrivner. 15,000 pounds is pretty heavy. 

Major Hutro. However, at the same time that 15,000 pounds is a 
maximum limit. It will not handle the items of the size and weight 
that this 18,000-pound fork must lift. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you follow much the same method of caleulating 
the needs as you have described before? That is, you calculate the 
number of depots and the number of bases and the capacity of mate- 
rial which must pass through there? 
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Major Hurro. Yes, sir; the tonnage. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you know that if there is a certain amount of 
tonnage which goes through one of these installations per day you can 
make a rough estimate of the number of trucks you require to handle 
that volume of material ? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now that you have 3,258 of these on hand, there is 
no way you can get by with those without increasing your number 
by 300 or 400 this year ? 

Major Hurro. No, sir; we feel that we could not. We are asking 
for about 400 more for klifts. It might be significant to mention that, 
although we have 3,258 shown as assets, they are primarily the World 
War II type vintage. Some of those are ready to be attrited out of 
the system. A good share of these we are requesting funds for are 
for the repl: wcement of those. 

Mr. Scrivner. Major, you seem to know this machinery pretty well. 

Major Hurro. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long have you been working at it? 

Major Hurro. I have been in this particular business for about 2 
years. I have been in the Air Force for 11 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. You seem to have a very good grasp of the detailed 
information relative to the types of equipment which have been 
presented to us. 

Major Hurro. Thank you, sir. We share the same concern that 
you do. 

Mr. Hruska. Major, may I ask you this: In the assets are there 
included any units which are on order and not delivered yet? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; that takes into consideration not only what 
we have in use but funds which you have already appropriated where 
we have the item on order undelivered. 

Mr. Hruska. And the total requirements are geared to an eventual 
120-wing strength or program in the Air Force, which would be 
reflected in the first wtnaae of total requirements? Is that the way 
this is set up? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we have not put these sheets in the record, 
just as a matter of illustration, Mr. Hruska, inasmuch as this is rather 
short, we will insert in the record the table on page 32. 

(The table is as follows :) 
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Project 225: Materials-handling equipment 
| 


Total | | Net | | 


’ |} Tre | re- | Unit | Quan-| Total 
Ign | Nomenclature quire- Assets ouies os x pe 
ments ments | | 
1 | Tractor, light-duty, 4 wheels, 2-wheel drive, 
2,000-pound DBP, GED 2,514 1, 604 910 | $2,076 198 $411, 048 
2 | Truck, fork, gas-powered, 3,000-pound ca- 
pacity, 144-inch lift, solid tires 1, 609 1, 268 341 3, 877 81 314, 037 
3 Truck, fork, gas-powered, 6,000-pound ca- 
pacity, 168-inch lift, solid tires 2, 009 1, 670 339 4, 792 52 249, 184 
4 | Truck, fork, gas-powered, 15,000-pound ca- | 
pacity, 210-inch lift, pneumatic tires 54l 285 256 7,934 188 | 1, 491, 592 
5 | Truck, fork lift, 18,000-pound capacity, 108- 
inch forks, 210-inch lift, pneumatic tires 41 35 6 | 12,281 6 73, 686 
Total..... hms 2, 539, 547 


Mr. Scrivner. That shows the following information: First you 
have calculated what you need, for the total requirements for the 
120-wing Air Force, which is the first column. 

Major Hurro. Could I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Major Hurro. This particular requirement would not cover fully 
the 120-wing plan. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are building up to it. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. But for the purpose of illustration, for not only this 
but the other items in the first column you present to us a figure which 
you have calculated will be the total you require. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, working on your actual inventory of the items 
you have now on hand you add ‘to that the number of those same items 
which you have already ordered. In other words, those are items for 
which you have obligated the money, where the contract has been let 
and you are now waiting delivery ? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that having substracted what you refer to as 
“assets,” either on hand or on order, that leaves a balance of what you 
still require in the future ¢ 

Major Hutro. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you have set out after that the cost of each one 
of these items. The next column then shows how many of that 
particular item you intend to procure with the money which is made 
available in this appr opriation. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, the last column is merely a multi- 
plication of the number you are going to order this year, times the cost. 

Major Hurro. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. That completes consideration of this item. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


General AseNstIo. Our witness in the next area, program 230, is 
General Blake, Director of Communications, Headquarters, USAF. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this time we will insert in the record page 34 of 
the justifications. 

(The document is as follows :) 
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PROGRAM 230: ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by objects 









Proj er ell ata 1953 esti- 1954 esti- 
No seaee 1952 actual mate mate 
(1 (2 3 (4 (5 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
231 | UHF communications equipment $53, 947, 393 $14, 162, 000 
232 | Ident ifics ation (IF F) equipment 10, 251, 422 40, 379, 000 
233 Command communications systems ' 799 : 5, 195, 000 
234 | Navig gational-aid equipment 56, 856, 170 60, 793, 561 71, 160, 000 
235 | Tactical electronics equipment 165, 068, 273 171, 157, 287 138,'835, 000 
236 | Communications security equipment 64, 090 6, 039, 854 4, 202, 000 
237 Military amateur radio systems 0 164, 0 
238 | Organizational and base communications equipment 44, 204, 0/21 34, 194, 2, 576, 000 
239 | Class IV communications equipment 10, 600, 000 20, 348, 758 39, 222, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program. -- 356, 421, 168 441, 435, 539 315, 731, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 

1953 and prior-program year funds 83, 856, 419 


Total direct obligations Aa 356, 421, 168 441, 435, 539 399, 587, 419 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


238 | Organizational and base communications equipment 54, 025 1, 676, 497 2, 424, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 54, 025 1, 676, 497 2, 424, 000 
Total obligations a a 356, 475, 193 443, 112, 036 402, 011, 419 


The “Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 and prior- 
year funds” shown above in the amount of $83,856,419, are applicable to the 
following projects 








Project 231: UHF communication equipment ‘ ......-.. $8, 990, 592 
Project ‘ Identification (IFF) equipment_ ete . 8,501, 970 
Project 233: Command communications system . 9,344, 205 
Project 234: Navigational-aid equipment __- = Btn aig 11, 251, 805 
Project 5: Tactical electronics equipment . : 24, 769, 32 
Project 236: Communications security equipment 1, 152, 990 
Project 238: Organizational and base communications equipment_ . 19, 183, 368 
Project 239: Class IV communications equipment 5, 662, 668 

Total ao 4 __ 88, 856, 419 


Items to be obligated during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 and prior-year 
funds 


Program 230: Electronics and communications equipment__- $83, 856, 419 


Project 231: UHF communications equipment : 
1. Tubes, receivers, batteries, and other components that support 
Air Force-procured AN/GRC-32, TRC-32, PRC—14, and 
MRC-—20 systems _ alee 3 wate 1, 784 
2. Awaiting form 1080 from CAA for “reimbursement of work 
accomplished in support of the Air Force navigational-aid 
program ‘ 917, 946 
3. Spare tubes, depot spare components, and engineering ¢ ‘cht inges 
in connection with Air Force-procured AN/TRC-32 sys- 


296 


tems ; 632, 065 
4. Peculiar types of test equipment in support of UHF systems 1, 220, 156 
5. Power generators, PU—58/G, for Air Force control towers____ 2, 280, 128 
6. Airborne UHF/DF receivers, AN/ARA-25 Sle ; 1, 696, 001 


First-destination transportation gj. Aad 460, 000 


PN oe teen ekin ds tia eeide dal aie cae a 8, 990, 592 
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Project 232: Identification (IFF) equipment : 
1. Tubes, antennas, and other components that support Air 


Foree-procured LFF end equipments pbikeatees : yoy 724 

2. Peculiar test equipment in support of IFF sy ystems_ sateen tale sects CEG Cee 
3. Firet-destination ..traneportetiot.. 2.16 ——sndsicnsnponcdemence 247, 000 
a evel tainté Ob ale bed Pr ee a 501, 970 


Vroject 233: Command communications system : 
1. Commercial equipment and services in support of the NEAC 


communications system i = ~ 952,212 
2. Common types of converters and transmitters in support of 

the Air Force global communications systems__-_- 1, 261, 955 
8. Power generator in support of the Air Force global communi- 

cations systems. ~~~ eisttamene a a 3, 187, 270 


4. Commercial types of tr: ansforme rs, terminal ‘equip me ent, and 
consoles in support of the Air Force global communica- 
ORE SIME. occ neweun Ss ecebtn anal Coes nt Silos 1, 653, 642 


5. Common types of receivers, transmitters, teletype equipment, 
and components in support of Air Force global communica- 


tions systems : Sabie ai an baci 2, 154, 126 
6. First-destination transportation... --_ AO 185, 000 
<P e ae . : ; ; a 9, 344, 205 


Project 234: Navigational-aid equipment: 
1. Peculiar test equipment and depot spare parts in support of 
Air Force-procured CPN-4, CPN-18, and FRN-12A naviga- 





tional systems___—- sie 2 ce oalitaes 53,482 
2. Power generators for AN/CPN—4 and CPN-1S8 systems ; 577, 999 
3. Tubes, antennas, and other components in support of Air 
Foree-procured CPN-4 and CPN-I1S8 systenis 1, 121, 226 
4. eculial test equipment in support of AN/URD-2 and Air 
Force-procured navigational systems oa sataieaneiatattlanmee’s ali SG 
5. First-destination transportation__- aie Lae ad 1, 0738, 000 
Total - a, - ee Liidadtee 22,808. 306 


Project 235: Tactical electronics equipment : 
1. Tuning units and receivers for APR-9 and SLA-1 ECM equip- 


ment i Side i 772, 204 
2. Magne tron tubes, depot spares, and peculiar test equipme nt 
for FPS-3, MSQ, and MPS-—11 radar systems__.-_____ 11, 940, 092 


3. Tubes, antennas, AN/PRR+4, APA-74, SLA-2, and TPQ- 
S systems in support of the Air Force ECM and AC&W 


systems —_- Sie Scttpeniliaenn we 8, 488, 025 
4. AN/ALE-1 and AN) ARR SA ECM equipment bee dhs. wt 1, 800, 000 
5. First-destination transportation-_._._.._....-.....____- es I, 769, 000 


Total ninth Sipe — metered ectiilnaainnc ee apianeinilicetaiis 24, 769, 321 


Project 236: Communications security equipment: 
1. Depot spare parts and components in support of security 


communications systems __..-....--.-__ le chin ch sailcdiaedecibiea 807, 992 
2. Communication security equipment____-_--~- . 116, 640 
3. Receivers and teletype equipment in support of the Air Force 

security service cies i eae acaeta desk otlaaete- ts hnaws 194, 358 
4. First-destination transportation bid... ee 2 oo 34, 000 


EK csi saan i alts ——— a oe eT 1, 152, 990 
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Project 238: Organizational and base communications equipment : 
1. Commercial-type receivers, transmitters, and teletype equip- 


ment_ a a sa tet Pee de ere a ed $792, 929 
2. Components for Air Force communications security equip- 
eee as ee ee ee eal 2g 257, 847 


3. Common radio, telephone, and ‘teletype systems (FGC-6, 
FRC-27, GRC-26, VRC-19, TCC-23, TTC-7, etc.) in sup- 


port of Air Force T/O & E units_____- ccmncamacd= Lis Oe Coe 
= Firecuestination transportation... ne enn--s 296, 000 
OCt.2—. ae en 


edt eas Jobe ull 1, 188, 368 


Project 239: Class ITV communications equipment : 
1. Telegraph switchboards, batteries, cable, converters, tele- 
graph repeaters, amplifiers, and telegraph reperferators 
in support of Air Force communications projects______-_- 5, 009, 668 
2. First-destination transportation___.__.._-_.-.------_- ~~ 653, 000 


Total pam 5esnencennaciekn ees a 5, 662, 668 
Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Blake. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Brake. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
electronics and communications equipment program 230 provides for 
the communications-electronics equipment required to support the Air 
Force program. ‘These funds provide for: (1) The major items of 
equipment, (2) the initial issue of spare parts for the end items, (3) 
certain items of test equipment peculiar to the end item, and (4) the 
transportation of equipment from the factories to the Air Force. The 
unit costs included in this request are based upon either current con- 
tract costs or manufacturers’ current estimates. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I break in there? 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you give us some examples at this time? Take 
No. 1, for instance, and follow it on through. Take a major item and 
tell us what you mean by an initial issue of spare parts for the end 
item, with an illustration of the type of test equipment peculiar to 
this one piece of electronics, or whatever you are going to use as an 
example. 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the transportation we understand. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


General Biake. I think a good example would be the ARC 3 

Mr. Scrivner. First interpret ARC for us. 

General Biaxe. ARC is a designation which stands for aircraft 
radio communications equipment. It is a designation used jointly 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force, to designate electronics equip- 
ment. The 34 is simply a serial number assigned to this particular 
equipment. 

This is an ultra high-frequency transmitting and receiving set used 
to provide communications between aircraft and ground station. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be an end item ? 

General Buaxe. That would be an end item; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by initial spares; and then give 
vs an example of the initial spares. 
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General Biaxe. The initial spare parts are bought on a percentage 
basis. If there is no previous consumption experience, as there would 
not be in the case of a new item such as ARC 34, this is bought on a 
percentage basis. It is bought on the basis of 40 percent. This is a 
reduction, ine identally, from previous years’ budgets. 

This percentage is applied to buy the spare parts which are used to 
repair that. set when it becomes defective, or also the complete sets 
which provide for the maintenance pipeline support and requirements 
of that kind. 

Mr. Hruska. What was the previous percentage on an item of this 
kind ? 

General Buake. Sixty percent, sir. It has been reduced this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand what is meant by initial spares. Der 
haps some of those who read the record do not. When you refer to 
initial spares you mean that when we buy a new piece of equipment, 
such as this ARC 34, we know that there will be certain parts which 
inust be replaced. 

General Biake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when we buy a new set, at the same time we are 
procering that set from the manufacturer, we also get these parts 

vhich you feel will be the ones which must be replaced. We are doing 
it as we get the new set because in making the order that way many 
times, and perhaps most often, you are able to get these parts at a better 
price than you would be able to do if you waited until later to procure 
the spare parts by themselves. 

General Brake. Not only that, sir, but there is also the situation 
that the sets can be repaired as soon as they go out of commission 
rather than later on. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you will have the spare parts deliv 
ered right at the same time you get the radio itself ? 

General Biaxe. Well, it is delivered along with the contract. 

Mr. Scrrvner. That is right. 

General Asensio. I think it becomes quite obvious, because as people 
will compare this equipment and measure it with their own radio and 
television sets, they know their tubes have a way of going out very 
inconveniently. This happens much more often in airer: ft, with the 
heavy vibration the aircraft experiences, Consequently, the need for 
immediate repair to reestablish communications is quite evident. 

General Buiake. I think there is another aspect of this problem 
which should be thoroughly understood. That is the requirement for 
additional sets over and above the number for a specific number of air- 
craft, because these sets require overhaul. The way this is done is by 
putting a replacement set in and sending the set back for overhaul. 
This floating population of sets for that purpose is included in the 
second item I described. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The third item is test equipment ? 

General Bakr. Our test equipment falls into two categories. First 
is that which we call common-test equipment, which is used for more 
than one electronics item, as for example a tube checker. This is 
called common. Peculiar test equipment is that which is associated 
only with a particular end item. We try to keep this to the bare 
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minimum, of course, because it means we can kill 2 birds with 1 stone 
if we can use common-test equipment. Where peculiar items are nec- 
essary they are bought with the end item or associated with the end 
item. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in buying an ARC 34, having studied that 
particular item, you know that there will be « sd 1in parts of that radio 
which cannot be tested by your common-use equipment 

General Buiake. Yes, sir; or certain adjustments made in the set as 
a whole. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, therefore, you obtain the test equipment which 
will be used in connection with this one particular type of set ? 

General Bake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Please continue with your statement. 

General Brake. The communications-electronics program is recog- 
nized as a vital part of air operations. Modern airpower cannot be 
employed successfully without it. It is a carefully devised program 
which is based on the aircraft program, the air base program, and the 
latest proven operational concepts. The prime objectives of this pro- 
gram are: 

1. To continue the replacement of World War IL equipment, now 
obsolescent, with new and improved devices to meet our present-day 
operations requirements ; 

To provide the electronic equipment required for the defense of 
the United States and its approaches, for Alaska, and for our forces 
wherever deployed ; 

To provide modern radar and other electronic equipments for 
the control of our tactical air operations in support of the ground 
forces; 

To develop an increased capability for electronic warfare ; 

To insure an all-weather operating capability by providing the 
essential modern navigational aids; and 

To establish a secure and effective command communications sys- 
tem for the control of Air Force combat and logistical operations. 

Three significant decisions, all resulting in a reduced budget, have 
been considered in preparing this fiscal year 1954 estimate: 

1. Funds for mobilization and readiness reserve equipments have 
been included only when failure to do so would mean a greater expend- 
iture of funds to meet these requirements at some future date by 
reopening production lines. 

When no experience factor existed, initial spare parts provision- 
ing was reduced to 20 percent for ground items and 40 percent for 
airborne items. 

3. Airborne retrofit of ultra-high frequency and _ identification 
friend or foe is provided for aircraft which will remain in the active 
inventory for at least one year after retrofit. 


RATE OF ORLIGATION 


During the past 3 fiscal years the rate of obligation in the 230 pro- 
gram has admittedly been unsatisfactory. Recognizing this fact, as 
well as the urgency of securing up-to-date communications-electronics 
equipment, the Air Force has taken several important steps. Among 
these are: 
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Placing additional emphasis on research and development and 
the streamlining of procurement procedures by locating the elements 
responsible for these operations at a single location ; 

2. Establishing sounder programing data through publication of 
an Air Force communications-electronics program ; 

Modernizing tables of equipment and allowances; and, 

}. Standardizing equipment with the other services. 

Careful attention has been given to all aspects of procurability for 
this program. It has had the personal attention of the commanding 
general, Air Materiel Command. We are positive that the items will 
be procurable during fiscal year 1954. 


FINANCING REQUIREMENTS 


The total financing required to completely satisfy the Air Force 
needs for communications and electronics equipment is not included 
in this request. In order to keep this request to a practical mini- 
mum, request for funds for certain equipment has been deferred. 
After careful analysis, the items and quantities deferred fall into the 
following categories: 

1. Follow-on orders for equipment, currently in production, which 
can be obtained in a relatively short time ; 

2. Items which are required, but for which production specifica- 
tions will not be available for contractual action during fiscal year 
1954; and, 


3. Items for which maximum production capacity has not been es- 
tablished. To accelerate production and delivery of these items would 
result in excessive tooling and overtime costs. 

Other reviewing authorities and I have personally reviewed and 
screened the requirements, item by item. Reductions were made 
the total fund requirements and, as stated previously, certain items 
have been deferred for financing at a later date. 

In summary, the 230 program reflects the minimum realistic opera- 
tional requirements of the Air Force which, all factors considered, are 
capable of achievement. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statement for the total 
program. 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning to your statement on page 2 you state that 
one of the objectives is to develop an increased capability for electronic 
warfare. You may want to discuss that off the record. 

General Biakr. Yes, sir; I believe this would need to be off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION PLANNING 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 3, referring to paragraph No. 1, do I under- 
stand from that the fact is that in some instances you are continuing 
to procure certain materials in order to keep your productive lines 
operating ? 

General Biaxer. No, sir: I do not believe that quite expresses the 
thought here. We have quite a large program for mobilization and 
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eadiness reserve equipment. However, in the interest of keeping the 
mee this year at the lowest practicable minimum we have included 
in our presentation for 1954 ar those kinds of items which, if we 
do not purchase them with 1954 funds, will cause the production 
lines for those particular Te of equipment to close down, Other 
requirements besides mobilization will be met. The production line 
would then be closed and we would have lost our chance. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are keeping the production lines going so that 
you will not have to close down the line and perhaps at a later date 
open it up, which would do two things; increase the cost, as well as 
cause a loss of time. 

General Buaxer. Yes, sir. Colonel Gugliotta can give examples if 
you would like. He is in charge of the production planning aspect. 

Colonel Guetiorra. The schedule in green shows the quantities of 
items we are budgeting for here and it gives at what time they will 
be coming out of production. Considering the lead time required 
from the time we get appropriations until we get them into produc- 
tion, you will note there that we could have a spacing between the 
red and green; the red being current year’s production in dollars and 
the green being the dollars we are asking for. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, from this chart, there are included in 
this request some items which require a rather considerable lead time. 

Colonel Guentorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, item 2. Is that n-o-w ? 

Colonel Guetiorra. That is “NOW.” The procurement specifica- 
tions available now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Gueisorra. Lead time, column 2, shows it takes 10 months 
from the time we get obligation authority until we can get an item 
under production from those points. Measuring from July of this 
year, when we would get obligation authority, on out for 10 months, 
it would show the time we would start getting production from the 
dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see the 10 months. 

Colonel Gueriorra. Starting from July of this year on over. 

General Biake. Item No. 2, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Gueurorra. In that particular case it was December. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Take item 15. 

General Biaxr. APN 69. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Buake. Total lead time, 30 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thirty months, according to this scale, even with 
the money made available now? 

Colonel Gueriorra. We start getting it in January of 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. When would you expect to place your orders { 

Colonel Gueriorra. We would place the orders this year and get 
the item in January of 1956 on this particular item. That is where 
the green starts. 

Mr. Hruska. When do you place your order? Is that in the 
6 months? 

Colonel Guettorra. During that time; that is right, sir. 
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Mr. Hruska. During the 6 months following the availability of 
the money. 

Colonel Guetiorra. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. That is the 6 over here; it is 24 months beyond for 
production. 

Colonel Gueitorra. That is right, sir. That covers the time to go 
out and survey the capability of the competitive plants and come bac ck 
and analyze their cost estimates and capabilities and engineering 
evaluations and sign the contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. The way I calculate it, it does not come out, because 
your fiscal 1954 will be available, theoretically, at least, the 1st of July 
of this year 

Colonel Gueuiorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Add 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if you would add 6 months, that would bring 
you up to the Ist of January 1954. 

Colonel Guerrorra. That is right. Add 2 years. It starts in the 
green. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the red ? 

Colonel Guetrorra. The red is this year’s money, 

Mr. Hruska. The expenditure of this year’s money ? 

Colonel Gueurorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. We would not spend any of this appropriation unt! 
the Ist of July 1955, 2 years hence ? 

General Braker. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to meet a prior commitment, the committee 
will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, May 29, 1953. 
CENTRAL LOCATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. We will con- 
tinue our hearings. 

When we stopped yesterday evening we had before us Brig. Gen. 
Gordon A. Blake, Director of Communications. 

Returning again to your statement, General, on page 3 you have a 
subparagraph at the bottom of the page telling some of the steps you 
have taken to make some changes. One of the steps was to locate 
the elements responsible for these operations—I assume that is re- 
search and development operations—at a single location. What is 
the extent of that? Where is it? 

General Buaxke. The location is Griffiss Air Force Base at Rome, 
N. Y. The colocation consisted of transferring activities of the Air 
Materiel Command concerned with the buying of certain electronics 
equipment at the same station where the research and development 
center, which deals with the same kind of equipment, is located. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that in the same general area where part of the 
electronics is manufactured ¢ 

General Biaxe. The virtue of proximity applies not only to having 
the research and development and production together, but also the 
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northeastern part of the United States is generally the center of 
gravity of this industry. 


PRODUCTION LINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then on page 4 when you are discussing the financing 
of electronics requirements, you also make the statement that the 
carom Be, orders for equipment currently in production can be ob- 
tained in a relatively short time. In other words, inasmuch as you 
have iii tion lines alre: ady going and inasmuch as you have made 
this change, placing the procurement section of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand in that vicinity, plus other changes now due to the elimination 
of delays in time, communications, and in substance the elimination 
of some red tape, you have been able to cut your lead time for pro- 
curement to a shorter period than had been previously in effect. 

General Brake. Yes, sir. In the case of this comment here, para- 
graph 1 on page 4, we have deferred items which have short lead times. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are concentrating on the longer 
lead time items, which is commonsense ? 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And deferring the procurement of the shorter lead 
time items, which is just a natural conclusion. You cannot use the 
short lead time items until you have procured the long lead time 
items anyway. 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is no use of having in being a large in- 
ventory and a heavy investment in short lead time items. 

General Brake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So by delaying the procurement of those items to a 
more logical and reasonable date you have eliminated some demand 
for funds in this appropriation. 

General Buiaxe. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another reason the request could be smaller is due 
to the fact that in looking over your proposed procurement program 
and making a resurvey of the program which had been made in the 
development of certain items you have found that there are some of 
them which have not progressed sufficiently far to be now available 
for procurement. 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. We have squeezed out every last article 
on which there is any risk to be taken from the standpoint of avail- 
ability of procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. It just stands to reason that merely because you have 
something in either the field stage of research or which has progressed 
a little further to where it is being developed as a usable item, if it 
has not gone far enough to prove feasible and practical, that there is 
no reason or urgency “for putting out contracts to get it until it has 
been pretty well shaken down and proved out. 

General Biaxe. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in looking over some of the proposed procure- 
ments there were some items which, when the original 1954 budget was 
made, you have now found have not reached the stage where they are 
immediately ready for manufacture and procurement; and you had to 
start working on this many, many months ago; is that correct ? 
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General Biake. Yes, sir; there are no half-baked items in this 
budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Then, looking further over your field of 
procurement for electronics, just as we have met delays in other 
lines of activity you have found that there are some plants where you 
thought maximum production capacity would be reached by this 
time but due to unforeseeable de ‘lays of many different kinds they have 
not yet reached that stage of capacity which would warrant the going 
into all-out production at this time. 

General Biake. Yes, sir. And in addition in this category there 
is a question of added sources by which we could get increa sed pro- 
duction but only at increased cost. So we have deferred in many 
cases items of that kind in the interest of keeping unit costs down. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, where you are compelled either 
through the way it has been planned or through the necessity of the 
situation which has arisen to go into what has been commonly called 
a crash program—in other words, when you turn on all the heat and 
get everything available just as rapidly as you can—you go into a 
situation where because of that demand for speed you have to have a 
higher cost than you normally would have, due to many reasons; one 
of the factors, of course, being overtime, which must in this day and 
age mean that it would cost you $1 to make it on Friday, would cost 
you $1.50 to make it on Saturday, and would cost you $2 to make it 
on Sunday. So you have looked over some of these programs and find 
that the crash activity is not necessary and that you can go forward 
in an orderly manner to develop these plants and get these pieces of 
equipment for production. 

General Braker. I think a splendid example of this is in the air 
borne IFF equipment, which, of course, we would dearly love to have 
in all of our aircraft; but to get them on a short-term basis would 
require just such a crash program as you are mentioning, with the 
attendant high cost, so it is phased over a period of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical, because on many of your aircraft 
while it would be nice to have it they are so situated that the immediate 
need probably does not exist. In other words, when you get back in 
the Zone of Interior the need for IFF equipment is not the same as 
when you get either to Korea or the United Kingdom or in Europe. 
The chances constantly decrease as to any of these planes being in the 
need for such equipment. 

General Biake. The degree of calculating risk will vary with where 
we are. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Are there any questions on the general 
statement, Mr. Hruska ? 

Mr. Hruska. No, I have no questions. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. We are talking now about the entire appropriation 
entitled “Major procurement other than aircraft.” 

Mr. Jackovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are your obligations as of April 30? 

Mr. Jacxovicn. $711,771,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the expenditures as of April 30? 
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Mr. Jackovicu. $491.296,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include reimbursements ? 

Mr. Jackovicn. Sir, that excludes reimbursements. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you anticipate the picture will be at the 
end of the fiscal year ? 

General Asensio, Expenditures for fiscal year 1953 are estimated 
at $650 million, sir. 

Mr. Scrivnrx. And the unobligated balance? 

Mr. J ackovicH. The unobligated balance on June 30, 1953, will be 
$313 

Mr. Sc RIVNER. As the picture now looks, you would have a trifle 
more than $400 million to obligate in the last 2 months of the year, 
as compared to the obligation in 10 months of $711 million, which 
vgain brings up the same picture we have seen so many, many times 
which is so unsatisfactory, to the effect that there will be obligated in 
the last 60 days of the year funds at a much, much higher rate than 
in the earlier months. I do not think it is necessary to dwell on that 
any further, because it has been discussed so many times in so many 
Committees on Appropriations. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, Mr. Chairman, in this instance while there 
is that much available, the bulk of the $313 million, as I understand it, 
will not be obligated within the next 60 days but rather will be 
obligated in the first quarter of the fiscal year 1954; is that true? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; that will not be obligated by June 30. 

Mr. Hruska. The bulk of it will not be? 

General Asensro. All of it will not be, sir. It will be a carryover 
until fiseal 1954. 


Mr. Hruska. Was thata aes of the $400 million ? 
¥ 


Mr. Scrivner. No, they had said that $313 million would be un- 
obligated, so that was not considered. We were talking about a 
potential obligation authority of $1,227 million. 

To save time, as we have gone down through here in the record give 
us the obligations and expenditures for each ] project. 

General Asensto. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have the total here. It is not necessary to go 
into what makes it up 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; we will put that in the record. 

(The information follows: ) 





Major procurement other than aircraft obligations and expenditures during fiscal 
year 1953 against available funds (excludes comparative transfer of obligations 
reflected in the detailed justification of the budget estimates) 


[In thousands] 


Detail Obligations | Expenditures 


Weapons 7 27 
Ammunition __ Aah , 634 


Total program 210, weapons and ammunition._. 5 7, 661 


General purpose vehicles. _ - 4 3, 20% 76, 044 
Special purpose vehicles- 7, 842 87, 171 
Railroad equipment , 825 3, 159 
Construction equipment 5, 42 57, 345 
Materials handling equipment , 882 370 
Marine equipment. - ), 4 3, 475 


Total program 220, ground powered and marine equipment wid 
UHF communications equipment { 

Identification (IF F) equipment OF , 123 
Command communications system 

Navigational aid equipment 54, 3 3, 053 
Tactical electronics equipment 5 2 
Communications security equipment 3, 35% 150 
Organizational and base communications equipment 35, 29, 894 
Class IV communications equipment 25, 692 0 


Total program 230, electronics and communications equipment 7,4 7, 316 


Mobile training units 

Counterpart training devices 

Radio and radar trainers 

Aerial targets and related equipment. -- 
Total program 250, training equipment 


Meteorological equipment 

Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment 

Photographic equipment 

Printing and reproduction equipment. 

Test equipment 

Flying field and shop equipment 

Utilities equipment 

Food service equipment 

Laundry and dry cleaning equipment 
Total program 270, other major equipment 148, 380 

Classified project ’ 42, 428 
Total wha ha, ai bined ae - \ 1, 227, 889 


Uurra-Hieo Frequency CoMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will consider project 231, which 
relates to the ultra-high frequency communications equipment, for 
which you are requesting $14,162,000. 

Much of that request has been brought about by reason of the fact 
that back in 1948 in the redistribution of radio channels there was 
allocated to the Air Force what has been referred to as ultra-high fre- 
quency, where prior to that time all of your planes had been equipped 
with the very high frequency channel, so that it became necessary 
beginning 5 years ago to enter into a transition program placing 
in your planes the UHF radio units instead of the VHF. How has 
that progressed? Has that program of transition been completed so 
that we are now pretty well along in having the UHF equipment in 
all of our airplanes? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it would be in the new airplanes becatise 
that would be initial equipment. 
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General Buake. Progress has been made by the Air Force in its 
conversion program to the point where actual UHF operations have 
begun. The minimum UHF facility requirements have been imple- 
mented in the zone of interior. We have limited stations operating 
in the overseas areas. Production forecasts indicate that future pro- 
duction will continue to permit orderly implementation of this 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do in the meantime, until that 
transition is completed ? 

General Biake. en the transition program it is, of course, 
necessary to operate both UHF and VHF. 

Mr. Scrivner. Both U a and VHF? 

General BLake. Yes, si 

Mr. Scrivner. That, of course, is an added expense, but it is a 
decision which has already been made and something about which 
we can now do nothing. 

General BLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except to go ahead and complete the transition at 
the earliest possible moment. A great deal of the money here re- 
quested is for the purpose of carrying that program on; is that correct ? 

General Biaxe. It is entirely devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 35 
of the justifications, and although it is a repetition we will insert the 
very detailed explanation of the program shown on pages 36 and 37. 

(The information follows: ) 


Project 231: UHF communications equipment , $14,162,000 


Parr I—PwuRPOSE AND Scopr 


This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of UHF (ultra-high fre- 
quency) radio communications equipment required by the Air Force to support 
the expansion to revised force objectives. 

The UHF conversion program is a continuation of the Air Force portion of 
a combined Air Force-Navy program to convert air-traffic control operations 
of the military from the VHF (very-high frequency) spectrum to the UHF (ultra- 
high frequency) spectrum. The lack of adequate frequencies in the VHF band 
for combined tactical operations makes it mandatory that the conversion be 
accomplished as soon as possible. The Inter-Departmental Radio Advisory 
Committee has assigned to military aviation the UHF range of 225 to 400 mega 


cycles. 
Parr II—JvstTirIcaTION OF FuNpsS REQUESTED 


Minimum requirements are reflected in this estimate to continue the phaseu 
conversion processes at only those installations active or to be active under the 
expansion program. The production and delivery of both airborne and ground 
sets procured with prior-year appropriations is under way at this time with some 
of the equipment already installed. The fiscal year 1954 increment must be 
placed on procurement at the earliest date to permit a balanced installation 
program throughout the Air Force. 

The conversion to UHF operations has resulted in a phased requirement for 
installation of radio equipment at all airbases (flying fields) active or to be 
active in the expanded program. Equipment is programed for each installation 
of that type in accordance with the list of airbases which are currently in exist- 
ence today, together with the projected list of bases to be activated in-fiscal year 
1954 and future years as required. Each control tower at those bases is provided 
a complement of equipment in accordance with the anticipated air-traffic load 
to be realized in the performance of the mission of those bases. The numbers 
and types of wings, separate squadrons, etc., to utilize each specific base is pre- 
determined and the resulting numbers and types of UHF radio equipment required 
to meet operational needs is predicated on that projected deployment. In addi- 
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tion to Air Force bases, there are instances where it is known that the military 
aircraft will fly the Federal airways and a requirement is developed accordingly 
for the installation of UHF radio equipment in certain CAA-controlled airport 
facilities. UHF radio equipment is also required for use with aircraft control 
and warning systems and tactical control groups. 

The types of equipment are limited to those deemed most adequate, quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively, to do the job as dictated by operational neces 
sity, with the least possible cost to the Air Force. Studies and tests are con- 
ducted at every echelon of the Air Force to assist in the determination of the 
requirements. Results of maneuvers and exercises are analyzed to ascertain 
operational need, suitability, ete. Reports from field commanders in all theaters 
of operations are carefully screened. Technical and other recommendations are 
solicited from the civilian industry. In many instances action is predicated 
upon the dictates of the geographical area in which it is intended to use an item 
of equipment (this includes atmospheric conditions encountered as well as the 
terrain). This reservoir of data leaves no stone unturned to continue the im- 
provement of operational methods; the inception of communications shortcuts 
as realized through current operations, study, and testing; development processes 
related to future operational @ectronics demands; and the attainment of maxi- 
mum utilization of available resources to our operating forces with minimum 
expenditure of funds, manpower, and materiel. 

Items of the type to be procured are thoroughly reviewed prior to contractual 
action to insure (1) adequacy for mission or purpose for which intended; (2) 
operational suitability; (3) standardization to facilitate flexibility of operations 
and ease of maintenance: and (4) obsolescence rates. Stringent controls are 
maintained by all elements within the Air Force to obtain maximum utilization 
of current dollar resources to insure the procurement of equipment considered 
to be that most essential for the operating elements. The controls are adminis- 
tered through the media of an Air Force “procurement plan and funding pro- 
gram” which is established for each fiscal period. These plans are periodically 
amended or so modified, by coordinated air staff action, to reflect latest available 
information and guidance to purchasing and contracting offices. Status of all 
procurement programs is also reported, to always reflect current position at any 
given date relative to progress, completion dates, price fluctuations, ete. Fur- 
ther, top level officials of the Office, Secretary of Defense and the Munitions Board 
approve final proposed buying plans and production schedules. They examine 
every item from a funding and materiel production viewpoint to assure adequate 
return for dollar expended and to insure materiel availability, industrial capa- 
bility, etc. Industrial capability has been considered in the computation of these 
requirements. Production schedules, on a major portion of the items to be pro 
cured have been prepared, and deferral of requirements for financing, related 
to the buildup objectives of the Air Force, but not considered producible from 
an industrial capacity standpoint, has been accomplished. 

Prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained from (1) latest 
available contractual data; (2) manufacturer’s quotations or estimates; (3) 
engineering estimates. The prices include costs of basic end items; the appli- 
cation of an experience or estimated factor for the initial spares and spare parts ; 
operational test equipment requirements related to each end item for the initial 
year; and, in some instances, cost of technical data such as manuals, handbooks, 
ete. 


PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. In order to see what we are procuring here, much of 
which is classified, do you have a detailed statement to give us at 
this time? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so it is a little hard for me to understand why 
some of this equipment would be.under the category of “classified.” 
Some of it is operational. Some of it, of course, I can understand 
should be classified. 

General Biaxe. The classified nature of the material which I have 
here relates to the quantities shown rather than the fact that we have 
such and such a set. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So for part of the record at least, so that there may 
be more information for the other Members of the House, we can 
give some details without specifying the quantities to be procured. 
Of course, that would also mean we should delete the price and the net 
amount, because all you would have to do would be to divide the unit 
price into the amount and you would have the numbers which we are 
procuring, although it would not give the ultimate requirement. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Buake. We can state that the funds projected in the fiscal 
year 1954 program, which we are about to discuss in detail, includes 
airborne direction-finders for some of our aircraft and continues the 
program of retrofit of UHF equipment into aircraft of the training 
and similar categories. You will note on this detailed sheet that with 
the exception of two items on the bottom, which is a cleanup of small 
remaining quantities, the direction-finder and the ARC 34 are the 
(wo major items in this program. I think that can stay on the 
record. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In computing your requirements, of course, we do 
not have the time nor does the staff have time to go into and run an 
audit on a numerical basis. We do not at this time have the time, 
nor does the staff, to go into the prices to see whether they are fair 
and reasonable. Being in that position we must, of course, rely upon 
the honor and integrity of the Air Force to give us the correct informa- 
tion. In reac ching your conclusions on your calculations of the needs 
which you have set out, what process have you followed ? 

General Biaxe. The first guidance we get is from the Office of the 
Director of Programing. We have two principal programs which 
affect the UHF equipment we are talking about here. First is a 
document known as BPX—54~-1, and then WA-18, the aircraft sched- 
ule. These two documents furnish us guidance as to the numbers 
and types of aircraft the Air Force will have. Also at the same time 
we are furnished guidance from a group known as the Aircraft and 
Weapons Board, which consists of a number of senior officers and 
their staffs who consider the configuration of these various aircraft 
and decide, after exhaustive study, ‘the kind of equipment which each 
aircraft should have in it. With those yardsticks it then becomes a 
matter of simply applying the kind of equipment against the aircraft 
program, and we run it out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you arrive at the number of planes which are 
to be equipped with certain types of installations. Having that num- 
ber you have then determined your requirements? 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Leading up to that next step, do you have an accu- 
rate inventory of what you now have on hand? 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I mean accurate. Do you actually know what you 
have and where it is? 

General Braxe. In the case of these particular items here, of course, 
they are being bought. The first item on the list is being bought in 
fiscal year 1953 for the first time. 





Mr. Scrivner. So that there is no question about that one. 
General Buaxe. Yes, sir. 


INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go to some of these items which you are not 
procuring for the first time in 1953. Do you have an accurate inven- 
tory, so that you can tell what you have and where it is? 

General BLaxe. Yes, sir. Our asset position is considered and sub- 
tracted from the total requirements. The assets include not only 
the stock on hand but those being bought. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are jumping one step ahead of me now. 

I would assume inasmuch as many of these items are quite critical 
and difficult to get, and when you need them you need them badly, 
and in addition thereto we have found that electronics equipment is 
quite costly, that this would be one place where there should be an 
accurate inventory, and I trust that there is. So, having your in- 
ventory you have established your requirement. Then you establish 
what you have “actual” plus what you have already placed orders 
for. Then you subtract that figure, ‘which you call an “asset,” from 
the number which you have determined to be the amount required, 
and the result tells you how many more you must procure ? 

General Biake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, knowing how many more you must procure 
you plan each fiscal year’s program accordingly. In some cases you 
will seek to obtain all of the balance required. In other cases you 
will fit into your program perhaps a smaller number which you will 
procure this year, with the remainder being procured in future years. 
So as far as this presentation is concerned we are concerned now 
solely with the number of items you have on hand and on order, and 
then particularly the number you expect to procure with the funds 
provided in this appropriation. That is the process involved ¢ 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir; that is the next to the last column on these 
sheets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. I have some questions on the UHF equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


METHOD OF PROCUREMENT—UHF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Hruska. General, referring to page 6 of this material which 
you have just handed us, that has to do with the items which con- 
stitute the total of $14,162,000 which you are requesting. What 
method of procurement is used for these items? Is that single 
service, or are you on your own on that? 

General Biaxr. These are single service procurements. Perhaps 
Colonel Gugliotta, our production man, can expand on how each of 
the first two items is bought. One is Air Force and one is Navy. 

Mr. Hruska. Referring to the UHF airborne direetion-finder, when 
was the first of those items ordered ¢ 

Yolonel Guexiorra. It was ordered in October of 1952 through the 


Navy. 
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Mr. Hruska. What was the unit cost at that time, the initial unit 
cost / 

Colonel Gue.iorra. Just the basie cost, or the total cost including 
spares and transportation and so on? 

Mr. Hruska. The unit cost which corresponds to the figure which 
shows up on page 6. 

Colonel Guentorra. It would be the same. 

Mr. Hruska. Break it down and give us the basic cost. 

Colonel Gueiiorra. $700 is the basic cost. 

Mr. Hruska. At that time what was your basis for initial spares 
and spare parts on a percentage basis ? 

Colonel Guerrorra. It was 60 percent, or about $420 for spares at 
that time. 

Mr. Hruska. Since that time this year for the first time you have 
reduced that to 40 percent: is es at correct ? 

Colonel Guertorra. Yes, si 

Mr. Hruska. What about the other costs of $108 ? 

Colonel Guetiorra. That included test equipment for this which 
was peculiar to it, plus handbooks, maintenance data, and transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Hruska. Is the cost the same today as it was in October 1952? 

Colonel Gue.iorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Would there be any reason to believe the cost today 
should be more or less than $700 basically ¢ 

ae | Guentorra. It will probably go down a ing this next year 
or so, but we have no assurance of that until the Navy goes out and 
gets new quotations. As time goes on the requirement for both BuAir 
and the Air Force will be so great that they probably can get a lower 
cost, in about a year 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Hruska. I notice your lead time here is a total of 15 months. 
That will not obtain as to your present order; that is, the order which 
you will put in on the basis of the fiscal year 1954 appropriations; 
will it? 

Colonel Guetiorra. The lead time which we have from the Navy 
for this particular appropriation is 16 months total. 

Mr. Hruska. On a reorder basis? 

Colonel Gueniiorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Are we to conclude from that that the lead time on 
a reorder basis is the same as that on an initial order basis? 

Colonel Gueriorra. No, s 

Mr. Hruska. What was the lead time on the initial order basis? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. Eighteen months. 

Mr. Hruska. Eighteen months? 

Colonel Guetsorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You have reduced that now to how. much? 

Colonel Guetrorra. About 16 months. They said at the time we 
placed this in the pregram it would be that, and it could go down 
some more a year from now. But at this time they said they need 
that much time. 
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Mr. Hruska. Nine months of that is taken, according to your break- 
down, for administrative purposes. How much was taken for admin- 
istrative purposes in the initial order ? 

Colonel Guauiorra. I do not recall, exactly. 

Mr. Hruska. Normally, it impresses at least a layman with limited 
experience in the procurement field that the lead time on a reorder 
basis would be substantially lower than on the initial order, particu- 
larly on an item of this kind. Is there anything fallacious in that 
sort of a conclusion ? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. No, sir. I would like for the record to not use 
the lead time on these pages in this book. 

Mr. Hruska. You may strike out whatever you do not want. 

Colonel Guetrorra. Because the lead times as of a week ago I have 
on this schedule here. The lead times in this book will not be correct 
at this time. 

Mr. Hruska. In what way are they incorrect? 

Colonel Guetiorra. On the administrative time, especially. 

Mr. Hruska. What should it be? 

Colonel Gueriiorra. It should be 2 months for administrative and 14 
for production. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, what was your experience on production on the 
initial order, the one given in October of 1952? 

Colonel Gueniorra. I do not have that here. 

Mr. Hruska. Have any been delivered ? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. Not as yet to us. 

Mr. Hruska. Have any been produced ? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. Yes, sir. 

General Bake. May I correct that? I believe some have been de- 
livered. This is off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


RESTUDY AND ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEAD TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. The statement just made to the effect that there has 
been a restudy and a reanalysis of the lead time, particularly as it 
relates to administrative lead time, bears out completely the results of 
studies made by some of the staff which has been working for the 
Appropriations Subcommittees; a staff made up of some very highly 
competent men who have had long years of experience in production, 
together with men who have been quite familiar with figures, due to 
the fact that they were some of the Nation’s top ¢ ertified accountants. 
As a result of the study they had informed this committee that in 
many instances, and particul: irly in the field of electronics, the lead 
times upon which estimates have been presented were not realistic, 
and that in the calculations for future funds a substantially shorter 
lead time could be used. In view of that study plus the statement now 
made that the new study by the Air Force has determined that admin- 
istrative lead time can be reduced, what effect will that have upon 
your request for funds? In other words, if you have calculated your 
needs on a longer lead time, and you now find that a shorter lead time 
is possible and realistic, then at least for one time there should be an 
effect. This would not be a repeating thing at all, and it could only 
be reflected in one budget presentation. What reduction could be 
made in your request ? 
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General Biaxe. I think I will have to ask Colonel Gugliotta to 
analyze that. He is concerned with the effect of lead time more than 
I am. 

Colonel Gueiiorta. This new lead time has already been considered 
in the quantities which are being asked for as a result of that survey 
which was made. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, apparently someone prepared these 
justifications? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then the new lead time was developed after the 
justifications were prepared. What are you doing? Are you getting 
more for the same amount of money? If you are going to readjust 
it there ought to be a reflection in the funds. 

Colonel Gueirorra. This quantity was based on the new lead times. 
After the total requirement was made known to the procurement and 
production people utilizing the new lead-time factor we calculated a 
new quantity, which is the quantity which is in this budget request. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in the new presentation there has been re- 
flected a lesser number of dollars required ? 

Colonel Gue.iorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you are now taking into consideration the 
new lead time which you have determined is possible ¢ 


LEAD TIME ON ARC-34 


Colonel Guetrorra. That is right, sir. An example of that is the 
next item, which is the ARC-34. On the page it shows a total lead time 
of 20 months. The new lead time is 10 months actually; 9 months for 
production and 1 month for administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. What change did you make in the figures as a result 
of that? 

Colonel Gucriorra. These quantities, as I say, were already com- 
puted against the new lead time when the areas with the old lead times 
in this book were reproduced as they were prior to the new computa- 
tions. In other words, there was a stencil left in being with that line 
in it using the old lead times. 

I have this schedule, which is too small to read, which reflects the 
new lead times. Blocked in green were the actual quantities they 
were asking for, which is only for a funding period of not more than 
12 months, using the new lead times. 

Mr. Hruska. Now, I wonder about this. We have an order placed 
here in October of 1952 and some deliveries have already been made on 
this direction-finder. Even if we take out 2 months for administrative 
lead time we have had deliveries 60 days ago or more on some of these 
units. In view of that fact, why do we crank up this production 
lead time to 14 months? Is it because of previous commitments on 
other deliveries? Are you that far at the end of the line? 

Colonel Guertorra. I would like to state that the quantities obtained 
were on a loan basis and were in advance of our actual allocations. 
Tt was based on urgency that we got them. 'They were loaned. They 
will be deducted from the regular allocation based on this lead time. 

Mr. Hruska. Are there other allocations from another service 
which stand in your way and account for this long production lead 
time of 14 months? 








Colonel Guetiorra. The Bureau of Aeronautics, which is develop- 
ing and producing this equipment, has requirements, as well as the 
Marine Corps, the production-aircraft program, and others. We get 
our adjusted allocations based on this lead time which they have 
specified. 


RELATIVE LENGTILT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEAD TIME FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
NONCOMMERCIAL ITEMS 


Mr. Hruska. So far as the administrative lead time is concerned, 
what is the relative length for commercial items and noncommercial 
items ? 

General Biaxe. As, for example, a television set and that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Hruska. For example, you have a teletype set here on page 18. 
That is a commercial item. This direction-finder is not a commercial 
item. As a general proposition is more or less lead time required for 
a noncommercial item as compared with a commercial item, admin- 
istratively ? 

General Buake. I would think administratively and in the produc- 
tion lead time the military items would have longer lead times. 

Mr. Hruska. We will probably explore the subject of lead time fur- 
ther at a later date. I just wanted to apply it to this particular 
example at this time. 

That is all for the time being, Mr. Chairman. 

General Biaxe. I would be glad to hit the highlights of each one of 
these. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we might just as well, so that there will be 
some information for the other members. 

General Biaxe. Shall we proceed to 232, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just give some of the highlights of what we have 
under 231. 

Is there anything in the nature of the description of the ARC 27 
which should not go on the record, as shown on page 7? 

General Bax. The dese ‘ription of the ARA 25, I believe, could be 
included in the record, as a description. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that gives some information as to 
the type of equipment we are getting. You also have the ARC 34 and 
the GRR 7. 

General Biaxe. Mr. Chairman, I am advised that both the ARA 25 
and the ARC 34, items on pages 7 and 8, bear at the present time a 
“restricted” classification. That is not a high classification, of course, 
but it is a classification. 

How about the GRR 7 and the GRT 3? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. They are unclassified. 

General Buaxe. Both of the items on pages 9 and 10, Mr. Chair- 
man, GRR 7 and GRT 3, are unclassified, and the descriptions of 
those two could be included. 


ULTRA-HIGH-FREQUENCY RADIO RECEIVER 


Mr. Scrivner. As an example of some of the equipment which we 
are getting, I find in your justifications an item described as GRR.7, 
an ultra-high-frequency radio receiver. It is described as being a 
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ground single-channel UHF receiver which receives transmissions 
from aircraft. This is one of the sets which is required in your pro- 
gram of converting from VHF to the required UHF. 

The GRT 3 is a single-channel transmitter which works together 
with the receiver GRR 7 which we have just discussed, so that you 
may have a two-way communication with the aircraft. This, too, is 
part of the equipment required by the transition to the ultra-high- 
frequency channels. 


IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


Turning now to project 232, there is a further requirement for elec- 
tronics and communication equipment. We find that this relates to 
identification equipment, and it calls for an appropriation of 
$40,379,000. 

Is there anything on page 38 which should not go in the record ? 

General Biake. No, sir; all of page 38 is unclassified. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the purpose of giving some general information 
on the type of equipment requested under this project, we will insert 
at this point in the record page 38 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 232: Identification equipment $40, 579, OOO 


Parr I—Pturpose AND Scopt 


his estimate will provide funds for the procurement of additional airborne 
and ground IFF (identification, friend or foe), equipment required by the Air 
Force to support the expansion to revised force objectives. 

The new mark X identification system will be employed by the three Depart 
ments to provide a secure means of recognition of friendly and hostile aircraft 
and for the control of friendly aircraft. 


Parr Il—JUStTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Chis estimate is principally for airborne sets and for the ground identifica- 
tion devices required by the Air Force for the effective operation of the Air 
Defense radar system and the tactical-control group program which supports 
the ground forces. Funds are requested to permit continuation of the procure- 
ment previously initiated for the new system. 

Details related to this project are very highly classified. However, the types 
of equipment are limited to those deemed the minimum essential for the re- 
quirement as dictated by operational necessity with the least possible cost. 
Equipments to be procured with the funds requested are constantly undergoing 
study to definitely determine their adequacy, qualitatively as well as quan 
titatively. Various controls are exercised to insure operational suitability, 
flexibility of operations in the field, and ease of maintenance. Obsolescence 
rates are also considered, Top-level defense officials review requirements and 
production schedules on these items to ascertain materiel availability, plant 
capacity, funding aspects, ete. Production schedules prepared on the major 
portion of the items to be procured reflect deferrals for financing of those items 
related to the buildup objectives of the Air Force but not considered producible 
from an industrial capacity standpoint. 

The prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained from the 
(1) latest available contractual data, (2) manufacturer's quotations or esti 
mates, and (3) engineering estimates. The prices include costs of basic end 
tems, the application of an experience or estimated factor for the initial spares 
and spare parts; operational test-equipment requireménts: and, in some in- 
stances, cost of technical data such as handbooks, technical manuals, etc. 


Mr. Scrivner. I know in part of that justification the details are 
classified. So, therefore, at this time would you give us an explanation 
off the record of the type of equipment which is to be procured under 
this project. 





(Discussion off the record.) 
CoMMAND COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Next is project 233, “Command communications sys- 
tem” for which the request is $5,195,000. 

Is there anything secret about this? Although you say “The details 
are classified,” I do not know why they should be. 

General Buake. I think perhaps I can develop that point. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record part I and 
part II of the justification sheet page 39, explaining the project and 
the equipment requested thereunder. 

(The information is as foilows:) 


Project 233: Command communications system__-_- aa _ $5, 195, 000 
Part I—PwuRPOSE AND Scopt 


This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of additional radio- 
communications equipment required by the Air Force to support the expansion 
to revised force objectives. 

The Air Force global communications system is required to provide the means 
of controlling long-range tactical air operations worldwide. The control of these 
operations requires an integrated point-to-point and air/ground/air communica- 
tions system which is reliable, speedy, and secure. 


Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements contained in this estimate are to continue the moderniza- 
tion, augmentation, and establishment of a network of stations to support the 
buildup of the Air Force. Funds are requested to continue procurement of high- 
powered radio equipment. This global system must, of necessity, be engineered 
on-site prior to determination of equipment requirements. To provide an effec- 
tive, yet secure system, all elements of operational environment, terrain, climate, 
and equipment capability are considered. Each station is basically the same with 
the exception of those that are affected, to a degree, by those elements, and 
equipment requirements vary slightly as a result. 

The types of equipment are limited to those deemed most adequate, qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively, to do the job as dictated by operational necessity, 
with the least possible cost to the Air Force. Equipments to be procured with 
the funds requested are constantly undergoing study to definitely determine their 
adequacy, operational suitability, etc. Obsolescence rates are also considered. 
Various controls are exercised on these items to ascertain materiel availability, 
plant capacity, ete. Production schedules, on a major portion of the items to be 
procured have been prepared, and deferral of requirements for financing, related 
to the buildup objectives of the Air Force, but not considered producible from an 
industrial capacity standpoint, has been accomplished. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the general nature of this program ? 

General Buaxe. As the chairman I am sure is well aware this is an 
older project which we have expended funds on over the last few years. 
The major expenditures are largely behind us. There are two im- 
provements in this command communications system for the Air Force, 
both of which are great technical improvements; and, also, both pro- 
duce significant economies in the long run in the operation of this 
system. I would like to discuss each one of these improvements off the 
record if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been discussing, General, one piece of equip- 
ment which you propose to procure. When we look at the cost of each 
of them it runs nearly $1 million, and that seems pretty high. But 
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when we learn more about it, as you have told us, by making this expen- 
diture for this type of equipment we are able to reduce the required 
Ipanpower. 

General Buaxke. It is a startling reduction. 

Mr. Scrivner. It isa startling reduction from 336 down to 96. That 
is a saving of manpower of airmen of 240, at an annual average cost 
of $4,000, which gives a saving of more in 1 year than the installa- 
tion itself, plus the fact that it makes more airmen available. 

General Bake. With much better speed of service. 

Mr. Scrivner. It makes available more airmen. who can be used in 
maintaining the number necessary to man your other air installations. 
In other words, even though the manpower may be reduced, this is 
one of the programs which are not taking anything off of the “fighting 
edge” as we have heard it named ? 

General Biake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So not only is this piece of equipment eliminating 
other equipment, but it is also saving manpower and making possible 
inore rapid transmission. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have just been discussing another piece of equip- 
ment which not only gives us improved performance, but gives us im- 
proved performance at a lower cost. We might say that it approaches 
one of the projects which we have often been told about as being self- 
liquidating. It is not quite that. But when you stop to figure what 
you have told us relative to the improved performance and relative to 
the logistics problem which you meet with other types of equipment 
as compared to this, it will give us very good performance in a piece of 
equipment which will only cost us a little more than half as much as 
that now being used. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NAVIGATIONAL Alp EQuieMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now turn to project 234, “Navigational aid 
equipment.” For this item you are asking $71,160,000. 

It is a commonly known fact that we depend in air travel upon 
various types of electronic aids, and while some of the equipment 
that we are going to procure for the Air Force in prudence should 
be discussed off the record, there are many types that are standard 
and used by commercial lines as well as the Air Force. ‘Those items 
are not secret in any way or classified. 

For the general information of the Congress and for the record 
we will insert page 41 in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 

Project 234: Navigational aid equipment___.__________.____.______ $71, 160, 000 
Part I—PwuRPOSE AND Scope 


This estimate is to provide funds for the procurement of additional airborne 
and ground radio and radar equipment required by the Air Force to support the 
expansion to revised force objectives. 

The type of equipment to be procured with funds requested in this project are 
required to permit the Air Force aircraft to fly under all weather conditions. 
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The objectives are to provide the capability of conducting tactical air operations 
worldwide, regardless of the weather, and to insure concurrently the control 
and safe return of aircraft and crews. 


Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1954 increment is to continue the procurement of improved air 
navigational aid equipment for both active aircraft and installations. The funds 
requested will provide for the equipage of aircraft with improved airborne equip- 
ment and for the installation of modern ground equipment at Air Force bases 
active or to be active under the expansion program. Included are ground con- 
trolled approach systems, airport surveillance radars, direction finders and 
homing beacons, and other associated radio and radar aids essential to the safety 
of personnel and the control of aircraft. Without the equipment of the type 
included in this project the attainment of an ultimate all-weather flying capa- 
bility would not be possible. 

The overall requirements are programed for aircraft retrofit installations of 
navigational aids which were not installed in the aircraft in the production line. 
This relates to only those aircraft where operational requirements dictate the 
installation of the equipment and which will remain in the active inventory for 
some time to come. Aircraft that are scheduled to be replaced by newer produc- 
tion aircraft are not provided for. In addition, all those installations (flying 
fields) for which equipment is required, to provide all weather capability, are 
taken from the list of authorized air bases which are currently in existence today 
together with the projected list of bases to be activated. Each control tower at 
those bases is provided a complement of navigational aid equipment in accord- 
ance with the anticipated air traffic load to be realized in the performance of the 
mission of those bases. The number and types of wings, separate squadrons, 
ete., to utilize each specific base is predetermined and the resulting numbers and 
types of navigational aid equipment required to meet operational needs is predi- 
cated on that projected deployment. In addition, certain off-base equipments are 
included to permit installation at locations along airway routes where and as 
required. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a general way, can you give us some explanation 
of the type of equipment that you anticipate you will secure under 
this appropriation ¢ 

General Bakr. This project covers the procurement of both ground 
and airborne radio and radar aids to air navigation. 

The fund requested continues the modernization, or augmentation, 
of both ground and airborne navigational aids. 

The items that have been included are the minimum required to 
provide the necessary operational capabilities to the units. 

Specifically, this project provides capability of utilizing the com- 
mon system airways and air-traffie controls for all- weather flying; 
to utilize tactical nav igational systems, and to extend our short range 
and obtain precision navigation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it includes the things we normally 
find in the control towers at the various bases, the direction- finding 
equipment about which we have talked so many times, the various 
types of aids for landing, the general type of radio, radar, and elec- 
tronic navigation devices. 

General Buaxe. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORDINARY AIRWAYS SYSTEM ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Your first three items in the classified list are just 
the ordinary airways system items? 

General Biaxe. Yes. I see no reason for classifying them 

Mr. Scrivner. We have the ARN 30. 


31395—53——31 
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General Buiaxe, That is merely a military version, a change in 
nomenclature for all practical purposes. It is a commercial set which 
we are buying because it is less expensive than the more highly devel- 
oped sets suitable for high altitudes. It would be used in connection 
with trainers and transports. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Your next item? 


COMPUTER-MODULATOR GROUP 


General Buaxe. The next item is the computer-modulator group. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the OA and the FPN mean? 

General Brake. The FPN is a part of the joint nomenclature for 
Army-Navy-Air force electronic items. The N stands for navigation. 
The F is fixed ground facility. The P is radar. 

( Diseussion ‘off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, this next item. 


MICROWAVE VIDEO LINK EQUIPMENT 


General Buaxe. The next item is the microwave video link 
equipment which is for transferring of the radar scope picture from 
long-range radars to an air-traflic control center. The type of micro- 
wave video link required is similar to the one used in piping television 
programs around the country. The Air Force especially requires this 
system in areas like Alaska where a fair degree of cover is provided 
by long-range radars, but no radar coverage information is available 
to the air-traffic controller. The use of this equipment will provide 
the air-traflic controller with information on all aircraft flying within 
range of the long-range radar. 


ALL-WEATITER FLYING ITEMS 


Mr. Sortvner. The next group of items relates to all-weather flying. 
That includes your beacons of different types, plus some ground- 
control sets. 

General Biaxe. This is the airborne radio receiver which gives us 
glide path information with instrument landings. The second item 
is our CPN, GCA set, ground control approach set. This is for 
continuing the equipping of our bases with the new GCA. We pro- 
cure for this present program completely this year. This finishes the 
program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this last item, one of the things 
it does is to reduce the number of men and equipment that was 
previously required for this type of operation. 

General BLaxe. And adds several operational advantages. 

Mr. Scrivner. So perhaps if we carry this out to its ultimate con- 
clusion we could demonstrate that at least in part—while this does 
represent quite a large expenditure of money in addition to the better 
performance and other results—it would to a degree pay for itself 
in part due to the number of operators that will no longer be 
necessary. 

General Biaxr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item. 
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General BLaxe. The next item I will discuss off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This apparently completes this program, does it not # 
General Buake. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is next? 


TACTICAL NAVIGATION SYSTEM ITEMS 


General Braker. The next category of items falls in our tactical 
navigation system. The AN/ARN-21 is the airborne portion of the 
military short-range navigation system. It works in conjunction 
with the AN/URN-3 fixed, and the AN/TRN-6 mobile, ground sta- 
tion. It provides azimuth and range in one package. The ground 
equipment will be installed at Air Force bases permitting approach 
to landing GCA fixes, and its secondary use will be to fly military 
routes. The installation of this system has been coordinated with the 
United States Navy and United States Army to insure that no duph 
cation exists. 

RADAR 


Mr. Scrivner. The final group of items listed appears on page 22 
of the blue sheets. Furnish us with an explanation, as far as you can 
go, of these items. 

General Buaxe. The FPN-13 is a ground radar beacon sometimes 
referred to as the racon. It operates on the same frequency as the 
airborne navigation radar APS—42 and works in conjunction with it. 
The FPN-13 is installed at selected Air Force bases to provide navi- 
gation to and from the station and to provide training for radar 
observers using bombing radars capable of receiving this beacon. 

The APS—42 airborne radar can be used for navigation purposes 
without the FPN-13, Its use is limited to cargo or transport type 
aircraft. Its definition is clear enough to provide navigation for 
transport operations. 


COORDINATION WITHL ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. Manon. May Lask for the record, has it been developed whether 
or not the procurement. of these various electronic items is coordi- 
nated with the Navy, when the Navy requires similar items, and co- 
ordinated with the procurement of the Army when the Army requires 
similar items? It may have been developed in the hearings on or off 
the record while I was absent, but I wonder what the situation may be. 

General Biaxe. There was a question directed, Mr. Mahon, some- 

what along that general line. The answer to your question is, it is not 
only coordinated but the normal method is for one service to buy 
for all. We touched upon 2 or 3 particular items that fell into that 
particular category. 


IMPROVED PROCUREMENT METHODS 


Mr. Manon. [ suspected that you used that procedure. 

Are you developing any procurement methods that bring down the 
costs, or do you know ¢ 

General Brake. I think that I had better pass that to Colonel 
Gugliotta. 
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Colonel Guetiorra. At this time we are pretty much in a desirable 
state with industry. During the past few years industry has expanded 
for both military and commercial production. With the tapering off 
or leveling off of both military requirements and commercial require- 
ments—industry having already fulfilled the commercial demand for 
TV and radio because of the boom sometime ago—industry is in a 
spot now to keep their facilities in being. Competition is very keen. 

One example is the big radar that we are asking for, project 235. 
We had five potential bidders on this. One of the largest outfits bid 
something like $140,000 for the set, and one of the smaller outfits— 
although not too small—bid about one-third as much. This competi- 
tion went on for about 8 weeks. We had to evaluate the engineering 

capabilities and we were able to get the article on contract at about 
a third of the cost had we not had the keen competition. 

Mr. Manon. That bears out what I have felt all these years, that we 
were being gouged by the manufacturers because there was no real 
competition. Now that you are getting real competition, you are 
bringing down costs in some instances. 


RELATION OF COMPETITION TO REDUCED LEAD TIME 


Mr. Hruska. Will that competitive situation also cut down on this 
lead time that we were talking about ¢ 

Colonel Guettorra. T am sure it will have some bearing on it. 

Mr. Hruska. At least you will not have competition for delivery of 
commercially developed articles with the articles that you seek to 
obtain. 

Colonel Gue.iorra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You gave us earlier in your testimony an example 
where your lead time had been revamped and corrected a little bit. 
Was that unique to that particular item, or did you go through the 
entire schedule and revise all of the lead time? 

Colonel Guertorra. We went through the whole schedule. 

Mr. Hruska. So that the lead times which appear in this document 
which you have handed us for our own perusal, as they are reported, 
do not obtain? You have revised those? 

Colonel Guentorra. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. In spite of the fact that it is dated May 18, 1953? 

Colonel Guenrorra. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as a result of some of these lower prices, 
you are in a position where your requests for funds could be modified 
to that extent. In other words, if you are going to get 10 items which 
you thought were going to cost you $140, 000 for one-third less, of 
course you would require for that item a third less money, which I 
assume is reflected in the presentations you are now making. 

Colonel Gueutorra. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If you have already gotten the money for the items 
on the basis of an estimate which has proved to be unrealistic, what 
happens? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. At the present time our cost decreases are prac- 
tically balancing out with some of our more complex cost increase 
items, such as in the countermeasure field, which is brand new. We 
are just getting into the production of those articles. We are finding 
out that the engineering costs are much greater than we estimated; 
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therefore, the savings that we are able to effect in other areas in this 
program we are having to apply to the increase in cost of this new pro- 
duction field contemplated. 

Mr. Hruska. But had not these savings been effected, it would 
mean that your total overall request would be that much larger, would 
it not, because the countermeasure thing would still be as expensive 
whether you made savings or not? Isthat not true? 

General Asensto. Yes. There is no doubt that this has reduced our 
net requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I point out that the sheets which we are con- 
sidering reflect the most recent figures possible. They have been 
developed within the last week or 10 days, so we are getting the benefit 
of all the reduced lead times and reduced prices and everything else. 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 


TacricaL Exvecrronics Equipment 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project is 235, “Tactical electronics equip 


dy 
ment.” You are making a request for $138,835,000. We will insert 
in the record at this point pages 43 and 44. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 235: Tactical electronics equipment_.._.___.__.__._.__.___-_-_- $138, 835, 000 
Part I—PuRPOSE AND ScopPe 


This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of additional air defense 
and tactical control radar equipment, electronics countermeasures devices, and 
certain other tactical electronics equipment required by the Air Force to support 
the expansion to revised force objectives. 

The tactical electronics programs of the Air Force include the aircraft control 
and warning system; the tactical control group program—for the support of 
Ground Forces; and the electronics countermeasures systems. The aircraft con- 
trol and warning systems and the tactical control group programs are required 
to (1) detect, identify, and provide early warning of unidentified aircraft; (2) 
provide ground control and direction of friendly aircraft ; and (3) in coordination 
with tactical air operations, provide close support to Ground Forces. 


Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1954 increment is to permit the continued procurement of fixed 
and mobile type heavy duty radar sets, primarily for search, height-finding, 
and ground-controlled intercept purposes, and, in addition, the procurement of 
additional quantities and types of new and improved electronics countermeasures 
devices. The aircraft control and warning systems and the tactical control 
groups are the prime users of heavy duty radar. The specific numbers and types 
of equipment programed for these requirements are determined by the geograph- 
ical location involved, the scheduled or planned deployment of the using organiza- 
tion, the particular mission to be performed, and the related capability of the 
available equipment. Requirements are established for the basic types, which can 
be used for a similar purpose with any operating unit. However, the others are 
entirely predicated upon the tactical situation and operational requirements as 
established for each individual unit or site. 

Details related to this project are very highly classified. However, the types 
of equipment are limited to those deemed the minimum essential for the require- 
ment. Equipment to be procured with the funds requested are constantly under- 
going study to determine operational suitability, qualitative and quantitative 
need, and the most adequate item to do the job. This is brought about through 
the coordinated top-level action of the Defense Establishment. Standardization 
to facilitate flexibility of operations and ease of maintenance is mandatory. 
Stringent controls are maintained by all elements to insure the procurement of 
equipment considered to be that most essential for the operating elements. The 
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controls are administered through the media of an Air Force “procurement plan 
and funding program” which is established for each fiscal period. These plans 
ure periodically amended or so modified, by coordinated air staff action, to reflect 
latest available information and guidance to purchasing and contracting offices. 
Top level officials of the Office, Secretary of Defense, and Munitions Board 
approve final proposed buying plans and production schedules. They examine 
every item from a funding and materiel production viewpoint to assure adequate 
return for dollar expended and to insure materiel availability, industrial capa- 
Production schedules, on a major portion of the items to be procured, 
‘ epared, and deferral of requirements for financing, related to the 
buildup objectives of the Air Force, but not considered producible from an indus- 
trial capacity standpoint, has been accomplished. 
Mr. Scrivner. Is this explanation to be for the record ? 
General Braker. For the record, we would like to divide this project 
for the purpose of discussion into two major segments. The first, 
Lircraft control and warning, which is contained on pages 37 through 
15. and electronic countermeasures. which is contained ages 46 
», and electronic countermeasures, oe h is contained on pages 46 
through 63 of the books that I have passed out. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 


Dealing with the aircraft control and warning part of the program 
only, this is for ground electronics equipment for fixed and mobile 
stations for aircraft control and warning units, associated with air 
defense, and our tactical control groups associated with the support of 
eround forces. 

This project will continue to provide certain basic radar equipment ; 
it will provide limited standby and emergency units only, and in con- 
nection with standby and emergency units we feel the degree of cal- 
culated risk which we have assumed in determining the quantity to 
be bought is considerable. We are trimming this one to the utmost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you look at the price, and if there is 
to be any trimming, this is one of the items. We can make big divi- 
dends here as far as expenditures are concerned. Here is one item for 
iwo-thirds of a million, and you are going to procure 28 of them, so 
immediately you have $18 million just for that one item, which even 
today is a rather considerable sum of money. 

General Brake. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have to work a lot of weeks at $100 a 
week to earn that. 

General Biaxr. We are prepared to show the committee in what- 
ever detail is desired the way in which we determined the necessity for 
those standby facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are several high-priced items in here which I 
think the committee should have information on. For instance, the 
height finder. 

General Biaxr. That is a mobile ground radar set used for deter- 
mining the height of aircraft in connection with intercept or tactical 
support stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have the information here for the committee on 
this item. I do not think it is necessary for public consumption to 
set out the number we are going to procure, or where they will be 
located. 

Mr. Hruska. You have broken down into basic costs initial spares 
and spare parts, and other costs, which is even more than 20 percent 
for spare parts. What is the item “other costs?” 
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Colonel Guetiorra. That is data, engineering drawings, hand- 
books, transportation, test equipme nt, pec uliar to t os type of gear. 

Mr. Hruska. That item “other costs” as it appears in these various 
analyses here, does it vary with the type of equipment? You do not 
use any set percentage like you do on initial spares and spare parts, 
do you? 

Colonel Gueriorra, Except the transportation, which is a set 
figure. Transportation is 0.0154 percent. The other is strictly from 
specific costs, the handbooks to be edited and printed, the engineering 
designs, and the like. It varies with each type of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Depending to a great extent upon its complexity ? 

Colonel Guciiorra. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next costly item is No. 

General BLakr. MSQ radar. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


FIXED GROUND SEARCH RADAR SET 


Mr. Scrivner. Item No. 6 is equipment which is going to cost us 
$666,000 each. Give us some explanation, either on or off the record, 
as to that piece of equipme nt. 

General Brake. This is a fixed ground search radar set. It is used 
in connection with the aircraft control warning system. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item is one which cost $8 million each. Of 
course, you are asking for only two, or we could not keep it up very 
long. That is item No. 8. 

General Brake. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On the following pages we have other items. 

General Biaxe. That is the second half of the tactical electronic 
equipment; electronic countermeasures. I think any further discus- 
sion of this will have to be classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CoMMUNICATIONS Srecurtry EquirMENT 
2 


Mr. Scrivner. Our next project is 236, “Communications security 
equipment.” You are asking for $4,202,000. 
We will insert page 45 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 
(The page referred to is as follows :) 
Project 236: Communications security equipment___~---------_----~ $4, 202, 000 
Part I—PurRpPose AND Score 


This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of additional crypto- 
graphic devices required by the Air Force to support the expansion to revised 
force objectives. 

Cryptographic devices are required for the secure handling of official classi- 
fied message traffic transmitted over communications channels operated by the 
Air Force. 





Part II—JvuSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The Air Force communications centers and allied circuitry require new and 
improved crypto equipment to insure the secure handling of tactical and com- 
mand communications traffic, worldwide. Due to the expansion of the Global 
Communications Network and the activation of additional installations, the re- 
quirement for the type of equipment needed has increased, The Air Force re- 
quirements have been fully coordinated with the Armed Forces Security Agency 
and are considered to be the minimum essential for secure yet effective com- 
munications operations. 

Details related to this project are very highly classified. However, the types 
of equipment are limited to those deemed the minimum essential for the re- 
quirement as dictated by operational necessity with the least possibie cost. 
Equipments to be procured with the funds requested are constantly undergoing 
study to definitely determine their adequacy, qualitatively as well as quantita- 
tively. Various controls are exercised to insure operational suitability, flexi- 
bility of operations in the field, and ease of maintenance. Obsolescence rates 
are also considered. Top-level defense officials review requirements and pro 
duction schedules on these items to ascertain materiel availability, plant ca- 
pacity, funding aspects, et cetera. Production schedules, prepared on the major 
portion of the items to be procured, reflect deferrals for financing of those items 
relatec to the buildup objectives of the Aix Force but not considered producible 
from an industrial capacity standpoint. 


Mr. Scrivner. Briefly, what is that $4,202,000 for? It covers a 
series of items? 

General Buaxr. On the record: This project provides for the pro- 
curement of ground cryptographic equipment for both our tactical and 
command communications channels. It not only provides for security 
of our communications within the Air Force, but also some of the 
devices are the kind used by the Army, the Navy and the Air Force 
so that these messages can be transmitted over each other’s circuits to 
make our network a completely integrated whole. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “cryptographic,” you are talking about 
code? 

General Brake. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which everybody knows is important and sometimes 
difficult to maintain. 

General Brake. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND BAsE COMMUNICATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Our next project is 238: “Organizational and base 
communications equipment.” You are making a request for $5 mil- 
lion. We will insert page 46 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows :) 

Project 238: Organizational and hase communications equipment____ $5, 000, 000 
Part I—PurpPOosE AND Scopr 


This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of organizational and 
base type radio and electronics equipment required by the Air Force to support 
the expansion to revised force objectives. 

Requirements for equipment of the type procured with funds requested in this 
project are reflected in applicable formal allowance tables for existing and addi- 
tional tactical organizations and installations active or to be active in the expan- 
sion program of the Air Force. Funds are utilized to procure equipment for new 
organizations and bases; for the replacement or augmentation of existing equip- 
ment: and for the replenishment of authorized equipment levels to support those 
units in the field. 
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Parr II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Minimum requirements are reflected in this estimate to permit the phased pro- 
curement of complete units or major components of radio, radar, teletype, tele- 
phone, and facsimile equipments in consonance with the expanded troop and 
installation program of the Air Force. Double-wing utilization of bases has been 
considered and permits a considerable reduction in overall requirements for allow- 
ance table types of equipment for bases. Replacement quantities are required for 
logistic support of existing installed equipment that will become inoperative and 
irreparable through normal use at the unit level. 

The types of equipment are limited to those deemed most adequate, qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively, to do the job as dictated by operational necessity 
with the least possible cost to the Air Force. This is brought about by coordinated 
actions at top levels. This is a continuing day-to-day procedure. Studies and 
tests are conducted at every echelon to assist in the determination of best-suited 
requirements. Results of maneuvers and other field exercises are analyzed to 
ascertain operational need, suitability, ete. ‘echnical and other recommenda- 
tions are solicited from the civilian industry and other services, 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us some explanation of this. 

General BiaKe. Project 238 provides for organizational and base- 
type radio communications and electronics equipment as required to 
support the Air Force objectives at aoe fiscal year 1955. These equip- 
ment requirements are contained in appropriate authorization docu- 
ments and are generated by the a and additional tactical organ- 
izations and bases active or to be active in the buildup program of the 
Air Force. Funds are also required to permit procurement of equip- 
ment for replacement, due to normal wear and tear of in-use items. 

Requirements of the type generated by mobilization and materiel 
reserve programs, stock leve Is, and lead:time factors have been de- 
ferred in order to reflect minimum dollar requirements for initial 
issues and replacements only. 


Criass LV ComMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project is 239, “Class IV communications 
equipment.” You are making a request for $89,222,000. We will in- 
sert page 48 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows: ) 


Project 239: Class IV communications equipment — sspatatenicnah, WE es 
Parr I—PurRpOsE AND Scopt 


This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of complete radio and 
wire communications equipment facilities required by the Air Force to support 
the expansion to revised force objectives. 

This project is for the purpose of procuring on-base communications and 
intratheater radio facilities for the augmentation of existing systems; the 
establishment of new systems; and to equip the additional airbases to be 
activated at locations where adequate communications facilities are known not 
to be available. 

Parr II—JustirIcaATiIon oF FuNps REQUESTED 


The on-base facilities requirements included in this estimate were developed 
after careful evaluation of the existing and planned systems and/or facilities 
and the projected utilization of bases to be active under the expansion program. 
This increment consists primarily of requirements for readiness reserves in 
accordance with current plans and programs. The equipments to be procured 
include teletype, radio, telephone, and facsimile. They are required to provide 
airbases with weather, operational, and command communications service, 
and local and long-distance telephone capability. 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this a continuing program ? 
General BLakr. Yes, in many ways. Items 1 and 2 are continuing 
programs. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a brief explanation of the request for $5,- 
077,000 for mobile communications central. 

General Biake. Mobile communications central is an assembly of 
standard military communication equipments to provide facilities 
normally required for initial installation at a numbered Air F orce ora 
similarly sized headquarters. ‘The equipments are installed in 8 prin- 
cipal operating trailers and 3 shelters. It is transportable on land by 
rail, or overland by its own prime movers. 

Should the he: adquarters that is employing the equipment move due 
to the tactical situation, the mobile communications central would 
accompany the headquarters to its new location and be placed inte 
immediate service, thus eliminating the delay in establishing com- 
munications that would result if fixed communication facilities were 
the only types available. Should the military situation become static 
at the headquarters being serviced by the mobile communications cen- 
tral, fixed communication facilities would be installed. The mobile 
equipment replaced would be deployed to meet another such require- 
ment, be held in readiness for eventual service to meet a new require- 
ment for expanded tactical operations, or replace fixed equipment that 
became inoperative due to enemy action. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the relay systems ? 

General Biaxe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume its hearings. Whom 
do we have with us this afternoon, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. Major General Harbold, Director of Training, 
who has a prepared statement to make in support of program 250, 
“Training equipment.” 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point page 51 of 
the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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ProGRAM 250: TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by projects 








Project | “tle — 1953 esti- 1954 esti- 
No. | Title 1952 actual mate mate 
| 
(1) (2) (3 (4 (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| 
| 
251 | Mobile training units_............ $5, 445, 459 $20, 113, 753 $21, 915, 000 
252 | Counterpart training devices | 45, 883, 201 37, 938, 978 | 24, 185, 000 
253 | Radio and radar trainers 45, 941, 298 27, 379, 782 5, 108, 000 
254 | Aerial targets and related equipment | 4, 683, 504 3,151, 779 3, 275, 000 
} aps nae enolase 
Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program on 101, 953, 552 88, 584, 202 54, 483, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year | 
| 1953 and prior program year funds-._-- - ‘ . 500, 000 
| Total direct obligations. -.............--.-. " 101, 953, 552 8S, 584, 292 60, 983, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | 
251 | Mobile training units. _-_- $a das = 984 | 958 | 0 
252 | Counterpart training devices__.............-.-- 39, 200 45, 900 0 
Total reimbursable obligations. _____- | 40, 184 46, 858 0 








Total obligations...............-..- pet ad | 101, 993, 736 88, 631, 150 60, 983, 000 
| | 


The amount shown above as “obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal 
year 1953 and prior program year funds” are applicable to the following project: 


DC, Tank MC, I I ernie cette emiminnaanmendinns 5, 898, 000 
Project 252. Counterpart training devices_._......-._.....-...---~. 422, 000 
Project 253. Radio and radar trainers______-_-_--_..------~~-- Mondial 126, 000 
Project 254. Aerial targets and related equipment ....._..___---_-_- 54, 000 

a a cl, 6, 500, 000 
Prusram Foe —Araining CG .nnneccpececen anew nesceeess $6, 500, 000 


Items to be obligated during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 and prior 
year funds 


Project 251, mobile training units: 
Be AASOG megell® training. mpi. 1 COG. nnnnaicncwendncennesiion $400, 000 
2. Government furnished aeronautical equipment for mobile train- 
ing units. (This equipment consists of fire-control systems, 
engines, communication and navigational equipment and 


many other types of aircraft components) ~......_____--__ 5, 498, 000 
a ta Nt ca tend 5, 898, 000 


Project 252, counterpart training devices; project 253, radio and radar 
trainers; project 254, aerial targets and related equipment: 
ee ee 602, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Harbold. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Harsotp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 250, “Training equipment” provides for major items of train- 
Ing equipment required for maintenance and air crew training which 
cannot be produced within the Air Force. 

This equipment includes the following types of devices which pro- 
vide realistic training situations on the ground: 

1. Operating mockups of the mechanical, navigation, armament 
and survival systems in new airplanes for training the crews in-th... 
use and maintenance. 
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2. Simulators for teaching, rehearsing and testing air crews on how 
to fly, shoot and bomb in bad weather with the combat aircraft and 
weapons. 

Instrument flying trainers for teaching, rehearsing and testing 
pilots in bad weather flying. 

1. Gunnery trainers for teaching, rehearsing and testing aerial 
gunners. 

2 is equipment is required for several reasons: 

Through combat and training experience we have learned that 
Pat devices are the cheapest and safest way to teach, practice, and 
test operators and maintenance men on the efficient use of our weap- 
ons. Our experience parallels that of the United States Navy, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and commercial-aircraft operators 

2. I want to emphasize the economy inherent in this investment. 
These devices permit us to train the air and ground crews in the fight- 
ing procedures and methods on the ground. This means that when 
they fly they can practice the fighting job rather than take valuable 
airtime to learn procedures. Without these training devices combat 
aircraft would have to be used to teach fundamentals. In addition, we 
use these devices as the only method to let a combat crew practice the 
more dangerous emergencies and battle situations. For example, 
engine fires and failures, and other mechanical damage cannot be 
practiced in the air. 

These requests are 1954 follow-on for the same program approved 
in past years and are not new. It is a continuation of an established 
program that is necessary for the successful completion of the train- 
ing job. 

Our estimates are based upon several factors 

1. Number of combat wings by end 1955. 

2. Number of crews in combat schools by end 1955. 

3. Ten hours per day utilization of the major training devices. 

4. Lead time for manufacture. 

5. Consideration of aircraft procurement scheduling, to enable 
procurement of trainers in proper phase with the aircraft. 

We are requesting $54,483,000 in this program for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statements on the Train- 
ing Equipment Program. The individual projects will be presented 
in more detail by Colonel Perna. 


SKEET SHOOTING 


Mr. Scrivner. What did you say you were requesting? 

General Harpoip. $54,483,000, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNer. I assume most of this teaching is leading up to train- 
ing, to a great degree, your jet pilots, 

General Harsoitp. Yes, sir: most of the equipments are in that 
field, although we do have some others. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask it is that I saw no reference in your 
statement, and I saw none in the boiled down presentation in the 
justifications, of anything which remotely approaches skeet shooting. 
Is that passé now so far as pilots are concerned ¢ 

General Hargsotp. No, sir; it is not, but that is not within this 
particular field. 
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Mr. ScrRivneR. Where does it fit into the picture in this di ay and age 
of jet pilots, where you have so much of your radar sighting anyway ? 

General Harsotp. At our gunnery school at Nellis, where we teach 
the fighter pilots, we do have skeet shooting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why ? 

General Harpoup, It is a matter of training for the eye and reaction 
in sighting. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are doing it by radar now. 

General Harsoip. Well, they do not, sir. They have a mechanical! 
sight, not a radar sight. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have done a little amooting myself, and for all prac 
tical purposes all you could justify skeet t shooting for in the early 
days a to give a little knowledge and some skill in leading the plane; 
is that not right ¢ 

General Harsoxp. Yes, sir; that was the purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. At 600 miles an hour in your plane and 600 miles 
an hour in the other plane, where does skeet shooting come into the 
picture / 

General Harsotp. The main purpose of skeet shooting is as you 
have described it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will admit it isa lot of fun. It isa nice sport. But 
in this day and age, where we have to get rid of those things which are 
not needed but are nice, this is one place, is it not, where you could do 
quite a bit of eliminating‘ Just between us men, how much good does 
skeet shooting do in this day and age of jet fighters ? 

General Harrow. Frankly, sir, I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know of any real good purpose to justify the 
expenditure ¢ 

General Harsoip. The tracking and training is still used by the 
gunners even though it is a mechanical device. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but you have all sorts of training aids 
demonstrate all this. The Navy, you may be surprised to learn, has 
decided that skeet shooting is no longer necessary for Navy pilots. 
They are stopping it all, so I understand. Now they are disposing of 
all the shotguns which they acquired for that particular purpose. 

Colonel Perna. We have allowances for the flexible gunner, which 
is not a direct answer to your question. He is the boy in the bomber, 
of course. He is not shooting from a fixed platform, but we do have 
records of a study which shows the correlation between the skill of 
the flexible gunner on a skeet range and his ability to score well from a 
turret position. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that is because he has a certain adaptability 
which makes it possible for him to do the same thing there as on the 
skeet range. That is because he has the adaptability and not because 
of his training on the skeet range. 

Colonel Perna. I cannot quote verbatim the report which I saw, 
which the Strategic Air Command has used. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I know some of these things are hard to 
giveup. You have had them, and they are very nice. They make for 
a rather pleasant off-hours pastime. I have seen some of the ranges 
in operation. Knowing the personnel, I would guess that they were 
not those who, judging by their apparent ages, were in need of skeet 
training. So in this day and age of scraping the bottom of the tax 





payer’s barrel, this is one place where I feel quite sure, as much as the 
Air Force would hesitate about doing it, a great saving can be made. 


SKEET AMMUNITION AND GUNS 


This does not come under your field, exactly, but it is a part of the 
training program. How much ammunition does the Air Force have 
on hand for skeet shooting? How much was procured in 1953? How 
much was to be procured in 1954? How many guns do you have for 
this purpose ? 

General Asensto. We shall furnish that information. 

(The information follows :) 


Skeet ammunition and guns 


Assets as of December 1952: 
Ammunition (rounds) _. 9, 682, 000 
Guns = 5, 987 


No shotguns or skeet ammunition were procured by the Air Force in fiscal 
year 1953 nor are there any funds included in the fiscal year 1954 budget esti- 
mate for these items. 

Mositt Tratnine UNirs 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 251. Of course, any- 
body who has had the opportunity to go around the various training 
stations and see the use which is made of these training units—with 
the mockups, cutout models, and all of that, which are used for the 
purpose of training not only your crews but your other technicians— 
cannot in any way, shape, or form deny the value of that program. 


Sometimes as we see some of the devices and learn their cost it makes 
us wonder, but the payoff is in the skills attained. As long as the 
skills are being obtained by this method there would not at this time 
be any purpose served even to question the value of this type of 
expenditure. There might be some detail on some items which might 
be questioned, but the general purpose cannot be. 

For the record and for the general information of Congress at this 
point in the record we will insert pages 52 and 53 of the justifications, 
relating to the mobile training units. 

(The information follows:) 


Prefect 251: Mobile. training  weltec dla cece cd idpeedensens $21, 915, 000 
Part I—PurRpose AND SCopr 


Mobile training units are transportable trainers composed of operating mock- 
ups of actual aircraft systems, such as the electrical system, hydraulic system, 
fuel system, ete. Highly qualified technical instructors conduct classes for pur- 
poses of training various skills throughout the commands who will use these new 
types of equipment. 

These trainers are used to train aircrews and ground personnel in the opera- 
tional and mechanical features of new aircraft prior to the assignment of such 
aircraft to using organizations, to train newly assigned personnel, ard to pro- 
vide training to personnel who from time to time must keep abreast of the 
latest developments in their specialty or improve their skills. 


Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mobile training units are the most efficient means of conducting training on 
aireraft systems, because they bring training to personnel in the operational 
wings, allow tactical commanders the utilization of their personnel while they 
are undergoing training, and reduce the time and expense involved in the trans- 
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portation of personnel for training. These units are distributed to using or- 
ganizations in accordance with the number and location of operating and main- 
tenance personnel to be trained. 

Every mobile training unit is subject to stringent authorization, procurement, 
and utilization controls. Authorizations are determined by headquarters staff 
personnel, considering such factors as the training mission and objectives, phas- 
ing of new production aircraft deliveries, cost of the training equipment, the 
number of personnel to be trained on each piece of equipment and the location 
of personnel to be trained, in order to plan best utilization of equipment. 

Teams of experts are assigned to these mobile trainers to assure uniform ex- 
peditious training of aircrews and maintenance personnel. When sufficient 
training is given in one location, the trainer and instructors are moved to the 
next assigned location, thereby insuring maximum utilization of equipment. 

The procurement of these equipments is subject to review by the major staff 
offices concerned with requirements, supply, training, programing, and funding 
prior to the initiation of a buying program. In addition, these items of equip- 
ment are subject to material allocation and procurement control by expert pro- 
duction and funding personnel of the Department of Defense. This system of 
checks and balances insures that no unnecessary equipment is procured, and 
that best utilization of appropriated funds is achieved. 

Ordinarily, the useful life of a mobile training unit paralles that of the air- 
eraft model. Accordingly, there is little or no replacement problem. 

These mobile training units are procured by the Air Force from the aircraft 
manufacturers. Prices included in this estimate are based on evaluation of 
contractors’ latest cost quotations or contract cost. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide 31 mobile training units, based 
on continued implementation of the training mission in relation to the availability 
of new models of aircraft and the number of personnel to be trained. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, in your detailed just ifications on page 54 you 
itemize several of the mobile-training units which you desire to pro- 
cure. They range in price all the way from $357,000 each up to $3,- 
971.000. As we look at those prices, without having more information 
than is here set out, the question naturally arises why there is this great 
cost. Perhaps if you will tell us a little more in detail what each of 
these more expensive units is, there would be a better understanding. 

For instance, let us take the most costly item, which is No. 8, the 
B-52 mobile-training unit. You have a requirement for two. You 
already have one on order from previous year’s funds. You are asking 
for $3,271,000 for another. 

What is there about that unit which makes it cost that much money ¢ 

(yeneral Harnoitp. Colonel Perna has the breakdown of cost. 

Colonel Perna. Initially in answering your question, sir, I would 
say that the fact that we have bought so few of these—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it ¢ 

Colonel Perna. Engineering. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is this thing you are buying? 

Colonel Perna. I will show you a picture of a comparable type, 
which will define the article. To describe the B-52 mobile- training 
unit, the easiest explanation is to say that it takes all of the operational 
systems and puts them together. It takes the systems of control of an 
airplane, the power plant, all the combat systems and all the survival 
eystems out of the airplane as an entity, and breadboards them where 
you can see them. 

The entire system is mounted on a wooden panel, where there is a 
display of all of the components of the systems and all the operating 
mechanisms in the systems. ‘To take the electrical system as an exam- 
ple, it will not only have the source of power, the generators, mounted 
on this training panel, but all of the wire interconnections, through 
the circuit breakers, reverse current rel: Lys, voltage regulators, and will 
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pipe the power to all the systems in the airplane which are actuated 
electrically. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say this is mobile, so you have to figure in the 
cost of mobility. 

You break down the different parts of this and spread them out, 
because in the airple ine itself they are very compact. Here you spread 
them out so that each little integral unit which goes to make up the 
whole system can be seen and can be operated, so that as you are giving 
instructions to those receiving training vou can have this out where 
each article can be seen, whether it is a little motor or whether it is 
any number of various things. You have everything which goes to 
make up your system by itself all spread out, where each part can 
be seen and each part can be easily reached. It is not necessarily in 
its relative unit position in the plane, nor is it as compactly formed. 

Colonel Perna. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you mean by breadboarding. You 
spread it out all over the place. 

Colonel Perna. Yes, sir. They are relatively compact, but what 
you pointed out is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, what you do in substance is the equivalent 
of buying a plane and breaking it up into various items. Of course, 
in this you do not have to have the wings or the fuselage or many of 
these things. 


Colonel Perna. That is right, 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, you will have separate from the unit 
your pilot’s ejection seat, so that every part of that can be seen. You 
will have your entire radio system, which is a pretty complex thing, 
spread out so that these students can easily see what its makeup 8 
in its individual parts. That is for the purpose of training. If a 
plane is going to cost you assembled somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $114 million or $2 million, inasmuch as you have to buy most of 
the component parts, except probably the airframe, it is just to be 
expected that those component parts, plus the mobility which you 
have added, would cost almost the same or in some cases even more. 

Colonel Perna. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This one particular unit just happens to relate to 
the B-52, which is to come into the system at a later date. 

Colonel Perna. Yes, sir. I would like to add, sir, that the infor- 
mation you have does not spell out that this has the capability of 
serving not only the bomber version of the B-52, but the reconnais- 
sance version. We add a matter of 4 or 5 additional panels, which 
bring in the reconnaissance, so in fact it serves two airplanes, both 
in the B and RB. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next most costly unit you are procuring is the 
RB-66 mobile training unit, with a total requirement of 3. You 
have one either in being or on order. I would assume it is on order. 

Colonel Perna. Yes, sir; 1953 

Mr. Scrivner. You seek two more with these funds. I assume in a 
general way this unit compares very much to the B—52 unit which we 
have previously discussed, except that it relates primarily to the com- 
pone nt parts of the RB—66 rather than the B-52. 

Colonel Perna. The record should state, also, sir, that it will serve 
the B-66 as well as the RB-66. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You can serve the B-66 by reason of the fact that 
you would merely subtract those component parts going to cover the 
reconnaissance feature of the plane. 

Colonel Perna. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next costly item is a C-124X mobile training 
unit, and a C-130 training unit, where you require only one. With- 
out going into detail, those follow very much the same pattern we 
have discussed, and as has been illustrated by the panels you have 
shown. 

Colonel Perna. That is correct, sir. We are paying for the initial 
engineering on this one, because t his is the first one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then as we go down through the list we find that 
you will have mobile training units covering the F—84F, the F-86D, 
the F-86F, the F-89, the F-100, the F-—102, plus some other miscel- 
laneous units. 

Is there anything you wish to add to the comments we have just 
concluded, Colonel, which might be of interest or information; or 
does that pretty well cover it ? 

Colonel Perna. I think you have a very fine grasp of it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not necessary for me alone to have it, but the 
whole House is interested in this. That is one of the reasons I wanted 
to put some of the things in there and many times do. 

General Asensio, There is one other feature which I think should 
he brought out. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Asensio, With this mobile training unit it is possible in 
the course of training to introduce certain failures in the system and 
to have the students operate to locate and correct those failures. 
Otherwise, just to serve for a visual presentation and to show the cor- 
relation of the parts might not be justified. But this is for an actual 
working system, wherein the students may be tested so that when air- 
borne there will be an opportunity to correct these various failures in 
some instances and, certainly, when the aircraft comes back for main- 
tenance the failure may be promptly located and repaired. That is 
a very worthwhile purpose. 


CountrerPArRT TRAINING Devices 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. That carries us up to project 252, “Coun- 
terpart training devices,” for which the requested appropriation is 
$24,185,000, which is a part of the $54 million which General Harbold 
mentioned just a few minutes ago. 

for the purpose of the record we will insert at this point parts I and 
LI on pages 55 and 56 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Project 252: Counterpart training devices , $24, 185, 000 
Part I—PURPOSE AND Scop! 


Counterpart training devices consist primarily of three types of equipment: 
Flight simulators, instrument trainers, and gunnery trainers. Flight simulators 
are electronic-mechanical devices built to duplicate accurately the cockpit con- 
figuration and flight characteristics in specialized aircraft. Instrument trainers 
Simulate instrument flying in more generalized fashion than flight simulators 
Gunnery trainers using actual gunsights, projectors, and concave screens give 
realistic training to aerial gunners and pilots. 

81395—53——32 
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Counterpart trainers are used for transition training on new aircraft for 
aircrews in flight schools and tactical organizations, periodic refresher training 
of aircrews, continued instrument flying training for all Air Force pilots, and 
gunnery training for bomber and fighter crews. Flight simulators and instru- 
ment trainers are being used by the Air Force, the Navy, and commercial airlines. 


Parr II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


These trainers are the most efficient means of providing the type of training 
required, because they provide portions of training programs at far less cost 
in capital investment and in operation than actual flights in aircraft. In the 
ease of high-performance fighters and bombers, flight simulators are the best 
means of checking aircrew proficiency prior to releasing the crews for flight in 
actual aircraft. Further, flight simulators provide emergency procedure training, 
involving such conditions as severe wing icing, power failure, electrical failure, 
and extreme turbulence, not practical in aircraft because of safety reasons. In 
addition, counterpart trainers provide close supervision by competent instructors, 
and permit analysis of student errors as they are being made. 

The basis of issue and distribution of counterpart trainers required is deter- 
mined by the number of personnel to be trained, the number of hours per week 
of required training, the number of hours per week the trainers can be operated, 
and the type of organizational unit requiring training hours basis. 

All counterpart trainers are subject to individual authorization, procurement, 
and utilization controls by Air Force headquarters. Authorizations are developed 
after considering such factors as the training mission and objective, the new 
types of aircraft available, the cost of the trainers, the number of personnel 
to be trained, the extent of training, and the requests from tactical commanders 
for these trainers. 

None of these trainers are procured until the headquarters staff offices con- 
cerned with programing, qualitative acceptance, supply, training, and fund- 
ing have reviewed each phase of the indicated requirement. These items of 
equipment are also subject to material allocation and procurement control by 
expert production and funding personnel of the Department of Defense. This 
system of multiple review on high-cost equipment is worthwhile, as it insures 
that no equipment is procured unless there is uniformity of agreement at top 
levels that there is an absolute requirement for the item of equipment. 

These counterpart trainers are procured by the Air Force, and prices included 
in this estimate are predicated on evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quota- 
tions or contract cost. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide 29 flight simulators, 7 gunnery 
trainers, and 287 attachments for modernizing instrument trainers. These 
equipments are required to meet training objectives in consonance with new 
models of aircraft and number of personnel to be trained. 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning to page 57, where we have the itemized 
list of items to be procured, we find that 9 of them are flight simu- 
lators for our newer and newest planes which are coming into the 
system; namely, the F—86D, the F-89D, the F-100, the B-47, the 
RB-66, the C—118, the C-121, the C-130, and the C-131. 

Please explain in a general way what a flight simulator is. 

General Harnorp. The flight simulator is a device by which we 
ean train the crew of an aircraft on the ground with exact dupli- 
cations of control or armament equipments which are in the aircraft. 
These devices have been so perfected that they can duplicate practi- 
cally every condition which may occur in flight except that of the 
effects of gravity. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the name of the instrument itself 
is pretty much self-explanatory. It stands to reason that when you 
have these devices it is much cheaper to train your men on the ground, 
much more convenient, and has many other advantages, as compared 
to what would be necessary in order to give them this training if you 
had to actually take them up in planes in actual flight, in order that 
the same training might be given and those same conditions might 
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be encountered. In addition to that, when you are in actual flight you 
do not always run into the same conditions. But with these simula- 
tors you can put i in at any time rm desire any of the flight situations 
which you wish; is that correct 

General Harpotp. That is correct. ‘The advantage in that particu- 
lar field is that you can introduce situations into the simulator which 
would be far too dangerous to attempt in actual flight. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. For instance, why would the C-118 simu- 
labor cost a trifle over $1 million? What is there about it which runs 
up the cost to that figure? 

General Harsotp. There are several reasons. One is the number 
of these devices being purchased. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are only procuring two. 

General Harsoip. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that practically a handmade job? 

General Harpoxp. Pract tically, sir. The other is that the C-118 
is a large aircraft. The simulator must correspondingly be large to 
incorporate all the crew positions, as compared to the F-86D, which 
is the single-place aircraft. The C—118 has three places. 

Colonel Perna They have the pilot and the copilot and the flight 
engineer on the ¢ 118." That is the commercial version of the DC-6B. 
We are accruing some benefit on this particular procurement because 

Jnited Airlines placed their contract for the 118 just before we placed 
ours for the one we ordered in 1953. Part of the engineering cost 
which we normally have to stand ourselves to get industry to build 
these is being absorbed in this case by United Airlines system, for 
they have bought several of these to support the commercial version 
of the C-118, called the DC-6B. 

Mr. Scrivner. This differs from the other items we have been talk- 
ing about, in that this is not the mobile unit. 

Colonel Perna. They are designed with the capability of going 
into the standard Air Force buildings. They are not mobile in them- 
selves, in that they would have a tr: ailer , or that sort of thing, but the 
individual components can easily be airlifted and entered into the 
standard buildings and door w idths, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that while it is not mobile in the sense the other 
was, it is not in one fixed position but can be taken to whatever base 

requires its use? 

Colonel Perna. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume the same i is true of the other two more 
costly items, the C-130 and the C-13 

Colonel Perna. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Of course, those being newer planes, not yet in great 
production, much of this boils down to handmade versions. 

Colonel Perna. That is correct, sir. 

General Harprorn. Sir, I might mention that item 11 there, which 
cites the C-11 instrument trainer, is the jet version or the more modern 
version of what was the original link trainer, the instrument trainer. 

Colonel Perna. This is a model of that particular trainer here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since we have the model out here, I can see it: but 
anyone reading the record cannot. Just tell us briefly what you do 
with this device. 
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Colonel Perna. The C-11 jet instrument trainer, which, inci- 
dentally, is not being procured this year, we brought the model down 
because we are having to buy an attachment to modernize it and 
retrofit it. The attachment will go on this particular line item. 

Mr. Scrivner. What vou are asking for this year is an attachment 
which modernizes the trainer itself ? 

Colonel Perna. That is right, sir. When we originally bought the 
(—11, it did not have the capability of giving the people the prac- 
tice on low-frequency ranges because the CAA had anticipated replac- 
ing all the low-frequency radio ranges in the country with the omni 
very-high-frequency ranges. But because the program slipped and 
thev are not voing to take these out of operation until L958, on the 
latest estimate, we have to retrofit and put in the capability of tuning 
in synthetically two ground stations so that the pilots can practice 
letdowns. The trainer itself, in a general way, simulates the whole 
family of jet aircraft. It does not have the emergency procedure 
capability which the true simulator has, but it uses an electronic com- 
puter to reproduce the instrument readings you would normally get 
from controls and engines and from accessories tin the large airplane, 
so that the student flying on instruments under the hood is able to get 
the general high-speed practice he would get in a jet airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. Item 12 apparently relates to new attachments to be 
placed on the presently existing P—3 type trainer. 

Colonel Perna. That is correct, sir. It is a modernizing kit for 
the older instrument trainer. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air Force is practicing economy, 
in that it is retrofitting some of the older types of equipment and 
bringing them up to the modern standards without going out and 
procuring entirely new trainers. 

Colone! Perna. That is correct, sir. 


Rapio AND Rapar TRAINERS 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 253, “Radio and radar 
trainers,” for which the request is $5,108,000. 

For the record we will insert at this point pages 58 and 59 of the 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 253: Radio and radar trainers ja hed , _ $5,108,000 
Part I—PuURPOSE AND Scop! 


Precision aerial navigation, electronic countermeasures operations, bombing, 
gunnery, and control of aircraft in all weather conditions are dependent en- 
tirely upon the ability of highly trained operators of complex radar equipment. 
Radar trainers have been designed and are being procured to give radar opera- 
tors ground training. For instance, navigation and bombing training can be 
given with accurate maps of actual target areas in potential enemy countries. 
Such training would be impossible in actual peacetime flight. Training can be 
given to the operators in the radar warning net, regardless of isolated locations, 
so that they can be constantly proficient in the operation of their equipment. 
By giving aircrews sufficient training on complex equipment on the ground, 
the Air Force saves valuable flying hours and insures that they have a high 
degree of proficiency before they attempt to go on an actual flight mission. 
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Parr II]—JustiFicATION oF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds are being requested for the five following types of trainers, which per- 
form the training functions indicated : 

1. The guided missile trainer provides operators with guidance procedure 
practice through the medium of a synthetic target generator. This precludes 
the necessity for firing live missiles for operator practice. 

2. The AN/APN-TS shoran trainer simulates the operation of the shoran 
radar equipment. This equipment produces synthetically, the signals used in 
the operational set to guide bombing runs and precise mapping flight lines. 

3. The target generator for the ground control approach system is designed 
to simulate targets (aircraft) on the radar operator’s scope. It is used in con 
junction with the actual GCA system used on military bases. Use of this 
device permits operators to practice on the operational equipment without being 
restricted to the availability of actual aircraft as targets. 

4. The ECM ground trainer provides operators with electronic counter 
measures procedure and technique practice in ECM reconnaissance and ECM 
operations by the use of synthetic radar signals and synthetic jamming signals. 
This precludes the expense and time involved in actually flying practice mis- 
sious for the beginners. 

5. The signal target generator for ground control intercept training presents 
radar targets on the interception center scopes for the training of and mainte 
nance of practice by the central center operators. 

The trainers will be used in the training of navigators, bombardiers, ground- 
controlled approach operators, and shoran operators. This is the most efficient 
and economical means of providing this training. Since trainer time is a sub 
stitute for a portion of the aircraft flying time, training can be accomplished 
in a safer manner and at reduced operating cost. 

Radio and radar trainers are subject to authorization, procurement, and utili 
zation controls by Air Force headquarters on each individual trainer, and mate 
rial allocation and procurement controls by Department of Defense top production 
experts. Authorizations are developed after consideration of such factors us 
the training mission and objective, the type of wings in the phased program, 
the cost of the trainers, the number of personnel to be trained, and the extent 
of training required. 

The procurement of these trainers is controlled in advance by the headquarters 
staff officers concerned with programing, qualitative acceptance, supply, train 
ing, and funding; each office reviews the requirement from tle standpoint of 
respective responsibilities and coordinated acceptance must be reflected in indi- 
vidual directives to procurement offices. 

These radio and radar trainers are procured by the Air Force and prices 
included in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractors’ latest cost 
quotation or contract cost. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide 52 trainers required for training 
of personnel, 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection therewith I wish you would give the 
full designation of AN/APN-T5. 

Colonel Perna. The AN/APN-T5 shoran trainer simulates—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean? What does the “AN” stand 
for ¢ 

Colonel Perna. Army-Navy airborne radar navigation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Perna. A for Air, P for radar, and N for navigation. T 
for trainer. Five is the fifth in a series of radar trainers. 

Mr. Scrivner. GCA means ground control approach ? 

Colonel Perna. Ground control approach; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. ECM? 

Colonel Perna. Electronics countermeasures. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this program you are requesting 5 devices rang 


ing in cost. from $16,500 to $401,000, Off the record. 


‘ 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, we find a situation where it is possible 
to give the operators training on the ground with the simulated 
devices, making it unnecessary for them to engage in air flight and 
the actual expenditure of any of the weapons they are seeking to 
control. 

Colonel Perna. I will just add, sir, that that is during the initial 
training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Perna. When they get up to the level where they show 
they know the real procedures they are ready to go out and try the 
real thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item is another classified training device. 
Eleven of them are required. You are seeking the entire 11 in this 
appropriation. Each one of them costs $252,300. 

Please explain off the record what this device is and does. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item, which is comparatively modest, is for 
target generators. 

The next item is a ground trainer, and is a rather modest item. 

Finally, the fifth item is another generator for radio and radar 
training. 


ArriaL Tareers AND ReLtatrep EQuIrpMENT 


Having completed project 253, we now have before us project 254, 
“Aerial targets and related equipment,” calling for an appropriation 
of $3,275,000. 

For the record we will insert at this point part I and part IT, on 
page 61 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Project 254: Aerial targets and related equipment____.__.________-___ $3, 275, 000 


Part I—Purpose ANnp Score 


Funds are requested for only one item, the OQ-19 self-propelled target which 
is used on firing ranges in the Strategic Air Command and Air Training Command 
for the periodic practice and training of aerial gunners. 


Part II—JvUsTIFICATION oF FUNDS REQUESTED 


No substitute has been found which can equal the practice obtained by gunners 
in firing at a moving target airplane. This repetitive training is necessary to 
insure that our combat crews are in a constant state of readiness. 

The requirements for these targets are computed on the basis of quantity 
planned for utilization in 1 year, after careful examination of the number of 
gunners to be trained, the number of practice missions required to attain and 
maintain proficiency, comparison with prior year usage, and number of missions 
the average target can fly. These factors are reviewed prior to initiation of 
procurement. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1954 will procure 1,080 0Q—19 targets. 


Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of explanation, what does the symbol 
“OQ” stand for? 

Colonel Perna. The Q is for a drone, and the O means without a 
pilot. 

The upper left-hand picture gives the best explanation of the drone 
itself. It has a 10-foot length, an 11-foot wing span, and is capable 
of speeds up to 200 miles an hour. 
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This next chart will show how it is used in the training of flexible 
gunners. We take the turret position out of the bomber-type air- 
pl une and in the building you see in the background there the sight- 
ing station is synthesized ‘and the man actually climbs into it. “He 
has his own turret in front of him. The normal installation is to 
have eight of these turrets. They launch the airplane off a rotary 
track much like the model airplanes are launched by youngsters. 
The controlling officer in the tower with radio control flies the airplane 
in simulated passes toward and past the gunners in the building in 
the controlled turrets. They are able to practice all their normal 
exercises in tracking and shooting. If they hit it hard enough or if 
they cut out the powerplant by scoring hits, it pops a parachute, and 
we recover the bird to rebuild it and use it for subsequent missions 
until it has been shot up too badly to repair. It is capable of speeds 
up to 200 miles an hour, but because of the relative size and the fact 
that the students are stationary it gives them a much greater capabil- 
ity in training. It simulates a much higher speed “because of the 
miniature size of the drone. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, what it boils down to is that this is 
a small, miniature pilotless plane which is used for aerial gunnery 
practice. 

Colonel Perna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are actually targets? 

Colonel Perna. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Being targets, when our gunners get to the desired 
state of efficiency, of course, they become expendable and that ac- 
counts for the explanation, although the cost is modest, of why we 
require a large number, well over 1,000, bringing our requirement to 
the $3,275,000 we mentioned. 


Oruer Masor EQuieMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to the figure of $143 million. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 64 
of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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ProGRAM 270. OTHER Masor EQuipMEe 


Obligations by projects 


1953 esti- 1954 esti- 
Qh? Tris | , 
1952 actual mate mate 


4 (5) 


eteorological equipme 
tadiological, biologi 


equip 


lying field and shop e¢ 
tilities equipment 1, 539. 
x1 Service equipment 3, 200, 


1undry and dry cleaning equipment , 500, 
: 


Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program 13, 028 


tions during fis year 1954 against fiscal year 


wv program year funds $143, 474, 300 


>and pl 
t 


lotal direct obligations 3, , , , 862 143, 474, 300 


imbpbursa 


Total obligations ee eae : 148, 803, 307 143, 474, 300 


The amount of $143,474,300 shown above as “Obligations during fiscal year 1954 
against fiscal year 1953 and prior program year funds” is applicable to the follow- 
ing projects: 

Project: 
273. Photographic equipment $10, 800, 000 


275. Test equipment - 15, 550, OOO 
276. Flying field and shop equipment 117, 124, 300 


Total . _. 1438, 474, 300 


General Asensio. We are seeking no additional obligating author- 
ity in fiscal year 1954 for program 270. We have indicated that we 
expect to obligate during fiscal year 1954 against prior years’ pro- 
grams $143,474,300. Colonel Bleymaier can explain the detailed re- 
quirements under the $143 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as this is a little different in its aspects 
and presentation, General Asensio, will you give us a little more 
detailed explanation of the figures we find in the table which we have 
just placed in the record ? 

General Asensto. In prior fiscal years appropriations have been 
enacted in program 270 in excess of the amount which we will have 
obligated through June 50, 1953. For this reason we indicate a 
carryover of the amount mentioned above and shown in the table. 
The specific items which still remain to be procured in this amount 
are indicated in a separate justification, and Colonel Bleymaier can 


discuss any of these items the committee wishes. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we go into the justification and explanation 
of the detailed statement of what you now intend to procure, what 
are the mathematical computations upon which you base the figure of 
$143,474,300? In other words, what has gone ahead of it? What 
funds have been appropriated and how much of the funds have been 
obligated to bring about the difference of $143 million ? 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Analysis of total funds appropriated for budget program 270—‘Other major 
equipment” 
Kstimated obligations, June 30, 1953 $457, 766, 747 
hstimated unobligated balance, June 30, 1953___ 3, 474, 300 
Total ; 301, 241, 047 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, do you want to proceed at this time to give 
us the breakdown of the items which you intend now to procure by 
the obligation of the sum of $143,474,300, which is a carryover, as 
indicated, from previous-year funds which were not obligated ? 

Colonel Birymater. Yes, sir. Many of these items are actually 
in the process of being procured at this time. For various reasons 
the calculations were made and we were led to believe that they would 
be ready for procurement during this past fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as I now have this picture, in pre- 
vious days, weeks, and months you had made a determination that 
as items of major equipment which you deemed necessary you had 
decided you had to have, as you list here, for instance, some large 
photographic lenses. Of course, all of us who have had any expe- 
rience with photography at all know that one of the most important 
things there is about the camera is the lens itself. Having seen some 
of the newer and larger types of cameras which the Air Force is now 
using and procuring we can understand that the cost of these indi- 
vidual lenses is strikingly high. But if they are to do the job which 
we want done we must have just exactly that type and just exactly 
that good a lens. 

For some reason or for many reasons—perhaps due to a lack of 
facilities or perhaps due to some unexpected complications in the pro- 
cedure or many other reasons—you were not able to actually enter 
into contracts with producers which would have brought about an 
actual obligation. 

Colonel Biermater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So for that reason these funds are now described as 
unobligated. Even though actually not obligated they would have 
what we would normally call an earmarking. In other words, the 
program has been set up. 

Colonel Bireymarer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. The money was tentatively allocated for this par- 
ticular program, so that there would not be a duplicate allocation. 
Now you are arriving at the point where you will be able to enter 
into final contracts, so that these funds will then be actu: ally obligated. 

Colonel Biermater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, while we are talking about time, I 
had not realized until just a few minutes ago that tomorrow is Me- 
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morial Day, and even though there had been a tentative program of 
hearing for tomorrow we will not meet in this committee tomorrow, 
which should bring at least some smile in some places across the table. 
Actually, I had not realized we had come to the end of the month of 
May. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


At this point we will insert in the record an itemized statement 
which has been handed me which outlines the proposed program of 
obligation of these funds, 


(The information follows:) 


STIFICATION OF OBLIGATIONS URING Fiscan YeAR 1954 AGatnst I’iscaL YEAR 


| 
1953, AND PRIOR PROGRAM YEAR FUNDS 


1 270, “Other major equipment, $1438,474,300 
pansion of AMC maintenance facilities program, $11.6 million. 
creening of Air Force assets, industrial reserve stocks and lengthy pro- 
curement processes. 
Large-type photographic lens, $10 million. 
Necessity for developing capability of production. 
3. Contractor overhaul of jet engines, $4 million. 
Requirements to be stated by contractors. 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, $5 million. 
Civil airlines determining equipment needed. 

Procurement of new types of maintenance stands, $14.7 million. 
Shelter engine maintenance B-5, 500 each, $4.5 million. 
Shelter engine maintenance SA—16, 96 each, $1 million. 
Shelter engine maintenance panel B—A, 709 each, $7.1 million. 
Maintenance shelter, fighter, 348 each, $2.1 million. 

Che difficulty of engineering design for one type of maintenance stand to be 
utilized on all types of aircraft necessitated procurement of separate stands 
to be configured to the specific type of aircraft being serviced. 

6. Power support for new types of aircraft, $50.1 million. 

Power plant A-3A, 929 each, $5.9 million. 
Ground electrical support systems B47, 160 each, $20.2 million. 
Generator set, LOOK W, 266 each, $3.8 million. 
Generator set, LOK W, 1,323 each, $4 million. 
Generator set, 30KW, 513 each, $3.3 million. 
Generator set, 1H KW, 299 each, $1.5 million. 
Generator set, GOK W, 552 each, $5.5 million. 
Generator set, C—26, 405 each, $5.9 million. 
7. Test equipment for new types of aircraft, $11.2 million. 

This program consists of items of test equipment, such as hydraulic test 
stands, cabin pressure leakage testers, test stands, electronics test equip- 
ment, and other equipment necessary to check systems and test aircraft 
components on the flight line and in the overhaul depots. 

Obligation of funds for power support and test equipment for new types of 
aircraft are of necessity slow due to the changes in configuration and engineer- 
ing of aircraft and changes in the electrical systems during production of new 
aircraft. Power and test support programs for these aircraft are developed con- 
currently with the initial configuration of the aircraft. However, before pro- 
curement of these high cost items is entered into, the equipment to be used must 
be tested with the aircraft which it will support. The many production changes 
in configuration and in the electrical systems has necessitated many modifica- 
tions of the support equipment in order that they may satisfactorily support the 
aircraft coming out of production. 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, now having placed this list in the record 
and referring back to some of the comments I made, which I assumed 
had entered into the situation whereby these funds had not been 
obligated, it might be well to go down the list, and as you come to any 
of these items where you have run into any situations which have 
delayed the obligations you can explain those situations to the com- 
mittee. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel BLeymater. I will be glad to furnish an explanation for the 
committee. 

Expansion of AMC maintenance-facilities program, $11.6 mil- 
lion: These funds pertain to the final increment of this program which 
would provide replacement of overage and obsolescent equipment in 
Air Force maintenance depots. Obligation of these funds have, of 
necessity, been slow in order that the Air Force could take advantage 
of any available equipment, whether in Air Force stocks or industrial 
reserve stocks. Through this proc edure, before any procurement was 
initiated for this program, it was with the definite assurance that this 

equipment t did net exist either in the Air Force or available from 


reserve stocks. In addition, procurement of this type of equipment 
must go through the bid process, screening of bids for lowest prices, 
determinations to be made as to small business and distress area 


ramifications, before any contracts could be finalized. 

2. Large-type photographic lenses, $10 million: This program was 
developed in order that the Air Force could procure quantities of 
photogr ahha lenses necessary for new cameras, varying in size from 
ve inch to 144-inch. At the outset of this program, there were no 
United States contractors c apable of producing the type of lens re- 
quired. The one source which could adequately provide the lens neces- 
sary was in a foreign country; and, due to the implications of this 
contractor, it was determined that sources must be established within 
the United States. The Air Force’s industrial mobilization program 
established a project to accomplish this, and at the present time have 
made sources available to the Air Force for procurement of quantities 
of these type of lens. The lenses are now in the procurement process, 
and final contracts are expected early in fiscal year 1954. 

Contractor overhaul of jet engines, $4 million: This program was 
established in order that the overhaul of new type of jet engines, which 
was being done in Air Force depots, could be accomplished in the 
engine contractor’s plant. This method was determined to be more 
economical to the Air Force, as well as keeping manufacturer’s plants 
busy after engine production so that an engine production base could 
be maintained. The requirements for this equipment, of necessity, 
had to be determined by the contractors. After these requirements 
were determined, it was necessary for the Air Force to screen all 
available assets and those which could not be provided from assets 
being put on procurement. 

Civil reserve air fleet, $5 million: This program was initiated in 
order to give civil airlines a capability, when needed, of augmenting 
the Air Force airlift requirements. Again the Air Force, before pro- 
curing equipment for the airlines, screened all available stocks and 
industrial reserve centers to assure that procurement of equipment 
was not being entered into where items were available within the 
Air Force. 

5. Procurement of new types of maintenance stands, $14.7 million: 
Rigid panel single-engine maintenance stands provides protection to 
the maintenance personnel, to the engine, and to the accessories while 
maintenance and inspection are being performed on multi-engined 
aircraft. These shelters are issued to tactical and maintenance ‘or- 
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ganizations in cold and Arctic climates. Quantity per squadron is 
dependent on hangar or fixed facilities available. The sheltered 
stands are towed to the aircraft and positioned in such a manner 
to enclose the engine nacelle. Engineering research attempted to 
answer the requirement for a shelter of this type for all transport, 
medium- and heavy-bomber aircraft. This development provided a 
prototype; however, the cost in quantity production was estimated to 
be prohibitive. By simplifying the design and construction to meet 
the needs of 1 or 2 aircraft, several types as indicated were developed. 
This action aval a delay in procurement ; however, these new stands 
have resulted in considerably less cost per individual stand. Pro- 
curement of these various types can now be accomplished. 

Much the same situation occurred in regard to the fighter main- 
tenance shelter. This shelter will completely cover the jet fighter air- 
craft. It is issued to a tactical wing in order that aircraft maintenance, 
inspection, preflight, and postflight checks can be accomplished 
Several prototypes were submitted by industry to fullfill this need. 
After evaluation and field use, a design was accepted; the cost, in 
quantity, was estimated at $30,000 each. The requirement was re- 
evaluated, and based on the knowledge and experience of the proto- 
types an austerity-type shelter was agreed upon with a considerable 
saving. Sufficient data is aveilable to permit procurement of this 
shelter. 

6. Power sup port for new types of aircraft, $50.1 million: These 
generator sets produce electrical power to support all the aircraft. 
The need for a certain type of powerplant is dictated by the aircraft 
and installed electronic systems. Jet aircraft engines require 1 type 
of current for starting, whereas the other major systems, such as 
navigation, communications, bombing, and gunnery, may each require 
a different type of current (a. c. or d. c.), different voltage (28.5 v. or 
110 v.), different eyclic rate (380-420 or 380-930), differ ‘ent control, 
and so forth. 

The success of : any mission is de pen ident upon the satisfactory fune- 
tioning of the complicated radar and electronics ae Due to 
the bombing altitudes, weather conditions, vs ed, and related factors, 
an aircraft commander has no choice but to break off his mission if 
any malfunctions occur on the electronic systems. In order to do 
everything humanly possible to insure success of the mission, abso- 
lutely controlled voltage is a necessity to eliminate possible faulty 
operation while en route to the assigned target. The procurement of 
this equipment must therefore not be made before the aircraft systems 
have been stabilized. This has resulted in unavoidable delays. In 
addition, because of the stringent and exacting power requirements, 
some engineering difficulties have delayed quantity procurement. 
Each type of generator has been programed against a certain type 
of aircraft; therefore, these dollars have been earmarked for this pur- 
pose. Procurement of these generators is presently being effected. 

7. Test equipment for new types of aircraft, $11.2 million: Here 
again we have a problem similar to that discussed previously regard- 
ing power support, with a possible exception that it is more difficult 
and in many instances poses more serions engineering problems. In 
order to provide a piece of test equipment to thoroughly and com- 
pletely analyze an aircraft engine or installed system on the aircraft, 
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many engineering problems must be resolved. As usually is the case, 

the systems are constantly undergoing major changes through to 
production of an end item, so that deve ‘lopment work cannot proceed 

on the test equipment. These items are all required in either organiza- 

tional, field, or depot-type maintenance, and have been programed 
iwainst the current airer: aft schedule. 


JUNE 1, 1953. 
EXPENDITURES ‘AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume hearings. 

Before we start on any further matters I have a “request I should 
like to make. Going back to program 200, General Asensio, I should 
like to have a table prepared. Maybe I can show you what I want. I 
would like to have it show the amounts of appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1951, 1952, and 1953. Then I should like to have it show the 
request for 1954. 

Then I should like to have information across the board showing 
how much was actually expended in 1951 with 1951 funds, in 1952 with 
1951 funds, and in 1953 and 1954, and a statement as to when the final 
amount will be expended. 

The same thing would be true with the 1952 funds, showing how 
much you would actually expend in 1952, in 1953, in 1954, and in sub- 
sequent years. 

The table should show a rather sliding scale, starting out with a 
small amount in the year of appropriation, until some place along the 
line you hit a peak. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then it would start on a downward scale. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The following statements reflect by year of appropriation (1) actual expendi- 
tures for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 and estimated expenditures for subsequent 


fiscal years, and (2) unobligated balances as of December 31, 1952, and April 30, 
1953 : 


Expenditures in the ‘Major procurement other than aircraft’? appropriation account 
by year of appropriation 


[Millions of dollars} 


Expenditures during fiscal years— 





v | Funds i ii a a ae 
Year of anine- 
© Wy ‘ i “a ‘ = | am aie snd . 
appropriation | priated | 1951 1952 19538 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
actual | actual | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) } (6) (7) (8) (9) (10 
ion 1, 610.0 186. 0 459. 2 341.6 321.1 | 302. 1 
1952 1, 775.0 8.1 278. 4 382. 2 711.3 
1953 900. 0 " 30.0 71.7 288. 3 156. 7 
1954 1 §25. 0 = 25.0 132.9 194.6 40.0 
Total_. 4, 910.0 186. 0 467.3 650. 0 800. 0 1, 434. 6 980. 8 351.3 10.0 


1 Represents new obligating authority being requested for fiscal year 1954, 





Unobligated balances in ‘‘Major procurement other than aircraft’ appropriation 
account as of Dec. 31, 1952, and Apr. 30, 1958 


[Millions of dollars] 


Unobligated balances as of 


Dee. 31, 1952 | Apr. 30, 1953 


71.6 
438. 9 
656.0 


1, 196.5 | 


Monpay, June 1, 1953. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (OPERATIONS) 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


Appronriation or estimate $3, 443, 442,000 | $3, 600, 000, 000 $3, 200, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation 
Board” pursuant to Public Law 9, 82d Cong —41, 545 
Transferred to “‘ Militar rsonnel requirements, Air 
Force” pursuant to Public Law 488, 82d Cong - — 75, 000, 000 
To be transferred to “ Military personnel requirements, 
Air Force’’ pursuant to Public Law 11, 834 Cong —30, 226, 600 | 
Transferred to ‘‘Military personnel, Army’’ pursuant 
to Public Law 11, 83d Con — 250, 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 443, 400, 455 3, 244, 773, 400 3, 200, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 200, 4 142, 010, 000 152, 072, 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 6, 82% 1, 000 

Total availa! r obligation 4 3, 539, 607, 3, 386, 784, 400 3, 352, 072, 000 
Unobligated , estimated saviz —12, 743 : 

Obligations "1 i 3, 526, 853, 3, 386, 784, 400 3, 352, 072, 000 
Comparative transfers t | 

oe ift an 1 related procurement, Air Force”’’ 

Major procurement other than aircraft, Air Force” , 762, 000 
“Military personnel requirements, Air Force”’ -28, 000 —41, 000, 000 
“Contingencies, Air Force 56, 891 
“Expenses, Office of Public Information, Depart- | 

ment of Defens } 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board”’ } 47, 105 
“Operations, Federal Civil Defense Administra- | 

tion”’ . | 000 — 600, 000 

Comparative transfers from | | 
lajor procurement other than aircraft, Air Force”’ 278 11, 545, 000 
‘Research and development, Air Force’’ : 000 8, 782, 000 | 
“Contingencies, Air Force”’ 67, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army” 609, 000 

‘Local evrrency operations, Japan, Department of | 
Defense’’ 29, 914, 214 30, 506, 
joods and services paid by the Federal Republic of 
Germany as costs of occupatior | 33, 382, 914 61, 704, 


Total obligations............- | 3, 568, 068, 181 3, 458, 397, 400 3, 352, 072, 000 


Notre.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (41 U. 8. C. 231 (c)). 
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Obligations by activities 


| 
Actual, 1952 estimate, 1053 | Estimate, 1954 


Direct Obligations 


Operation of aircraft $1, , / $974, 284, 000 $825, 581, 000 
2. Organization, base and maintenanee equipment 
supplies , 331, 905 014, 000 | 283, 175, 000 
Logistic ] support 4,17 7 , 024, 672, SK , 110, , 000 
I ning support 2 071, 573 17, SUS, 104 202, 824, 006 
Ope! or tional support 500, 347, 563 567, 166, O01 . 000 
Research and test support 1, 759, 3 72, 757, 500 70, 200, 000 
M edical support 1, 156, 86 6, 198. 000 | 503, OO 
Servicewide support 21,47 35, 397, 000 | 3, 910, 004 
Total direct obligations ,, , 867,715 | 3, 316, 3&7, 401 3, 200, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements fron 
Other Accounts 


| 
} 
. Operation of aricraft | 59, 437, 844 i5, 468, 000 | 71, 882, 000 
Organization, base and mz sinten. nce ejuipment ar | 
supplics es j , 101, 62 , 936, OOK 9, 000 
Logistical support —_ . } , 414, 306 , 912, OOF 2, 000 
Training support ee 2, 006, 9, 154, 000 13, 038, 000 
5. Operational support i ‘i ae , 244, , 107, 000 10, 100, 000 
. Research and test support 5Al, 527 000, G00 1, 093, 000 
. Medical support ae , 454, 65 3, 383, 000 17, 624, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
SO CERO CRN ssiciccrcinccacuseténdaterss< | & 6 | 2, 010, 000 | 152, 072, 000 


Total obligations | 3 | 3, 458, 397, 400 
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Obligations by objects 


000 
7, 300 
, 900 
1 Son 


500 | 


17,000 
, 00 
tu) 


300 


8, 000 | 


}, 000 


400 


O00 | 


400 


$5, 000 | 


000 


000 


oon) | 


5, 000 | 


COO 


5, 990. 000 


5 (22. OO 


essments 13, 065 26, 000 


rotal obligations payabl I Irsel 
from other account . oF 16) 142. 010. 000 


Total obligations : ‘ 58, O68, 1 3, 458, 397, 400 


Estimate, 195 


000 
+, OOO 
000 
000 


17, 000 


61, 000 
, O00 
85, 000 
000 
, 000 
OO0 
000 
7, 000 
000 
5, 000 
1, 000 


OO 


5, 000 


000 


000 
000 
000 

3, 000 
5, O00 
000 
O00 

», OOV 
36, 000 


52, 072, 000 
| 


3, 352, 072, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. What subject 


do we have this morning, General Asensio ? 


General Asensio. We have the “Maintenance and oper 


propriation, Mr. Scrivner. 
Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a statement on that ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


ations” ap- 


General Asensio. I have an opening statement on this appropri- 


ation. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are here this 
morning to present the budget estimate covering the “Maintenance 


and operations” appropriation of the Air Force for the 


fiscal year 


1954. It is from this appropriation that we pay all expenses of main- 
taining and operating the physical plant and equipment of the Air 
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Force worldwide and the performance of activities essential to the 
accomplishment of the Air Force mission, including similar-type ex- 
— of the Air Force Reserve and the Air Force Reserve Training 

Corps which are not specifically covered in the other appropriations 
of the Air Force, such as military personnel requirements, Reserve 
personnel requirements, research and development, and aircraft and 
major procurement appropriations. In general, the expenses charged 
to this appropriation are the local type and the funds provided from 
this appropriation are administered through command channeis 

throughout the world wherever Air Force installations or organiza- 
tions are situated. 

This appropriation is subdivided into eight budget programs, each 
representing a primary performance area. Our present: ition will be 
by budget progr am and budget project within each budget program. 
The principal witness in each budget program will explain the purpose 
for which the funds requested will be used. 

The Air Force budget estimate in the “Maintenance and Operations” 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 is $3,200,000,000, which com- 
pares with the amount of $3,316,387,400 which we expect - obligate 
during the fiscal year 1953. Included in this fiscal year 1954 re- 
quested amount for the first time are— 

(a) Funds to cover the cost of services to be procured by the United 
States Air Forces in Europe from the German National Government 
under the anticipated pay-as-you-go plan, which were formerly 
financed from the German national economy without any cost to the 
United States. 

(6) Funds for procurement of services, supplies, equipment, and so 
forth, in the Far East Air Forces, which were formerly financed from 
the economy of the Japanese Government without cost to the United 
States in accordance with the provisions of the agreement of April 28, 
1952, but which must be covered by appropriated funds effective with 
fiscal year 1954. 

(c) All expenses attributable to the conduct of the Korean war. 

In determining the amount of funds to be requested in the various 
budget projects in this appropriation, the Air Force priced the esti- 
mated cost of the program which has been presented to you using 
experience cost factors developed from operations during past per iods. 
Operating experience historically reflects some changes in experience 
factors. ‘Those used are consequently of the most recent determina- 
tion. You will note as the presentation of programs progresses that 
the Air Force has in several budget projects submitted a fund request 
helow the amount of computed requirements based on past experience 
factors. We have arbitrarily indicated requests for lesser amounts 
to demonstrate our effort to reduce costs and yet not to compromise our 
position through invalidation of factors so painstakingly determined. 
We recognize that during the reexamination of this budget estimate in 
the light of more refined and more detailed program information, 
it may become necessary to reprogram and redistribute, in relatively 
minor degree, the dollars appropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you go through the presentation, will there be 
detailed information given as to the German and Japanese national 
programs ¢ 


31395—53— 
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General Asgensto. That information can be made available as we 
go through, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps in view of some of the situations which 
exist in Germany, Japan, and Korea it might be just as well to submit 
those figures for the committee and not for the record, until we can 
pass a little judgment on them, to see what the situation is. 

General Asensto. Very well, sir. We shall prepare a tabulation 
for the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

(Information to be submitted to the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of some of the statements which have been 
made in previous presentations to the effect that the Air Force has 
been looking over some of its programs and has been able to find 
places where economies can be achieved we would anticipate that 
quite naturally there could be as a result of that experience in economy 
some reduced funds for maintenance and operations, which is at least 
one-fourth or approximately one-fourth of the entire Air Force re- 
quest, and a program which in times past has reflected some of the 
activities which have been criticized by individual Members of Con- 
gress and some of the committees thereof. I assume from the state- 
ment which you have made, in view of the fact that this presentation 
reflects some changes in experience factors, that the Air Force is 
putting into effect some of the programs of economy which have been 
heretofore discussed. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. Furthermore, we are develop- 
ing additional details of the program which were not available at 
the time of preparation of the estimates in the degree of refinement 
which we would like to have those reflect the last word in regard 
to our practice of economy. Under those circumstances certain arbi- 
trary actions were taken. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we would expect a demonstration of the last 
word in the practice of economy to be reflected by your expenditures 
during the fiscal year. That will be the real test. 

General Asensio. That is the real test, rather than the estimate 
itself, 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES IN REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. That is right. As a brief summarized statement of 
activities which are reflected in the request for funds under “Main- 
tenance and operations” I find the 8 programs which are set out on 
page 2 of your justifications to be just about as brief as can be made. 
We will insert them at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Operation of aircraft 

Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 
Logistical support 

Training support 

Operational support (strategic, defense, and tactical) 
Research and test support 

Medical support 

Servicewide support 

Mr. Scrivner. I further assume, General Asensio, that the present 
request does reflect the scope of Air Force activities in these 8 cate- 
gories based upon the interim program of 120 wings. 

General ANSENSIO. It does, si 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, at this stage of the game that cannot be 
a final recapitulation but of necessity must have occasional reexam- 
ination as the program comes into more and more effect. 

General Asensio. It will require continual examination. It re- 
flects, also, a flying-hour program of 8.1 million flying hours as com- 
pared to the 8.6 million flying hours for fiscal year 1953 


APPROPRIATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What was the actual appropriation for maintenance 
and operations in 1953? 

General Asensto, The appropriation was $3.6 billion, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you estimate your obligations will be? 

General Asensto. Obligations against the $3.6 billion appropriated 
for fiscal year 1953 are estimated at $3.244,773.400. This excludes 
$142.011,000 in reimbursements which will be obligated and also ex 
cludes consideration of comparative transfer of obligations. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Which would indicate about $350 million of the 1953 
appropriation will not be obligated. 

General Asensto. $355 million will not be obligated in the “Mainte- 
nance and operations” appropriation because of the extraordinary 
actions of reduction of civilian personnel and the fact that transfers 
have been made to appropriations for pa ary pe srsonnel require- 
ments, both Air Force and Army, totaling $325 million, to take care 
of the requirements for combat pay, muster ine out pay, and uniform 
allowances. An additional $30 million will also be transferred to 
the “Military personnel requirements, Air Force,” appropriation for 
these purposes. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN 1953 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, let me interject here, if I may, this 
idea: Last year I thought we cut “Maintenance and operations” 
‘ather drastically. Despite that you did not obligate all the money. 
That would indicate that your request for “Maintenance and opera- 
tions” last year was pretty well padded and that you were able to take 
this huge cut. I forgot just what it was, but you can put it in the 
record at this point. 

General Asensto. The cut was from $4,389 million in round sum to 
$3.6 billion. 

Mr. Manon. About a 20-percent cut. 

General Asensto. It was 18 percent. As has been stated before 
this committee many times, for any reduction of consideraable mag- 
nitude there must be a comparable change in program. That was the 
case with regard to the reduction in maintenance and operations last 
year. It was necessary to develop a new flying-hour program very 
much reduced in scope in order to accommodate to the revised figure. 
There can be no major dollar change without a comparable program 
change. 

General Picuer. Specifically, Mr. Mahon, when we presented to 
you our request for fiscal year 1953 we showed 10.6 million flying 
hours, which we were forced to reduce to 8.6 million flying hours as a 
direct. result. of the reduction of over $700 million in the M. and O. 
account. 
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Mr. Manon. I would just like for the record to be complete on 
that, because I know the controversy we had about it. We cut it in 
the committee and it was further reduced on the floor, as I recall it. 
I would like to actually know whether or not it did slow down your 
operations. If not it seems to me by following a reduction formula 
like that we could save a lot of money. 

You may elaborate for the record here in any way you desire, as 
long as you give us enlightening information. I was intrigued by the 
fact that you are not using all the money you had, even in spite of the 
reduction. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. There are administrative requirements 
to obtain apportionments before we can have the funds for our oper- 
ations. In the process, of course, there are differences of opinion. 
In effect, as our program progresses we have to rejustify our require- 
ments quarterly. 

Mr. Manon. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman; I am encroaching upon 
your time. 

I suppose there are several hundred installations to which M. and O. 
money 1s allocated. Nobody can obligate in excess of the amount of 
money which is provided. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So I presume it would be almost unheard of that in a 
large military establishment every penny is obligated. There would 
have to be some leeway there or else the commanding officer might 
get himself in a jamb by overobligating. I do not know how much 
merit there is to this thought, but I think the record ought to show 
what the true facts are. You do not need to give them in detail at 
this time. I might interrogate you further. 

General Asensto. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Since the question was raised I was very much inter- 
ested in it. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. There is always a residual] unobligated 
amount by reason of the fact that those responsible are faced with 
statutory penalties if they overobligate. Consequently, they will 
practically in all instances underobligate. The residuals from all the 

various agencies will add up toac onsiderable sum. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I think the record should show what you will do 
with M. and O. funds with the new budget as compared to the old 
budget. Do you see my point? That should be done at the proper 
time. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is what all these figures are. 

Mr. Maton. Yes. Let us have the clearest picture you can. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, in connection with that, General Asen- 
sio, how many separate installations are financed with M. and O. 
funds? 

Mr. Manon. That is a good question. It will run into several 
hundred. 

General Picuer. For fiscal year 1954 we show a total of 287 major 
no allations divided into 160 in the United States and 127 overseas. 
As I explained to you in my opening presentation to the committee, 
these cannot be directly compared except in great detail with the 
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numbers that we showed you last year, due to reclassifying the instal- 
lations this year into a more sensible and understandable set of 
groupings. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are more sensible and more understandable 
we would expect to have a little more economy along with it. 

General Picuer. This is merely a grouping of installations, sir. It 
does not reduce any installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said it was more sensible. Usually if it is more 
sensible there is less redtape. The less redtape you have the less 
expenditure you have. 

Mr. Manon. The minor installations, of course, are involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. In connection with the statement just made 
you gave 287 installations. Those expenditures are carried out by « 
responsible officer, as you said a moment ago, General Asensio; is that 
true ¢ 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. Of course, the responsibility follows 
the chain of command. So the commanding officers at each of these 
installations are responsible for the proper obligation of funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that we were told a year or so ago that 
we were providing as one of the yardsticks to measure the efticiency 
of the various officers economy as one of the things measured; is that 
true ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. That remains a required statement on 
effectiveness reports. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do those reports show as to the results being 
obtained, as to whether these responsible officers are getting economy 
and being highly rated therefor ? 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, you asked for that information at 
the beginning of the hearing. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 152.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I have not received it. That is why I am ask- 
ing the second time. 

General Asrensio. I have not received the compilation which was 
to be prepared in accordance with your request, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I had hoped we would have it for this presen- 
tation, because this is where it is really applicable. When do you 
anticipate now it will be available? 

General Asensro. I anticipated it would be available before now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you make another inquiry ? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER AND EXAMPLES OF OTHER THAN MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Before you get away from the installations, I think 
the record ought to show what installations other than major you have 
in number and what you would give as a typical case of a major install- 
ation and a typical case of an installation which is not major. 

General Asensio. I would like to ask General Picher to answer that. 

General Picrer. The ones categorized as major fall into four 
classes. First is operational, which would be the bases like Langley 
Air Force Base in Virginia, at which tactical units are based. Next 
is a training base, such as Kelly Air Force Base in Texas. Next is the 
test and research bases, such as Eglin Field in Florida, where the 
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Proving Ground Command runs its operational tests; the Research 
Guided Missiles Field at Banana River, Fla., Patrick Air Force Base. 
And then the fourth kind is logistical] support bases such as the major 
depots. An example would be McClellan Field in Sacramento, Calif. 

Those four categories total to the numbers I gave you earlier. 
There are, in addition, a number which I do not have but can furnish 
for the record of many auxiliary or ancillary bases such as the gun- 
nery range at Gila Bend which, even though it is from the point of 
view of geographical extent large, is mere ly a supporting facility for 
the use of training bases in Arizona such as Luke Field. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some more of those ancillary or other than 
major bases. 

General Picner. There are a large number of other bases tied in 
to the operations of the aircraft control and warning system. Air- 
radar control, whether mobile or fixed stations, is maintained within 
the aircraft control and warning net with a small amount of people 
located on a very small amount of real estate. 

Mr. Manon. That would run into a considerable investment and 
into considerable numbers, but that would be other than major bases? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are other types of other than major bases? 

General Picurer. The operation of the Reserve bases, such as the 
specialized training centers; the operation of smaller secondary depots 
within the United States; auxili: ry flying fields located around the 
larger ones, which are used for student transition and flying accuracy, 
at which there are no permanent personnel stationed but to which 
each day a control party would be sent from the mother base to control 


the traflic of students throughout the progress from primary through 
basic to advanced flying. 


RATIO OF MILITARY TO CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Could you give a percentage figure as to the number 
of civilian and military employees in the major bases and those at 
the other than major bases? 

General Asensio. We can develop such a figure, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do not go to a lot of expense here, but I think some 
general idea would be helpful. What kind of a place is the Pentagon ? 

General Picuer. The Pentagon is carried as an ancillary base, sir. 
We have a detachment in a base which is assigned to the Department 
of Defense. 

Your question as to the relationship between military personnel and 
civilian personnel within the categories would be answered this way: 
In the operational and training bases the predominance of military 
personnel is normal. In the support bases, especially the depots and 
in such places as Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the predominance 
of personnel in that case is civilian. 

(The information follows :) 


Ratio OF MI“ITaRY TO CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


At operational and training bases the relationship between military and civil- 
ian is approximately 85 military to 15 civilian; at research and test support in- 
stallations, the ratio is approximately 60 military to 40 civilians; at logistical 
installations, the ratio is about 8 military to 92 civilians; while at the ancillary 





installations, the ratio is more than 95 military to 5 civilians. The ratios in- 
dicated are worldwide averages. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MATAGORDA ISLAND 


Mr. Scrivner. How would you classify Matagorda Island? 

General Picuer. Without having the book to look into, sir, I think 
it would be an auxiliary base, since it isa gunnery range. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often is it used as a gunnery range ? 

General Picuer. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What type of gunnery is that? 

General Prcuer. I do not know that. 

Mr. Manon. It is a duck range. 

Mr. Scrivner. Correct. How you knew I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you think we would want a base there unless 
you were going to shoot ducks? 

Mr. Scrivner. The strange thing is that I have just received a 
letter stating that was ex: vetly the kind of range it was. 


SKEET SHOOTING 


Mr. Scrivner. At how many of the bases which have been referred 
to as either major or minor, auxiliary bases, does the Air Force have 
skeet ranges installed ? 

General Picuer. Without having specific figures available, I can 
correctly state that the major operational and training bases would 


have skeet ranges, especially those in the flying training command 
which have to do with pilot training and gunnery training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include Carswell Air Force Base ? 

General Prcner. That would include Carswell, which is a major 
Strategic Air Command base. 

Mr. Scrivner. I shall have more questions about Carswell at a later 
date. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO PROGRAM WITH GERMAN GOVERN MENT 


On page 3 of your justifications relative to what may be anticipated 
in connection with the pay-as-you-go program with the German Na- 
tional Government, without going into the detailed amount at this 
time, which will be furnished to the committee, showing the details 
of expenditures that will be covered, the last information I had was 
that the agreement between the United States and the German Govern- 
ment had not yet been executed or ratified. What is the status of that? 

General Asensto. That is still the status, sir, but we are anticipat- 
ing that the agreement may be reached in very short order. I do not 
know exac tly what the « omplic ations have been, but I understand that 
it is still expected that the final agreement will be arrived at either 
before fiscal year 1954 or very early in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will be the result upon this request if that 
ratification is delayed ? 

General pow 8 The result would be that we would continue to 
obtain from the German national economy certain advantages under 
the Allied occupation which otherwise would have had to be paid for 
out of this appropriation. That, of course, embodies the assumption 
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that the provisions cannot be retroactive. The degree, of course, will 
be directly based upon the time in fiscal year 1954 during which those 
advantages accrue. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if it is delayed, whether it is 1 month 
or 2 months or 3 months, there would be a correspondingly lesser ex- 
penditure of those appropriated funds? 

General Asensio. No, sir. I have just learned that there would be 
none, on the basis upon which this budget was prepared. The pro- 
posed general provision of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
which implements section 1415 of Public Law 547, 82d Congress, pro- 
vides that there will be credited to the United States Treasury the 
dollar equivalent of the value of the foreign credits received. 


LOSSES IN ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point I wish you wou!d summarize for the 
record the act of July 26, 1947, Public Law 248 of the 80th Congress. 
In connection therewith provide us a statement explaining in detail 
what is meant by “losses in the accounts of Air Force disbursing of- 
ficers” and how those losses originate. Also, tell us why they should 
be reimbursed. 

General Asensio. That will be inserted at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF LOSSES IN ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING OFFICERS, Pusitic LAw 248, 
SOTH CONGRESS 


Public Law 248, 80th Congress authorized the Comptroller General to relieve 
disbursing officers from accountability for losses (during the period September 8, 
1939 to July 1, 1946) of funds, accounts, records and vouchers pertaining to such 
funds; and to allow credits in the settlement of such accounts for payment made 
in good faith by the disbursing officer. Unless provided with this form of relief, 
the financial liability was a matter of personal settlement by the disbursing 
officer from his personal funds. 

The losses under consideration were composed of : 

A. Payments made in good faith but disallowed by the General Accounting 
Office. Relief was granted to disbursing officers involved only after the Comp- 
troller General ascertained that payment had been made in good faith and was 
free from fraud and collusion. 

B. Physical loss of funds or records occasioned by war, act of God or other 
accidents, but through no fault of the disbursing officer. 

Disbursing officers are not actually reimbursed as a result of such settlements 
by the Comptroller General; they merely receive a credit in their accounts which 
precludes their having to make restitution from personal funds. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, preparatory to discussing 
each one of the programs, we will insert pages 5 and 6 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title 1952, actual 1953, estimate | 1954, estimate 
(2 ( (4) 


Direct obligations | 
Operation of aircraft $1, 110, 649, 27 $974, 284, 000 $825, 581, 000 

| Organization, base and maintenance qeuipment}| 
and supplies ad 461, 331, 995 248, 014, 000 175, 000 
Logictical support | 864, 179, 474 , 024, 672,800 | 1, 847, 000 
Training support | 210, 971, 573 207, 898, 100 | 824, 000 
Operational support 500, 347, 563 | 567, 166, 000 960, 000 
Research and test support. 61, 759, 314 2, 757, 500 | , 200, 000 
Medical support | 141, 156, 860 86, 198, 000 3, 503, 000 
Servicewide support --- 121, 471, 662 135, 397, 000 | 910, 000 
Total direct obligations 3, 471, 867, 715 3, 316, 387, 400 : 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 


Operation of aircraft 59, 437, 844 65, 468, 000 71, 882, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment 

|} and supplies 11, 101, 628 18, 986, 000 523, 000 
Logistical support 4, 414, 309 10, 912, 000 812, 000 

| Training support ; 12, 006, 464 19, 154, 000 3, 038, 000 
Operational support 6, 244, 044 10, 107, 000 , 100, 000 
Research and test support 541, 527 1, 000, 000 | , 093, 000 
Medical support. -.-_.-- 4 2, 454, 650 16, 383, 000 624, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations. - 96, 200, 466 142, 010, 000 52, 072, 000 


Total obligations -___- . 3, 568, 068, 181 3, 458, 397, 400 3, 352, 072, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with page 6, it is requested that a 
summarized statement be made explaining the various operations 
which go into what are referred to here as “Reimbursable obligations” 
so that the committee and the House may have a little more informa- 
tion about these reimbursable obligations. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Table of reimbursements by source, maintenance, and operations appropriation 


Source of reimbursements 1953 1954 


Nonappropriated funds and Defense Department personnel $18, 544, 000 $20, 497, 000 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program - 4 49, 332, 000 40, 551, 000 
Air National Guard 19, 881, 000 46, 401, 000 
Other Defense Department appropriations. - -- 35, 366, 000 29, 088, 000 
Federal agencies other than Defense- 1, 054, 000 1, 278, 000 
Miscellaneous. - - ‘ 17, 733, 000 14, 257, 000 


Total___- ; 142, 010, 000 152, 072, 000 


EXPLANATION OF REIMBURSABLE SERVICES 


1. Nonappropriated funds and Defense Department personnel.—Reimburse- 
ments in this category primarily represent recovery of costs of meals furnished 
personnel subsisting at medical-operated food-service facilities. In addition 
there are included reimbursements for the sale of communications services, 
utility services, and repair services to individuals and quasi-governmental activ- 
ities residing on military installations. Examples of these services would be: 

(a) Basic rates and toll charges for telephone service to family quarters. 

(b) All utility services furnished to Air Force exchanges. 





(c) Modifications and improvements to buildings and facilities occupied by 
Air Force exchanges and open messes. 

2. Mutual Defense Assistance Program.—These reimbursements represent the 
recovery of all maintenance and operating costs incurred by the United States 
Air Force in connection with the foreign pilot-training program of Mutual De- 
fense assistance. 

3. Air National Guard.—Amounts shown are reimbursements from the Air 
National Guard for supplies and maintenance services furnished by the Air Force. 
Examples are: Maintenance spares and spare parts; aircraft fuel and oil; organi- 
zation and base maintenance supplies and equipment, technical-order publica- 
tions, training aids, and depot maintenance and overhaul of airframes, engines, 
engine accessories, et cetera. 

$+, Other defense appropriations.—Included in this amount are reimbursements 
from the Army, Navy, and other Air Force appropriations for supplies and serv- 
ices furnished. Approximately 60 percent of entire amounts in this category rep- 
resents reimbursements from the Navy Department for the refueling of naval 
and marine aircraft when landing at Air Force installations. The remaining 
40 percent cannot be specifically categorized as to purpose since they represent 
reimbursements for a multitude of incidental services and supplies furnished to 
other defense agencies. 

5. Other governmental agencies.—Reimbursements in this category represent 
the incidental furnishing of services and supplies by the Air Force to all Federal 
agencies other than defense, such as refueling United States Coast Guard aircraft. 

6. Miscellaneous —These amounts represent reimbursements not otherwise 
classified and would include such items as utilities and other services provided 
to civil contractors on location at Air Force installations. Also included are 
emergency maintenance and refueling of commercial aircraft at Air Force in- 
stallations whether or not the aircraft had landed under emergent conditions or 
in accordance with landing-rights agreement. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with education a detailed study and 
analysis shows that the Navy reports an annual average expenditure 
for dependents’ schooling of $210, and the Marines report an average 
of $208. The Army figure is running below the original estimate 
of $225 limitation. Yet some of the compilations which have been 
made seem to indicate that the average cost per dependent student 
in the Air Force is $248. This is another item of expenditure which 
shows that in comparison with the other services the Air Force is 
running at a higher rate. It would seem that if the Navy can provide 
education for its dependents at $211, the Marines at $208, and the 
Army at under $225, then certainly the Air Force ought to be able 
to do the same thing. 

General Asensto. This situation arises largely because of the Air 
Force deployment. I think that a presentation on the particulars 
of the situation is warranted to demonstrate to the committee that 
the Air Force is simply experiencing this average because it has no 
other recourse. There is certainly no effort to outdo anyone in the 
matter of expending more for this purpose. Our objective is to secure 
adequate educational privileges at the least possible expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that may all be true, but whether there is any 
effort to outdo or not, the facts and figures would seem to indicate the 
Air Force is spending more on this than the other services. Of 
course, the Army has quite a bit of distribution of personnel, too. 
In many instances that is also true of the Navy. Perhaps that is not 
quite so true of the Marines, but they are scattered throughout the 
world pretty well. Of course, they are in smaller groups because it 
is a smaller organization. 
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General Asrnst10. In the development of the Air Force figures the 
Air Force case has been presented and reviewed and taken into con- 
sideration in staying within an overall average for the three services. 
The Department of Defense has been made cognizant of Air Force 
requirements and the reasons why the averages are what they are. 
We should like an opportunity to make the same demonstration to the 
committee, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

REASONS FOR DIFFERENCE IN DEPENDENT EDUCATION Costs 
A. GEOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

An analysis of the Air Force and Army school populations at the various over- 
seas locations showed that at Air Force schools an estimated 59 percent of total 
Air Force students were at schools of 250 or under enrollment. This is in con- 
trast to Army schools where 42 percent of Army-student attendance was at 
schools of similar enrollment. The analysis also revealed that 30 percent of Air 
Force attendance was at schools with 300 or over enrollment in contrast to 48 
percent for Army schools of this type. Thus there is necessarily a lower teacher- 
pupil ratio at Air Force schoo!'s because of their greater geographical dispersion. 
This results in a greater per student cost of operation. 


B. SUPPLIES 
The Air Force has recently taken over the operation of many schools formerly 


operated by the Army (notably in Japan). This change necessitates replacement 
by the Air Force of stocks of school supplies and equipment retained by the Army. 


C. CONCENTRATION OF AIR FORCE STUDENTS IN LOWER GRADES 


A final factor, although somewhat intangible, is partially responsible for greater 
Air Force costs per student. This is the high concentration of Air Force depend- 
ent students in grades 1 through 3 with progressively fewer students above the 
third grade. This unusual concentration, though it contributes to efficient 


teacher utilization in the first 3 grades, often contributes to a low number of 
students per teacher in the higher grades (because it is usually not feasible to 
consolidate a large number of school grades under 1 teacher in the event there are 
only a few students in each grade) with the resultant higher cost per student. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we go into the different projects, where do 
we find any specific reference or compilation of figures relating to 
civilian employment under M. and O.? Are they scattered through- 
out the different projects or is there one lump-sum presentation any- 
place ¢ 

General Asensio. They are scattered throughout the different proj- 
ects. The Air Force stands ready to make an overall presentation if 
the committee should desire it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think there should be an overall presentation some- 
place so that we may have at one spot a place where we can look to 
determine what the civilian employment program in the Air Force in 
years past has been and what it will be in the coming fiscal year. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. What happened to this man Dr. Learned ? 

General Asrensto. He has temporarily severed his connections with 
the Air Force, resuming his civilian employment. 

Mr. Scrtvner. He was on a year’s leave of absence from his school, 
wasn’t he ? 
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General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. He was considered by the Air Force as being quite 
competent, I thought. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know whether the results would speak very 
eloquently for what was accomplished or not, but it would be interest- 
ing to know. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. Well, our Manpower and Organization 
Directorate will present an overall summary of the civilian picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that be better after we have considered each 
of these projects? 

General Asensto. Program 410 has no civilian personnel. Pro- 
gram 420 has no civilian personnel. So the first place that would 
appear is in the logistical support. I think probably the subject 
should be introduced at that point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

General Asens1o. So that the civilian personnel in the later pro- 
grams may be related to the overall total. 

General Picumr. May I ask a question off the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

COL. R. S. THOMPSON, CHIEF, FUELS AND MATERIALS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. E. D. LYNCH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR OPERATIONS, DIREC- 
TORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, AIR ‘MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

LT. COL. E. J. FOURTICQ, CHIEF, FUELS DIVISION, MIDDLETOWN 
AIR FORCE DEPOT, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. R. R. ROWE, CHIEF, FUELS BRANCH, FUELS AND MATE- 
RIALS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

D. A. COLLINS, CIVILIAN CHIEF, ELECTRONICS AND ARMAMENT 
BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTOR, 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


OBLIGATION BY OBJECT 
Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point page 14 


of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Obligations by project 
Project ‘ 1952 actual 1953 esti- 1954 esti 
No. | ene mate mate 


(1) ( (: (4) (5 


Direct Obligations 


Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 

plies $656, 365 $ | $382, 11 $300, 000, 00K 
Aircraft fuel and oil 3, 206, 382 72, 492, 425, 581, 000 
Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 

equipment 110, 987, 469 573, 100, 000, 000 


lotal direct obligations 1, 110, 649, 274 000 8g 581 000 


Reimbursable Obligations 
Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup 
plies 3 1, 668 7, BS 10, 000, 000 
Aircraft fuel and oil 27, \, ORS 37, 260, 37, 000, 000 


Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment 312, 193 327, 00 4, 882, OOO 


Total reimbursable obligations 59, 437, 844 45, 468, 000 71, 882, 000 


Total obligations 1, 171 7, 118 |1, 089, 752 897, 463, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with page 14 we come to program 410, 
which is “Operation of aircraft” which will lead up to the separate 
projects under that program. Does anyone here have a statement on 
the program / 

General Asensro. General Dau, Deputy Director of the Supply and 
Services Directorate, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, has a 
program statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. General Dau, we will hear from you at 
this time, 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget 
program 410 provides for expenses incident to the maintenance and 
operation of aircraft including (1) a project for the procurement of 
follow-on aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies; (2) 
a project for the procurement of aircraft fuel and oil; and (3) a proj- 
ect covering materials and contractual services for corrective mainte- 
nance and modernization of aircraft. 

The spares and spare parts are required in the servicing and mainte- 
nance of our airframes, engines, propellers, accessories, airborne 
weapons, and communications equipment. They are distributed 
through the worldwide Air Force supply system in order that parts 
becoming defective or requiring replacement can be readily replaced 
and the aireraft returned to flyable or combat ready status. These 
items are the lifeblood of aircraft operation. A spark plug or a hose 

clamp may be just as important to the success of a particular mission 
us a complete airplane engine. 

At various times during this committee’s review of previous years’ 
budget estimates, presentations have been given demonstrating the 
basic principles and methods the Air Force uses in computing its 
requirements for the type of items in this project. Briefly, for a 





major segment thereof, we employ a method which we refer to as a 
mechanical computation. In this method we employ electrical ac- 
counting machines to multiply, extend and collate mechanically data 
on appr oximately 600,000 items. These machines accomplish the same 
arithmetical calculations as would be necessary by a manual means but 
do so at a considerable saving of time with additional advantages of 
flexibility, accuracy, conservation of civilian personnel, and simultane- 
ous recomputation of requirements to reflect program changes. This 
same method, demonstrated in previous years, has again been used in 
compiling the estimates before you. 

In general, the quantity of the items required depends upon the 
number of hours the using airplanes fly. Consequently, the require- 
ments are based upon the flying- hour program as previously presented 
to you. In order to provide for authorized stock levels and lead time, 
the flying-hour program utilized embraces the operational period 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 with a deduction effected to take 
into account existing assets in the form of on-hand inventories and 
on-order quantities as a result of allocation of funds in prior fiscal 
years, including fiscal year 1953. 

Also in this budget program is project 412 for aircraft fuel and oil. 
Quantitative requirements for this project are also based upon the 
number of hours for each aircraft in the flying-hour program which 
has previously been presented to this committee. Pxperience has 
provided statistics upon which to forecast the fuel consumption of 
every type and model of aircraft. Provision is also made for mission 
support requirements of the Air Research and Development Command. 

In project 414, fund requirements are related to corrective mainte- 
nance problems resulting from deficiencies and failures of presently 
installed equipment, newly developed items, safety of flight require- 
ments, and the installation of new types of equipment required for 
Air Force operations in existing types of aircraft. The corrective 
action resulting from accomplishments financed by these funds serves 
to stabilize in the future both maintenance and supply support require- 
ments and assists in reducing the aircraft attrition rate. 

The resources to be financed in this project consist of equipment, 
services and miscellaneous supplies for improvements to be accom- 
er at the organizational, field or depot level as well as those to 
ye accomplished by contractual facilities. 

Modification work projects approved for accomplishment in this 

category are based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering change 
proposals which have been generated primarily as the result of di ay- -t0- 
day flight operations. Duri ing the presentation of project 414, we are 
prepared to explain, in detail, our method of computing the 
requirement. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I have Mr. Collins here from 
the Air Materiel Command who has a statement on project 411. 


Arrcrarr MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE Parts AND Supplies 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 411 is, “Aircraft maintenance spares, spare 
parts, and supplies” for which a request is made for $300 million. 

Mr. Hruska. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
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INITIAL PROVISIONING OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Hruska. General Dau, just as a general thing, although you 
may develop it later, we had testimony here the other day in which 
it was said that as to electronics and communications there was an 
initial spare parts provisioning which was reduced 20 percent on the 
ground items and 40 percent on the airborne items. Both were higher 
in preceding years. Was there any such percentage reduction in 
spare parts or initial spare parts applied to your computation for 
this particular part of our budget? 

General Dav. Sir, that will come up when you deal with the 100 
series funds. The initial provisioning of spares percentages apply 
to initial spares. This program pertains to follow-on. 

Mr. Hruska. So would these. They had to do with initial spare 
parts as well as the additions. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. We do take into account the initial spares 
procured in this case from 120 funds in figuring our requirements for 
these follow-on spares in 411, but the subject of percentages I believe 
is more appropriately discussed under 120, where they actually are 
applied. 

Mr. Hruska. All right. We will defer until we reach that point. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to understand that a little bit better. 
Your main spare-acquisition program is under the title “Aircraft and 
related procurement” ¢ 

General Dav. Yes, sir. That is the initial provision of spares. 

Mr. Manon. That is the initial spares. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I did not quite understand what you said about this 
project which is now before us. 

General Dav. This project covers spares needed as follow-on sup- 
port in annual increments. 

Mr. Manon. In addition to those provided in “Aircraft and related 
procurement” ¢ 

General Dav. In addition to, but taking into account those pro- 
visioned under initial spares. In other words, if all those were not 
used up, those are considered as assets and are not rebought or dupli- 
cated in this project. There is a relation; but, of course, they are 
figured in different manners. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, what this program relates to is the results 
of wear and tear ? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So does the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That is advance planning. 

Mr. Manon. It is based on wear and tear, though. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is for the following years. 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. At any rate, General, there was a change with refer- 
ence to the procurement of initial spare parts. Was there any cor- 
responding change in these followup maintenance parts you have 
here? Are you simply using the experience and formula of previous 
years ¢ 

General Dav. In this project we are using the experience and for- 
mula of previous years. 
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Mr. Hruska. You did not consider that there was any necessity for 
revaluation of that basis of computation ¢ 

General Dav. The factors going into that computation are revised 
continuously as the reports come in as to actual usage. 

Mr. HrusxA. I have reference to the method and overall method of 
doing it. 

General Dav. No, sir. The method in computing these follow-on 
spares is the same as in previous years. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENT 


General Asrensto. The basis for the determination of the require- 
ment for the spares and spare parts in this project is consumables. 
Our consumption experience governs the development of our total 
requirements. 

Mr. Hruska. General, I would assume that the procurement of 
initial parts had that same basis. You just did not pick out a per- 
centage from the air and say we will get X percentage of spare parts. 
That, also, had its basis on consumption and experience, did it? 

General Asensto. That is true, sir, but the two are handled quite 
differently. We have the provisioning basis which is developed in the 
initial contract, and there are some spares which are life-of-type spares 
which are not covered in this particular project. 

For instance, we purchase our spare engines out of budget program 
120, “Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts.” We do not 
purchase spare engines out of budget project 411, “Aircraft mainte- 
nance spares, spare parts and supplies.” We purchase engine spare 
parts to continue these spares in operation. Certainly the utilization 
and consumption bears a direct relationship in both budget program 
120 and eee project 411 as to the requirement for spare parts. 

Mr. Hruska. Except that we are in receipt of some information and 
some compl: sin that ineott ur as 411 is concerned it was not so much a 
matter of not having spare parts and supplies, but was more a matter 
of not having them in the proper place at the right time. They prob- 
ably would be ordered and would be found stored at some fac story wait- 
ing receipt of orders for them to be distributed to the proper places. 
I just wondered if in the light of that—I think we will probably get 
to that a little later—whether or not those disclosures and that type of 
complaint and that type of development would have resulted in some 
change in your method of ordering these spare parts and maintenance 
parts and supplies. 

General Asensto. Well, that would be a fault in the carrying out 
of our purposes, and not a fault of the method of determination. 

Mr. Hruska. But if the fault in carrying out those purposes results 
in a false method resulting in the ordering of items without their 
proper distribution, would that not be reflected in your method of 
computation now, if that fault is now discovered, and if there is no 
effort made to try to correct it? 

General Asensio. I think we are talking about something where 
there is a community of objective with regard to the purposes of the 
committee and the purposes of the Air Force. We would like to have 
a system which is 100 pereent correct in all its applications, That, is 
our constant endeavor. From time to time we do find that things 
go wrong from the point of view of maldistribution or malfunction- 





ing somewhere in the system. It is entirely conceivable that on occa- 
sion some sort of actions of that kind could creep into our caleula- 
tions where they should not be. Every effort is made to clear up all 
those points and to square away on an absolutely correct estimate. 


METHOD OF MECHANICAL COMPUTATION 


Mr. Hruska. I would like to have a lot of faith in the fact that you 
are pursuing it along that line, and I assume you are, because, of 
course, all of us are interested in the same objective; but when the 
statement of General Dau comes up with this language: “This same 
method, demonstrated in previous years, has again been used in com- 
piling the estimates before you,” then I wonder whether, in the light 
of these things which have been brought before us from time to time, 
any change has occurred which will result in the correction of some 
of these things which have been discovered. 

General Asensto. I think he is talking about the method of mechani- 
cal computation. 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

General Asensio. But we are fully cognizant of the fact that what 
comes out of the mechanical computation depends upon the correct- 
ness of what goes in. We are constantly making every effort to im- 
prove what goes in. I think you will find no fault in the method 
itself, which is aimed toward taking into account every asset and 
having an absolutely correct factor to measure our consumables. 
Under those circumstances, it should result in a correct answer. Our 
fault lies not in the method, if there be a fault. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, let us get at it this way: There is 
not any question about the accuracy of the accounting machines to 
multiply properly and collect the information and give us the total; 
but whether that is a right answer or not depends upon the facts which 
are fed into the mechanical accounting apparatus. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. For instance, if you do not have an exact or correct 
inventory of what you have on hand, and you feed an incorrect figure 
into the machine, an incorrect result is going to come out. 

General Asensto. That is absolutely true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There have been some of these facts disclosed re- 
cently, to the effect that almost every month the Air Force is finding 
in some of its warehouses some spare parts that it did not know the 
month before it had. If those changes are not put into the machine, 
you still get an incorrect answer. 

Other information we have been given is that some of the jet en- 
gines are standing up in action and flying much better than had been 
originally anticipated when they were procured, so that the repairs 
are not as frequent or as necessary as had been anticipated. If that is 
true and that is not put into the mechanical calculating device you 
still do not get a correct answer. 

In other words, in order to have a figure here which will stand up 
it must have in it the elements of accurate inventory and accurate ex- 
perience as to the life of the engines, the airframes and all of that; is 
that not right ? 


$1395—533——_34 
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General Asensto. Yes, sir. As we effect improvements they are in- 
corporated in our calculations. 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, perhaps, some of these things will come out as 
we go further in the hearings, but in connection with this one state- 
ment I would like to make this inquiry: Are these electrical account- 
ing machines owned by the Air Force or are these some that are 
rented ? 

General Dav. They are generally the IBM type machines, which 
are rented. 

Mr. Scrivner. That immediately brings up the question—inasmuch 
as IBM rental in all services runs into a staggering number of millions 
of dollars—whether or not these machines are fully occupied, 
whether they are used for short or infrequent periods of time. 

General Dav. The problem of the full utilization of these machines 
is under constant surveillance, not only by the command, the statis- 
tical services office, but also by headquarters of the Air Force. It is a 
continuing problem, and one subject to continual analysis and a re- 
distribution of machines as the workload changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, General, we want as much accuracy as 
possible, and if to get that accuracy the use of these machines is re- 
quired—with a savings in manpower—that is all well and good, but 
as you have expressed it, the one great concern that we have, in view 
of the high rental that we have to pay, is to see to it th: at the machines 
are fully utilized. If they are standing idle we are paying out tremen- 
dous sums of money on IBM rental that gull us no return. 

General Dav. Yes. We are fully conscious of that. I would say 
there are extraordinary measures taken to insure against that, sir. 


ACCURACY OF ONITAND INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Just how accurate is your onhand inventory of spare 
parts ¢ 

General Dav. I have no definitive answer for that. We have a reg- 
ular sequence of inventory of all our depots. The figures on the accu- 
racy of the inventory I do not have here, but that is under a regular 
routine check. 

Mr. Scrivner. The trouble in the past has been that routine check 
has been too routine and it has not disclosed, in many instances, large 
stores of spare parts. Every so often we find that another check 
brings to light some more spare parts that had not been previously 
reflected. 

General Dav. In addition, sir, to our conventional item inventory 
with adjustments for deviations whereby you investigate the various 
adjustments before you make them, we are striving to install a system 
of monetary accounting which will give us a double check, so we will 
check the dollars ine oming and outgoing also. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in the stage of being instituted now and has 
not yet been completed. 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long will it take to complete that program ? 

General Dav. An optimistic statement would be another year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So until that program is completely instituted, we 
may still be more or less in the dark as to some of the inventories we 
have. 

General Dav. No, sir. I would say one of our No. 1 improvement 
projects at the Air Materiel Command is the improvement of our in- 
ventory accuracy. There is a tremendous amount of work going 
into just that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the onorder phase of the inventory is 
much easier to keep track of because you have all of your sheets on all 
the items that you have on order from previous years. 

General Dav. The property class manager has not only the original 
purchase requests, but he also gets a copy of the actual contract, and 
then there is a contract status report keeping him up to date as to 
what has been delivered and what has not. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe you said that Mr. Collins would have a 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cotains. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, re- 

quirements in budget project 411, “Aircraft maintenance spares, spare 
parts and supplies,” have been determined on the basis of the projected 
ere of the Unitted States Air Force and Air Force Reserve for 
fiscal year 1954 and required stock levels at the end of that period. 
The maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies financed in this 
project. will be used in direct support of maintenance and operation of 
aircraft on a worldwide basis. In addition, funds are required to 
maintain stock levels in support of the Air National Guard program 
and depot maintenance of Department of Army aircraft, the latter re- 
sponsibility is in accordance with agreements between the Department 
of the Army and Department of the Air Force. 

In the interest of clarity I shall take a moment to explain what is 
meant by aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies. 

Aircraft maintenance spares are counterparts of the various indi- 
vidual major components of the aircraft such as wheels, hydraulic 
assemblies, cylinders, struts, starters, generators, instruments, arma- 
ment and electrical devices, et cetera, that through normal day to day 
operation are subject to what is commonly called “fair wear and tear,” 
and are required to restore the aircraft to service. 

“Spare parts” are defined as individual pieces of a component that 
are used in the field, and to an even greater extent, in our depots during 
the overhaul and repair of worn or damaged assemblies such as those 
I mentioned a moment ago. These are items such as bucket wheels 
for jet engines, packing rings for the repair of cylinders, and dia- 
phragms for hydraulic accumulators and engine cylinders. 

The term ‘ ‘supplies’ > represents raw mi terials such as metals, and 
composition materials used in the repair and fabrication of individual 
parts for the aircraft. 

Air Force stocks in this project consist of more than 600,000 items 
of maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies varying in the size 
and cost from rivets, nuts, and bolts costing a fraction of a cent each, 
to larger items which cost up to approximately $20,000 each. The 
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size and cost of these items are not solely indicative of their worth, for 
the lack of the smallest item at a given place or time could result in 
grounded aircraft. 

Aircraft maintenance spares and spare parts are budgeted for and 
procured under two appropriations: (1) “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement.” and (2) “Maintenance and operations.” There is, how- 
ever, a difference in the definition for procurements accomplished 
under these appropriations. 

Spares and spare parts procured under the appropriation, “Air- 
craft and related procurement” are classified as “initial spares” which 
are delivered concurrently with production aircraft in accordance with 
an established schedule, based on programed aircraft deliveries, util- 
ization, and deployment. These spares are utilized for (1) support 
of new aircraft in the initial operating period (12 months) and (2) 
the establishment of initial stock levels. 

Spares and spare parts budgeted for and procured under the appro- 
priation, “Maintenance and operations” (budget project 411) are 
classified as “follow on” support, or, a continuity program for the 
support of all aircraft in the active inventory. Procurements initiated 
under this budget project represent net requirements for complete 
replacement of consumption or expendable type items and replacement 
of reparable type items that cannot be restored to serviceability. In 
other words, spares support obtained during the buildup of initial 
stock levels, quantities on hand and on order undelivered are con- 
sidered as assets before “follow on” support is provided for in this 
budget project. 

For Project 411, “Aircraft-maintenance spares, spare parts, and 
supplies,” the Air Force is requesting $300 million. 

We have developed this budget estimate on the basis of aircraft 
type and model in the mechanically prepared area. This project 
will indicate in the aircraft type and model area the cost to support 
each aircraft through our projected operating period. 

In the categories that I have mentioned, which are contained in 
the mechanical computation, are the airframe components, spare 
parts, and supplies; electronic spares, spare parts, and supplies; and 
sirborne weapons spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

In the mechanical computation we have considered the assets of 
the Air Force on a worldwide basis which are obtained through a 
reporting system that covers all bases and depots within the Air Force. 
We accumulate the operating information, the consumption data, and 
inventory data, on a worldwide basis through our stock balance and 
consumption report. That report indicates the balance of serviceable 
items we have. It indicates the number of reparable items we have. 
It gives us also the number of individual items that were issued dur- 
ing a past period. 

This report is obtained quarterly, on a worldwide basis, from over- 
seas as well as zone of interior bases and depots. 

This information is processed on documents which are forwarded 
to our statistical services division and processed mechanically, by 
electronic machines, into our final budget estimate. } 

We also have some items in this estimate which are manually 
computed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us hold up for just a minute. 

Mr. Cottrns. Yes, sir. 


531 
EXPENDABLE-TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Define for the committee what you mean by “ex- 
pendable-type items,” and give us some examples. 

Mr. Coiurns. An " expendable- type item, Mr. Chairman, falls into 
two categories. We have an expendable nonrecoverable-type item, 
which is an item such as a nut, bolt, or a piece of raw aluminum 
stock, which is issued as it is required and it is consumed in its in- 
tended use. That is an expendable nonrecoverable item—rivets, nuts 
and bolts, raw stock, and so forth, which are issued and consumed 
in the use they were requested for. 

Then we have an expendable recoverable-type item. The item is 
issued again as required, and in its intended use becomes reparable. 
It can be returned to a depot for overhaul and return to serviceable 
condition and reissued into the Air Force system. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance! 

Mr. Coutts. A generator, a starter, or a landing-gear strut, or 
any other major assembly, or electronic equipment. ‘That is the type 
of item. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you can take those parts out of a 
plane, have them repaired, and put them back into stock for reissue? 

Mr. Cotiins. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FLYING HOURS TO CONSUMPTIVE RATE AND INVENTORIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You also state in the justification presentation that 
this is related to flying hours. Do you relate the flying hours to each 
model or craft we have in the inventory, individually, or do you just 

take an overall average of the flying hours ? 

Mr. Cours. No, sir. Our items are reported, and in the records 
maintained by the property class personnel, the application of an in- 
dividual item is indicated, whether it is used on a specific aircraft or 
has general application to bomber aircraft or fighter; and then we 
have the most general type item which is used on all aircraft. That 
information is maintained by the property class personnel. At the 
time of a computation in developing an estimate we also have the 
actual hours that each aircraft has flown during the base period con- 
sidered in accumulating issue data. So the item, depending upon its 
use and application, is related to the segment of the Air Force pro- 
gram that generated the requirement for the item. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are leaving us way behind with some of your 
phrases. 

Let us take an example. Let us take a type aircraft everyone is 
acquainted with, the old B-29. Just tell me in simple language how 
you would take the spare parts requirements for a B-29 and establish 
what you are actually going to need, as shown here on page 16. Your 
mechanical computation shows a requirement of $46,97 1,282. 

Mr. Cotirs. For instance, we will use an item that is peculiar to 
the B-29 aircraft. That would be a landing-gear strut. We accu- 
mulate our information on this item over a 12- month period. Our 
stock balance report, for instance, could indicate that during the 12 
months we issued 10 of these landing-gear struts. Also during that 
period we get actual reports from all commands in the Air Force 
indicating the number of hours that we have flown the B-29 aircraft, 
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so we establish the relationship of the issues of 10 to the number of 
hours actually flown by the B-29 during the same period that the 10 
were issued. 

For example, let us say that the B-29 flew 100 hours. Our con- 
sumption rate is that case would be .10, so we would have one-tenth 
of that item issued for every hour that we would fly the aircraft. That 
would be the rate that we would use. We would have a program 
projected through this budget period, and that rate applied to the 
program projected to be accomplished during the budget period 

Mr. Scrivnrr. Wait just a minute. In other words, having estab- 
lished your rate as being .10 for each hour, that a B-29 flies—and that 
is based upon experience ? 

Mr. Cotirs. That is on actual reported data from the field; yes, 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you know the number of planes that you 
have? 

Mr. Cortrns. Yes, sir; and the number of hours they have flown. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you should know where each one of them is. 

Mr. Corus. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And knowing where they are, and the job that will 
probably be given them to do, then somebody makes an estimate of 
the number of thousands of hours that will be flown by the B-29’s 
now in the inventory ? 

Mr. Cotitins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, having that number of hours to be flown, you 
can divide your experience into that and come out with the result 
and mechanically forecast how many of these struts would be re- 
quired to make the anticipated repairs on those B-29’s during that 
time? 

Mr. Coins. During that projected period; yes, sir. That is the 
method utilized in arriving at the requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the formula which is followed all the way 
through in all of these 47 different types and models of planes? 

Mr. Coturs. That is right, sir. And to that requirement—as de- 
veloped there—would be applied all inventories and all on-order 
quantities available within the Air Force system. 


CALCULATIONS IN INSTANCES WHERE PLANES DO NOT FLY DUE TO UNUSUAL 
OCCURRENCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, what happens, for instance, in the case of a 
B-36 where there is no way this machine can predict such a thing 
as occurred last year when the tornado hit the Carswell Air Force 
Base? You could not anticipate that, could you? 

Mr. Cottrns. No, sir. That type of requirement cannot be an- 
ticipated, and the issues or the items required to return those damaged 
aircraft to serviceable condition could not be supported from a normal 
computation as I have outlined. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since these airplanes were disabled by the tornado, 
they, of course, could not fly the number of hours that had been 
antic ips ated, so then, again, your calculations are awry. 

Mr. Corrs. In developing a consumption rate, or a rate of issue, 
those honrs considered in developing that rate are the actual hours 
flown. They are not a projection. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You cannot tell me exactly how many hours any of 
these aircraft are going to fly during the coming year ¢ 

Mr. Cotiins. We use that after they have flown. We get the reports 
after they have flown the number of hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I thought. You are trying to project 
something similar to that in your coming year. If you go on actual 
flying time and project that into 1954 on the B-36’s, you must then of 
necessity have an erroneous calculation because your B-36’s did not 
fly when they were down. 

General Dav. I think that I can answer that. For unusual ocecur- 
rences, one like that, the material used is costed as a special issue and 
is not reflected in developing these rates per flying hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you also by the same token, when you put in a 
request here for these spare parts for the B—36’s which will run over 
$7 million, take out and make a special calculation due to the fact 
that so many of then were not flying as the result of that tornado? 

General Dav. That is automatically taken care of. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the flying hours, 

General Dav. The material that may have been bought in excess 
will show up as being on hand to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, because of that occurrence, and 
because these B-36’s did not fly as many hours as anticipated in 1953— 
even though the spares under this program were calculated last year 
for a certain number of hours—the spares will be reflected in the inven- 
tory since the planes did not fly the hours anticipated ¢ 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is perfectly proper. 

But what I am trying to arrive at now is how you take into con- 
sideration in your cale ulations for the coming year the fact that they 
did not fly. In other words, you cannot go on the actual hours this 
year to compute the projected 1954 figure iciiash they were down. 

General Asensio. We have an estimate of the flying hours for the 
fiscal year 1953 which is adjusted to take into account such an unusual 
circumstance. That adjustment means—— 

Mr. Scrivner. So it will be reflected in your coming year? 

General Asensio. It means we will take a credit and consequently 
ask for a lesser amount to see us through the projected flying hours 
for fiscal year 1954. 


DAMAGE TO PLANES AT CARSWELL BASE 


Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, since we are on the subject of B 
and the rather costly occurrence that we had at Carswell Air Force 
Base, we have been told that a great part of the activity of the Air 
Force is in connection with weather, weather observation, and what 
not. 

How did it happen that we got caught with our planes down at 
Carswell and that they were not given the security they should have 
been given ¢ 

General Asrensio. Sir, that particular occurrence has been examined 
in great detail. I have only the sketchiest knowledge of that infor- 
mation. Present methods of prediction do not permit of a fineness of 
determination that could take care of an incident like that. I kriow 
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that there was a special report made on the subject and I suggest we 
have the Director of Operations explain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I know the membership of the House, and I some- 
times feel I do and at other times I am sure I do not, I would guess 
there will be inquiries made of this committee about that partic cular 
incident. 

General AsEensio. Yes. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrrvner. For the information of the committee, and not nec- 
essarily for the record, so that we may have the information if that 
question does arise, I request that a report be made available to the 
committee. 

General Asensio. It will be furnished. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have available here for the committee any 
of the worksheets from which you have computed these figures that 
would show us across the board how you arrive at these figures ? 

Mr. Coxtans. No, sir. We can get those. I did not bring them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as we have referred to it heretofore, why 
not send us for our scrutiny a sheet on the B-29, that being a familiar 
plane. 

Mr. Cotuitns. The sheet that I could furnish you, sir, would be a 
sheet on a property class as the information was coded. The basic in- 
formation was coded for submission to the Statistical Services Divi- 
sion for processing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Someone somewhere should be able to show us a 
worksheet so that we could see just exactly how you arrive at the com- 
putations. We might just as well have one right here in this presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Couns. I can give you an example of how we arrive at. it. 
This figure covers many property classes and thousands of items. The 
work of accumulating all the items that contribute to the B-29 esti- 
mate, or any of the aircraft estimates, would be a costly workload. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care for the Air Force to incur any addi- 
tional expense for some study requested by this committee, but some- 
where, some place, somebody must have something they can give to 
this committee that would show in a simple way exactly how you arrive 
at all these figures. As it is, we must of necessity take it all on faith. 
In the 10 years that I have been on the committee, I have grown a lit- 
tle skeptical. 

Mr. Coutts. I have an example of how the mechanical computa- 
tion works, I can show you in a presentation. As far as these esti- 
mates are concerned, many of the steps required to arrive at this esti- 
mate are mechanically computated ; and there never is a printed docu- 
ment available to go through the complete computation, or the de- 
velopment of the information. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We will get that presentation a little later then. 


MANUALLY COMPUTED REQUIREMENTS 


You started to tell us something about these manual machines. 
The ones that we have been talking about have all been mechanical. 
Now, you have some that do not compute mechanically but compute 
mi: anually. Give us a little information about that. 
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METAL CONTAINERS FOR ENGINE CYLINDERS 


Mr. Cotirs. The first item we have is on page 18, metal containers 
for engine cylinders. This estimate provides for procurement of a 
standardized, reusable metal container to more effic iently preserve and 
protect engine cylinders during handling, shipping, and storage: The 
container has been developed jointly by the Air Force and the Navy to 
replace the present cardboard and wooden containers for storing air- 
craft cylinders. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the advantage of the metal over the card 
board or wood ? 

Mr. Cotuins. No. 1, the present cardboard or wooden containers are 
not reusable and they must be opened every 6 months for inspection 
and repackaging for moisture protection. This container in itself, 
when sealed, 1s airtight, and a bag of silica gel or a substance that has 
a high moisture absorpt.on rate, is placed in the can with the cylinder. 
That will last for a period of 12 months. We save one inspection by 
our maintenance people, and we save one repackaging in waterproof 
paper, because the cardboard and the wood cannot be made water- 
proof. 

Mr. Scrivner. The logic of the use of the metal container is self- 
evident. Of course, that is just being introduced so you still have 
quite a number of items, including engines, that have been packed 
otherwise. 

Mr. Couns. That is right, in our inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long can you keep a rebuilt airplane engine 
under the old method ? 

Mr. Coutins. These cans are not for cylinders on engines; they are 
for cylinders stored in warehouses. These are for cylinders that will 
be used in the overhaul of engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but you have a metal container for the complete 
engine. 

Mr. Cours. Yes, sir. The complete engine fits in a large can. 

Mr. Scrivner. That in itself is a saving. Now, I still come back to 
the question that I asked—under the old method of packing and stor- 
ing, how long would they last? 

Mr. Coturns. The life of the old wooden box that they stored a com- 
plete engine in, as I remember, was approximately 2 years, with a re- 
opening every 6 months for reinspection and the placing of new silica 
vel in the wooden boxes. 

Mr. Scrivner. On many occasions at the end of 2 years some of the 
work had to be redone. 

Mr. Coriins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this will do two things: first, it will eut down on 
the number of inspections which are costly, the number of repack- 
agings, and secondly, it will preserve the engine much better. Then 
you will not have to handle it so much, the weather will not get in, 
and as has been the case in the past, you will not have to rebuild the 
rebuilt engine? 

Mr. Cotirns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many rebuilt airplane engines do we have on 
hand in the old packing? 

Mr. Coturns. I cannot give you definite figures on that. I know 
that all new engines being delivered from the contractors for the 
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past 2 years have come in the metal cans. We have bought a con- 
siderable number to replace those in the wooden packages. IT cannot 
quote a figure at this time as to whether we have all of them in the 
metal containers, or whether we still have some to be converted. The 
majority of them are in the cans. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem that in undertaking this new pack- 
aging program the best thing to do would be to issue those in the old 
crates immediately and get them out so that the ones remaining on 
hand woud be in the metal containers. 

How often can these metal containers. either for the cylinders or 
engines, be used ? 

Mr. Cottrns. Our information indicates that the service life of these 
cans is indefinite. They have a coating which make them rust re- 
sistant. They are very sturdy. They have an indefinite service life 
depending upon ordinary usage, unless there is some accident that 
prevents them from being repaired. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF METAL AND WOOD ENGINE CONTAINERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The initial program, as I recollect, ran into quite a 
few million dollars. Can you prepare a short statement for the rec- 
ord showing, first, the cost of one of these metal containers, and let 
us take one for a complete engine because it is larger and runs into 
more money, and tie it in with the old packaging which was a one-shot 
job, and then we can, as a matter of calculation, determine what econ- 
omy is effected by this new program. 

Mr. Corus. I will get the information. 

(The information follows :) 


METAL ENGINE BOXES 


Metal engine boxes for complete engines are procured in three sizes and costs, 
as follows: 

Fach 

Small size ; z a" ea ; . $225 

Large reciprocating engines (R-4360) — ee 672 

Jet engines 


The three sizes indicated are fitted with adapters which enable their utilization 
for any engine in the Air Force system. 

The Air Force presently has 41,019 engines in metal boxes. 

As these metal boxes are emptied they are returned to the engine manufac- 
turers for shipment of new engines. 

The major advantages of the metal boxes are as follows: 

(a) Outside storage can be utilized when engines are in metal boxes. 

(b) Metal boxes are highly moisture-resistant which prevents engine corrosion. 

(c) Engines stored in metal boxes require inspection by maintenance personnel 
only once every 12 months. 

These advantages result in a reduced cost of upkeep for both engines and boxes. 

Metal boxes have an indefinite service life. 


WOODEN ENGINE BOXES 


Wooden engine boxes cost from $50 to $375 each, depending upon the size of 
the engine to be boxed. 

The Air Force presently has 26,493 engines in wooden boxes. 

Only older piston-type engines are stored in wooden boxes. 

The wooden boxes presently in the system are not being replaced by metal 
boxes, aS a large percent of these engines are used on old-type aircraft which 
are being phased out of the Air Force system. 

The service life of wooden-engine boxes is approximately 2 years 
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The silica gel (moisture absorbent) in wooden boxes must be replaced every 
30 days. 

Engines in wooden boxes require inspection by maintenance personnel every 
6 montlis, 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you arrive at the figure on page 18 of 
118,727 of these smaller containers for the cylinders ? 

Mr. Cotiins. That is half of the present Air Force inventory of 
engine cylinders, and we are proposing that procurement be phased 
over a 2-year period to permit the replacement of all the engine 
cylinders in the Air Force with the new cans. We also feel that by 
buying 50 percent of them in the next year we can more closely 
analyze our inventories in the second year and possibly also reanalyze 
our requirements for the balance of the cylinders. 


RADIO AND RADAR CRYSTALS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have another statement in the justifications 
which relates to radio and radar crystals. 

You say: “Constantly changing frequencies plus complex logistical 
problems make it impractical to obtain complete crystal support from 
commercial sources.” 

What does that language mean? 

Mr. Coutuins. That language means, sir, that even though we obtain 
a good percent of our crystals from commercial sources we do have 
the area of emergency deployment of aircraft, or emergency opera- 
tions where the aircraft will be going into a different theater, or a 
different area, where the new crystals must be made available in a 
matter of 10 or 15 days, and that is why we must maintain a crystal 
shop in the Air Force—to supply them on an emergency basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the sum asked for here to construct that crystal 
plant ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. No. That is already in operation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will the $2,756,000 be used for # 

Mr. Coturns. The $2,756,000 will be used for crystals that are listed 
on the following page. These are crystals that are designed for the 
radio sets installed in the aircraft 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to get them from the crystal-fabricat- 
ing unit of the Air Force or from private industry / 

Mr. Cotiins. This estimate will cover both types, sir, either the 
procurement from commercial sources or the raw quartz and the 
electrodes and holders required to fabricate the quantity required 
to support emergencies where we fabricate in our own shop. 

Mr. Hruska. How long has this plant been in operation, the one 
at Dayton, Ohio? 

Mr. Coutins. This has been, to my knowledge, in use for the past 
3 years. I cannot tell you whether that shop was operating on a 
smaller basis at some other location prior to that or not. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it the thought that private industry does not have 
confronting it from time to time ladle emergency replacements in 
fabrication so it is a problem totally unknown to private industry 
and you have to make an Air Force unit for that purpose ? 

Mr. Contains. No, sir. It is not a case that private industry could 
not do it, but sometimes the quantities required are so small that it 
makes it very impractical to initiate a procurement with a commercial 
concern. We can make it in our own shops faster. 








General Dav. I think the point in doubt here is this—it is a smaller 
percentage fabricated in our own plants. 

Mr. Hruska. $2,756,000 worth. 

General Asensto. $440,000 of a total of $2,756,000 is for that pur- 
pose. The listing on page 19 represents commercial acquisitions. The 
Air Force’s raw quartz is indicated following that. 

Mr. Hruska. It is only the raw quartz down below that is processed ? 

General Asensto. Yes. The raw quartz, holders, electrodes and 
blanks shown on the next page. 

Mr. Coturs. Page 20 shows the whole thing—holders, electrodes 
and blanks and raw quartz that is used by the Gentile Air Force Depot 
in fabricating the emergency requirements. The balance of the money 
will be spent for commerci: ally procured crystals. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee has always tried, as far as possible, 
to channel as much of the military activities into commercial fields 
as possible, feeling that it is not part of the province of the military to 
compete with private industry because it is private industry that 
carries the greatest burden, along with the individual taxpayers, in 
making the money available for all the operations of the Air Force. 
If you carried this to its ultimate conclusion and did all the work 
within the Department itself, it would not be long before private in- 
dustry would be out of the picture. 

General Asensto. It is in recognition of the attitude of this com- 
mittee that 84 percent of the requirements in this area are indicated 
to be obtained from commercial sources, and the remainder is not so 
indicated due only to the fact that we cannot obtain them economically 
from those sources. 

Mr. Hruska. How does that percentage compare with last year and 
the year before? 

General Asensto. I would have to obtain that information. 

Mr. Hruska. Would you do that and insert it in the record ? 

(The information requested follows :) 

The percentages obtained during both fiscal years 1952 and 1953 were 80 per- 
cent from commercial sources and 20 percent from military production. For 
fiscal year 1954, the figures are 84 percent from commercial sources and 16 percent 
from military production. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are paying a premium for speed 
and emergency requirements ? 

General Asensto. Yes: and it will be a greater premium and sacri- 
fice of speed to develop the necessary specifications and contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that you have compensating factor 
here of having your plant so that you can turn out immediately what 
they need and get it to the places where there is the emergency need 
for it? 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it might be a situation where you would not 
want that particular plane to take on a mission without having the 
proper operating radio and radar equipment ? 

General Asensto. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. As long as the activity of that fabricating unit is 
confined to that sphere, that is practical. If it is going to fan out 
into larger areas, we would want to be advised of it. 

General Asensto. It is our objective to hold it down. 

Mr. Cotirs. It does not have the capacity to expand. 
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CFAE FOR CYCLE MAINTENANCE OF C121 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 20 there is a rather small item, but a new 
one to me, “CFAE for cycle maintenance for C-121 aircraft, 
$266,000.” 

Mr. Couuins. The C-121 aircraft is a Constellation, as used on the 
commercial airlines. The Air Force has procured 10 of those aircraft 
which are presently assigned to MATS; and due to the small number 
procured to date, and also to the peculiar characteristics of the air- 
craft, the original contract called for them to be contractor over- 
hauled, depot overhauled by the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Due to the 
small number procured and these peculiar aspects, it was not felt 
adivsable at that time to set up the Air Force equipment in our main- 
tenance shops to perform the depot overhaul. So, ever since pro- 
curement these aircraft have been depot overhauled by the contractor. 
They were originally procured on that basis. 

General Asensto. It also precludes Air Force stockage of spare 
parts; that is, for this y cle reconditioning. 

Mr. Couns. It _ udes depot stocking of peculiar spare parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Offhand that would look reasonable because the 
previous presentation has shown us that you are required to main- 
tain — and spare parts and supplies for 47 separate types of 
aircralt 

How did you arrive at the computation of $34.35 per flying hour for 
repair parts for cycle maintenance / 

Mr. Cotiins. That is based upon the number of dollars that have 
been required to pay the contractors for performing this cycle over- 
haul. ‘That is a past experience factor. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often are they overhauled? What is the cycle? 

Mr. Cotuiys. I cannot give you how many times, 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have 10. The program in flying hours is 
7,750. That would be about 775 hours for each one. That would look 
as though they are not flying very much. 

Mr. Coutins. Of course, this is strictly the operating area of 1954, 
based on the hours flown and the amount of money that it cost us in 
the fiscal year 1952 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that. That is the reason I asked the qnee- 
tion that I did. How do you figure that $34.35 per flying hour? Is 
that the contract price that Loc ‘kheed ch: arges? 

Mr. Cotuins. Lockheed charges us so much money for performing 
the overhaul, and the amount of money that the Air Force pays them 
is related to the number of hours the Air Force flies the aircraft dur- 
ing the year. That was the basis for establishing the cost per hour 
for projecting the future requirements. 

Mr. Crow. Your contract is for labor and material. This repre- 
sents the material part of it. 

Mr. Cotuins The material only. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, in addition to this $34.35, you have the cost of 
labor ? 

Mr. Coturns Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much does that run to? Do you know? Under 
what program would that be? 

Mr. Cotzins. That would be under 431, the maintenance project. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do we have in the military service that com- 
pares with the Constellation / 
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Mr. Coutrs. The Constellation is the C-121. We also have the 
C—54— it is a slightly smaller aircraft than the Constellation—and 
the C--124. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does your cost under the military compare with 
the contract cost ? 

Mr. Coxuins. Our cost, sir, does not compare with this cost inasmuch 
as this is only those parts used in depot overhaul, And parts com- 
mon to support these aircraft through field and base maintenance, 
which is normal everyday maintenance, the cost of that runs approxi- 
mately $164 an hour. I can give you the cost per hour on the C-124, 
which we operate in the Air Force, which is $171 per hour. That is 
a comparable-sized aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item is for $71,384,000, a classified project. 

General Asensio. I would like to have a special presentation of all 
classified items wthin the “Maintenance and operation” appropria- 
tion at the convenience of the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have the presentation of all classified items 
under “Maintenance and operation” at the conclusion of the hearing. 

General Asensio. Yes. 


PRESENTATION BASED ON PARTIAL REEXAMINATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In conclusion of project 411, in your justifications 
you have indicated what I assume to be a statement to the effect that 
you are going to have a new look at the entire maintenance and opera- 
tion program based upon the interim 120-wing Air Force, so that we 
may find after that study has been made that the quest is a little high 
or a little low. On detailed analysis, you will have a better figure 
at that time. This presentation has been based upon a partial re- 
examination and is not complete ? 

Mr. Cours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the $300 million reduced from ? 

General Asensto. It is made from the $331,658,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a rounded-off figure ? 

General Asensto. Yes, but it is a little more than rounded off. 

Mr. Crow. Practically a 10 percent reduction. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 1:30 
o'clock this afternoon. 


AtTRCORAFT FUEL anp Or 


Mr. Scrivner. As we adjourned before the noon hour we were 
just ready to discuss project 412 under “Maintenance and operations” 
and under program 410, “Operation of aircraft.” The present proj- 
ect, 412, is for aircraft fuel and oil, with a request totaling 
$425.581,000. 

General Asrensto. Colonel Fourticq has a prepared statement. 
Colonel Fourticq is Chief of the Fuels Branch of the Middletown Air 
Force Depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well, you may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Fourtricg. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project for aircraft fuel and oil is predicated on the approved 
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fiscal year 1954 flying hour program for the regular United States 
Air Force and the Air Force Reserve. Funds requested herein will 
provide essentially for aviation fuel and oil necessary for all aircraft 
operations worldwide. In addition to the fuel required for actual 
flying of assigned missions, quantities required for performance of 
engine block tests in the depots, for consumption at modification cen- 
ters, and quantities needed by manufacturers to accomplish pre- 
flight testing and flight delivery of new production aircraft have been 
included. 

In order to determine basic aviation fuel and oil quantitative re- 
quirements, average hourly rates of consumption for each aircraft 
type and model are utilized. The rates used are based on actual 
experience during fiscal year 1952 and first half fiscal year 1953; the 
flying hours programed for each aircraft model multiplied by ‘thane 
rates establishes the total quantity expected to be consumed in the 
future period. The quantities are then multiplied by the standard 
unit price to arrive at the total cost. In addition to the foregoing, the 
project includes special nonstandard items and liquid rocket fuels for 
research and development test activities and a requirement for 55- 
gallon containers. 

At page 22 of the justifications is project 412, “Aircraft fuel and 
oil” in the amount of $425,581,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to have a little better idea of how this is 
arrived at, can you state to the committee what your consumption is 
for the various types of planes, at least for the types of planes which 
we have the most of, as it relates to flying hours? 

Colonel Fourrice. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Since this is classified, will you furnish to the com- 
mittee a statement on the matter, so that we may see what is involved. 
It is hard for the average person to picture the rapid rate of consump- 
tion you have just indicated off the record. It is almost a question of 
pouring fuel through a sieve. 

Inasmuch as we do know that jets do consume fuel at a rapid rate, 
when we have these figures we have discussed off the record for the 
committee it will give us a little better understanding of the great 
demand which is made, and why just for fuel and oil alone for the 
operation of aircraft it runs nearly a half billion dollars. 

Colonel Fourrica. All right, sir. 

(Information to be submitted to the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AVIATION FUEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Looking over your justifications, on page 23 we see 
that the total requirement for jet fuel is 32,582,476 barrels. The 
requirement for 115/145 octane is 11,796,881 barrels. The require- 
ment for 100/130 octane is 10,795,793 barrels. The requirement. for 
91/96 octane is 1,391,404 barrels. And the requirement for 80 octane 
is 58,412 barrels. 

Where is the 91/96 octane used ? 

Colonel Fourricg. The 91/96 at the present time, sir, is being used 
in the training type aircraft, the T-29’s and the T-6’s. However, 
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this year as a conservation measure—not for financial savings, sir, 
but more for savings in resources—we were forced to use the 91/96 
in our C—-45’s, C47’s, and B-25’s. I repeat it was not a question of 
a monetary saving; it was a question of conserving alkylates. We 
used the 91/96 in all of the trainers, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the 80 octane used ? 

Colonel Fourricg. Mostly in the Piper Cubs, sir. It is used in the 
primary training and certain liaison missions. 

Mr. Scrivner. We see by your calculations that we require more jet 
fuel than other fuels. It would be assumed, in view of the fact that 
we are bringing more and more jets into the flying program, that 
more and more of the conventional or piston-type aircraft would be 
going out. Yet we see that there is still a considerable demand for 
gasoline for the conventional types. Will that demand increase or 
decrease this year and the following year? 

Colonel Fourricg. At the present time it is indicated, that a con- 
tinuing decrease in 100/130 will be experienced; there will be a slight 
increase in 115/145, with a leveling-off point in 1956. Then from 
1956 on, it turns again into a continual decrease, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The general conception has been that jet fuel was 
considerably cheaper than gasoline, but the figures we have here 
would not bear out that fact all the way through. 

Colonel Fourricg. The fuel itself, sir, in the actual price per gallon 
or barrel is cheaper by almost 50 percent. However, the consumption 
is more than double on the jet engine as versus the reciprocating engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. The dollar cost in fuel is practically the same? 

Colonel Fourtice. Correct, si 


AVAILABLE FUEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are we now as regards available fuel? 

Colonel Fourticeg. Fuel actually available in our tanks, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; not in the tanks, but in production capacity. 

Colonel Fourrtcg. Industry capability ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Fourticg. Industry is capable of meeting all of our jet re- 
quirements, sir. We anticipate no problems with jet fuel. We — 
had problems in the 100 equivalent high-test fuel, 115/145 and 100/136 
This was caused by a lagging alkylate program and the Aaa 
strike of last year. This situation has continually improved through- 
out the fiscal year, and it is anticipated that we will gain delivery of 
our high-test fuel this year. It is believed that we will buy it without 
roing into the incremental cost. This is in view of the reduced flying- 
our program. Last year we were forced to go into an incremental 
cost program. 


< 
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INCREMENTAL COST PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrrvner. What is an incremental cost program? 

Colonel Fourricg. Well, sir, the increments. required to manufac- 
ture high-test fuel are involved; these include alkylates and base 
stocks. Our demands exceeded the normal availability of the aver- 
age normal price components. To gain our total requirements we 
were forced to gather components from all over the United States and 
bring them into the proper refineries and match them with the base 
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stocks. By so doing it caused an increase freight rate and cost in 
manufacturing the alkylates involved. It caused us to pay an in- 
creased price on some of our fuels, to as much as 35 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is being overcome now ¢ 

Colonel Fourricg. We anticipate with the reduction in flying hours, 
we will buy practically all normal cost fuel this year. We feel that the 
reduction of the flying-hour program has eliminated incremental pro- 
curement completely, sir. 


ALKYLATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What will be the effect of the application of the $75 
million request, to be put into the alkylation program? 

Colonel Fourricg. I believe Colonel Thompson has a statement for 
the record on that. 

Colonel THompson. We had a statement prepared in General Cook’s 
testimony on the whole alkylation program, which has already been 
put in the record. 

Colonel Fourricg. Would you like for me to read from that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just insert it. 

Colonel Fourrice. It has been inserted. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the statement we had from General Cook gives 
the complete coverage on that point ? 

Colonel Tuompson. That is correct, sir. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 143.) 


AVIATION OIL 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Aviation oil,” for which $8,776,276 
isasked. Do you follow the same method of calculation on that as you 
do on the requirement for jet fuel and gas¢ 

Colonel Fou RTICQ. No, sir. We have established a factor on oils 
based on experience, whereby we relate the ratio of oil to the liquid 
fuel consumed. That is based on an 18-month factor. Then we apply 
that factor to the total gallonage for both reciprocating and jet 
engines, sir. It has proved to be very satisfactory. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, by experience you have found in the 
operation of reciprocating engines—which are the normal type we 
think of as the piston engine—you consume a little more than 114 
barrels of oil for every 100 barrels of avgas? 

Colonel Fourticg. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in the jet engines, which use less oil, you have 
found that you use 0.0125 barrels of oil for every 100 barrels of jet 
fuel ? 

Colonel Fourtice. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, as I understand it, has been based on an actual 
experience study over a period of 18 months? 

Colonel Fourricg. That is correct, sir. That is actual. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that that factor is demonstrated by the fact that 
of the $8,776,276 for oil, $7,698,613 is for the reciprocating engine oil 
and only about $1 million is for the jet engine oil ? 

Colonel Fourrice. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a ratio, so far as the dollars are 
concerned, of about 7 to 1? 
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Colonel Fourticg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Colonel, what accounts for the difference in the unit 
price as between reciprocating engine oil and the jet engine oil? 

Colonel Fourricg. They are both mineral oils, sir. However, in 
the jet field an experimental oil is being considered, with a price right 
now that runs as high as $9 a gallon. It is a silicon oil. This oil is 
being developed to take care of the extreme heats present in the opera- 
tion of jet engines. 

Our mineral oils are fast breaking down on us. This new oil is being 
used more and more. The price of $9 a gallon is an approved price 
during the development stage. I feel certain that when it goes into 
mass production the price will decrease. But it will not reach the 
price of our present mineral oils for quite some time. 


AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL CONTAINERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is for “Aircraft fuel and oil contain- 
ers” in the amount of $1,260,000. 

You have made a request for 175,000 55-gallon drums. How do you 
reach the figure of 175,000? Where are they used and when? We 
have appropriated in times past rather huge sums of money to install 
fuel systems at our bases, and we were told that was being done so 
that it could be handled in bulk quantities, which would reduce the 
necessity for procuring and delivering fuel in the drum containers. 

Colonel] Fourricg. Part of this is classified, sir. I would like to go 
off the record. Most of it is for special projects. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We do have installations in locations at various 
places throughout the world where it is not practicable or feasible to 
install bulk fuel centers. Therefore, in view of this fact we are re- 
quired, as a matter of necessity, to put in and store both the fuel and 
oil] in drums, In order to do that we have to continually procure 
drums, because while the drums are steel they are subject to rather 
rough handling and each year there goes out of the picture a large 
number of these drums which are no longer usable and, therefore, 
must be replaced. The 175,000 which you are requesting here is largely 
an item for replacing of the drums which have gone out of the picture 
in the months behind us? 

Colonel Fourrice. That is correct, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is for “Research and development 
support requirements,” in the amount of $3,238,000. A portion of 
this is for liquid rocket propellants, particularly as it relates to 
research and development. 

If this is for research and development, why is there such a large 
amount ? 

Colonel Fourticg. Most of these fuels involved, sir, are acids, al- 
though by their nature they fall into the chemical class. In view of 
the fact that they are being consumed as fuels, they are carried in this 
budget as fuels. They are quite costly. The quantities are not ter- 
rific, but the prices are quite high. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is meant by “nonstandard items”? 

Colonel Fourricg. They are considered as nonstandard items, sir, 
because they are not carried in our catalog. I feel certain they will 
be developed as fuels and will become standard items. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be an example? 

Colonel Fourrice. Red fumie acid is a nonstandard item so far as 
fuels are concerned. Peroxide is considered another nonstandard item 
in fuels. 

Colonel Rowe. Also, in these nonstandard items there are some solid 
items with high thrust and very short duration used in the missile 
program, and also in getting some of these high-altitude instruments 
up to the heights necessary. 

Colonel Fourrica. We accepted, sir, the backup data on that from 
the Research and Development Tala ator y: 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they tell you what they feel they are 
going to need? 

Colonel Fourticg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are the procuring agency ¢ 

Colonel Fourricg. Yes, sir. I have their backup data to support it. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a very good summary on page 25, which 
includes the various items about which we have been talking, in tabular 
form. In view of its boiled-down aspect, we will insert the “Summary 
of requirements” found on page 25 in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Provgect 412.—Ar1RcRAFT FUEL AND OIL 
Summary of requirements 


Sec. A. Aviation fuel — Sarapearegeareieee re 
1. Jet fuel “ : sald ater | ly 
2. Grade 115 145. nied ‘ Pe See 
ites deena en ccoutsmmekennene = a 95, 218, 894 
4. Grade 91/96 , 11, 103, 404 
5. Grade ‘ 441, 597 
B. Aviation oil__- r ; ened nbn 
1. Reciprocating-engine ai sin * _. $7, 698, 613 
2. Jet-engine oil_ ei . 1,077, 6638 
», C. Aircraft fuel and oil containers =e , 260, 000 
D. Research and development support requirements- ey at 3, 238, 000 
1. Liquid rocket fuels___-__- = ait. 000 
2. Non-standard ‘items__........... aida 1, 384, 000 


Total funds requested____-_--~- : ._. 425,581, 000 


CorrecTiIvE MAINTENANCE OF ATRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 414. 

General Asensio. The remaining project in program 410, sir, is 
project 414, “Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment.” Our witness in this area is Col. E. D. Lynch, Deputy 
Assistant. for Operations, Directorate of Maintenance-Engineering 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Will you proceed, Colonel ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Lyncn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides for services and materials necessary to accom- 
plish corrective maintenance on aircraft and component equipment. 
Corrective maintenance is the accomplishment of those changes to 
aircraft and component equipment determined to be necessary to cor- 
rect mechanical deficiencies and to maintain safety of flight standards. 

Requirements in this project are generated from two main sources. 
Procedures have been ocpabliched wher eby formal reports are written 
by Air Force maintenance and flying personnel in our active opera- 
tional units outlining in detail each” unsatisfactory condition which 
is detected during operation or inspection of the aircraft. Reports 
are also received direct from the prime manufacturer in the form of 
engineering change proposals to correct deficiencies which may evolve 
from production line e xperience or service tests of the aircraft. 


MINOR MODIFICATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What we are referring to is what is commonly known 
as modification ¢ 

Colonel Lynou. Yes, sir; or minor modification as we formerly 
called this. 

While the requirements cannot be predicted on a line-item basis, 
past experience has shown that for each type and model in the active 
inventory, a direct relationship exists between annual corrective main- 
tenance requirements and the flyaway unit cost of the aircraft. This 
relationship is expressed in percentage factors which are applied 
against the unit cost; the resultant, multiplied by the number of air- 
craft projected to be in the active inventory as of the end of the budget 
year de ‘termines the estimate of requirements. 

Funds provided in this project will be used to procure equipment, 
spare parts, supplies, and contractual services. The work projects 
may be accomplished on aircraft by military personnel at organiza- 
tional level, by civil-service personnel in our depots, or by civilian 
contractors, depending on the complexity of the equipment and deter- 
minaiton of the most economical course. 

The corrective action resulting from accomplishments to be financed 
by these funds will serve to stabilize both maintenance and supply 
support requirements and will assist materially in reducing aircra 
accidents. 

The justifications give the detail by type and model of airplane, 
showing the total amount estimated for each of these types and 
models. The total amount of the requirements equals $121,780,000, 
and the funds requested are $100 million. 


EXAMPLE OF CORRECTION TO INCORPORATE SAFETY OF FLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. In order that we may have an example of some of 
these different programs, what would be the type of correction you 
would make to incorporate safety of flight developments ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Well, sir, one outstanding example I recall is that 
in the National Air Races last year we had a bad accident with an 
F-89. The wing disintegrated in flight and the two occupants of 
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the plane were killed. That resulted in an extensive investigation, 
and we found a defect in the structural members of the wing. It 
was necessary to ground those aircraft for some period of time while 
accomplishing the investigation and redesigning the structural mem- 
bers. This fund paid for that job. 

Mr. Scrivner. [ assume, then, what you found as a result of that 
has given you information which apparently was not available be- 
fore. All of these stresses had been figured out on the drawing board 
and by slide rule and what not, but when you got into the actual 
flight you found the plane did not live up to expectations? 

Colonel Lyncu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Something developed which at least was not fore- 
seen. I would assume that having the result of that study the new 
planes which were in production would be corrected almost imme- 
diately. In other wait this change would be incorporated in them; 
is that correct ? 

Colonel Lyncn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would not come under this item, but that would 
be under production. That would be one result. 

Another result would be that the planes which you already had 
delivered would have to be modified. 

Colonel Lyncn. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is corrective maintenance. In other words, 
you are modifying these to correct the fault? 

Colonel Lyncn. Exactly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in a situation like that it would be as- 
sumed that that would almost call for a complete rebuild job, par- 
ticularly with regard to that portion of the plane? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. That case I cited was a pretty exten- 
sive job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many times when you go into the modification or 
rebuilding the costs sometimes are higher than the costs for the origi- 
nal building, because you have to do two things. First, you have to 
tear down what you already have built, and then you must start from 
that and rebuild, incorporating the new plan. 

Colonel Lyncu. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition, there is the fact that we also lose any 
return on investment during the time all of those planes already 
constructed are grounded. 

Colonel Lyncu. There is one other thing which I might mention in 
connection with your analysis of this problem, sir. It is not always 
possible to immediately incorporate the changes in the prime manu- 
facturer’s production line, so we are faced with a proposition in this 
particular project of paying for some deficiencies whials must still 
continue to be manufactured for production-line reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. To any person who has gone through one of 
these plants, where they are processing the newer type planes, it is 
quite evident that inasmuch as they have started several months be- 
fore, particularly in getting the component parts, there are only two 
possible alternatives. Either you must stop the production line right 
where it is, which, of course, involves a great deal of cost—involving 
the dislocation of employees and involving a lot of factors which can 
prove to be quite sale you must continue for awhile to construct 
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the plane as it was originally designed and then at a later date and 
perhaps at another point rebuild, incorporating the corrective meas- 
ures which have been evolved. 

Colonel Lyncu. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either one of which is expensive. 

Colonel Lyncu. Right, sir. 


EXAMPLE OF CORRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES AND FAILURES OF PRESENTLY 
INSTALLED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, what is an example of the correction of de- 
ficiencies and failures of presently installed equipment. 

Colonel Lyncu. Sometimes it is pretty hard to establish a border- 
line as to whether it is a safety-of-flight deficiency or some other 
mechanical deficiency. I have some listed here. 

For the C-97 a mechanical deficiency which was corrected in 1952 
was relocating a rear-door limit switch. Another, for the C-121, was 
replacing the wheels and brakes on that aircraft. Apparently they 
were not bad enough in that case to consider it a safety-of-flight de- 
ficiency, but that must have been a close decision; it was definitely 
causing trouble and they did replace those units. 

We had to modify the throttle controls on the C—124. 

There was a modification of the tailpipe nozzle on the F-86E. 


EXAMPLE OF WORK TO ACCOMMODATE AND UTILIZE IMPROVED 
MAINTENANCE PRACTICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Those will serve as examples. 

The third item given is the work necessary to accommodate and 
utilize improved maintenance practices. What comes under that? 

Colonel Lyncu. A good example of that would be installing an ae- 
cess door in the fuselage or in the wing to repair a part that would 
otherwise be inaccessible or very expensive to get into to perform 
maintenance. We have been very austere in approving any of those 
types of items, incidentally. By far the great majority of the re- 
quirements in the past year were for safety of flight and mechanical 
deficiencies. 


CHANGING CONFIGURATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand the justifications which are before 
us, you have given us examples of what you do, but you also list some 
activities which you do not include in this type of work, such as, for 
instance, the changing of the configuration of the aircraft. 

Colonel Lyncn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be an example under that ? 

Colonel Lyncn. These items listed in that category, sir, actually 
are almost a definition of project 141. The request for this type of 
work would be found under that project. 

As to the change in configuration of an aircraft, it might have 
an extensive tail modification to be made. I happen to recall in the 
case of the C-46 that the military version is a little different from 
that approved by the CAA. If we wanted to use that C46, for ex- 
ample, in contractual airlift, it would have to be modified to conform 
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to CAA regulations. That would be a change in configuration of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you referred to project 141, that has to do with 
the procurement of aircraft? 

Colonel Lyncn. Yes, sir; it is in that appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under this program you do not undertake to change 
any of the basic characteristics of the aircraft or take any action 
primarily to extend the first-line life of the aircraft or change the 
function for which it was originally designed ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes those things get pretty close, and the 
line of demarcation is sometimes very thin. 

Colonel Lyncu. It is a little tough, sometimes, sir, but we have 
boards established at each of our AMA’s consisting of qualified engi- 
neering, maintenance, supply, and procurement people who c¢ arefully 
screen each item submitted for correction. 

General Asensto, AMA is Air Materiel area. 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Possibly this next item had better be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CYCLE DEPOT MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. You can boil that down without necessarily going 
into the type of airplane which we have just been discussing, and give 
us a brief explanation of the new proposed cycle of maintenance 
which is anticipated. 

Colonel Lyncu. The cycle-maintenance program is based upon the 


need for depot repair and modification of aircraft at the end of an 
optimum period during inservice life. This optimum period varies 
from a maximum of 24 months on some types of aircraft to 36 months 
on other types—depending upon the aircraft type, mission, utilization 
rate, climatic exposure, et ceter a, involved. The cycle interval is 
predicated upon Air Force maintenance and modification experience 
with past and present aircraft inventories. ‘The cycle depot mainte- 
nance program provides a systematic procedure for managing and 
conducting the depot maintenance and modification requirements 
for aircraft. It insures adequacy with respect to equipment safety, 
reliability, state of combat readiness, and degree of development, com- 
mensurate with the state of the art. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that differ from the type of modification 
which is being undertaken, let us say, out in Arizona ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Do you have any particular aircraft in mind, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. The same one. 

Colonel Lyncu. The modifications being installed out there, I be- 
lieve, are the project 141 type of modification. That was outlined 
on the first page of the justification for this project. 

Mr. Scrivner. That work is really a continuation of the production 
of the new aircraft? In other words, when a craft comes out of a 
plant, even though there are some changes being made along the line 
at different times, many times by the time it reaches the end of the 
production line in the plant of origin there are already certain modi- 
fications which must be made before it is delivered to the using unit, 
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and it is then moved from the producing plant to a modification center 
to incorporate these changes? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. In the case of this aircraft, a number 
are being converted to trainers, for example. That would be a change 
in configuration funded from project 141. 

Mr. Scrtvner. And would not be involved in these figures here? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You might want this off the record, but just to get 
an idea of it, what is the number of aircraft involved in this figure? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Your next item I feel also should probably be dis- 
cussed off the record. That is item No. 6, involving $15,832,000. What 
is the nature of the work to be done on these planes ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed one type of airplane which is 
going to require this corrective maintenance. How do you calculate 
the figures on the others? How can you tell us how many are going 
to be involved in the type of corrective work which is going to be done? 
How do you reach that conclusion ? 

Colonel Lyncnu. We study past requirements very carefully. We 
have found that by studying the bombers separately and the fighters 
separately and the cargo aircraft separately we are able to establish 
a relationship between the age of an aircraft and its corrective main- 
tenance requirements cost in proportion to the total cost of the air- 
plane. We have found that as the bombers age, their modification 
costs decrease. For exampie, bombers in their first year of age are 
computed at 1.8 percent of the total cost of the airplane, as the require- 
ment for corrective maintenance. After they reach 10 years of age, 
0.4 percent is required. We have interpolated requirements through 
this study for each year of age. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to now, of course, all we can have before us is 
some of the calculations which you have made due to experience. 

Colonel Lyneu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that experience factor fit into your newer 
planes? I ask that for a specific reason. It would appear to many 
of us who are not in this game all the time that you would have some 
difference of experience as to your new, modern jets compared to the 
old reciprocating type of aircraft. 

Colonel Lyncu. We were worried about that for a while, sir, but 
now we have had a chance to study some jets. In the case of the 
bombers, the B-47 and the B-45, we have done enough modification 
on the aircraft in a number of different years of age to be able to 
plot a trend in their costs. It is very interesting to note that the re- 
lationship holds very well for bombers whether they are jets or of the 
reciprocating type. It is also interesting to know that the same thing 
has occurred in the fighter aircraft. 

The type of airplane seems to be the determinant, rather than 
whether it is a jet aircraft or a reciprocating aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you may be ahead of me and may see the 
point I was arriving at. In view of the large amount involved in 
this one program, if your experience rate is exaggerated even to the 
extent of 0.2 percent, it soon goes into a rather fantastic number of 
dollars ? 
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Colonel Lyncu. It does, indeed. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you compare the cost of one of our new, mod- 
ern jet bombers to the cost of some of our old piston-type bombers, 
the original cost has multiplied many times. If we carry that on 
out and we do not arrive at what we had hoped for, a lesser percent- 
age in the way you figure your anticipated expenditures, it can really 
get into almost ‘astronomical figures. 

Colonel Lyncn. We are aware of that, sir, and we cut and tried 
many times. We studied requirements over several years before we 
were satisfied in coming up with these percentages. The thing we 
sometimes lose sight of on these jet-type aircraft is that while they are 
definitely more expensive, they are certainly producing results for 
us. A major part of the reason for the increé ased cost is the increased 
items of equipment in quantity and quality that those aircraft carry. 

The F-86 now is packed full of radar sets, for example, where the 
old reciprocating types carried only radio sets. 


ADEQUACY OF METHOD OF COMPUTING ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask you this question: As you go into your 
new procurement program, if there are incorporated into the plane 
itself more of the modifications under the procurement program, you 
would naturally anticipate that there would be fewer nec cessary in the 
maintenance program. Would that not have some bearing on how 
much corrective maintenance you would have to do? 

Colonel Lyncu. There is a trend in that direction, sir, but the cor- 
rective maintenance job apparently never ends. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just what we have been noticing. 

Colonel Lynen. It is very true. Even on our cargo aircraft we 
find that requirements are a straight-line,function. Re gardless of the 
age of the aircraft we have found over many years of experience with 
many different types of aircraft that it costs us about one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the total cost of that airplane to keep it safe in flight and cor- 
rect the mechanical deficiencies. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that probably when you boil it all down 
this method of calculation up to now is as good a method as we have. 
I assume it would be impossible for anybody to predict in connection 
with any one of these planes—and we have a list of those bere to be 
modified of 45, which includes practically every type of plane—that 
any one of them would anlion certain things throughout the year, 
and then calculate the cost. Probably that “would be humanly im- 
possible. 

General Asensto. These are for requirements we could not possibly 
anticipate. It is for that reason that we have to take the basis of 
experience. As I stated in my introduction to the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, these factors are continually under review 
and continually under revision in the light of experience. When we 
project past experience to future requirements the only possible way 
is on a factor basis. We have found that there has been a great deal 
of validity. Should anything occur to invalidate any of the factors 
then we would be required to make the necessary adjustment. That 
we do periodically. 

Colonel Lyncn. Sir, I would also like to mention that we had an 
extensive study of this very project made by an engineering firm, the 
Sutherland Co., of Peoria, Ill., during the last 6 months. After a 
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thorough study they concurred in this method of computing the 
estimate. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Even so, inasmuch as you are following a particular 
formula it is subject to variation. In other words, there may be in 
many of these planes, with the modifications being made 1 ight in the 
factory as the new ones are coming out, plus the modifications being 
made before they are delivered to the using units, a variation in this 
one way or another. 

Colonel Lyncu. Quite probably, sir. In any particular type of air- 
plane we may underestimate one and overestimate the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is purely a calculation based on a mathematical 
formula. 

One of the other items which runs into a rather large sum is item 
14, where you estimate the needs will be $18,991,000, or approximately 
$19 million. What are some of the modifications being made in that 
plane either on or off the record ? 

Colonel Lyncn. Well, I could cite a few that have been made, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Lyncu. That, of course, is a large sum, because there are 

large number of airplanes. We are reading about that aircraft 
every day, of course. We know it is producing results. 

Some of those that we have performed in the past are—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you want this on or off the record? 

Colonel Lyncu. This could be on the record, I believe, sir. 

There is a safety-of-flight item, which was to modify the cabin pres- 
sure regulator. The pilots were having trouble until this thing was 
corrected. And there was a mechanical deficiency, I believe I cited 
before, modifying the tailpipe nozzle. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, what has been your experience in previous 
years? In other words, in 1952 you had $110 million plus, and in 
1953 you had $119 million plus. What was your experience as to 
obligations and expenditure of those funds? How did that show up? 

Colonel Lyncr. I believe Mr. Crow has some statistics. 

Mr. Crow. The obligations for project 414 at April 30 were $13.6 
million. That does not sound right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not sound right. 

Mr. Crow. There is something wrong. I am sorry; that is the 
expenditure sheet. The obligation figure is $116.5 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would there be such a variation and such a 
wide gap as between your obligations and your expenditures? What 
causes the delay in these programs? In many of them you would 
assume they would not take as long as other programs would take 
to tie in the expenditures to the obligations. 

Colonel Lyncu. Well, sir, the example I first cited on the F-89 
is such that there was a lot of engineering work which had to go into 
developing a fix on that deficiency prior to the time the kits could 
be delivered and installed. 

Mr. Crow. The majority of these dollars, as Colonel Lynch pointed 
out, are for procurement of parts. There is a lead time involved. 
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Also, as he has just pointed out, there is additional engineering. Even 
though you have determined the requirement and made the contract 
which resulted in an obligation, there is still some engineering to be 
accomplished. I do not know offhand what the lead time is. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would assume that the engineering would come 
before the contract, so that you would know what you are going to 
contract for. 

Mr. Crow. Basically, I am sure it does, Mr. Scrivner. Colonel 
Lynch would have to tell us the modifications involved as to the 
changes in engineering. 

Colonel Lyncu. The jobs vary a whole lot. That one case, of 
course, where there was extensive engineering that had to be per- 
formed, | have given you. They had to put the aircraft up on stress 
tests again and get it corrected until it could stand this additional 
strain which was not computed in the original design. 

Mr. Scrivner. These things always raise a question of why, in 
view of the fact that we have these programs, as stated here, as of the 
30th of April the obligations are $116 million as against an expediture 
up to that time of $14 million? There is a difference of $102 million. 
I suppose that some of this money was prior-year funds; was it not? 

Mr. Crow. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All 1953 funds? 

Mr. Crow. All 1953 funds for both answers I gave you. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were no carryovers from 1951 or 1952? 

General Asensto. There are carryovers of unexpended balances. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not of obligations? 

General Asensto. We also have a reflection, if you care to have it, on 
the fiscal 1952 expenditures and the fiscal 1951 expenditures, 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, we see the picture of rather extensive 
appropriations reflected by a smaller expenditure. I understand the 
need for an appropriation so that you can enter into contracts. Still 
it looks as though there is a very, very long lag between the time we 
enter into contracts and the time we start getting results. 

General Asensto. That is very true, sir. We should very much like 
to have a much earlier reflection of expenditures, because that would 
then mean that the work that was so necessary to our continued safety 
of flight would have been accomplished that much more rapidly. 
However, we can only reflect on what has actually occurred. 

I would like to mention, too, that one particular feature which is 
always evidenced in the case of reflecting expenditures is an adminis- 
trative lag time as opposed to an administrative lead time, since all 
papers must be in indie and must process through the necessary chan- 
nels before the papers can be honored through the Finance Office. 
Under those circumstances there is another little artificial increment 
which is imposed on us in reflecting expenditures. 

Mr. Hruska. Your thought in that connection is that there is a 
good deal more accomplished out of those obligations than is reflected 
by the $14 million expenditure shown ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get at it this way: What would you anticipate 
the expenditures will be by the end of the fiscal year? At the present 
rate it is not very high. 

Mr. Crow. I doubt very much that the expenditures would exceed 
$25 million to $30 million. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing true with regard to the fiscal year 
1952 funds? Has there been that much of a lag in those? 

Mr. Crow. The fiscal year 1952 has an obligation outstanding at 
this date of $102 million, with $60 million expended. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there is nearly 2 years. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that as of April 30% 

Mr. Crow. As of April 30; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is nearly 2 years. It would appear then that 
on some of these programs from the time the money is appropriated 
until it is expended you are going to have somewhere up to 3% or 4 
years before final expenditure. 

Mr. Crow. Twenty-four to thirty months, I believe, would be a good 
experience, before you could possibly liquidate your obligations. 

I have just looked back through here as General Asensio was speak- 
ing. I find that as of Dec ember 31, 1952, which was the middle of 
the fiscal year 1953, we had $29.2 million obligated, so that in Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April we have obligated an additional $87 
million. The lead time, I believe, is anywhere from 12 to 14 months, 
depending upon the individual contract, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings out some facts. I do not know whether 
it helps us or not. 


PERIOD OF AVAILABILITY FOR EXPENDITURE 


General Asensro. It does indicate why the provision of continuing 
the availability for expenditure 2 years beyond the last date of avail- 
ability is warranted, So far as we are concerned, we are extremely 
interested in having the final results at the earliest opportunity, but 
we cannot control this particular feature. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, one of the reasons I asked this question is 
because almost every week, and for awhile it seemed like almost every 
day, we were confronted with news stories and speeches and whatnot 
pointing out the large amount of unexpended funds. As has been 
pointed out, this demonstrates quite graphically the fact that between 
the time you make a contract—whether it is for a modification such 
as we have been discussing or a new plane in toto; and sometimes 
these modifications are almost equivalent to that—there is quite a 
number of months involved between the time that contract is actually 
made and the date that the modified plane is delivered to the Air 
Force. While this comparison between the $116 million obligated as 
of April 30 and the $14 million expended as of April 30 does show 
there is a difference of $102 million between the obligations and ex- 
penditures, the obligations reflect contracts which have been made to 
do certain jobs, and the $14 million reflects the number of jobs that 
have been completed under those contracts. So while we do have a 
large amount of unexpended funds, as shown by this and other por- 
tions of the hearings, that in itself is not the criteria. 

General Asrensto. That is correct, sir. The critical point is the 
obligation which represents a contract ; and the expenditure is largely 
resultant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Colonel Lynch. 

Colonel Lynceu. Thank you, sir. 
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ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
LT. COL. JAMES D. WALSH, CHIEF, PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING AND 
UTILITIES SECTION, EQUIPMENT AND AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH, 
PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. D. M. MORSE, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
FORCE 

D. A. COLLINS, CIVILIAN CHIEF, ELECTRONICS AND ARMAMENT 
BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTOR, 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

R. A. GABRIEL, CIVILIAN DEPUTY, MOTORIZED AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS EQUIPMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. D. A. RAGON, ASSISTANT BRANCH CHIEF, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND RADAR DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to program 420, “Organization, 
base and maintenance equipment and supplies.” 
General Asensio. We have a statement prepared for presentation 


by Brig. Gen. F. J. Dau, Deputy Director, Directorate of Supply and 
Services, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, on program 420. 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 30 of 
the justifications. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


PROGRAM 420.—ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


Obligations by project 


1952 1953 1954 
actual | estimate estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| Organization, base and maintenance equipment 227, 611, 353 $85, 264, $111, 696, 000 
2 | Organization, base and maintenance supplies 233, 720. 642 | 2, TL 171, 479, 000 


Total direct obligations _ -- ‘ sieht 283, 175, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Organization, base and maintenance equipment | 4, 440, 600 14, 736, 000 13, 631, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies___- 6, 661, 028 4, 250, 000, 5, 892, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations oan! SE 101, 628, “18, 986, 000° 19, 528, 000 


Total obligations 472, 433, 623 267, 000, 000 ~ 302, 698, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, General Dau, we are ready to hear your state- 
ment on program 420, 

General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget 
program 420 is entitled “Organization, Base and Maintenance Equip- 
ment and Supplies.” It contains two projects—421 covering items 
of a recoverable nature which we designate as equipment, and 422 
covering items of a consumable nature which we call supplies. 

In the presentation of program 410 we discussed those requirements 
pertaining to the operation and maintenance of aircraft. In this 
budget program, 420, we provide for the centrally procured supplies 
and certain equipment items required by Air Force organizations, 
installations, and individuals in direct support of our air mission. In 
this area we provide such items as flying suits and helmets, survival 
kits, oxygen masks, standby fire extinguishers, and compressed g gases— 
all divergent from a st: indpoint of cost and use but equally vital to 
the accomplishment of the mission at hand. The maintenance parts 
required for ground equipment used in support of our operations are 
also included under this program. 

In project 421, as in other areas, equipment items are controlled 
by authorization tables which specify the quantitv and organizations 
or installations which are permitted to use them. Using these require- 
ment tables and knowing our programed forces, wearout rates, stock 
level, and so forth, we determine our gross quantitative requirements. 
From this we deduct our on hand and on order assets for the par- 
ticular item to arrive at our budget year requirement. 

In the area of supplies under ] project 122, we use consumption rates 
established on past experience as a basis for our computations. These 
consumption rates for supplies and parts, which are related to appli- 
cable program accomplishments in the past, are then applied to our 
approved future programs to determine our budget requirements. 
As in project 421, we consider on hand and on order assets in arriving 
at the net procurement requirement. 
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The requirements in budget program 420 consider the effect of 
decentralized procurement (local purchase) of common commercial- 
type items to a much greater extent than considered in prev ious esti- 
mates. The Air Force policy is to decentralize the procurement of 
such items normally available through the General Services Adminis- 
tration, commercial distribution systems (Federal supply schedules), 
or by “off the shelf” purchase from commercial sources, whenever 
such decentralization will be more economical to the Government. 
In the decentralized procurement of such items, consideration has been 
given to the savings which will result in the reduction of stock levels 
and “pipeline.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have Colonel Walsh here from the Air Materiel 
Command, who is the project witness for both projects. 

WEAR-OUT RATES 

Mr. Scrivner. Before we go to the colonel, let us refer back to 
your statement. 

On page 2 you refer to wear-out rates. 

In glancing through the justification sheets, we cover a tremendous 
number of items. We have been told in times past that as we have 
been procuring such large quantities of items efforts have been con- 
stantly made to get a better product that will give better results, and 
we assumed would give us a lower wear-out rate. If that has been 
done, then when you calculate these tables of needs and go on the old 
wear-out rate—which we would assume is greater than it would be 
on the improved items—it would tend to indicate that that. wear-out 

rate is not realistic. 

General Dav. In a case like that the old item naturally would have 
a higher wear-out rate. However, the requirement would be figured 
on the new item, and when the requirement has been figured the old 
item would be deducted from it as an asset. But the wear-out rate 
used would be that pertaining to the new item and not the old item. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we are being told now in working 
out these tables of requirements that you have in each instance used 
an estimated new wear-out rate of the improved models, or pieces of 
equipment ? 

General Dav. Yes. It is considered a new item, a separate number. 
The old item is simply considered a suitable substitute and is deducted 
from the equipment as an existing asset. 


ACCURACY OF INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. How realistic is your on-hand figure? How good an 
inventory do you have? 

General Dav. Naturally, I do not believe that anyone could state 
that we have a perfect inventory. It is one of the problems that 
receiving probably the maximum effort of our management improve- 
ment. I consider our inventory accuracy as reasonable now, though 
we certainly need to improve it wherever possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question is plainly evident. 
In giving us these calculations we are told that you deduct the number 
of items that you have on hand, and if that inventory is not accurate, 
then of course the number of items deducted is not accurate, and that 
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in itself will of course make the estimates that you have given us 
inaccurate. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why we are concerned. In many instances 
we have run into situations where the inventory was not accurate; 
where a closer check has indicated that the Air Force, as well as the 
other services, had names of items on hand that they apparently 
did not know about, or had forgotten about, or they were in such a 
situation that they were not readily identifiable. 

This committee, of course, does not have a staff available at the pres- 
ent time to go in and check. We would be justified in having a staff 
to do that on some of the more costly items. It does give us some 
feeling of concern when we run into situations where the inventory is 
not as exact as we would like to see it. 

Are those inventories becoming modernized to the point where we 
are gradually getting a better knowledge of what we actually have? 

General Dav. I am certain in saying they are becoming better, sir. 
I believe the Air Force can be proud of its system, as such, in that it 
provides complete coverage. The part to be improved is that portion 
of the system where implementation is, perhaps, not perfect. Every 
phase of that is now being covered. 

For example, for the over 1 million items in our inventory there is 
bound to exist some confusion in applying the correct stock number. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, but the thing that is important is while there 
are 1 million items, it is a comparatively small number that bear the 
greatest portion of the cost. 

(reneral Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot afford to waste $10 worth of time search- 
ing out 2-cent items. 

General Dav. Right, 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not concerned about the little ones. We 
should, however, have an exact inventory on the larger ones. 

General Dav. If you will notice, in the latter part ‘of my statement 
1 refer to this local purchase program, which is one of our efforts to 
clear our central inventory of a number of items which it does not pay 
us to stock centrally. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is commonsense practice. We have been sug- 
vesting that for a long time. 

General Dav. It not only reduces the stocks that were previously 
carried in the depots, but it also reduces our control problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that you do not have to worry about 
what is in the pipeline, plus the fact that by local procurement you 
can usually get the material in a matter of hours. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you eliminate the expense of running it all 
through the different hands, which took time, plus the fact that you 
are not now required to have these stocks in your depots, all of which 
is just good business practice. 

General Dav. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And should reflect a rather considerable savings. 
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FIFTEEN-DAY BENCH STOCKS 


General Asensio. I think that the committee should also be aware 
of the attitude taken by the Air Force to avoid overestimating in this 
particular area. All of our bases, for certain items, are authorized 
15 days’ bench stocks. We know they do not have at each location at 
all times 15 days’ bench stocks, but we have assumed m calculating our 
assets that each had the authorized 15 days of stock on hand in caleu; 
iating these requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that while that is true, there are many 
places where they have more than 15 days on hand. 

General Asensio. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps not in all items, but in some. 

General Asensto. I think that there are bound to be deviations. 
They are not authorized in excess of 15 days, and effort is made to 
invoke the necessary supply discipline to see that. the 15-day authori- 
zation is not exceeded. : 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. Once in a while we find a situation 
that makes us wonder how you tie everything in together. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLYING SUITS 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the situations to make us wonder is the fact 
that in connection with one of your planes that we are now using, 
an older plane, it had a particul: uv type of electrical circuit in it to 
provide electricity for flying suits which were wired for that partic- 
ular circuit. We have been told off the record the number of planes 


of that particular type we have, and yet the information that I have 
is to the effect that while we have that small number we have some 
place in the Air Force inventory thousands upon thousands of these 
flying suits. I am sure that the »y would last a long, long time and 
that there are far more than was needed in the inventory. They are 
taking up available warehouse space. If it is true that there is a mod- 
ification being used because of defects developed, and they serve no 
useful purpose whatsoever. ‘They are just cluttering up the ware- 
house, and should be disposed of. 

I will turn over to you a letter relative to this matter and you can 
provide the committee with a report thereon. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The item referred to is considered to be the “suit, flying, electrically heated, 
type G-1.” Procurement of approximately 96,000 suits (jackets and trousers) 
was initiated on a contract in February 1945 to satisfy wartime requirements 
existing at that time. However, due to termination of wartime activities in 
the European theater and in consideration of Air Force plans regarding opera- 
tions in the Pacific area, the need for such suits decreased ; as a result, contracts 
for the suits were terminated at the convenience of the Government in August 
1945. At the time of contract termination, completed jackets (560) and trou- 
sers (2,900 pairs) were in the hands of the contractor, and which had not been 
delivered to the Air Force. Such undelivered quantities were declared surplus 
in October 1945 and disposed of through the Department of Commerce. Eventu- 
ally such suits were offered for sale by a radio station in Del Rio, Tex., acting 
as a sales agent for Allyn & Co., Memphis, Tenn. The Air Force has not initi- 
ated procurement of this particular suit since contracts were terminated in 1945. 

Considering the Air Force program, the limited use of such suits, and the 
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current inventory, the Air Force presently has an oversupply of this item. In 
connection with our present disposal program, analyses of requirements and 
inventories are being evaluated for the purpose of— 

(a) Determining the extent to which we are oversupplied. 

(b) Establishing a firm basis for taking disposal action on quantities 

found to be in an unreasonable oversupply status. 
It is anticipated that excess quantities of this particular suit will be disposed 

of as a result of our present evaluation. 


CONSUMPTION RATES BASIS FOR COMPUTATIONS 


Mr. Scrrvner. Then we go to the next paragraph where you are 
speaking of project 422, and you say: 

We use consumption rates established on past experience as a basis for our 
computations. 

Looking over some of the items that are listed in detail under 422, 
we have been told that as a result of research and development, and 
as a result of improved manufacturing processes, and as a result of 
any number of things for which we have spent quite a few dollars, 
that we would expect many of these items to have a longer use and 
thereby a lower consumption rate than similar items used for the 
same purpose previously. 

Are you basing your consumption rates upon the new product, or 
the experience that you had, because you say, “on past experience,” 
and some of them you could not have too much experience on. 

General Dav. That is true. With regard to a new item related 
to an old item, there must be an intelligent appraisal of the new con- 
sumption rate for initial procurement. Normally those are phased 
in slowly. In other words, the initial purchase of a new item would 
certainly consider the existing assets of the old, or substitute items, 
so we cannot go far wrong on that until we do have consumption 
rates. 


LOCAL PURCHASE PROGRAM OF COMMERCIAL TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Give us, please, an example of your decentralized or 
local purchase program of common commercial type items. 

Colonel Watsu. Furniture is probably the best example we have 
of that. That is the office furniture, filing cabinets, and various other 
types of mess hall furniture, air weather station furniture, Military 
Air Transport Service furniture, and things like that. That type of 
furniture, with the exception of a few of the military type items 
that are to remain in central procurement, has been coded local pur- 
chase, and it will be bought through the General Services Adminis- 
tration. That particular procurement for the fiscal year 1953 has 
been effected on that basis, and in fiscal year 1954 it will be handled 
in a similar manner. There will be no stock levels or lead time. 


LROCUREMENT THROUGH GENERAL SERVICES AND PETTY CASH ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why would you call General Services procurement 
local ? 

Colonel WaAtsu. Well, for the reason that the procurement is ef- 
fected by the individual bases through the regional offices. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of the GSA? 
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Colonel Wats, Yes, sir, from the GSA Depot Supply system 
and/or the Federal Supply Schedules, if possible, or from commercial 
off-the-shelf sources. 

General Dav. If GSA stocks can supply it, naturally that would 
be the first choice. If it is on their schedule, that would then be the 
next choice. If neither one of those is available, the local commander 
would go to the local source and buy it. 

Mr. Manon. For ex: umple, you want light bulbs in Seattle and you 
want them in San Antonio, Tex., and at a base in New York. How 
would you get light bulbs to use in connection with the maintenance 
of the base’ 

General Dav. I am not familiar with that particular item. If 
there were a GSA warehouse there carrying it, that would be the first 
source. If that were not so, and if the Federal Supply Schedule 
listed a dealer to supply it, that would be the second source. If 
the item were not available from those sources we would simply go 
down to the appropriate hardware store and buy it. 

Mr. Manon. When he went to the hardware store or some other 
store to buy it, would he pay for it in cash ? 

General Dav. Normally he would pay for that under our petty 

cash procedure where actual cash is exchanged. 

Mr. Manon. You would not go through the redtape of drawing up 
a contract and so forth? 

General Dav. No. It is greatly simplified from the old days. 

Mr. Manon. If you would check your purchase prices on common 
items that might be bought from the petty cash funds at different 
places, you would find that a different price is paid for light bulbs, 
or a comparable common use item, in different areas of the country, 
would you not? 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. It may be in some remote areas 
your prices will naturally be higher than in other areas. In some 
overseas areas the local commander may not be able to procure, in 
which case he would send back to the depot that services him. 

Mr. Manon. What about sweeping compounds and cleaning fluids? 
How is that procured ? 

Colonel Watsu. We have a program going on at the present time, 
and certain Air Force property classes have been designated for local 
purchase. That is phase 1 of this particular program. The Air 
Force is also considering looking into the possibility of local purchase 
where the purchase assignment is given to the Army or the Navy. 
I believe that approximately 1! 5,000 items have currently been coded 
local purchase to become effective July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know specific: ily about sweeping compounds? 

Mr. Coutrns. It is going to local purchase, sir, and also the cleaning 
fluid. 

Mr. Manion. Suppose that you wanted paper towels for the wash- 
rooms, would that be local purchase ? 

Colonel Watsu. Yes, sir. They are local purchase. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get a wholesale rate, or do you buy like any 
other consumer ? 

Colonel Watsn. We buy like any other consumer, through GSA, 
just like General Dau explained. 

Mr. Manon. They buy first through the GSA if they can? 








Colonel Warsu. Yes. There is a price differential. 

Mr. Manon. Are we gravitating more and more toward the local 
purchase ¢ 

Colonel Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a good thing? 

Colonel Watsu. I think it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. It holds down stocks on minor items. By the time 
you procure them, even though you might procure them at a smaller 
cost per item, and go through the distribution it can be more costly 
than going down to the local stores. By going to the local stores you 
are sustaining private enterprise, so that they can make a little profit 
and pay the taxes that keep the military wheels turning. 

I was interested in your statement relative to the procedure you 
followed when you went to General Services, and if they had it there 
you procured it from their stocks. If not, you took another look at it 
and then sent in a requisition to them for their central procurement. 

Who establishes the prices when you procure through General 
Services / 

General Dav. The General Services Administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines the type of article you want? 

General Dav. We examine their specifications to see if they cor- 
respond to what we need. If they are at all comparable, their specifi- 
cations are adopted. 


PURCHASE OF EXECUTIVE TYPE CHAIRS 


Mr. Scrivner. Who, during the fiscal year 1953, determined that the 
Air Force was going to procure some rotary office chairs at a cost of 
$105 each ? 

Colonel Watsn. I do not have the answer to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a small number, true. 

Colonel Wausn. Is there any additional description of the item? 

Mr. Scrivner. Chair, roller, W/arm. That means with arm, $105.15 
each. 

I have had occasion in my own law office to purchase a rotary chair, 
but I could not afford one for $105. I am quite sure a lot of these busi- 
nessmen who are paying the taxes to keep the Air Force going cannot 
afford a $105 office chair. 

Colonel Wausu. I would say it is a particular chair authorized for 
a specific use; not having the authorizing document, I am not able to 
answer completely. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is awfully hard to visualize a situation like that. 
We have other rotary chairs with arms, $27, yet here is one that 
Jumps up to $105. 

General Asensio. We will have to investigate. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of covering and what kind of cushion 
does it have ? 

General Asensto. We will have to investigate the specific item, sil 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The executive type chairs in question were selected by the Air Staff for issne 
to General officers only. 

These chairs are latex foam stuffed, with leather-covered arms, back, and seat. 

Procurement is made through GSA, Federal Supply Schedule, Executive Type 
Furniture, Class 26, Part VI. 
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STEEL DESKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then here is another item, steel typists desk for $110, 
where you have other steel typists desks for $89.76. 

Colonel WatsH. That could be because of this price differential 
that we have to pay between different areas. I have talked to people 
at Cheli AFD, California on this particular problem, and they have 
indicated that in other areas, on some specific items, there was a $10, 
$15, $20 price differential, depending upon the area in which we buy 
that particular item. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be inclined to think it is a different type desk 
rather than a price differential. 

General Asensto. Some may be single pedestal and some may be 
double pedestal. Also, desks with the typewriter compartment on the 
side are less expensive. 

Colonel Wats. And of a different size. 


QUARTERS FURNITURE 


Mr. Scrivner. Nothing in the list here tells me what kind they are. 
They are described as I have given them to you. 

How do you procure furniture for quarters? Through the GSA? 

Coione] Wausu. The quarters’ furniture is procured through GSA. 

Mr. Scrivner. Supposedly you should get a better price from GSA 
because of your bulk buying than individuals can. 

Colonel Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kinds of mattresses are procured at $50 each? 

Colonel Wausu. I believe that there are two mattresses authorized. 
One is a double mattress and the other is a single one. The $50 for 
a double innerspring mattress is an estimated unit cost on today’s 
market. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; the single is half as much as the double, accord- 
ing to this that I have. 

Colonel Watsu. I do not have the specifications on those mattresses. 

Mr. Scrivner. We want the people in the Air Force to have good 
material, but when you come to prices on items that are more than 
the average taxpayer can afford, it makes him wonder. He has to dig 
down into his pocket to dig up the taxes to buy these things, and it 
seems that in some of these instances the Air Force should, just as a 
matter of respect to the taxpayer, procure items more nearly in con- 
formity with what the average taxpayer pays for things. 

For instance, why do you have a need in quarters for a $47 coffee 
table when you can get them at a lower price for $40? 

Colonel Watsu. The Air Force procures in accordance with Fed- 
eral specifications. I am not aware of any fiscal year 1954 procure- 
ment of coffee tables having a unit cost of $47. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we had better talk to the GSA. Some of 
these items and prices do not smack of austerity. When we have to 
buy as much as we do it runs into quite a figure. 

Colonel Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it is quite a burden. 
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FURNITURE FOR NEW INSTALLATION AND REPLACEMENT 


On page 34 of the justifications you set out an item for $11,130,484 
for furniture. How much of this is for new installation and how 
much for replacement ? 

Colonel Watsu. That is broken down. We have indicated $4,550,- 
962 for office furniture items such as filing cabinets, storage cabinets, 
drafting chairs, safes, and other office furniture, including the furni- 
ture for the Military Air Transport terminals and Air We sather Serv- 
ice station furniture, some Aircraft Control and Warning Sites, class- 
room furniture, and mess-hall furniture. 


ITEMIZATION AND COST OF QUARTERS FURNITURE 


Following that we have $5,768,760 for the procurement of quarters 
furniture for use in housekeeping and nonhousekeeping Government 
quarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are some of the things we were talking about 
a while ago. If there is any question about some of the prices quoted, 
you can furnish information for the record what prices you are paying 
for these quarters furniture. As I said, we want them to have good 
stuff, but the man who pays the taxes can see no reason why there 
should be in any quarters, whether it is for an airman or an Air Force 
officer, better or more costly furniture than you find in the home of the 
average taxpayer. In other words, the taxpayer is not called wpon 
in this stage of the game, when dollars are getting so scarce, to do 
more than provide a reasonable type of furniture. I rather imagine 
that if some taxpayers could see what they have to pay for now that 


these taxes are a bigger item in the cost of living than food itself, they 
would not be too happy about it. They would find in many instances 
things better than they themselves can now buy. We want the Air 
Force to have it good, but not plush. 

Insert for the record a breakdown of the $5,768,7 
furniture and showing what your prices are. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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), itemizing the 


The $5,768,760 requirement for housekeeping and bachelor officers’ quarters 
furniture was developed in consonance with the new construction to be com- 
pleted during fiscal year 1954. The amount represents the funds required to pro- 
vide furniture for the following: 


| | 

| Family units | 
or bachelo 
officers’ 
quarters 
spaces 


: Estimated Total esti- 
cost per unit mate 
| 


Family unit 
Overseas 1, 624 $2, 500 | $4, 060, 000 
Zone of Interior 409 1,000 409, 000 
Bachelor officers’ quarters spaces 
Overseas 4,000 220 880, 000 
Zone of Interior - 1, 908 220 419, 760 


Total estimate a 5, TAR. 7A 


Zone of Interior issues for family housekeeping quarters are limited to 11 basic 
items of furniture while provision is made for additional required and authorized 
items in the overseas areas. Items authorized for the support of these quarters 
are less than those authorized by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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All Zone of Interior requirements for housekeeping and nonhousekeeping furni- 
ture are purchased through the facilities of General Services Administration. 
Estimated unit prices of items purchased through these facilities are reflected 
below. These items are also representative of the types of furniture authorized 
for issue to these quarters. In certain instances, based upon established criteria 
and with the approval of Headquarters, USAF, overseas commanders may be 
authorized to locally procure furniture to satisfy requirements. 

Estimated 
Nomenclature unit cost 
Bureau, metal cae : ; sia comense Wine a 
Buffet___ Bh a akan i ital oe pee i —iiginkin . ae On 
Table: 
Dining shah 4 ; ; . oi 
Kitchen____~- = a ; ~n, OO 
Dressing, with mirror and bench_- ‘ ~ 114,12 
Bedstead, double - : ad s 17.79 
Spring, bed, double____. , ee Leas 7 11. 15 
Mattress, innerspring, double - ; ‘ ‘ . 30.62 
Table: 
Bes dass i i : . 80 
Coffee— , x j 5. 31 
Mirror, plate glass : ‘ . suet) aes OD 
Chair, dining: 
With arm_- . ‘ ‘ she a 5. 34 
Side Z : 
Chest of drawers, with mirror 
Desk, quarters i ; 
Bedstead, single ee 
Spring, bed, single wi 
Mattress, innerspring, single 
BOCmOEse. Unused 
Chair, occasional, tapestry 
Costumer, wood__ 
Table: 
Library 
Night__- 
Wardrobe, metal 
Chiffonier- 4 
Davenport, upholstered, tapestry 


2 
) 
> 
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ESTIMATED LEVELING OFF OF REQUIREMENTS FOR ADDITIONAL 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, we have been buying this same type of equip 
ment in years past. It seems that it has run $7 million, $8 million, or 
$10 million every year. Are we ever going to come to a point where 
there will be a decline in this request ¢ 

Colonel Wausu. This type of furniture, with the exception of mili- 
tary types in Air Force property class 40—A, is going local purchase. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not material where they are being procured. 
I am wondering when the end of your procurement will be in sight. 

Colonel Wausu. We use what we call unit property record equip- 
ment authorization lists, and the unit allowance list, which have re- 
duced the requirement in this particular area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not want to be misunderstood. My own reaction 
is that we are better off, particularly as to overseas areas, to buy the 
furnishings locally and leave it there rather than constantly shipping 
furniture back and forth overseas. 

Colonel Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, probably in the long run, particularly as overseas 
is concerned, the procurement of furniture would, on the surface at 
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least, be a self-liquidating project if we can ever get to the point where 
we level off. 

General Asensro. Yes. There would be a continuing requirement 
for additional procurement until we level off and then we will be able 
to continue on the replacement rate alone. 


BLANKETS AND BEDDING 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is for $7,286,125, “Blankets, sheets, and 
pillowcases.” Where does that go? Is that for quarters, or is it Air 
Force-wide? 

Colonel Wausu. This is for the barracks, dormitories, and bachelor 
officer quarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you paying for blankets? 

Colonel Wausu. I do not have the unit cost of that right now. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Quartermaster General of the Army buy your 
blankets? 

Colonel Waxsu. I believe that they are bought through the Armed 
Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agenc y. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked that question partic ‘al: arly because in a study 
made for the committee it was found that there was a very wide varia- 
tion in the prices paid for blankets between the services, and it did not 
seem as though that situation should exist. Certainly a blanket that 
is good enough for a man in the Army should be good enough for a man 
in the Air Force. I asked the question to see what results we are 
getting. 

My Tecollection is one service was paying only $10 for the blankets 
and the other service was paying about $15. Now, you are procuring 
all blankets for all services through ASTAPA, the Armed Service 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agenc y? 

Colonel WausH. We have a unit cost for blankets of $6.98. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you paying for sheets ? 

Colonel Watsn,. $1.48. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that a pretty serviceable sheet ? 

Colonel WaAusH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would imagine the numbers that you are purchas- 
ing would probably take the entire output of several sheet manu- 
facturers. 

Colonel Wausn. The sheets are procured through the ASTAPA 
the same as the blankets. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the following page we find that in order to oper- 
ate all these bases and installations, you have to have a great number 
of items such as water coolers, electrical refrigerators, certain plumb- 
ing, heating, and ventilating equipment, exhaust fans, and grease 
traps. You have to have certain minor items of laundry and dry- 
cleaning equipment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, you have food-service equipment, 
plates, cups, bowls, forks, and everything that goes to make up a fully 
equipped kitchen. 
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VEHICLE ENGINES, CABS, BODIES, AND FRAME ASSEMBLIES 


The next item that the committee would like some detailed informa- 
tion on is No. 17, “Vehicle engines, cabs, bodies, and frame assemblies,” 
$4,369,658. 

Colonel Wats. This item provides for the replacement of com- 
plete vehicle engines, transmissions, and frame assemblies. Also 
included in this requirement are winterization kits, as a unit, for Air 
Force vehicles. When the vehicle is winterized, there is an enclosure 
put on the cab that closes the cab; then there is a personnel heater for 
the inside of the cab. In extreme areas there is a winterization heater 
for the vehicle itself, which keeps that vehicle in operation under all 
conditions. 

AIRFIELD NIGHT-LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then the next major item of equipment is $12 million 
plus for airfield night-lighting equipment. Gnve us a little further 
information on that? 

Colonel WatsH. Sir, that requirement is divided into several cate- 
gories. We provide for high-intensity type runway lighting systems 
and the medium-intensity type. We also provide approach systems, 
such as a funnel, more or less, that leads the plane right down to the 
runway under instrument conditions. Then on the runway itself, we 
have runway lights, which outline the two side extremities, and then 
we have taxiway lights. The funds are requested to supplement some 
of our existing fac ‘ilities and requirements for new construction that 
is approved in the present program for the airfield night-lighting 
systems. 

SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is $13,191,000 for survival equipment. 

Colonel Wausu. That particular item includes the parachutes, life 
rafts, and survival kits. There are three types of parachutes, four 
types of life rafts and approximately six basic types of survival kits. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many survival kits do you provide with this 
in previous funds? We appropriate for this every year. 

Colonel WatsH. You mean the number that we have bought ? 

Mr. Scrivner. How many survival kits have you provided with 
previous years’ funds, together with what you will provide with this 
year’s funds? 

Colonel Wausu. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not necessary for everybody in the Air Force 
to have a survival kit, is it? 

Colonel Warsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not necessary for all crews to have survival 
kits ? 

Colonel Watsn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. But in some of these figures that I have seen on the 
number of survival kits you could almost assume that you expected a 
good proportion of the Air Force to be forced down sometime, which 
of course is not borne out by actual experience, 

Colonel Warsn. Actually, most survival kits are tied directly to 
life rafts, the particular types that I am talking about. 
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Mr. Scrrvner. You have a very large number of planes that will not 
be flying over the water. 

Colonel Watsu. That is right, sir. And we consider this fact in 
determining our requirements. In other words, the Training Com- 
mand does not get 100 percent survival kits, or life rafts for their 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the average cost of one of these survival 
kits ? 

Colonel Watsu. I have an average cost on parachutes and rafts, 

j ; r. as : 
but not on the survival kits. We will insert that in the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The Air Force utilizes 10 different types of survival kits which range from 
an individual type kit to a type required for a group of individuals. The 
components of these kits vary in items and quantities to compensate for varia- 
tions in climatic conditions and topographic features in areas over which air- 
craft crews fly. For example, hot climate kits contain cans of drinking water 
whereas cold climate kits contain a small stove and container for water. 

The unit cost of survival kits ranges from $112.82, for radio survival kit, to 
$282.48, for a kit, emergency sustenance, long range. 


MODERNIZATION-MODIFICATION OF GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. One other large item is the matter of modernization- 
modification of ground equipment running to about $10,146,000, 
What is the purpose of these funds ? 

Colonel Morse. These requested funds are for approved engineering 
changes for the modernization of vehicles, marine equipment, powered 
ground equipment, and ground electronics equipment. These changes 
are much the same as the modifications that we program for aircraft, 
in that ground equipment develops deficiencies in its operations 
which must be corrected. We request these funds to make necessary 
changes in order to provide better equipment in the operational aspect, 
reduce the maintenance cost of the equipment, and reduce procurement 
of new and later type equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much did you have in this program for 1952? 

Colonel Morse. $2,363,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much in 1953? 

Colonel Morse. Approximately $5,400,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you are going to almost double this year? 

Colonel Morsr. Yes, sir. This 1 project is established by line items. 
There are approximately 18 items for vehicle and powered ground 
equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of modification are you doing on vehicles ? 

Colonel Morse. I will go through the list. As an example, a three- 
quarter ton, 1-hy-4 weapons carrier. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing with that? 

Colonel Morse. Relocating and installing additional pintle hooks 
used for special weapons organizations for towing bomb dollies. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes it possible for you to extend the use of 
the vehicle? 

Colonel Morsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody is familiar with bomb dollies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is a eg item, but what do you do with snow- 
plows? 
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Colonel Morse. We have an item here for the M—9 snowplow. The 
item concerns the shearpins on the main shaft that rotates the blower 
fan. You recall the heavy-type snowplows they use in the moun- 
tainous areas to cut through the drifts, the rotary-type plow. We 
use these on runways to clear drifts after heavy snows. ‘The shear- 
pins are failing when the blower strikes an object which is buried in 
the snow, causing the main driveshaft to become distorted or to 
break. The modification will correct this deficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of powerplants are you talking about 
here for $1,689,000 ? 

Colonel Morse. These are the D-2 powerplants which are modified 
to reduce the number of engine seizures and improve the reliability 
under low temperature conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. What causes the seizures and what are you doing to 
correct them ? 

Colonel Morse. I have technical witnesses waiting outside for the 
technical details, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us not disappoint them. Bring them in. 

Colonel Morsr. We have a projected inventory ‘of 8,000 of these 
D-2 plants. We are modifying half the inventory. After these were 
delivered from the factory and were in use, the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion became apparent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Were they unsatisfactory because of the original 
design, or were they unsatisfactory because of some defect in their 
manufacture ? 

Colonel Morse. Defect in design, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any steps being taken to require the manu- 
facturer to make good the cost of the change ? 

Colonel Morsr. These are being corrected in the production line. 
As a matter of fact, we stopped the manufacturer from producing 
the D-2 power unit in this case. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the ones already produced ? 

Colonel Morse. These are the units we are asking the funds for, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should not the manufacturer be called upon 
to make that good instead of the taxpayer ¢ 

Colonel Morsr. Because the specifications and the testing of the 
engine, I suppose, was approved by the laboratory and to that extent 
we went ahead and procured, based on tests, and these failures devel- 
oped after the unit got into service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was it an Air Force laboratory or a private indus- 
trial laboratory that made the tests? 

Colonel Mors. Air Force laboratory, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anyone know whether there have been any 
steps taken to change the situation and get a new head of that 
laboratory? That is a rather expensive operation. 

Colonel Morsr. This is much the same experience as we had on the 
F-89. We procured the aircraft against the specifications. As far 
as we know, the aircraft is acceptable and will perform according to 
our specifications, but in the operation of the aircraft the wings 
failed. We must go back and correct the mistake. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is happening to these power units of which 
you have 8,000? Are you going to modify half of them this year and 
half next year? That w ould bring it up to a cost of almost $3,500,000? 
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Colonel Morse. No, sir. Half of the units are being corrected in 
the service. The remaining half are being corrected by the manu- 
facturer. Mr. Gabriel, we are talking about the D-2 powerplant, item 
No. 76 on our list. The question raised here, What is exactly wrong 
with the engine? 

Mr. Gapriev. It is seizing at high altitudes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “seizing”? 

Mr. Gapriev. It will not operate. ‘The pistons and the crankshaft 
will not operate in cold-weather atmosphere. They freeze up, and we 
have to make certain corrections so they will withstand the high 
altitudes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the fault of this freezeup in the original design 
or is that the fault of the manufacturer ? 

Mr. Gasriez. I believe it was a 50-50 proposition. However, the 
manufacturer is cooperating with the Air Force to make the cor- 
rection. 

Mr. Scrivner. At his expense, or at ours? 

Mi. Gaprret, At his expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. All the way through ? 

Mr. Garret. No; not all the w ay through, only to the point where 
the product is not in the Air Force’ s hands. After that we make the 
modifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear that the manufacturer ought to 
bear a larger share of the burden of the remedial action, or some- 
body in the Air Force should not have acc epted this item. 

Mr. Gapriex. This does not represent the entire inventory, by any 
means. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we are told. You have about 8,000 of 
them, but you are only modifying half of them now. 

Mr. Gasrien. There are 8,000 projected for the inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will have to be reworked ? 

Mr. Gasrie.. No, sir; the contractor has taken on everything over 
and above the 4,000 that we have here at his own expense. 


GROUND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next large item is “Ground communications 
equipment, $6,126,000.” What is that and what are you doing with it? 

Colonel Morse. We have 11 line items in this area. Colonel Ragon 
will answer questions and point out specific examples of the modifica- 
tions that we are doing in ground electronics equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a brief story of what you are doing on that. 

Colonel Racon. These are a great number of equipments that the 
Air Force has received, and in a good many cases received as early 
as the last war. They have been overtaken by events, technical de- 
velopments, and a good many of them can be improved so that they 
will operate better ‘and at consider: ably less expense to the Air Force. 

A perfect example of one of the line items we are asking money for 
is the MPN-1 radar set. It is a radar set for landing aircraft, in case 
of bad weather, or snow, or rain. 

The items that we are asking for funds to modify were actually 
delivered to the Air Ferce in World War II—in 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
The big problem that we have had with the radar sets has been in 
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cases of a sudden snowstorm or an extra heavy rain. We just could 
not see through the cloud that would come over our scopes. Last year 
there was some new development, and by placing a screen over the 
antenna we are now quite capable of seeing through these showers. 
Now, this screen costs in the neighborhood of $4,000. We are expect- 
ing to retrofit 101 of these old radar sets and use them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be $4,000 on a piece of equipment that 
originally cost how much ? 

Colonel Racon. In the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you can make a $100,000 piece of equipment 
workable just when you need it worst for $4,000, that would look like 
a pretty fair investment. How much is involved in that ? 

Colonel Racgon. $444,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What else do you have? 

Colonel Ragon. I have another example here of World War II 
equipment. We have in the projected inventory 1,700 small relay 
radio stations that were built during the last war. The radio set 
itself is primarily a single-channel set. That means one conversa- 
tion ata time. They were designed to work with a telephone carrier- 
set system, which permitted us to put four conversations over this 

radio set. In the meantime, there have been many new developments. 
We are buying new telephone equipment now which will permit 12 
conversations to go over this single-channel radio station. What we 
are doing is correcting the old radio equipment so that they will accept 
these 8 additional conversations. It is a relatively inexpensive modi- 
fication, costing roughly $300 per set; and, with 1,700 pieces of 
equipment, plus 10 percent spare parts, it comes to $561,000. Those 
equipments will operate satisfactorily and will save us buying new 
equipment to solve this problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would it cost to replace that with new equip- 
ment ? 

Colonel Racon. I am not aware. 

Mr. Scrivner. To give you the same 12 channels, what would you 
guess ¢ 

Colonel Racon. In the neighborhood of $10,000 per unit. We are 
spending $300. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can bring a $10,000 set up to 12 channels for 


3300 instead of spending $10,000 for a new one, that would be a good 
investment. 


Colonel Ragon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other good ones do you have? 

Coionel Racon. We have a VRC-2 radio set. It is a small radio 
equipment that mounts in a jeep. It is used by military police, secu- 
rity police and convoys. It is an Army-developed equipment. It is 
reasonably old. It came out about 1946. We have had a consider- 
able amount of trouble with the power supply. It uses a vibrator 
power supply very similar to the automobile radio; but, with the con- 
stant vibration of the vehicle and the way they are used, we have been 
replacing a terrific amount of these vibrators. The vibrators indi- 
vidually are not too expensive. They run in the neighborhood of 
$5. But spread throughout our inventory, and the fact that they are 
failing when we need them, we are following the development of the 
later set by putting in rotating dynamotors. Those sets are only $80 
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apiece. That will give us 1,200 in our inventory at slightly over $105,- 
000. We are not procuring any more of this equipment, but I would 
estimate th: at their replacement value would probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,000 to $8,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, your new vehicles are coming out 
with the new equipment / 

Colonel Ragon. Yes sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And this will make the old equipment workable 

until the time comes to replace them entirely ¢ 

Colonel Racon. Yes, sir. The rest of the items are in the same 
category. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert at this point some of your other major items 
that go to make up the $6 million. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Other major item requirements for section B, ground communication equipment 


1. Modification of 202 Shoran ground sets to correct electrical de- 
ficiencies which are causing short equipment life__..___-~-~ $88, 800 
Modification of 200 communications consoles installed in control 
towers to provide adequate control of newly installed radios, 
direction finders and telephone circuits___~ 242, 000 
Modification of 35 heavy duty ground radars__- : 1, 831, 500 
Modification of communications consoles of ground r adar stations 
to provide adequate control and monitoring of telephone and 
radio circuits ——~- Ee loath ha Pagina 226, 850 
. Modification of 139 medium and heavy duty ‘ground radars. ___. 1,089, 600 
Modification of 74 light weight radars_____-__- 113, 300 
Modification of three types of ground control approach radars___._ 1, 362, 940 
Modification of 101 ground identification radars____.__.--____--_~-- 111, 096 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, summarizing many of 
the items that we have been discussing, we will insert the summary 
on page 41 of the justifications. 

(The justification table referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Sec. A. Organization, base and maintenance equipment _.. $106, 679, 000 
Sec. B. Modernization, modification of group equipment_-_-__-_ ; 10, 146, 000 


Total computed requirements_- : --«--—= 116,625, 000 
OrGANIzATION, Bask anp MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 422, “Organization, base 
and maintenance supplies.” 

Do you have a general statement / 

Colonel Watsn. We have no project statement, sit 

Mr. Scrivner. Highlight its purposes. 

Colonel Warsu. This project, 422, provides for the centrally pro- 
cured supplies required to support all Air Force organizations and 
installations in the Zone of the Interior and overseas. These require- 
ments are for items that are consumed or expended after they are put 
in use, or made a part of a major assembly. 

The requirements are based on the rate of past consumption to the 
Air Force in being, projected against the future Air Force program, 
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Most of the requirements are mechanically computed. ‘There are 

some requirements manually computed and these are indicated sepa- 
rately under the various categories. The items that are computed 
manually represent primarily new items that are coming into the Air 
Force system. 
The consumption experience and program elements have not been 
developed on these new items. Requirements for these new items 
are either related to other consumption rates, or program elements 
of similiar items and computed manually. The number of items 
included in this project is large. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY 


Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am noticing. While the total is large 
and the details are rather voluminous, I feel, however, for the sake 
of the record, that there should be mention made at least of your 
larger items such as the $8,852,000 for photographic supplies. Even 
though we know that the Air Force does do a great deal of photogra- 
phy and uses it in many lines of activity, particularly reconnaissance, 
even so $8 million worth of supplies for photography seems pretty 
large. How do you calculate that? 

Colonel Waxrsu. That is computed on the basis of consumption 
rates developed from past experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can we tell whether that is a reasonable 
umount, or whether there is an extraordinary use made of film and 
Hash bulbs and photographic paper and all that? Some of us are 
camera addicts, and we know how easy it is to get “flash bulb happy” 
and start shooting a lot of stuff. There can ‘be a lot of bulbs and 
paper wasted. How carefully is this controlled ¢ 

Colonel Watsu. I think the answer to that is the fact that the 
combat films themselves constitute the major portion of this request. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will not argue with you about combat films, 
even though a lot of them may be wasted. I am thinking primarily 
of a lot of the photographic work done around the bases and the zone 
of the interior. Is there any scrutiny at all or control over it? Does 
anyone check to see what type of pictures are being taken and what 
types are being printed, and how many ? 

Colonel Wasu. I do not know exactly how to answer that sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not your job. Your job is to get it. 

Colonel Wautsu. At the same time, I am familiar with some of 
the details to the point that I know you have to requisition film, and 
when you do, you requisition for a particular use and if you do not 
have an authorized use for that type of supplies you do not get it. 
I think that is the best answer that I can give. 

Mr. Coxurns. In answer to another part of your question regard- 
ing whether photographs are being made in excessive numbers, or 
nonessential photographs, I should say in order to get a picture of 
any kind made on a base, that is, a picture made at Government ex- 
pense, it requires the authorization of the base commander before 
being made. That requirement must be justified to the base com- 
mander before any of the pictures are taken at Government expense. 

General Picuer. Mr. Scrivner, I think that this number should be 
related to the number of units that are in existence now, which utilize 





this from a practical point of view. For example, technical recon- 
naissance squadrons who operate laboratories, and the bombers also 
use photography in evaluating their bombing, and also in taking 
scope photography of radars. There is a mapping and charting unit 
whose sole business is to do that kind of work, and the large amount of 
this requirement is undoubtedly in support of that investment in 
reconnaissance units. 


GROUND COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. The next large item is for parts for the maintenance 
of ground communications and electronics supplies. Of course, we 
realize that the Air Force has to operate a great many pieces of radio 
equipment, radar equipment, teletypewriters, telephones, and so on. 
You have to have radio direction finders, radar beacons, height finders, 
receivers, transmitters, converters, switchboards, and all of that. 

In an installation as large as the Air Force, that type of equipment 
runs into a very large item. 

I assume from the justification sheets that the $17 million is pri- 
marily for procuring replacements parts for these various types of 
equipment. 

Colonel Wats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are some of those things? Of course, all of 
us know you have to have tubes for radios and condensers and all of 
that. What else goes into this? 

Colonel Watsu. We provide for dynamotors, transformers, cous, 
and radio tubes themselves, which are an expensive item. Also in- 
cluded are maintenance parts for radar equipment and ground com- 
munications equipment. The GCA sets which Colonel Morse and his 
people talked about are involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, with all of those things if you do not 
have the proper replacements and proper repairs they are out of use. 

Colonel Wausn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you have to maintain them. 

Colonel Watsnu. That is absolutely right, sir. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUPPLIES AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, meteorological supplies and general shop 
supplies are fairly easy to understand. You also need sandpaper, 
emery powder, and all of those things. 

Colonel Watsn. That is right, sir. 


FLYING FIELD SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Your next large item is for “Flying field, hangar and 
materials handling supplies, $10,197,000.” What is involved there ? 

Colonel Watsu. Sir, I would like to have Mr. Collins answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Corrs. In this area we provide the spare parts and also some 
of the major components for the material we use on our flight lines 
and in our hangars. We provide spare parts for jacks, gasoline en- 
cines on our power units, gas and steam turbines, conveyors and dol- 


lies, elevators, hoists, and utility trailers used on the flight line. For 
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instance, we have small utility trailers to move heavier components 
through the shops and from one location to another, such as propel- 
lers and engine dollies and items of that nature. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, these are primarily repair parts‘ 

Mr. Coxurns. That is right, sir. The requirement covers the repair 
parts for all the equipment used on the line and in the repair shops. 

Mr. iota On all bases ? 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scorn, In addition to that, we all know that the Air Force 
operates quite a few laboratories and shops where you have to have 
testing apparatus of various kinds. You have to have certain repairs 
on that. 

We know you have to have certain types of fixtures for your various 
installations such as your laboratories, shops, churches, and hospitals; 
plus the necessary napkins, towels, and wash cloths. 

We know repairs ere necessary for your heating and plumbing sup 
plies and your laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, plus the repairs 
necessary for mimeographs. You must have quite a few of them, I 
would guess, judging from the output. 

You have bookkeeping machines, bookbinding machines, and so on, 
all of which have to be repaired. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


One of the next larger items is No. 15, “Office supplies,” $6,107,000. 
Even as large a business organization as the Air Force is, that seems 
like a fairly large item. How do you explain that ¢ 


Colonel Wausu. Sir, the big items involved in this particular re- 
quest are for envelopes and bond paper and duplimats. This par- 
ticular class is property class 25B, which is one of the classes going to 
local purchase. These supplies will be bought, as mentioned before, 
through GSA, from Federal supply catalogs or available sources in 
the community. 


VEHICLE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. The next large item relates to vehicle supplies. I 
have requested an estimated number if not an actual inventory of the 
number of motor vehicles in the Air Force inventory. How do you 
arrive at the figure of $12,009,083 ? 

Colonel Wausu. This requirement is developed the same way as all 
‘ther requirements in this area. This request is for the support of 
tactical vehicles. There is no commercial type of support indicated 
inthis line item. Commercial type vehicle spares are procured locally 
as required. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is what you would normally find in connection 
with other motor vehicles, such as connecting rods, camshafts, oil pans, 
wrist pins, gaskets, valves, bearings, hoses, horns, lights, and so on? 

Colonel Watsn. There are about 14 property classes involved i 
this particular item requirement. 

Mr. Scrtvner. For approximately how many vehicles? Do you 
have any idea ? 

Colonel Wats. Yes, sir; it is approximately 110,000, of the tactical 
vehicles. 


31395—53——-37 
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LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Mr. Scrivner. ‘Then I find item No. 20, “Lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts,” $8,068,000. My recollection was that earlier in the hearings, 
after a visit around some of the bases and depots which Secretary 
Wilson made, he found that there had been an overprocurement of 
lumber and lumber products. Hence, to see an item like this at this 
time seems rather peculiar. If there has already been an overpro- 
curement why procure more ¢ 

Colonel Watsn. I do not know about that particular statement. 
The lumber will be utilized. We still have a continuing requirement 
for lumber. 

This particular requirement is for general-purpose lumber, includ- 
ing plywood. Approximately 62 percent of this requirement is for 
packing and crating, and 35 percent for the maintenance of existing 
facilities. ‘There is no new construction lumber involved in this 
request. 

General AsEeNsio. Our situation is this, Mr. Chairman: By direc- 
tive of the Department of Defense we have been stopped from further 
procurement of lumber until a demonstration of need has been made. 
Provision is made in the budget estimate in view of our confidence that 
we wiil be able to demonstrate the requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose your investigation shows that you do have 
ample lumber. Then what happens to the request for $8 million, or 
what happens to the $8 million? Are you going to go ahead and buy 
more lumber ? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with it? Are you going 
to save it? 

General Asensto. We will either save it or we will demonstrate some 
other requirement for those funds. Now we cannot possibly in the 
development of this estimate foresee everything that is going to hap- 
pen. We cannot guarantee that every estimate is correct down to the 
last cent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you do not get them down to the last cent, but I 
notice on the next item you get it down to $9. That is getting it down 
pretty close. 

Mr. Manon. That is by reason of the calculating devices which 
grind these out. 

CHEMICALS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item, at a cost of $2,637,009, is for chemi- 
cals. You have to have alcohol, antifreeze, photographic chemicals, 
welding fluxes, and solvents of all kinds. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


Then you must do quite a bit of boxing in the Air Force, because here 
is a request for nearly $7 million for packaging materials, including 
boxes, cartons, barrier materials, barrels, excelsior, wrapping paper, 
shipping tags, wadding, and so on. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you compute that. Even as much as you 
have to ship stuff around, that seems to be rather a large item. 
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Colonel Wausu. That is computed exactly the same way as the 
items above, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. From past experience ¢ 

Colonel Watsu. Yes, sir; past experience against the programed 
Air Force for the future. 


TEXTILES, LEATHER, AND CORDAGE 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is rather small, but it intrigues me. 
This is for textiles, leather, and cordage. What is cordage? 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “cordage” ¢ 

General Dav. Rope. 

Mr. Manon. Cordage is rope. 

Colonel Watsu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cotzins. The majority of the estimate here, sir, is for guylines 
and parachute repair, the webbing on the parachute harnesses and the 
lines on the parachutes; all used in the repair of parachutes. ‘That 
represents a large portion of what is classed as “cordage.” 

Then we have a further requirement for rope for tying down 
cargoes in cargo planes and so forth for the air shipment of material. 

Colonel Wa.isu. Actually tying the airplanes to the ground, when 
you anticipate high winds, is also involved. There is quite a require- 
ment for rope in that area, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once in awhile the high winds come when you have 
not anticipated them, and then there is havoc, 

Colonel Watsu. Yes, sir. 


HARDWARE 


Mr. Scrivner. Next is “Hardware,” $3,888,000. That includes bolts, 
chains, steel wool, washers, gaskets of all types. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the material which 1s supplied to the individual 
bases ¢ 

Colonel Watsu. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Is this type of thing to which reference has been 
made by the chairman supplied to individual bases for maintenance 
and operation ¢ 

Colonel Waxsx. Perhaps I misunderstood you, sir. 

General Asensto. No, sir. Most of the hardware for local use is 
procured out of “Base maintenance and operation.” 

Colonel Wausn. This is applicable to the installation itself. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the building installation. I 
am talking about the operation of the installation. This is not for 
operation’ Up at the top of the page it says “Organization, base 
and maintenance supplies, continued,” and then it gives the items. 

Colonel Wausu. I do not believe I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asensio. This classification of “Hardware” is quite general. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensio. You asked whether all the hardware was pur- 
chased in this account, as I understood it. 

Mr. Manon. | did not mean that. 

General Asensio. That was my understanding. 
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Mr. Manon. Of course, some of it is bought locally. 

General Asensio, Yes, sir; that is my point. ; 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Scrivner. We could go on through an interminable list of items, 
such as electrical supplies, rubber products, building materials other 
than lumber, paints and cleaning compounds and related materials, 
wire, glass, ball be: arings, fuel and oil-handling suppiie s,a few railroad 
sup erin for railroad equipment, different types of bunting and insig- 
nia, gunnery-training suppli ane, Sar research supplies, and some further 
te pe air photographic and charting-service supplies. Those bring 
us up to a total of $171,479,000, 


PREVIOUS REQUESTS 


What did you request, for instance, in 1952% What did you have in 
1952 for this program? 

General Dav. The program or the project, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Project 422. 

General Asenstro. Our 1952 obligations were $233.720.000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about 1953? 

General Asensio. The 1953 estimate is $162,750,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the increase of approximately $9 million 
merely reflects the gradual growth of the Air Force into a larger num- 
ber of wings and bases? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir 

Mr. Manon. Before you get away from that, Mr. Scrivner, may I 
ask a question ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; because that is where we are going to stop. 


PAINT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. On page 52 the chairman made reference to item No. 30, 
entitled “Paints, cleaning compounds, and related materials.” You 
are requesting for that purpose $214 million. 

There was some criticism a few years ago of the Armed Forces for 
buying $5 million or $10 million worth of paint and placing the orders 
almost simultaneously, therefore throwing out of kilter the paint 
industry. It developed that there was a paint requirement in con- 
siderable sum, but that it was not necessary to have it delivered simul- 
taneously. It was all right to order it, if yon spaced your deliveries, 

We then got into the whole picture of paint consumption in the serv- 
ices. Some of us were surprised to learn that so much paint is used. 

Now, the Air Force is a rather large organization, of course. Is this 

oll the paint which is purchased by the Air Force? Of course you may 
use a little local pe from local purchases, but, generally speaking, is 
this the item in the bill where paint is procured? — 

Colonel Wausn. Yes, sir. This particular property class is another 
class we have determined will go local purchase. There are 529 items 
in this property class that will be coded local purchase, and 381, ap 

roximately, will remain coded for central procurement. The paint 
requi ired for the local installations will be procured as we have dis- 
cussed before. It will not be bought in large amounts to flood the 
market, as you have indicated. 
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Mr. Manon. For the fiscal year 1954 you do not go into local 
purchase ¢ 

Colonel Watsu. Yes, sir. In fiscal year 1954 we are coding the 
above items as local purchase items. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you ask for this money here now, then? 

General Dav. Sir, the commands did not have time after this deci- 
sion to budget for that themselves. This is budgeted for separately, 
but the money will be parceled out to them to meet those items that 
have been decentralized. Is that clear, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; that is clear. 


PAINT STORAGE 


Where do you keep these vast stocks of paints and compounds ¢ 

Colonel WausH. That is the point, We do not anticipate keeping 
those stocks in the future, when we implement this local purchase 
policy. 

Mr. Manion. Where have you been keeping them ? 

Mr. Couns. Sir, I would like to answer that. On each base or 
depot that has ar \ appreciable amount of paint, lacquer, or Vi yah, 
there is a separate building where that is stored, when possible, away 
from other buildings and very much under the cognizance of all th e 
safety rules that apply to Air Force operations, It is a segregated 
building. The Air Force fire regulations are strictly enforced. There 
is nothing stored in the building except this type of material. 

Mr. Manon. It is quite flammable. 

Mr. Coins. Yes, sir; it is very flammable and dangerous. It is 
in a fireproof building as much as it is possible to make one, and the 
a ee are strictly enforced at all times. 

. Manon. If you go to local purchase you will not have to have 
= se warehouses ? 

Colonel Wausu. That is right, siz 

Mr. Marion. With such large quantities of paint. 

Colonel Wausu. You still have the requirement in the unit, though, 
for some type of building. It is a building or shed that is segregated 
from the other buildings, even if it is in the organization. We have 
wane with fire regulations. 

. Manon . What use would you have for considerable quantities 
of aioe. let us say, at Andrews Air Force Base or a place like that ? 


PAINT REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Wausu. Some of the larger requirements would be for the 
runway and the taxiway markers. You have to paint the markers 
and the numerals at the end. If you have seen them, they are very 
large. Of course, the buildings themselves are World War IT con- 
struction or prior and they have to be painted themselves periodically 

Mr. Manon. I thought you had most of that painting done by con- 
tract and that you did not furnish the paint but that the contractor 
would furnish the paint. 

Colonel Watsu. That is right, sir. There is still some painting 
done by the base personnel. If we were going to paint a large num- 
ber of buildings we would probably contract for it 
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Mr. Manon. Why would you not contract for one building? 

General Asensto. You might very well, sir. 

Colonel Wausu. You might, sir. 

General Asensro. There are instances, however, where certain paint- 
ing is required after repairs. It might be the painting of one room 
for interior painting, or just a section of the outside for exterior 
painting. Let us say that we were replacing some of the clapboards 
on a building. They would have to be painted. It would not be 
necessary to paint the entire building. 

Tht would be done by some of the local Air Installations force. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there is a local Air Installations housekeeping 
force, and in that group there is a carpenter, a mechanic, a plumber, 
a painter, and people like that; is that right? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There have been times when I have visited quite exten- 
sively the different bases of the military forces, and from time to 
time I have seen buildings in a very bad state of repair or disrepair 
with a lack of paint and a lack of maintenance. T think that is poor 
economy from the standpoint of all concerned. 

Who knows whether or not we are keeping these installations up? 
We have billions of dollars invested on » worldwide basis. 

General Asensto. That is the responsibility of the individual com- 
mand and the individual base commanders. The objective is to main- 
tain such a state of upkeep as to reduce to a minimum the replace- 
ment which will be required. If for one reason or another we fail to 
paint with the necessary timing, we know that we will be involved 
in much more costly repairs. Those we seek to avoid. In all instances 
it is not possible. We had a considerable period after the war 

Mr. Manon. After World War IT, you mean? 

General Asensto. After World War ITI, when we were extremely 
limited as to maintenance funds. We had as a consequence a very 
large repair schedule that had to be undertaken. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we do not want any economy-mindedness in the 
Air Force to lead the Air Force into the false position of not maintain- 
ing bases in a reasonably fair condition. I think if you should bring 
to the attention of this committee any lack of funds for basic main- 
tenance the committee would be very sympathetic toward cooperating 
and providing the necessary funds. 

General Asensto. Should such a circumstance develop, the Air 
Force would not hesitate to do so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I hope, while you are doing that, that just in 
order to get an esthetic result you do not repeat what I have seen in 
the not-too-far distant past—painting permanent sidings, the asbestos 
shingles. That is “gilding the lily,” because one of the reasons the 
asbestos shingles were put on was because of economy, so that they 
would not have to be painted. That was one of the prime selling 
features. Yet, as I said just a minute ago, I found, much to my sur- 
prise, that even they were being painted. 

General Asrnsro. I hope that that condition was extremely local. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it is local or not. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Since the gentleman from Texas has raised that 
question of paint, one of the other committees of Congress was going 
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into the matter of expenditures and supplies, and the results of one 
of their studies showed that in order to have 1 gallon of paint at a 
base in England, let us say, it took almost 7 gallons i in the pipeline 
to keep that 1 gallon there. Does that situation still exist ? 

Mr. Cotiys. I think, sir, our offshore procurement policy, which 
we initiated in 1953 on that type of item available in the country 
in which the requirement exists, should eliminate that to a major 
extent in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope so, because when you have 7 gallons of cans 
of paint in the supply line, a to keep 1 can of paint on the shelf 
at the base, that makes that 1 gallon of paint rather an expensive 
item. 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir. That item, I personally know, is one of the 
items which were procured on an offshore basis, because they could 
be bought in England. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would not expect to find that situation existing 
now ¢ 

Mr. Coxturns. That is right, sir. 

Mr Scrivner. So long as it was in the pipeline it might as well be 
shipped, unless it is in a position where it could be stopped. Once that 
pipeline is used up, then there will be local procurement ? 

Mr. Cotturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Hruska. On this paint business, how much will be locally pro- 
cured ? 

Cotonel Wausu. I gave a number of items, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. I do not refer to the items. I refer to this item 30 
on page 52. Is there any way of telling that? 

Colonel Watsu. No, sir; not at the present time. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that portion which you will not purchase locally 
a single-procurement item, or do _ do that in the Air Force itself? 

Colonel Waxsu. 1 believe the N ‘avy buys this. We also have GI 
soap, in this particular item 30 we have been discussing, in addition 
to the paint. That is undoubtedly one of the items that will be going 
to local purchase. 

Mr. Manon. When you talk about local purchase, you do not 
mean that the commanding officer sends someone down to the local 
store ¢ 

Coionel Watsn. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You mean it comes from the General Services Ad- 
ministration ¢ 

Colonel Watsu. Yes, sir. Either GSA, Federal Supply Catalog, 
or, if not available, from local merchants. 

Mr. Marion. The GSA ? 

Colonel Watsn. Yes, si 

Mr. Manon. Which is a — agency ? 

Colonel Watsu. Yes, sir. It is handled at that local installation. 


ARMED Services TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we adjourn, General Asensio, we had some 
discussion a while ago about ASTAPA. I wish you would prepare 
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for us a brief story about what the Air Force situation is in respect 
to that, what they do for you and what you contribute to them, and 
how it works. 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

1. The Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency within the 
Department of Defense was established pursuant to authority contained in the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and in accordance with the Munitions 
Board action of May 8, 1952. The purpose of the agency is to achieve the opti- 
mum effectiveness and economy in all aspects of the procurement of clothing, 
footwear, textiles, and related items for the armed services. The Agency is a 
joint agency of the military departments subject to the policy direction and con- 
trol of the Munitions Board and under the management control of the Depart- 
ment of Army. 

2. All procurement by the Agency is effected in conformity with the armed 


services procurement regulation 

3. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) arranges with the mili- 
tary departments for the financing of administrative activities of the Agency. 
An amount of $840,000 is included in the fiscal year 1954 budget under the “Main- 
tenance and operations” appropriation, project 481, to provide for the Air Force 
share of the financial support of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency (ASTAPA) for fiscal year 1954. 

4. Details concerning the organization, responsibilities of the Agency, and par- 
ticulars concerning the Agency’s operation are included in the charter of the 
Agency, dated June 18, 1952, and the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency Staff Manual, dated April 1, 1953. 


TurspDay, JUNE 2, 1953. 
CIVILIAN MANPOWER PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROGER J. BROWNE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. ALBERT J. McCHRISTY, CHIEF, TROOP BASIS BRANCH, DIREC- 
TORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume its hearings. 

What is on the program this morning, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. This morning we have a statement on the overall 
requirements of the Air Force with regard to civilian personnel under 
the 120-wing interim goal. 

We have Maj. Gen. Roger Browne, Director of Manpower and Or- 
ganization of the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, who 
has a prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Browne. 

General Browne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am appearing at this time in order to discuss facets of Air Force 
manpower program which probably will not be explained fully in the 
detailed budget project hearings to be conducted later. Last year 
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during this period of the budget presentation I promised to present in 
detail the by-base and by-unit requirement of both military and civil- 
ian personnel, correlating the overall manpower to the workloads by 
command. 

As you know, within the past several weeks, a new personnel pro- 
gram for the Department of the Air Force had to be prepared, gov- 
erned by an imposed ceiling of 960,000 military and an overall 
monetary ceiling of $3.2 billion for the maintenance and operations 
appropriation. 

BASIS FOR REQUIREMENTS 


The various major air commanders had previously submitted de- 
tailed civilian requirements for fiscal year 1954 which were translated 
into the January 1953 budget estimate. These requirements were 
modified periodically as changes in operations due to the nonavail- 
ability of bases and equipment became apparent. This previously 
submitted budget estimate was computed essentially on the following 
military and civilian manpower requirements: 

(a) 1,061,000 military. 

(6) 399,483 civilians. 

Since the time of the submission of that budget estimate, a reduc- 
tion in Air Force planned activation of wings and bases has occurred. 
The present budget estimate is based on a military personnel end 
strength for fiscal year 1954, of 960,000; and, although no ceiling, as 
such, was placed on civilians that the Air Force could utilize, the 
combination of lowered monetary allowance in the $3.2 billion and the 
decreased number of wings and bases which could be utilized due to 
the lowered military strengths, has resulted in a decreased civilian 
objective of 316,609. 

During the course of a normal requirements program compilation, 
maior air commanders are furnished the lists of bases to be activated, 
the number and type of units that are required for deployment or are 
required for zone of interior use and are told the oa al number of 

military that will be available to activate the new wings, squadrons, 
units, and bases. These major air commanders then analyze the 
various workloads that will materialize at the various bases and re- 
quest civilian augmentation to the military at each base. There then 
follows a detailed analysis of civilian requirements in the air staff 
and subsequently a review by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget to determine the validity of the requirements, 
both military and civilian. All of this procedure takes a great deal 
of time. The manpower, both military and civilian, is computed 
iwainst a program of unit activations, of operation (as reflected by the 
flying hours), and by the conversion of units to more up-to-date ecuip- 
ment. Reductions imposed by dollar ceilings and by total military 
upon which the Air Force can operate, given at a time so shortly before 
our appearance to justify requirements before this committee could 
not. and have not been handled under the normal procedure. 

In computing the civilians available to the Air Force in fiscal year 
1954 under the fund limitation objectives given us as guidance for 
this budget presentation we had to take into consideration new bases 
to be activated, new units to be deployed and other workloads which 
are programed to materialize in fiscal year 1954 by command; re- 
distribute existing civilians to the maximum possible to these new 
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workloads; accept previously hired German nationals employed in 
Air Force installations overseas but not previously subject to our 
civilian ceiling or to being paid for by the Air Force, and still re- 
main very close to our present onboard civilian strength. This has 
been a very difficult task both to do and now to explain. 

Actually in computing the civilians the Air Force will be able to 
have in fiscal year 1954, we estimated our requirements by budget 
project, took cognizance of funds available for pay and readjusted 
the numbers below requirements in each project to conform to the 
total funds on the basis of the priority of each project to the operation 
of the Air Force. 

Instead of a requirements presentation, this, then, is an estimate 
of what the Air Force can do during the coming year under the dol- 
lars available, with the emphasis being placed on obtaining the ut- 
most combat capability and accepting a lowered standard of opera- 
tions in administrative and indirect operational and support func- 
tions. 

We had originally intended under the previous budget submission 
to activate 133 wings during fiscal year 54 and fly 10.6 million flying 
hours. However, under the military ceiling imposed, our best est1- 
mate of our c: apability at this time is 110 wings and 8.1 million flying 
hours. The reductions in activations and in the frequency of flying 
naturally have reduced the necessity for the numbers of installations 


and for some maintenance and supply support due to the lowered 


flying hour. 
NUMBER OF BASES 


For instance, this table below shows a comparison of the number 
of bases between the January 1953 budget and the new program. 
Definitions of the various types of bases shown are: 

(a) Operational bases: An installation or location the primary 
use of which is to support an operational mission in peace or in war. 

(6) Ancillary: An installation or location subordinate to or in 
aid of an operational, training, research and test or logistical installa- 
tion or location. 

(c) Logistic: An installation or location the primary use of which 
is to support a logistic mission. 

(7) Training: An installation or location, the primary use of 
which is to support a training mission under the jurisdiction of one of 
the following: (1) Training Command, (2) Air University, (3) 
Reserve Training. 

(e) Research and test: an installation or location, the primary 
use of which is to support a research or test mission. 


Summary of bases 





End fiscal year 1953 | End fiscal year 1954 


Old New Old New 
Operational 7 7 221 199 
Ancillary d 457 | 431 
Logistic 2: ‘ 24 23 
Training 55 5 55 
Research _ 10 


Total__.. . he caked ‘ on 556 f 718 





REQUIREMENTS FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF BASES 


In the January 1953 budget, the Air Force had submitted as a re- 
quirement for maintenance and operation of all types of bases 163,556 
civilians for 772 bases. This would indicate an average of 212 civilians 
per base. 

Under the revised objective and under overall funds available, we 
are able to hire 136,130 civilians for 718 bases. This hiring capability 
indicates an average of 190 civilians per base for maintenance and 
operations of bases. 

mat en the January 1953 budget requirements for maintenance 
and operation and the new objective, we envision a decrease of 22 
civilians per base average. This reduction will be taken in the least 
critical areas; it must be taken, insofar as possible, with minor effect 
on combat units inhabiting the bases. That will be our operating 
polic; y. We are not prepared at this time, due to time limitations, 
to delineate, in detail, where the reductions will be made. 

would like to make one more comparison of proposed civilian 
utilization for maintenance and operation of bases in fiscal year 1954. 
‘This comparison will be made against our current position. We now 
have 155,214 civilians to maintain 597 bases. In fiscal year 1954, we 
will have 136,130 civilians to maintain 718 bases. The only growth 
in civilians is purely a monetary growth. We now have 15,784 Ger- 
man nationals maintaining our bases in Germany. These German 
nationals are now being paid from German economy; however, in 
fiscal year 1954, due to treaty considerations, the Air Force must pay 
for these personnel. We have reduced the total German nationals to 
9.439 civilians for fiscal year 1954. There must be much redistribu- 
tion of civilians in the coming year; it may be necessary to abolish 
many jobs and thereby cause much civilian employment uncertainty. 
However, in order to allow the Air Force to regroup by priority of 
function, and to hire civilians in only the most essential jobs, a degree 
of flexibility must be condoned. 

In spite of the very considerable increase in the number of units 
and bases which must be commanded, inspected, and controlled from 
a training, administration, and logistic standpoint, the funds avail- 
able under ig new objective will allow fewer civilian pe ayy ee to be 
employed in fiscal year 1954 than are now employed in command 
udministration (project 481). 


REDISTRIBUTION IN COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


We now have 18,248 civilians for 13 major air commands, Hq. USAF, 
and 16 other activities. In fiscal year 1954, we will have 17,891 
civilians for these commands and activities. Much redistribution 
must be made in our present civilian utilization for command support 
in order to contenance the growth in workloads in the inspection, 
target folder compilation, increased activity resulting from NATO 
commitments, and so forth. This becomes increasingly difficult in 
view of the reductions made in command administration by the Air 
Force during the past year. 
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Recapitulation of decreases in civilians in Command administration : 


Date Reductions 
December 1952_- p : pease scene “49 
January 1953__-- : : ig 2 er ae . 12 
SEE | lide cond eer ee : ’ ‘ se 322 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS 


In the depot supply and maintenance function of the Air Force, in 
spite of the fact that the Air Force programs 10 million additional 
horsepower flying hours to be flown during fiscal year 1954 above the 
fiscal year 1953 average, the civilian employment aponte ies for fiscal 
year 1954, due to fund limitations are such that only 785 civilians 
will be hired in addition to those now in maintenance and supply 
activities. In computing a requirement for maintenance and supply 
in accordance with past procedures, our civilian requirement would 
have been 10,000 more in fiscal year 1954 than we had on the rolls at 
the end of fiscal year 1953 


DECREASE IN CIVILIANS IN SCHOOL AND TRAINING FUNCTIONS 


In the schools and training function of the Air Force, an increase 
in the technical ae load is programed for end fiscal year 1954 
from the 36,300 load as submitted in the January 1953 budget to a 
54,500 load. “Petsesistiay in spite of this increase in workload, there 
is a net decrease in civilians supporting this function of 187 civilians 
below those currently authorized for this function. 

In all other areas there are minor increases or decreases, with the 
exception of the following: 

(2) Procurement and production area; 

(>) Research and development; and 

(c) The inclusion of German nationals within the Air Force budget. 
These personnel are currently employed by the Air Force and financed 
by the German Government. In the fis cal year 1954, these personnel 
must be ine a within the Air Force budget. 

Overall. the Air Force is programed to accomplish its fiseal year 
954 workload with 5.354 civilians less than currently authorized (in- 
cluding the German nationals for comparability between fiscal vear 
1953 and 1954). 

As an overall summary, it is apparent that the Air Force has as an 
objective in fiscal year 1954 the activation of 4 additional wings, the 
establishment of 121 new bases and operating locations, an increased 
fyi ing rate as depicted by the horsepower- flyin o-hour comput: ition at 
a total outlay of both military and civilian personnel below that which 
is presently authorized. This statement alone indicates the magnitude 
of the personnel redistribution, both military and civilian, the retool- 
ing of our manning documents, both manning tables and tables of 
organization, and the revamping of our operations to adjust to this 
new objective. The policy of the Air Force will be to drain heavily on 
the indirect support. functions, on administration, and any other func- 
tion not directly connected with the combat mission of the Air Force 
in order to attain the objective. 
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HORSEPOWER FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. You used two phrases in your statement that I would 
like to have explained. 

What do you mean by horsepower flying hours? This is the first 
iime I have run into it. 

General Asensto. Horsepower flying hours has been used for some 
time past to support the requirements of personnel in the areas of 
depot maintenance and depot supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. First, what does horsepower flying hours mean ? 

General Asensto. We have, as you know, a basic flying-hour pro- 
gram. Converting the horsepower flying hours means taking the var- 
ious types of aircraft and the total horsepower generated by their 
motors, their engines, and adding those horsepower flying hours up 
to a total. 

We have found that there is a very valid relationship between the 
horsepower flying-hour total and the workload in depot maintenance 
and in depot supplies, whereas the same validity does not obtain in 
the relationship between the flying hours themselves and the workload. 

In further explanation, if a fighter flies 1 hour, it is a flying hour 
for the purpose of our flying-hour program. If a bomber flies 1 hour, 
it is a flying hour for the purpose of our flying-hour program. 

However, we know that because of the disparity between these two 
aircraft one generates a workload quite disproportionate to the other. 

We have found that the workload can be measured by the horse- 
power flying hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which workload are you talking about ? 

General Asrensto. The workload in maintenance, the workload in 
supply, can be measured by the horsepower flying hours, which is ar- 
rived at by taking the one engine of the fighter, multiplying it by the 
horsepower generated by that engine in the one case, and in the case 
of the bomber, taking the total number of engines, which may vary 
from 6 to 10, caleulating the total horsepower generated by those 
engines, and making a new computation, which gives a total of horse- 
power fiying hours rather than simple flying hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can perceive some of the calculations in your main 
tenance and other jobs so far as workload is concerned, and as far 
as numbers of engines per plane are concerned. We know, for in- 
stance, that certain piston-type engines generate 2,800 horsepower and 
3,200 horsepower and on up. But as yet I do not see the connection 
between the horsepower of the engines and the workload. 

Some of your earlier jets created an equivalent of horsepower. The 
new ones generate more. 

General Asensio. We anticipated that the transition of our inven- 
tory from reciprocating engines to jet engines would tend to invali 
date our horsepower flying computations. We found that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this expected development did not occur. The pounds of 
thrust in the jet engines we have found to conform to the general 
relationship of the horsepower system which was developed 
previously. 

Mr. Scrrvner. It stands to reason that it takes more work to main- 
tain a 4-motored plane than it does a 2-motored plane, or a 1-motored 
plane, whether it is a jet engine or a piston engine. 
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As a layman, not working with these computations all the time, as 
yet the relationship between the horsepower generated by those 2, 
+, or 6 motors do not work into any mathematical computation that 
I can see. The number of engines, yes; but horsepower generated, 
no. 

General Picner. There is a relationship to the horsepower. There 
is the difficulty in maintenance, Mr. Chairman. If you have a big, 
complex engine that keeps on delivering great horsepower, just one 
engine, and operating at high manifold pressures for takeoff and fly- 
ing, your maintenance difficulties with that engine are greater than 
you would have on a small trainer. A comparable example would 
be the difference between the very high speed and high revolutions 
per minute and the high horsepower generated at Indianapolis by 
one of those racing cars as compared to the cars that you and I drive. 
If we put our car on the Indianapolis track we would probably get 
around a lap and a half wide open. So there is a relationship which 
is borne out by experience: that as the horsepower of an engine in- 
creases the number of parts increase, and the manifold pressure at 
which you operate is higher, too. 

Colonel Harpy. We were seeking exactly what you expressed, an 
attempt to find a means of expressing the difference in work between 
caring for a small airplane and a large airplane. We might have 
chosen any of several means. We might have multiplied the w eight 
of the airplane by the flying hours. We might have tried to multiply 
the total amount of fuel used by the number of flying hours. We did 
look into all of these relationships but we found the most valid one 
to be the relationship of multiplying horsepower by flying hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, any person can see quite plainly that it 
takes more maintenance and everything else for a Constellation than 
it does for a Piper Cub. I am not in a position, and the average 
Member of Congress is not in a position, to determine whether this is 
the best way or not. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the Air Force would agree, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is only an approximation. It is not m: ithematically perfect. 

General Asensto. It is not perfect, or we would have a 100- fon 
correlation. The correlation, however, has maintained itself well 
above 90 percent—94 to 98 percent. 

General Brown. It is a very good yardstick, sir. 


DECREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Then on page 9 you talk about the fact that you will 
do all this with 5,354 fewer civilians. What percentage decrease is 
that ? 

General Browne. Roughly about 1 percent. 

Colonel McCuristy. It does not take into consideration the growth 
in the workload. 

General Asensro. It is almost 2 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have enough confidence in the Air Force, despite 
some of the things that have been said about it, to believe, in view of 
the acc :omplishments i in the past, they are going to do a very good job 
with only 2 percent fewer civilians. 

Do you not think they can, General ? 

General Browne. Yes, but we are adding quite a workloaa. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But there have been places where a lot ot your 
civilians have not been fully occupied. Perhaps by some of these 
reshuflling operations that you were talking about, and reallocations, 
you can put square pegs into square holes and get better results, and 
you can put some of these people in places where they can put in a full 
day instead of only a part of a day. 

[ am quite confident, in spite of some of the complaints made, that 
the Air Force can do this job and at the end of the year come out able 
to really brag about the accomplishments they have achieved. 

Colonel McCurtsty. We were not slanting this toward a complaint. 
We were just trying to point out this was a challenge to the Air Force 
which we have accepted. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad you accept it that way, and having seen 
the Air Force rise to meet challenges, I am quite sure that this one 
will be met satisfactorily. 

One place where you might well look to get more per civilian is in 
the matter of training. Figures that the committee has been given that 
were carefully compiled show that you have 114 instructors to 1 stu- 
dent, a ratio of 114 to 1. 

Of course, the Air Force training is more technical in many aspects 
than other types of training, but 114 to 1 1s much larger than is found 
in either one of the other services, which also have technical training. 

A reduction could be accomplished in quite a few ways—greater 
utilization of equipment and manpower perhaps, and in many cases 
a little larger class load per instructor. There are dozens of ways it 
could be done. In view of the number on instructor status, just a small 
reduction in the ratio, even down to 114 to 1, would make substantial 
savings. It would have far-reaching results. 

Of course, in research and development the figures grow terrifically 
large. Some of the very men who are in it, the scientists, have told us 
administration has become so complex now they do not have much 
time to put in on the research and development ‘end of it, since they 
have to put in so much time in administering some of these things. 

I am sure with the experience that you have behind you, Gener: al, 
and with the help that you are going to be given by Dr. Hannah, who 
is recognized as an expert in the field of m: unpower, plus the result of 
some studies that have been made by others, that the 2 percent reduc- 
tion in civilian employees is not going to be too difficult to overcome. 

What is your practice, for instance, with regard to civilian em- 
ployees in warehouses, of which you have a very large number ? 

General Browne. Well, I do not exactly underst tand the question, 
sir. 

OVERSTAFFING IN WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Scrivner. It is simply this: One of the men who gave his serv- 
ices to the Appropriations Committee recently was a man of many 
years of experience in warehousing, one of the top warehouse opera- 
tors in the country. He made visits not only to Air Force warehouses, 
but to Army and Navy warehouses, and pointed out in nearly all of 
them they were maintaining a capacity employee roll. In other 
words, they had enough employees there at all times to care for the 
maximum load the warehouse had to carry, but the warehouses do not 

carry maximum loads at all times, so the result is there are a large 
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number of warehouse employees who have nothing to do. That in 
itself is a waste. 

General Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true—and knowing this man’s background 
and reputation, 1 would be inclined to accept his recommendations 
pretty much as they come—would that not be a place where there could 
be an intense study made which would possibly show there could be a 
decrease in civilian employment? Why not do as civilian warehouses 
have todo? They are in business for a profit. They have to operate 
at the very peak of economy. The operators of civilian warehouses do 
not emp Jloy for peak loads, but for a more normal load and depend on 
meeting their excess load either through a minimum of overtime or 
bringing in employees for that temporary period. 

General Browne. Sir, we have a project of work measurement now 
going on in one of our depots to try to train all our people, our depot 
commanders, to see exactly, and project exactly, their requirements 
for that type of work. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that one of the bases visited was 
Middletown. I have forgotten the number of buildings there, and the 
floor space. It vets into high figures. 

General Browne. It is a large installation. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a large installation. In some of the buildings 
there were the men that would be necessary if the building was oper- 
ating at capacity, but on many occasions there would be only one 
movement in or out of that building a day, which means, of course, 
that the men were not fully occupied. So it would seem in many of 
these instances—and I hope the study develops this—there are ways, 
if frugality will be practiced and economy made the watchword, 
\" ae ‘reby there can be a greater utilization of manpower, and you can 

each your 2 percent and still get the maximum benefit and the maxi- 
mum work. 

General Browne. That is our hope, sir. 

General Dav. May I make a statement on that? 

In the Air Materiel Command which controls the Zone of the In- 
terior depots, the workload in each depot is continuously monitored, 
one against the other. We have a rating system based upon the man- 
power expended for each operation. For instance, the manpower per 
requisition processed; the manpower per ton shipped. Every month 
the commanding general of the Air Materiel Command goes over that 
personally. If one depot is using more manpower than another, or 
more than the standard, personnel shifts are made from that depot to 
nother. It is a continuous working system and it has been in effect 
for approximately 1 year now with excellent results. 

Mr. Hruska. Yet, that is a relative standard. That is a comparison 
one with the other. That does not mean that the absolute has been 
reached in any of those. It depends upon what standard you adopt. 

General Dav. Yes: and to beat that we continually raise the stand- 
ard. In other words, we started with an average, approximately, as a 
standard. Every month the standard is adjusted to make it harder to 
meet. In that way we do not leave an “easy-to-meet” average 
standard. 

Mr. Hruska. Is any attempt made there to make a comparison with 
industrial warehouses and private business? 
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General Dav. Yes; that is true. We try that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How close do you approach it / 

General Dav. The exact correlation is difficult. We have property 
classes that conform to certain industries. Overall in the Air Materiel 
Command you cannot find an identical industry to compare with. We 
check our standards against industry in every case, every case where 
we can get a comparable figure. 

Mr. Hruska. Why cannot you find an industry with which to com 
pare ? * = moved is a ton moved, whether it is airplane parts or 
whether it is suear. 

mead Dav. Yes. In a case like that it is easy to compare, and 
I think that you will find our figures are quite close to industry. 

Mr. Hruska. It was not so indicated in the report we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Not only that, we were just faced with a re- 
quest last week for a rather considerable number of millions for 
equipment to be used in these warehouses, which was supposed to in 
crease the efficiency and get greater production per man-hour, so if 
we are going to spend so much money for all these new items of equip- 
ment we should expect, as the general has said, a greater workload 
per man; otherwise, we are wasting money. 

Colonel McCuristry. We took that into consideration when we pro- 
posed in this a lowering of the civilian ceiling. We took into con- 
sideration we were going to utilize every aspect. 

Mr. Scrivner. All those things taken together, and an application 
of the results of many studies are going to make it possible for you 
to meet the challenge of the lowered manpower ceilings ? 

General Browne. Yes. 


INDIGENOUS CIVILIAN WORKERS IN OVERSEAS AREAS 


Mr. Scrivner. And by so doing you are going to give the taxpayer 
a better return for the dollar that he has to dig up. 

When it comes to the situation in Ge wmany, we do not know exactly 
what the situation is going to be. We do not know exactly when 
there will be a transfer from re by the German economy to a 
payment by the American economy. Of course, the indigenous civilian 
workers in Germany are paid ial than the American civilians for the 
same type of work, and while it has been some time since I was over 
there, I thought I saw qi lite a few places where we could have saved 
by using more indigenous employees. That would do two things. 
It he ‘Ips the economy of that nation and lowers the burden on the 
American people. Also, we would not have to transport the indige- 
nous workers. We would not have to transport his family. We 
would not have to transport his household belongings or personal 
belongings. We do not have to furnish them with many of the serv- 
ices that we do furnish our own civilians. 

I do not know how far the Defense Department has gone in their 
planning, but I would endorse a program which would make more 
use of the indigenous people and less use of the American civilians in 
many of these countries. 

General Browne. That is our policy in all overseas areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, these ceilings are subject to modification 
up and down. It may be that as this thing shakes down and you 
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have had an opportunity to review and restudy many of these pro- 
ers ims, there will be some give and some take. The number may be a 
few less or it may be a few more. 

General Browne. Yes. 


ACTIVATED UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page t you are talking about the various numbers 
of units and you say: “The reductions in activations.” 

What is an activated unit? 

Colonel McCurisry. We intended to activate 133. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, I know. What is an activated unit? 

Colonel McCuristy. It is one by Department of Air Force letter 
that comes into existence at a certain time. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens when it comes into existence? 

General Browne. It is established as a component part of the Air 
Foree. It then becomes of life. The commander of that unit may 
then requisition on headquarters, United States Air Force, for the 
numbers of people in the skills called for by the table of organization, 
and he begins forming the unit to train it and to establish it at the 
base. It receives its equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Equipment as well ? 

General Browne. Yes. 

Colonel McCuristy. This is exactly the same thing that happens in 
the Army. We still have a carryover of the old Army system. We 
activate a unit, or establish it, as the Army calls it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have gradations of activation ? 

Colonel McCurtsty. No, sir. The lead time of the particular 
people that we are going to put in the unit is suach—— 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked that question is because there 
have been references made to activated units and references made to 
fully activated units. I assumed that there must be some difference. 

Colonel McCurisry. There is. There is a peac etime and a wartime 
strength for the units. A fully activated unit would be like one we 
have in Korea now actually fighting. A peacetime unit would be of 
reduced size commensurate with the peacetime training load, and the 
work that it is doing here in the States. 

General PicHer. May I take issue with Colonel McChristy’s re- 
sponse ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is not a correct explanation, certainly, because 
there have been these phrases used. 

General Prcner. When a unit is activated, it is activated. Colonel 
McChristy’s differentiation 

Mr. Scrivner. When it is activated, what happens? 

General Picuer. It comes into being as a numbered unit in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what Colonel McChristy said. He said it 
came into existence as a component. 

General Picner. Right. When he speaks of a war table and a peace 
table, he is speaking of a level of manning and equipping the unit, in 
either case, as an activated unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fully activated or partially activated ? 

General Picuer. It can only be fully activated. 
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General Brownr. We may say that the 301st Bomb Unit exists 
today. They will establish a commanding officer and one clerk as an 
administrative clerk. They will immediately start the administra- 
tive procedure rolling that will requisition men and equipment. When 
they have all of their men and all of their equipment, they will be 
called fully activated. 

General Asrensto. There are no degrees to activation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The phrase has been used. 

General Asrnsto. Yes, it has been misused, I am afraid, because 
activated and fully activated mean exactly Re same thing. 

Mr. Hruska. I had it put to me this way by er to whom I 


addressed the question, “What do you understand by an activated 
wing?” They replied, “It is a wing which is ready tp fight.” 


Is that true, General Browne ? 

General Browne. Not necessarily; not until it is brought up to the 
training standard and ready to fight with all the people trained. 

Mr. Hruska. Is a wing which is activated possessed of combat 
equipment and all equipment ? 

General Picuer. On the day it is activated, it is just a letter. 

Mr. Hruska. That is what I am trying to bring out. 

General Picurr. And then things start flowing to it as a result of 
its activation order, on a schedule. First, it has to have a home, a 
base, the people, and the equipment. The people come first, then the 
ground equipment, and probably last of all the airplanes will start 
moving into the unit, so it is ready to fight when the personnel assigned 
to the wing are of such trained competence they can fight that wing 
and maintain it. It has its aircraft and its crews trained, and it is a 
going, trained concern. 

Mr. Hruska. What specific act or acts make a wing activated ? 

General Browne. A letter we send out from our office. 

Mr. Hruska. Very well. Then at one stage of the business an 
activated wing consists of a letter saying—there shall be as of this 
time a process started by which eventually there will result a wing 
consisting of personnel, consisting of command officers, all the neces- 
sary skills, all the fighting and supporting units, and so on, but 
when we say an activated unit or wing it does not mean anything 
resembling a fighting unit, or a functioning unit at all? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily. 

General Browne. That is right. 


MISREPRESENTATION BY USE “ACTIVATED” 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska’s question brings out one thing that 
demonstrates more than any other the fact that when some of the 
wings have been called activated, in the minds of the public there 
has been a misrepresentation, because when the public hears that we 
have so many activated wings they see in being the wings that have 
been designated, the men, the planes, everything all ready to go. 
E verything set. When you talk about so many activated wings that is 
what they think of. The public is entitled to think that way. Now we 
find that is not necessarily the case. You may say that you have so 
many activated wings, but some of them. as you have dese ribed it, are 
nothing more or less than paper wings, because they do not have the 
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manpower, they do not have the planes and they do not have the 
training. They are not ready to go. 

General Browne. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can we not find some other description that will 
more aptly describe what we actually have? 

General Picrer. In a buildup, sir, when you are going from a 
smaller number to a larger number of wings, on a progressing scale, 
of necessity we must have wings during that buildup which start in 
as infants. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. but why cannot we have a more descriptive 
word so that there will not be this misunderstanding on the part of 
the public ? 

General Picner. Would it not be better for us to define what the 
word means and let the public get informed as to the military usage? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, I do not think so. That is too long a program. 
You have studied words, General Picher, and you have a good 
understanding of them. I think you, with your study of the diction- 
ary, could find words that would aptly describe these wings so that 
there would not be this misunderstanding. 

General Prcner. We could say, “Just being born.” 

Mr. Hruska. “An authorized wing,” and whether or not there is 
anything behind that authority remains to be seen. When you say 
“activated” it implies that the wing is ready to go into action. There 
is no question in my mind but that the largest part of the populace 
thinks, when you say “activated wing,” it is a wing ready to go into 
action against the Koreans, or any other enemy. I do not think there 
would be a doubt about it. 

General Asensto. T think undoubtedly this is probably some more 
Government language not understood by the population at large. 
There is certainly no intent on our part to keep the public from un- 
derstanding exactly what the situation is, and we agree that the 
publie should be informed. 

This brings un an issue which, as far as I know, has not. been in- 
vestigated—to determine what the public reaction would be to some 
other terminology. We might as well look into it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that we have been told that the Air Force 
will have 106 wings activated by June 30, 1953. Is that correct? 

General Pronger. Yes. We have 106 wings activated now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of the 106. how many could be rated as being in a 
relatively high state of readiness? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The matter we have been discussing off the record 
indicates, of course, in relation to the program that we have been 
discussing, civilian manpower, that consideration must be given to 
the facts that we have been given. It also demonstrates why it is 
apparent, at least to me, there should be a different appellation used 
tr. define and properly describe the wings that we have in the Air 
Force about which we have been speaking. What we have been re- 
ferrine to is the fact that we will anticipate 106 wings by June 30 
The disenssion showed that to describe them as activated, or fully 
activated, is not properly descriptive. Whose job it is to give them 
a proper description is right now a question. I am sure it is not the 
job of this committee to do it. It probably is not yours, but some 
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ylace, somewhere in the Air Force, either above or below you, you 
should find somebody who could pick out a series of words that will 
be more truly descriptive than the ones we have been currently using. 
General Picuer. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED NUMBER OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, General, your presentation here this 
morning shows that the Air Force is constantly growing and will 
continue to grow through 1954, proceeding as it 1s from 597 bases 
at present up to 718 bases. Quite frankly, when I saw that 718 and 
the 597 my eyes opened because I did not realize that we had arrived 
at that large number of Air Force installations. 

General Browne. Some of those are quite small installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they are installations. 

General Browne. An A. C. and W. site would be quite small. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, it is an installation and you have all the 
problems that go with each one. The larger installations have larger 
problems, but even the smaller installations have their problems, also. 

Mr. Hruska. Have we actually attained 718 bases? 

General Browne. We will, sir, by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel McCurisry. You will notice we gave you the 1953 and 
1954 comparison. 

General Browne. On page 5. 

Mr. Hruska. I will get to that after a bit. I misunderstood you. 
I thought you said we had attained that. 

Well, General, we have been speaking of the activation of wings 
here, and we decided that the activation 1s simply an authority. It is 
an enabling act for something to follow which will result in a com- 
bat unit’ is not that a fair statement / 

General Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. When that word is used as to bases, what does that 
mean’ Do the words “to activate a base” have a comparable 
meaning ? 

General Browne. Comparable, yes. 

Mr. Hruska. And when those words are used in connection with 
unit activation, has that a comparable meaning in that regard ¢ 

General Browne. Yes. The unit may be an A. C. and W. unit, a 
smal! radar detachment. 


DATE OF ESTIMATED CAPABILITY OF 110 WINGS 


Mr. Hruska. Referring to page 4 of your statement, there is the 
following language: 

We had originally intended under the previous budget submission to activate 
133 wings during the fiscal year 1954 and fly 10.6 million flying hours. However, 
under the military ceiling imposed, our best estimate of our capability at this 
time is 110 wings and 8.1 million flying hours. 

When do you mean that there will be a capability of 110 wings? As 
of what time, a ing the fiscal year 1954? 

General Browne. Yes, sir; may | elaborate on that just a minute, 
sir? 
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Within the military ceiling of 960,000 there are so many facets of 
the problem that you do not “exactly know what you can do, because 
you do not have to bring so many people into indoctrination centers, 
which creates a lesser permanent party at the indoctrination center; 
you do not have so many pilots to train, which creates a lesser load 
for the permanent party at the pilot-training stations; and you have 
your technical training stations, overseas deployment, and the pipe- 
line. There are all those intangibles and in a short space of time we 
cannot add up the various little savings we will effect. 

This is a very good estimate of what we can do with the 110 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be particularly true of the civilian em- 
ployees, which we are primarily discussing here. 

General Browne. Yes, sir. However, the major portion of our 
civilian employees is related to depot and maintenance and activation 
of a base, where you use the firemen and so on, and you have a much 
more tangible yardstick on which to project your requirements. 


COMPARATIVE CAPABILITIES 


Hruska. Under the previous budget what mone 1 be your best 
estimate of the capability to correspond to the 110 wings you state 
here? You say that under the milit: iry cel ling imposed the best 
estimate would be 110 wings. 

(ieneral Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Now, then, under the original budget of January what 
would your best estimate of the capability be ? 

General Browne. One hundred and thirty-three wings, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Attained ? 

General Browne. By the end of fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Hruska. What do you mean by that? ¢ Personnel? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. But not equipment? 

General Browne. Yes, sir; equipment, too. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it your thought there that you are telling us now 
there would be 133 manned and equipped wings as of the fiscal year 
1954 under the January budget? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. They would not all be combat effective 
100 percent. But they would be in being. The process would have 
been started. The personnel would have been flowing to them. The 
sircraft would have been there, even though of the B-29 type aircraft 
in some instances. 

STATE OF COMBAT READINESS 


Mr. Hruska. General, let us go back to what was stated just a little 
bit ago. That would imply a certain state of readiness. What state 
of combat readiness would those 133 wings have? They would be 
activated, to be sure, because there is a lot of paper and it can be 
tvped on and it can be signed. What would be the state of combat 
readiness these 133 wings would have? They would not have planes, 
as a matter of fact, beyond 117 wings, would they ? 

General Brownr. My answer could only be conjecture, sir, and it 
would be on the same magnitude as the 110 is as to the 133, as to the 
eae of readiness and what degree they would be combat 

eady then. 
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Mr. Hruska. From the figures we have had here, that is a pretty 
sorry record, is it not? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you understand what I am driving at? What 
would the figure be, instead of the 110 wings in this statement here, if 
we had adhered to the January budget ? 

General Asensro. One hundred and thirty-three, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. In what state of combat readiness / 

General AseNnsio. General Picher ¢ 

General Picuer. I would think that 120 of those wings would fall 
in the percentage category of 100 percent ready, because quite a few of 
the activations of the 133 wings were planned to fall in the last quar- 
ter of the fiscal year. ‘That is tied to the availability of a ground- 
handing equipment job and such other necessary things flowing to 
them. It has to be spread out throughout the year. 

Mr. Hruska. This attainment of 133 wings during fiscal year 1954 
is a part of the 143-wing program as per sc chedule; is it not? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Are we to colesiteid for the record that would have 
been attained as per schedule? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In your varying states of readiness. 

Mr. Hruska. When you say that there would be 133 wings as 
scheduled, which would have been attained, that, of course, means in 
various states of readiness. 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Ranging all the way from the letter we started out 
with to a fully equipped wing. 

General Browne. Combat ready; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Which could cover a multitude of sins, I presume. 
That would also reflect a difference, would it not, in the degree of 
modernization of each of those wings? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. I would pass that question to General 
Picher. 

General Picurr. We call a wing that is still on B—29’s and ready 
to go to war “combat ready” even though it is equipped with World 
War II aircraft. It is ready to fight. It is capable of fighting. The 
capability to fight in modern warfare is improved when it is equipped 
with B-47’s. But you have to use the tools which you have at hand, 
regardless of whether you like it or not. So that while the question 
of whether a unit is equipped with World War II aircraft or modern 
aircraft just out of production certainly enters into the quality of the 
ability to fight, you can still have air wings of second-line aircraft 

capable of doing the job that can be done with those aircraft. You 
will have to fit their operations to the particular situation you have 
before you. While you might be able to use B—47’s at very high alti- 
tudes during the daytime, you would try to find for the B-29’s the 
easiest targets you could. 

Mr. Hruska. Would the degree of quality in the 133 wings and in 
the 110 wings, respectively, be the same as per the schedule? 

General Picner. No, sir. The 110 wings will be better modernized 
than the 133 wings, because you have a smaller sized force into which 
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to fit the new aircraft. We would not reach a full state of moderniza- 
tion on the 143 wings until fiscal year 1956. 


RELATIVE NUMBERS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. What would the relative number of planes be in the 
110 wings and the 133 wings, respectively ? 

General Picner. I would have to figure that out. I could give you 
a comparison between the two end positions—the difference between 
the 143 wings and the 120 wings. 

Mr. Hruska. That would not serve the purpose here, because we 
see the comparison which is made here as of fiscal year 1954 of the 110 
wings and the 133 wings, respectively. If we had the gross number 
of planes, that would be another way of looking at the gross state of 
readiness which those wings possess. It is not an absolute measure, 
of course, but it gives some idea of the progress. 

General Picurr. You can take the 10-wing difference between the 
133 wings and the 143 wings, and take an average figure of, say, 60 
per wing, and the difference would be 600 aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. That would not be the answer, because that is assum- 
ing that all of the wings are relatively manned with airplanes, equip- 
ment, and so on; and that would not be true, as we notice by the 
compilation which you gave us a little while ago. It is conceivable 
that a good many of those 133 wings will not be exactly 47 percent 
r 6624 percent. They might be in the lower categories of being 
lled with planes. 

General Picurer. Some of them will be. 
Mr. Hruska. It is also conceivable that the 110 wings may be fully 
equipped with planes. Could you get that figure for us? 

General Picurr. You want me to compare the number of aircraft 
in 133 wings at the end of fiscal 1954 with the number of aircraft in 
110 wings at the end of fiseal 1954? 

Mr. Hruska. As used in this statement here, yes, on page 4. You 
say the program scheduled 133 wings during 1954. How many planes 
would that contain and how many planes would there be in the 110 
wings described in the next statement. 

I do not mean the theoretical or potential or ultimate strength. 

There is a comparison made here as to the 133 wings and the 110 
wings. I should like to have a figure of the gross planes for those 
respe ctive number of wings. 

General Picuer. But that will not be comparable because the sched- 
uline to 143 wings in time is different from the scheduling to the 
120 wings. 

Mr. Hruska. All right, but you would have records available, would 
you not, as to what that scheduling would have produced under the 
January budget as of fiscal year 1954 for 133 wings? You certainly 
have those figures. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You would presumably have figures available under 
the present budget, the proposed budget, for the 110 wings at the end 
of fiscal 1954? 

General Picurr. It would be much more logical a comparison to 


move out to the end of any program you are progressing to. 


; 
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Mr. Hruska. I understand, but why was that not done with refer- 
ence to these wings, then ? 

General Picner. I will answer that question that General Browne 
has posed, 

Colonel McCuristy. We were talking about 1954 only here, and the 
requirements for civilians, Mr. Hruska. We did not go into 1955 or 
1956 as the ultimate attainment. 

Mr. Hruska. Maybe this is not the place to develop this, but it just 
seems to me that, inasmuch as this statement will be a part of the 
record, to leave it on that basis is an unfair comparis on, because it does 
not tell the whole story. It does not tell the degree of moderniz: ition, 
the degree of qui ality, the gross number of planes, the types thereof, 
anything else. The impression is given and created, or at least one 
re: ding the statement mi: ly logically and re: isonably conclude that after 
all we are dumping 23 wings at the end of the fiscal year under one 
program as compared with another program; and that is not neces 
sarily so. 

General Prcner. You are dumpin ¢ 23 wings at that point in time. 

Hruska. Not compar’ able wings. Here are an activated 133 
wings, and the other is 110 wings, a capability of 110 wings. Even the 
language is not the same, General. I am sure you had no intent of 
drawing an unfair con \parison, but from a reading of this the average 
mind would be warranted in concluding ie we are with 133 wings of 
a certain caliber and a certain strength and so on, and we are dropping 
from that to 110 wings of the same caliber and the same strength. 
That is not necessarily true, is it? 

General Asensto. We w i furnish the information, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you. 

(The information was furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. In fact, a statement was made just a few minutes ago 
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that the 120 wings would be more modernly equipped than the 133. 
BASES 


Mr. Hruska. On page 5 we have a summary of Zone of Interior and 
overseas bases, one being under the original budget and one being under 
the new program. We have the same situation there, have we not ¢ 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. The one in the left-hand column under the so-called 
old budget is a program, isit not? It isnot something that is achieved. 

General Browne. It is a program. 

Mr. Hruska. The same is true with reference to the figures in the 
right-hand column ¢ 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Whether that program under the old budget could 
have been attained by the time which is indicated here is problem- 
atical, is it not? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. There is some slippage; there are some crossups; 
maybe you cannot get the necessary arrangements semen You 
will activate the bases, but they are not bases which are fully equipped 
and fully functioning and fully ready. 

General Browne. I think in the past few years we have a history 
of a 3-percent slippage. 





Mr. Scrivner. On bases ? 
General Browne. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hruska. On foreign bases ? 
General Browne. I am talking overall and personnelwise when I 
say “3 percent.” 
ADDITIONAL WINGS 


Mr. Hruska. All right. On page 9 we have the statement that— 

The Air Force has as an objective in fiscal year 1954 the activation of 4 addi- 
tional wings. 
Four additional to what? 

General Browne. To the 106 that are already activated as of this 
date. 

Mr. Hrusxa. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon. 


ADEQUACY OF WINGS 


Mr. Manon. General Browne, I have been shocked by some of the 
testimony here with regard to the adequacy of some of our Air Force 
wings. While I recognize that all of our wings are not combat ready 
I like to feel that they are substantially ready to fight on a reason- 
ably short notice. But it has become apparent from the testimony 
that a number of our wings are not ready for combat as of this time. 
I realize that you would not want to put on the record what the sta- 
tistics are. 

I see your point on this question of activation, and I want to be 


fair about it. I believe General Picher was reading a statement from 
the dictionary which is quite in point, but I do not remember just 
exactly what he read. I have the dictionary before me. Where is 
that statement ? 

Mr. Hruska. It is the last one, marked “U.S. Army.” 


ACTIVATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. In the Webster’s Dictionary under “acti- 
vated” its says— 

U.S. Army. To set up or institute formally a unit or a division. 

Whenever the order goes out calling for a unit or a division, you call 
the unit or division activated as a technical proposition, because it 
begins to take life and it becomes active. But from the moment you 
initiate it, what later may become a combat-ready wing, you go 
through various stages. 

It seems to me quite disheartening that we do not have as of now 
106 combat-ready wings. Of course, you have given us off the record 
just what the figure is of the wings which are relatively combat ready. 
Upon reflection IT am wondering if this same situation, which has at 
least taken on increased life or significance in this discussion, has 
existed throughout the entire history of the Air Force, and perhaps 
of the United States Army and perhaps of the United States Navy. 

General Browne. I am not sure of that, sir. During the war the 
activation of a division in the Army took about 1 year, between the 
time that division was initially activated until it was ready to be de- 
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ployed overseas. Comparable to that the Air Force combat group, 
after it was activated, was trained as a group and was ready for de- 
ployment in 3 months. I would say that our record is just as good to- 
day as it was in the war years. With pressure and more people to do 
more things faster, these wings could be brought to strength and you 
would get them to combat 3 months after activation, with the unlimited 
resources you would have during wartime. 

Mr. Manon. You and General Picher and General Asensio, of 
course, were formerly in the United States Army ? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have a certain number of divisions in the United 
States Army. Only a certain number of them are at combat strength. 
Now, could it be said that there would be divisions in the Army or units 
in the Army which have been activated which are not now combat 
ready ¢ 

General Browne. Yes, sir. I believe they call them training divi- 
sions. Many of the divisions in the Army today are called training 
divisions and are not fit for combat. 

General Prcrer. Since it is another service, and also from the point 
of view of security, I think this information should not be in the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe there is anything novel or new about 
the statement of the facts. I think the record will show that the Army 
has frequently referred to the fact that some of the divisions are not 
combat ready. 

General Browne. They are called training divisions by name. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Off-the-record diseussion. ) 

Suppose we decide that we want 175 air wings. Could the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force achieve this objective initially by writing a 
sufficient number of letters activating a sufficient number of wings to 
bring it to 175 wings? JT wish you would elaborate on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Technically. from the explanation we have had, I 
think he could. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would elaborate on the pros and cons of 
that matter. 

General Picurr. I would like to try. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Picrer. We have seen in the newspapers and other places 
references to wings which were paper wings or cardboard wings. You 
will have to put this progression to 143 wings into its time period. 
At the end of the war we had 270 wings. We went down to a low of 
46 wings and had been directed to go down to 42 wings. The fiscal 
1951 budget covered those proposed expenditures. 

From that very low and disheartening position there were pro- 
gressive increases which were financed through four supplemental 
appropriations. There were three supplemental appropriations in fis- 
cal year 1951 which brought us up from 64 groups to 79 groups to 84 
groups. Finally, in the 1952 budget it went to 95. 
~ Obviously, at the time that the money is appropriated to buy the 
things and the airplanes necessary, those are on paper or cardboard, 
because of the long lead time of the airplanes. Moving from 95 to 
143 wings would mean that all of those are in various stages of paper- 
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ness until the long lead time for procuring passes. You must have 
trained personnel and must produce the aircraft to equip and man 
them. 

So in any buildup you will have the older wings good and the newer 
ones getting progressively better, but you have to give this tremen- 
qous machine time to OTOW up. 

You said that you were shocked to find out the numbers that I gave 
you on the combat readiness of the various wings, but it is because 
you are picking the end of fiscal year 1953. The appropriations for 
fiscal year 1953 that were approved, will furnish aircraft for moderni- 
zation in fiscal year 1955, to be completed in 1956. Working back- 
ward, you see that today’s aircraft are the result of fiscal year 1951 
supplemental appropriations, in which we moved from the 64 wings 
to our present goal of 143 wings. It takes time. It takes a great 
deal of money. It takes a great deal of effort to make this trip. 

I do not think, if vou will relate it back to 1951, that our position 
should be shocking to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of which does not answer Mr. Mahon’s ques- 
tion, which was very simple: Could the Secretary of Defense by issu- 
ng orders activate 175 wings? The answer to that could very simply 
iave beer Ves.’ he could.” 

General ASENSIO. He could, but he would not. 
Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Mr. Mahon did not ask whether he would, 
but he just asked, “Could he?” 

General Asensio. The specific answer is he could: but he would 
not 

Mr. Scrivner. Under the definition of “activation” we have had he 
could. 

General Asensto. The reason he would not is that he would have 
to take into consideration the requirements as to bases, personnel and 
materiel in order to make a sensible picture of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely: but he could still activate them ? 

General Asensto. He could, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Asgensto. But he would not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, he would not. 

General Browne. May I speak there, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. This is a free and open discusison. 


i 
] 
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RELATION OF NUMBER OF WINGS TO WAR PLAN 


General Browne. The question of the number of wings is directly 
related tothe war plan. The war plan calls for a certain employment 
of aircraft organized into these packages, and that adds up to 148 
wings. That generates the requirement for the number of wings. 

When I publish this order activating a wing I do not do that just 
by the stroke of the pen. I am assured by the personnel people that 
the flow of personnel will meet this date. I am assured bv the logis- 
tics people that the equipment is en route there. It-is all under the 
program monitorship of General Picher, to see that all of these things 
flow through the right places at the right time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once again, getting back to the real definition that 
we have just had read in the discussion, we have had the answer, 
which would still be that it could be done. 
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Geueral Browne. It could be done. 

Mr. Scrivner. But as a matter of logic and common sense it could 
not be done. 

General Browne. King Canute could tell the ocean to quit rolling 
to the shores. 


ACTIVATION DOCUMENT 


Mr. Hruska. General, is this activation in a document which for- 
mally institutes the wing? 

General Browne. Requisitions from then on are automatic. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that a very involved document, on the order itself? 

General Browne. No, sir 

Mr. Hruska. Could you get us a copy for committee use here ¢ 

General Browne. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hrusx(. I do not presume it would be a military secret. 

Colonel McCurtistry. No, sir: it is unclassified. 

Mr. Hruska. We would kind of like to see what starts this business 
going 

Colonel McCuristy. Yes, sir. 

(Information was supplied to committee.) 


STATE ON COMBAT READINESS 


Mr. Mauon. I was not exactly exaggerating when I said IT was 
shocked at some of the testimony which shows the noncombat-readi 
ness of certain wings. I think perhaps Members of Congress generally 
ind the people generally have been led to believe that as of June 30, 
i953, we will have about 106 wings which will be combat-ready. I 
think the Congress and the e — v will be shocked if they have a way 
of finding out that that will be by no means the case. 

Under the January budget you were to have by the end of fiscal year 
1954 133 wings. but some of them would to some extent be cardboard 
Wings or paper wings. 

General Browne. That would always be the case, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be many of them which would be not much 
more than just paper / 


General Browne. | would say not. I think that was General 
Picher’s question, and he is in a position to answer; but I would like to 
nterject one thought. Che Chief of Staff has established avery high 


standard when he says, “This wing is combat-ready.” He has estab- 
lished quite a high standard, and that is the standard we are adhering 
io. Whether ] personally or any of us at the table would fight that 
ving at a Jesser standard than that is a question. I would be pre 
pared to say that they would be fought at a lesser standard than the 
“fully combat-ready” established by the C hief of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Under the revised Wilson budget how many wings 
would we have at the end of fiscal vear 1954? 

General Picuer. 110 wings. 

Mr. Manon. 110 wings? 

General Browne. Yes, sil 

Mr. Manon. Would they all be combat-ready, or would the same 
proportion of noncombat-readiness exist ¢ 

General Picuer. Some of those would be not trained and equipped 
to fight at the end of the year. I thmk probably the proportion of 
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those ready to fight of necessity would be higher, since the number 
brought into being during that year is so much smaller than the orig- 
inal program that ended at 133 wings. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but we are slowing down funds in this bill for 
subsequent aircraft deliveries to the extent of more than $3 billion, so 
that would have some effect. 

General Picuer. No, sir; I do not believe that the slowdown result- 
ing from the aircraft requested for fiscal year 1954 applies, since the 
aircraft to man these wings were covered in the fiscal years 1953 and 
earlier. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that that is a significant statement, because the 
airplanes which will be purchased from this budget would be delivered 
after fiscal year 1954, just like - airplanes we are using now were 
ee during World War II or shortly thereafter, or out of the 

1951 and 1952 budgets. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 


WAR PLANS 


Mr. Manon. As I understand it, our war plans have not been 
changed, and our war plans call for 143 wings; is that correct ? 

General Browne. That is my understanding. 

Manon. How does it make sense and how do vou defend 
lesser objective even as an interim program if our war plans call for 
a minimum of 143 wings? 

General Asensto. Sir, our purpose here is to support the revised 
budget which has been submitted in justification of the requirements 
for a 120-wing interim goal. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that isa response. I am not sure it is an answer. 
We will let it go at that. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it true, General, that as a result of this overall 
survey which is in contemplation one of the results thereof might be 
a change in the war plans? 

General Asrensio. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Would that be a partial explanation for Mr. Mahon’s 
question? After all, each cannot happen simultaneously. There has 
been, of course, a repeated designation of this 120-wing thing as an 
interim goal, awaiting the results of this overall survey and. study, 
which might consider: ‘ably result in a change in the war plans. 

General Asensio. Well, we are a part of the De yartment of Defense 
and we are acting in pursuance of directives issued to us, sir. 

General Browne. You might interject that at General Twining’s 
confirmation, when asked the direct question did he consider 143 
wings necessary for the defense of the United States, his answer was, 
“T do.” 

Mr. Hruska. He also answered that there would be a complete and 
thorough study and thorough survey of the entire situation, did he 
not, General ¢ 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I may interject, perhaps one of the reasons for 
the new goal of 120 wings was brought about by the discovery of 
some of the ver vy facts to which Mr. Mahon and I have referred this 
morning. 

General Asensto, I am not aware of that, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That would be a perfectly logical conclusion. 

General Picuer. Discovery by whom, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. By the new Secretaries and the new Secretary of 
Defense. ‘ 

General Picurer. We furnished this to them on a monthly basis, 
sir, for a period of years. 

Mr. Hruska. There was not much they could do about it until 
February. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force has never said much about it, and 
they have never made the disclosure heretofore. 

Mr. Hruska. And especially to this committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they had Mr. Mahon would not have been so sur- 
prised and shocked. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I can speak for myself as to my surprise and 
shock. Of course, 1 would not admit that I was so naive that I had 
thought all activated units were combat-ready, because I have heard 
the Army, in particular, for years talk about understaffed and under- 
trained divisions and so on, as well as training divisions. I have not 
assumed they were all combat-ready, but it had not quite dawned on 
me that they might possibly be little more than a twinkle in General 
Browne’s eye. 

Now, when we had 48 wings back in 1948 and 1949 and along in 
there, they were not combat-ready, were they ? 

General Picner. They were combat-ready on the equipment they 
had, sir, which was World War IT equipment. 

General Browne. I would take issue to the 48 wings. 

Mr. Manon. Is that correct ¢ 

General Browne. I think there were about 40 combat wings, not all 
of which were combat-ready. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be closer. 

General Brownr. I have heard the Chief of Staff refer to 29 combat 
wings in 1948. 

Colonel McCuristy. We can supply the information. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Twenty-nine wings of the forty-eight were combat-ready. 

General Asensio. We did have a very different situation then as dis- 
tinguished from the situation now, however, in that we were growing 
smaller instead of expanding. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Asensto. That makes a vast difference in the relative posi- 
tions in these two times. 

Mr. Manon. Someone has said for the record, as I recall it, that the 
degree of combat-readiness on the revised budget, from the standpoint 
of wings, would be substantially the same as the degree of combat- 
readiness on the 143-wing program. I was a little surprised at that, 
but I think the testimony, when it is printed and delivered, will show 
that by fiseal 1956 it has been testified to that the 143 wings would 
have been percentagewise just about as modern as the 120 wings will 
be under the revised program. 

General Picner. That statement I believe I made, sir; and I think 
it is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It is in your testimony, then ? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. But that would not be necessarily quite so applicable 
for the fiscal year 1954% 

General Picuirer. No; it would not, because the production schedules 
for the 143-wing program and for the 110-wing program are different. 


REDUCTION IN MANPOWER 


Mr. Manon. General Browne, you appeared before us as the Di- 

ector of Manpower and Organization before. 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I recall when you appeared before us a few years ago, 

vhen I was a little critical.” I stated that I could hardly see how 
vou could be a m: inpower expert, in view of the fact that you had been 

in that field of activity, in that specialized field, for so short atime. I 
believe it was probably 1 year or maybe 6 months at that time. You 
probably remember. 

General Browne. It was about 6 months, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It would appear that you are continuing in this 
manpower field. Of course, you are, no doubt, gaining experience. 

General Browne. Yes, sit 

Mr. Manion. I do not doubt but that you are a very capable and 
able officer. I have no desire to appear critical now, nor did I desire 
to be critical before on a person: al basis. 

Now, in your capacity as the Director in the field of manpower, are 
you learning many things about how to prune the civilian manpower 
requirements at various bases and so forth ? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

lr. Manon. Will you give us anexample? How are you managing 
to bri ing down the number of civilian employees at bases and so forth / 

General Browne. We have run several tests at various places. One, 
for instance, was in the motor-vehicle maintenance, where some of 
that work is done by civilians. We have been able by better scheduling 
and better procedures to effect substantial reductions. 

We have instituted a new procedure of supply throughout the Air 
Materiel Command in going to local purchase rather than keeping 

ems in the Air Force inventory which can be purchased locally from 
the civilians. Rather than having those in our supply system we are 
vetting those out of the supply system and going on to local purchase. 
We do not know exactly how many civilians we will save by doing 

ich operations. We have a pretty high goal to squeeze these people 
out, 

When I say they will go out of the supply system, some of them will 
have to come back into the accounting system, because there is going 

be dollar accounting for these things: but I think we can make 
substantial savings. 

Those are all procedures we are working on, to do things. 

Mr. Manion. If you should go to a base like Andrews or Wright- 
Patterson or Kelly or some such place and you should eall together 
all of the civilian employees and say, “Separate yourselves out here. 
I want to see what all of you are doing.” If you should do that to- 
day and if you should have done that 2 or 3 years ago, what differ- 
ence would you note? 

General Browne. I would say there would be about 10 percent re- 
duction today as compared to a year or two ago, proportional, i 
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the functional areas in which they are performing. Have we not 
effected about a 10-percent cut? 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. The thing you got lost in, though, 
is that at every base you move in your units and the workload is in- 
creased and all of that sort of thing. You would have to envision 
the old workload against the new, and see how the civilians end up 
proportionately. 

Mr. Manon. Your comment is pertinent, but if there were no sub- 
stantial changes of mission and so on you would have about a 10- 
percent cut? 

Colonel McCuristy. That is right. As is indicated here, sir, we 
propose about 22 releases per base average next year, in order to 
operate under these reduced objectives we have for ourselves. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think a 10-percent cut is sufficient to brag 
about. If you take a man who has three grown sons, they constitute 
his basic labor force along with the man himself, on the farm, shall 
we say. If one of them goes into the service he sustains a reduction 
of 25 percent in his labor force. If 2 of the sons go into service, he 
sustains a reduction of 50 percent in his labor force. 

I have argued with the Air Force and the Army and the Navy 
through the years that a better job could be done in reducing civilian 
personnel, I still am quite dissatisfied with the progress we have 
made, 


HISTORIANS 


Do you still have these historians at various bases, who are keeping 
the record of what is being done? 

Colonel McCuristy No, sir. Those are only at the command level. 
As you will recall, last year we showed you a TD on Connally Air 
korce Base, at which we had three historians. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel McCuristy. We now have one. I suppose under this 
reduction we are talking about in this presentation he will not be 
with us long, because we have to hit into the areas of indirect sup- 
port. We are trying to get back to all of the photographers and so 
on at the base level, making those additional duty jobs as much as we 
can. We have done that at a lot of the installations. 

We have to keep a small photographic laboratory at a base, to take 
pictures of the aircraft accidents, and to straighten out claims against 
the Government when we have somebody run into a car, or some- 
thing like that; but we are trying to “additional duty” those people, 
rather than to leave them in a primary mission. 

Mr. Manon. The argument was made that this was such a fantastic 
operation there that it was so important a day and night record should 
be kept of all that developed which might prove to be very helpful at 
some future time. 

General Asensio. There can be no question, Mr. Mahon, but that a 
visit by a member of this committee is a considerable occasion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. eR ral, did you have,a further comment ? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. You will remember that last year I had 
only been here 6 eather and I did not have the justifications by line 
and by position. 
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Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Browne. For the 399,000 civilians I was prepared to ae- 
fend under the budget submitted in January, I had that information, 
because we had a detailed review by every command, by every station, 
and by every line item: “What do these people do?” 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Browne. They justified to me and to the people who work 
for me what every one of these civilians did. I was prepared, but in 
10 days I cannot go back and call them all in and do that again. Iam 
confident that we are utilizing our civilians to the best degree possible. 

Now, in an Air Force of 960,000 military and 300,000 civilians, 
which is 1.2 million, roughly—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I will accept that figure of 300,000. 

General Browne (continuing). With 500 insté allations and going to 
700, I do not have the staff capacity and the people allotted to me to 
analyze what everybody is doing. We are trying to motivate the wing 
and base commanders to the maximum utilization of people on their 
bases. It just so happens that at Lubbock, Tex., the base commander 
there went to our school at George Washington for manpower man- 
agement training. He went back and he went to the Texas Technical 
University and he said, “I need help.” The professor of business ad- 
ministration at Texas Tech has helped that commanding officer estab- 
lish a manpower management training program at the base. 

When you go home this summer I recommend that you see what 
Texas Tech has done for this base. That is only one of many. 

We cannot impose the controls at the top to see that this man is 
utilized in the best place. We have to energize and motivate the com- 
manding officers. We think we are getting dramatic results. We are. 

We are instituting work-measurement programs and all of these 
things in repetitive jobs, where we think we can prove they are better 
by what we are doing. 

On 17 photographers, as you mention, I cannot justify that, but I 

‘an tell you how many historians were in the program. I cannot tell 
you how many historians are in this program, but it will be less. 

There will also be less economists and all of those things. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt right there. You may have been 
reading my mind, because I have been thinking of it so strongly in 
the last few minutes. I was going to suggest that if you would per- 
mit it I would. reduce the number from “316, 609 to 316.509, and tell 
you offhand where you could find the 100 to deduct, because the Air 
Force, according to our information, has 122 economists. 

Mr. Manon. But very little economy. 

Colonel McCurtsry. May I explain where these economists are 
working, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not now concerned where they are working. 
Even the Secretary’s Office only has 23. 

Colonel McCurisry. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may he too many. The Army has 34. The 
Navy has none. 

Colonel McCurisry. Right, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The Corps of Engineers, with all the problems that 
it has to surmount, only has 38, which is probably too many. But 
the Air Force has 122. We could cut that down to at least 22. That 
would reduce this figure in your request to 316,509, instead of § 316,609. 
Would that not be fe: isible, General ? 

General Browne. If we should cut out that economist per se. I 
believe that the term “economist,” like the term “historian” is a mis- 
nomer. We looked into the historian business quite extensively. He 
is not an historian, a man writing up history of the James Connally 
Air Force Base, which was the question we had last year. He was 
more of a statistician. He was down in the flying training Air Force. 
The headquarters is at Waco. He was compiling records of proce- 
dures for training, and the number of students trained versus the 
permanent party ‘and instructors, and methods and so on. 

I wish we had the information now. If that information had been 
kept during World War II and we had thai information now I am 
sure that if we could digest all of that we would be in a better position 
in many of our operations, because many mistakes were made and re- 
corded, as to what not to do. Because we do not have those histories 
we are making those same mistakes. 

Mr. ScrivNer. What about the economists? You kind of slipped 
over them. 

General Browne. Where are the economists used ? 

Colonel McCurisry. The economists, sir, are used in the purchasing 
and contracting for all of our equipments. They are mostly found in 
the industry and purchasing angle of this thing. 

There, again, they are not really economists, but they are people 
who have been trained in economy and business management, with 
a knowledge of how to buy today and not buy tomorrow in foodstuffs 
and things of that sort. 

Actus ally, with regard to those people, if we had the prerogative of 
changing their names it might help. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Quartermaster Corps procures the greater por- 
tion of foodstuffs. I assume that in the sum of 34 economists for the 
Army some of them must be in the Quartermaster Corps, if that is 
what they are used for. 

Colonel McCuristy. That is right, sir. They are. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are doing the food procuring, in the Army 
side they only have 34. 

Colonel Mc ‘CHRIST y. Our people are doing it for aircraft parts, and 
all that procuring. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have all of that cranked out by machine, as to 
what you need and what the price is going to be. 

General Asensio. There is a great deal of rationalization which is 
required. I believe, Mr. Scrivner, you would find that if we categori- 
cally eliminated those individuals who happened to have the ill for- 
tune to be classified as “economists” the next question which would 
be directed to the Air Force is why we were not performing the func- 
tions for which we had established their positions. 

Mr. Manon. Have you finished, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not had any satisfactory answer yet. 

General Asensto. We can furnish an answer, but I doubt that any- 
body here can give you the functions which are delineated in the job 
sheets of any one of these individuals. 
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Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, Mr. Mahon has pointed out the experi- 
ence which General Browne has had. That was one of the reasons I 
felt quite sure he was going to be able to accomplish this program of 
2 2-percent reduction without any difficulty. Maybe if Mr. Mahon 
would go along with me and we would reduce this number to 300,000 it 
would give him a little more incentive. 

General Asensto. We need no more incentive, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Of that kind, particularly. 

Mr. Manon. If it were possible to substitute 120 economizers for 
the 120 economists it would probably be a good thing. 

I could not agree with you any more on your statement, General 
\sensio, that there is no one here present in the room at this time who 
could give us an ample justification for these economists because, of 
course, we have not had it. I think it would be well to supply the 
committee with a statement about these economists, because appar- 
ently we are all in a fog as to just what they are doing, and why the 
\ir Force has these 122 economists, who have been injected into the 
liseussion here by the chairman. 

(The information follows :) 

The original budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 reflected the following num- 
ber of civilian positions as economist, and were distributed as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1952 1953 1954 

Aircraft and related procurement (Air Materiel Command 120 114 | 117 
Sc alihes a saeaih aenmeiaihiia 

D mental 4 0 1 1 

Cor ental Air Com 1 1 1 1 

Air Uni it 1 1 1 

A fateriel Con nd 3 3 | 3 

me wtivi 2 2 2 

Total o . . - a Ts 122 125 


As of June 2, 1953, the civilian on-board strength in this category was 117, 


as follows: 


Aircraft and related procurement (Air Materiel Command) = RS» | 

Maintenance and operation: 
Air University— 1 
Air Materiel Command_ a 24 d 3 
Total its . a ov ne 


All other positions listed above have been abolished. 
These positions are being utilized as follows: 


AIR UNIVERSITY 


Professor of economics (1): The resident college of the USAF Institute of 
Technology, Wright Patterson Air Force Base, has one of its functions the devel- 
opment of a plan of education and the provision of classroom and laboratory 
instruction in the academic field of industrial administration. 

This position is established for the purpose of providing USAF officers with an 
understanding of economic principles and their relationship to industrial ad- 
ministration in order that they may effectively and creditably represent the 
Air Force in its relation with industry. 


ATR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Food Service supervisors (3): These positions carry the civil-service title, 


series 493 of food service economist, they are in fact food-service technicians. 
The term “economist” in the civil service title pertains to home economics and is 
concerned with the specialty of nutrition, dietetics, food handling, etc. 
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Economist (2): Supervisor and assistant supervisor of the Economics Unit of 
the Statistics and Analysis Branch, Industrial Resources Division. They direct 
the accomplishment of studies having national economic implications such as the 
effect of the future machine building industry resulting from the maintenance 
and utilization of Air Force reserve machine tools and production equipment. 
Now, in general, these studies have important economic significance in the re 
lationship of the materiel requirements of the Air Force program to the general 
productive capacity of the national economy. This individual directs the ac 
compiishment of basic economic research which includes analysis of the fol 
lowing fators: 

1. Economic stability. 

2. Concentration diversification in the field of aeronautical industry. 
3. Overhead cost. 

{. Dispersal of industry for security against attack. 

5. Material availability 

6. Labor economics such as markets, ete. 

They are also required to make or direct studies of the financial conditions 
of individual corporations or companies from the point of view of corporate 
structure, capitalization, effective utilization of resources, cost of pro‘luction, 
operation efficiency and such other things as analyzing the economic aspect of 
subcontracting in the interest of national defense. 

Industrial planning specialists and industrial specialists (111): These posi 
tions are not economists in the true sense of the word. These specialists are 
engaged in both the industrial planning phase and the implementation of the 
Air Materiel Command procurement mission. These positions fall into one of 
the following 8 types of duties: 

1. Insure the availability of materials for contractors and that they are used 
to the best advantage from the standpoint of efficient utilization of critical and 
strategic materials. Initiate programs to effect use of substitute materials in 
}roblem areas of critical strategic material and insure the proper choice of 
material regarding the type and usage considerations. The purpose of this posi 
tion under this first example is to establish a conservation program to reduce or 
eliminate waste by improvement in methods of manufacturing, develop effective 
systems of ordering material from inventory to production by proper emphasis 
on acute areas of availability, and initiate an effective reclamation, salvage, 
segregation, and disposal of scrap materials. Trains other Air Force procure 
ment personnel in the methods and procedures for conducting production and 
material utilization studies in Air Force contractor plants, to correct such things 
as malutilization and hoarding of strategic and critical materials. 

2. Review the progress reports of work being performed at facilities for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not work is being accomplished in accord- 
ance with established completion schedules. He maintains the followup on 
facilities expansion programs and checks such factors as weather conditions, 
inability to get labor, inability to obtain needed materials, and to determine if 
delays in schedules are justified. Advises on administrative matters pertaining 
to construction engineering and on technical matters which include the design 
and preparation of plans and specifications and estimates for buildings. 

3. The industrial specialist represents the aircraft production reso vc es avrency 
in developing plans, methods, and procedures for accomplishing implementation 
and directing the industrial allocation of Apra—B ground support production 
program. He must determine the critical items involved and initiate plans 
and procedures for the implementation of new schedules or reschedules or alloca 
tion action. Determines relative urgency for these “‘B” production needed by the 
armed services as issued by the Munitions Board. He analyzes and recommends 
the cessation of industrial allocation after a critical production period has 
passed. He must to the fullest extent insure staple evaluation to insure acceler- 
ated production through the maximum utilization of available facilities and 
equipment by aircraft and allied aeronautical production producers and 


contractors. 
DEGREE OF REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. It just seems to me that you are going to have to de- 
velop new techniques to reduce the civilian employees at the individual 
bases, including the auxiliary installations such as the Pentagon. A 
10-percent cut does not seem to me to be at all adequate. 
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We at one time had quite a chart presented to us. General Browne, 
I do not rememmber who submitted it to us, but it showed a break- 
down of all the different types of jobs and things in these different in- 
stallations. It was very helpful and very interesting. 

Of course, our old hearings will show that type of information, 
which was given, I think, for ‘the Air Force and I know for the Army. 

There are just so many things that do not enter very directly into 
the matter of the combat readiness of the units. It seems to me that 
with the demand for economy, which is a just demand, and in the 
pinch of high taxes, we have to get more for the defense dollar. If 
we are going to get more we have to do more of the things such as 
you say you are doing at Lubbock, for which I applaud you. I think 
it is a very good thing. 

General Asensio. Mr. Mahon, you have twice mentioned the fact 
that you consider that 10 percent would in effect be a token reduction 
and not enough. On this question of degree there must be some meas- 
ure of the degree, which I feel sure is overstated when you mention a 
specific 10 percent. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite comprehend what your point is. 

General Asensto. My point is this, sir: That we are making constant 
efforts to obtain more production from our manpower. We have had 
some success. We have made considerable reductions in our civilian 
manning and I believe that there does not exist any record of mal- 
function or malperformance to the extent that would warrant any 
further reduction to what I consider to be a large proportion of 
10 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you have to have certain maintenance personnel 
and you have to have certain blue-collar workers. I understand that 
the percentage of blue-collar workers is greater than the percentage of 
the white-collar workers in one Military Establishment. 

General Browne. Yes, si 

Mr. Manon. You have — have these airplanes ready to fly, and you 
cannot reduce your standards of efficiency in the maintenance and 
operation of aircraft. However, when the demand comes for c utting 
down the doing of certain things in households and businesses, by rea- 
son of shortages of funds, people usually find a way todo it. I rather 
doubt that the officials of the Department of Defense have gotten down 
to the real determination that they are going to call the boys together, 
so to speak, and just cut out a lot of things which might be desirable 
but which are not absolutely necessary to the ongoing buildup of the 
Air Force and the Army and the Navy. Something more shocking 
than a 10 percent cut is going to be necessary, in my opinion. 

General Browne. They have had that, sir. The next time you are 
out visiting a base, just ask them my reputation. It is not an envi- 
able one. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you mean reputation or appellation ? 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going into my category now. 

Mr. Manon. You have to cut out doing things which have been 
previously done. 

General Browne. Yes, sir; they have been given that directive. 
Furthermore, we are putting more controls on, and not just saying, 
“Here is a number of men and here is your mission; now you accom- 
plish your mission.” They will cut out what they do not want to do 
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and they will do some of the things they do want todo. We are now 
putting on controls which get right down into the functional areas. 
We say, “ You may only use X percent in the security area. You may 
use Y percent in the administration area.” That is a standard that 
we give to them. They may deviate from this standard. We can 
take the very easy illustration of motor vehicle maintenance. We 
know that probably it takes more men to maintain a truck at Thule 
than it takes to maintain a truck at Lackland Field in Texas. But we 
establish this standard and we give it to them as a package. They 

then have to come back, if they need more people at X base, and ask 
for them. We will let them deviate from the norm, but they must 
justify it to us. 

This is a control we are imposing on them, which is going to get 
right down to the heart of the commanders. With these very tight 
ceilings, we are going to have to take from the commanders certain 
pre rogatives they have had. He will argue. We will say: “This is 
guidance ; ; this is not taking your prerogatives away. 

As General Dau explained, at AMC “they rate depot versus depot. 
This rating system will go out all over the Air Force. It is going. 


METHODS UTILIZED IN DETERMINING CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon, In determining how many civilians you need, do you 
formulate techniques and standards at the top, or do you go down to 
the base and ask these people: “How many people do you have to 
hive to run this base?” Does the number come from the bottom 
up or does the number originate more or less at the top ? 

General Browne. The number comes from the bottom up. Only 
that man at that base knows his workload. We do not have infinite 
wisdom sitting in the Pentagon to say exactly what his workload is. 
He says: “This is my workload. These are the numbers of people, 
bodies, or manpower I require.” ‘That is a composite figure. It is 
not related to military or civilian. We then break that down and 
give him the military in his table of organization. Where we can 
use civilians, we like to use civilians, because in general I think the 
civilian is much cheaper than the man in uniform, because you can 
go out and hire these civilians in the trade at the skill level you want. 

To get the military man you must recruit him, induct him, give 
him indoctrination training, and give him technical training up to 
that skill level which is necessary, for which you may hire the civilian. 
You save all of that money which is spent in indoctrination and 
training. 

Therefore, we treat the workload as a manpower package, putting 
in the military where we have to have military for security reasons or 
for overseas rotation reasons or combat reasons. All of the other 
jobs, theoretically, could be filled by civilians or WAF. If we could 
get the WAF, we would prefer to have them. 


NEED FOR BETTER UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Manon. General, I do not minimize the difficulties of your job 
and the jobs of those who work with you. I frankly admit I could 
not do the job if i were sitting in your chair. But the discouraging 
thing is this: In an effort to get more for the defense dollar we 
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reduce the number of dollars. But the testimony is clear that in 
reducing the number of dollars we do not necessarily get more 
efficiency. We may get less efficiency. What you do when we make 

big cut out of your dollars is that you just reprogram, you revise 
your goals and objectives, and you proceed under the same, general 
overall pattern in spending the smaller sum that you would have 
followed in spending the larger sum. Generally that has been the 
effect. 

By cutting down appropriations even to the extent of billions of 
dollars we have not necessarily achieved substantial economies. That 
was testified to here, General Asensio. I believe 

General Asrnsto, It was testified that a major dollar change must 
be accompanied by a major program change, but it was not testified 
to in the same terms you have used here. It is the Air Force objective 
to make constant progress toward improvement in utilization of man- 
power. There is a tendency to believe that the manpower costs rep- 
resent a great deal more of the “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation than they actually do. When we consider the numbers of 
people in the “Maintenance and operations” appropriations, the sal- 
aries paid to them, and the costs attendant. upon the as duty 
and per diem, when we consider they are required to travel, and con- 
sider even the travel costs themselves, we find that that is a very minor 
portion of the estimate. So when a major dollar cut is assessed we 
cannot adjust the program in minor dollar areas. It must be an 
overall program adjustment. . 

Mr. Manion. Well, if we can ever come to the point where the com- 
mittee a id the Coneoress and the people are generally convinced— 
although, of course, there will be some exceptions—that a good job 
is being done in handling civilian and military manpower it would 
be relatively simple to conduct hearings and relatively simple to get 
the necessary money from the Congress and the taxpayers; but as it 
is now the people are obsessed with the idea, correctly or not, that so 
much of the money appropriated for defense does not actually buy 
defense. 

General Asensto. Nobody is more aware of this particular situation 
than we are ourselves. We in the Air Force certainly desire to dem- 
onstrate through every act, deed, and utterance that we have improved 
and are managing our business to the extent that you can repose your 
complete trust in our continuing to do so. It is a very difficult field 
to demonstrate by virtue of the fact that in such a large organization 
there must always be exceptions, and the exceptions seem to receive 
the greatest publicity. 

Mr. Manion. That iscorrect. I agree with that. 

General Asensto. On the other hand, I know that there has been 
continuing progress, and I hope that we will find the means for mak- 
ing the demonstration which will make everyone aware of that fact. 

Mr. Manon. You could supply to the committee and for the record, 
if requested, a general breakdown of the categories of your civilian 
employees? The number of civilian employees is approximately a 
certain amount? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Colonel McCurisry. By budget project, sir? 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Colonel McCuristy. Yes, sir; I have it here. 

Mr. Manon. You have it there? 

Colonel McCuristry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has a copy of this been delivered to the committee ? 

Colonel McCuristy. No, sir; we just got it printed and it just came 
in here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What does this tabulation mean? It says “Distribu- 
tion by budget project. Regular, full time USAF civilian employees,” 
and then project 184, 191, and so forth. Is that throughout the entire 
Department of the Air Force ? 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. The next page shows by command 
the total civilians. 

Mr. Manon. You do not show here, do you, the number of econo- 
mists and the number of photographers and the number of stenogra- 
phers and the number of people in public relations and all that kind of 
busine SS. do you 4 

Colonel McCurisry. We do not have that under this program, be- 
cause, as we said, we had 10 days to change our entire concept. 

General Browne. We did have it, sir. 

Colonel McCurisry. We did have it, si 

Colonel McCuristry. We had it under the January budget. 

Mr. Manon. You had it under the January budget ? 

Colonel McCnrisry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is a kind of jumbled-up affair. 

Colonel McCurisry This was considerably reduced: about 100,000 
or so below the January presentation for civilians. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTINUITY THROUGH CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mauon. Do you have a civilian deputy, General Browne? 

General Browne. I have a civilian deputy. He is up in Alaska 
today establishing a work-measurement system in the Alaskan Air 
Depot, to see how many people we need in Alaska. 

Mr. Manon. Is thi acsistant a civilian with many years of service? 

come Brow NE. He | Was had quite a bit of ser ice, sir. He was in 

» Bureau of the Budget before the war. He has been working in this 
te about 3 years now. 
Mr. Manon. That sounds reasonable. 

General Browne. He isa very competent and qualified man. IT have 
a lot of faith in him. TI would not want to take issue with you about the 
civilians preserving continuity. I believe you must have a sprinkling 
of military tot ranslate the requirements of the field to these numbers. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I think there is a place for both the civilians and 
the military in this field. But we ought to really develop a high 
degree of efficiency among our top civilian people in the Pentagon in 
the field of procurement and manpower management. I am not too 
much impressed when good people like Dr. Hanna come in to tell us 
about manpower. I think all of these things are interesting, but these 
new people who come in here overnight do not know enough about it, 
nor can they learn enough about it in the space of a few months to be 
of maximum assistance to the Department. We need people who stay 
there for a period of years, just like the staff members of this com- 
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mittee and just like the members of the committee. If you are on 
the committee for years you begin to gradually learn something about 
it. But you do not learn much in a year about this farflung Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

General Browne. We have quite a continuity. In Dr. Hanna’s office 
they have civilians who have been there for years 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that would, of course, make it pos- 
sible for Dr. Hanna to give better service. 

General Browne. He leans heavily on them. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes that is a handicap, because they have 
preconceived ideas. 

General Browne. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say, General, that your testimony is 
most interesting and I applaud you for your determined efforts for 
the cause of efficiency and economy in the Department of the Air 
For 

General Browne. I do hope you will look at that program at the 
Air Force base out there. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I want to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. General Browne, your presentation has covered all 
of the civilian personnel requirements of the Air Force? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. And you have made available to the committee a 
further analysis of the figures set out in your general presentation. 

At this point in the record we shall include page 1 of this docu- 
ment, which shows the distribution of these civilian employees among 
the various projects for which funds are requested by the Air Force. 
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Distribution by budget project—Regular, full-time USAF civilian employees 


3 Estimated Estimated 
Appropriation and project strength, trength, 
June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 


Aircraft and related procurement: 


184 Mobilization planning and administration 114 164 

191 Procurement and production administration 13, 587 15, 547 

otal 13, 701 15, 711 
Acquisition and construction of real property 





Acquisition and construction, continental United States 40) 
Maintenance and operations 
81, 440 





431 Depot maintenance ? 
432 Depot supply 43,415 42, 495 
136 Disposition of deceased personnel 30) 32 
438 Base maintenance and operation 35, 004 35, 387 
443 Schools and training r 5, 652 5, 465 
448 Base maintenance and operations 26, 188 26, 740 
458 Base maintenance and operations 72, 042 61, 161 
468 Base maintenance and operations 12, 278 12, 842 
473 Education and training +4 34 
4177 Medical administration 302 ) 
4178 Maintenance and operations of medical] treatment factlities 5, 935 61 
481 Command administratior 17, 950 17, 891 
483 Air attaché offices 368 74 
484 Air mission offices and Inter-American relations 47 50 
485 International projects 9 ) 
489 Headquarters USAF directed projects 92 123 
Total ee 299, O81 290, 314 

Research and development 

690 Laboratory operations a“ 9, 141 10, 584 
Grand total... ._. ne J ; ot bese 1 321, 963 | 2316, 609 


For comparative purposes, includes 21,060 German nationals. 
2 Includes 11,551 German nationals 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition thereto we shall insert the second page 
of this document, which shows the distribution of these civilian em- 
ployees by commands and other activities. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Distribution by command—Regular, full-time USAF civilian employees 


Estimated Estimated 
Command strength, strength, 


Tune 30,1953 Tune 30, 1954 


Alaskan Air Command_. 

Air Defense Command 

Air Finance Division 

Air Materiel Command. 

Air Proving Ground Command 
Air Research and Development Command_. 
Air Training Command 

Air University 

Caribbean Air Command 
Continental Air Command 

Far East Air Force 
Headquarters Command 
Headquarters USAF ‘ 
Military Air Transport Service--.- 
Northeast Air Command 
Security Service 

Strategic Air Command 

Special Activities 

Tactical Air Command 

USAF, Europe 





Total. ; : : ; come 321, 963 


1 For comparative purposes includes 21,060 German nationals, 
3 Includes 11,551 German nationals. 
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Funps ror PayMENT OF SALARIES 


Mr. Scrivner. One statement is still needed to give us the complete 
picture, if you have it. What is the monetary figure? How many 
dollars out of this budget will be required to pay for these 316,609 
civilian employees / 

General Asensio. The dollars reflected for the payment of salaries 
in this budget are $1,145,708,355. The man-years are 312,915. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. The committees will stand adjourned 
until 1: 30. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


LoGIsTICAL SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

HUGH 0. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

COL. EDMUND D. LYNCH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR OPERATIONS, 
DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. CHARLES N. BARCHARD, DEPUTY FOR STOCK CONTROL, SUP- 
PLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. DAVID E. DANIEL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF TRANSPORTATION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. S. V. SZAPIEL, CHIEF, PRINTING PROCUREMENT BRANCH, 
PUBLISHING DIVISION, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR FORCE 

HUGH C. MUNRO, CHIEF, MORTUARY AND GRAVES REGISTRATION 
BRANCH, GENERAL SUPPLY AND SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
FORC 

COL. S. C. LOMBARD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL AND SUPPORT 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. GREGORY J. HOBBS, DEPUTY CHIEF, MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. DONALD M. MORSE, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

VIRGIL L. STICKA, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS FUNDS BRANCH, DI- 
RECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, HEADQUARTERS, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

SANFORD R. MAUTNER, BUDGET ANALYST, PLANS AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

WILLIAM VAN CLEVE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume its hearings. 

What is the first program we will take up this afternoon, General 
Asensio ? 

General Asensto. The first program for consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man, is progrem 430, “Logistical support.” 
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General Dau, of the Air Materiel Command, has itn opening state- 
ment which we would like to present. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 
Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record pages 56 
and 57 of the just ifications, 
(The tables referred to follow :) 
PROGRAM 430: LoGIsTicaL Support 


Obligation . by proje cl 





Project Titk 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
number 
(1) (2 3 (4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
431 De pot maintenance $358, 639, 931 $458, 289 000 $574, 242 O00 
432 | Depot supply operations 135, 282, 638 164, 887, 000 158, 618, 000 
433 | Distribution’ of materiel other than first dx stina 
tion 179, 820, 479 194, 607, 000 172 5, 000 
434 | Printing ind reproduction 20, 453, 90 18, 274, OOO 17, 785, 000 
136) Di position of deceased personne] 1, 769, 505 1, 806, 000 143, 000 
438 Base maintenance and op rations 156, 592, 6R¢ 171, 610, 000 177, 877. 000 
439 | Major repairs and minor construction 11, 620, 33 15, 199, 800 7, 459, 000 
Total direct ob] gations 864, 179, 474 1, 024, 672,800 | 110, 847, 000 
REIMRURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
431 Depot m aintenance 1, 970, 905 8, 570, 000 15, 603, 000 
432 | Depot s 1p; ly operations 187, 353 735, 000 1, 382, 000 
433 | Distribution’ of n ateriel other than first lestina- 
tion 12, 555 75, 000 277, 000 
134 | Printing ind reproduction 282, 40 215, 000 215. 000 
456 Disposition of dec: ise 1 personne] 0 0 0 
438 Base maintenance ind operations 1, 261, 090 1, 317, 000 1, 335, 000 
439 | Major repairs and minor construction 0 0 
lotal reimbursabk obligations 4, 414, 309 10, 912, 000 18, 812, 000 
otal obligations 868, 593, 783 1, 035, 584. 800 1, 129, 659. 000 


GENERAL STATEM EN' 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; bud- 
g#et program 430 entitled “Logistical Support” covers depot mainte- 
hance and supply functions. distribution of supplies and equipment, 
printing and reproduction, disposition of deceased personnel. main- 
fenance and operation of logistical installations, and major repairs 
and minor construction for logistical] installations, 

Project 431, “Depot maintenance.” provides for depot maintenance 
of aircraft, vehicles, and other equipment. This work is performed 
in Overseas areas and at depots located in the United States. Our 
operations in this field are patterned as closely as possible after those 
of commercial] industry in an attempt to gain maximum efficiency. 

Project 432 provides funds for depot supply operations. This 
covers the receipt, storage, issue and control of materiel. Our stock 
control function includes maintenance of stock records, reporting in- 
ventories, computing stock levels, editing requisitions, and determin 
ing reorder requirements. Included in this is periodic inspection of 
materiel which is in storage, technical order compliance, and treating 
and packaging to prevent corrosion. 
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Project 433 provides funds for commercial transportation of ma- 
terial from depots, from the Army and Navy and other agencies. It 
also covers transportation of personnel and materials transported 
by the Military Sea Transport Service. This project covers trans- 
portation other than first destination. Commercial shipments are 
made by rail, highway, waterway, and parcel post. 

Project 434 provides funds for printing done for the Air Force 
by the Government Printing Office, and commercial sources when 
properly authorized. Some examples of our printing requirements 
performed by commercial sources are our technical publications and 
parts lists which are illustrated. 

Project 436 provides funds for care and disposition of remains 
of deceased Air Force personnel. Also included are the travel ex- 
penses of escorts accompanying remains to place of interment. The 
bulk of the expenses in this project cover care of Air Force dead 
in the zone of the interior. 

Project 438 includes funds for base maintenance and operations 
of logistical installations. These installations are located in the zone 
of interior and overseas. The expenses include plant security, main- 
tenance of buildings and grounds, personnel services, and all house- 
keeping functions. Also included are funds for rentals, utilities and 
communications services. Pay-as-you-go costs in Germany are in- 
cluded in this project. 

Project 439 includes funds for major repairs and minor construc- 
tion at logistical installations. This covers repairs to hangars, shops, 
warehouses, barracks, and utility systems. Most of our logistical 
support installations are located on airfields and repairs are also re- 
quired to keep the runways and navigational facilities in operating 
condition. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we go into the individual projects, General 
Dau, will you define “depot maintenance” ? 

General Dav. It is an order of maintenance requirement above and 
beyond that which can be done in the field by the using organizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could it be described as major repairs and major 
overhaul ? 

General Dav. Yes. I think that would be a very proper 
description. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a question that arises in connection with 
depot maintenance. It is largely a matter of policy. There are in 
this country a great many private concerns engaged in aircraft repair 
that have rather large sums invested. They have accumulated ex- 
perience. They have built up payrolls only to find too often the con- 
tracts which they had expected under an announcement which in- 
dicated there would be more use made of private industry to do the 
major repairs of aircraft and vehicles have not been carried out as 
was anticipated. 

How much of this work will be done by private contract ? 

General Dav. Our emphasis is on the depots and then doing as 
much as possible by private contract. I do not have the exact sta- 
tistics. I do not have the quantity dollarwise. 
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General Asrnsto. The details will be presented in the projects. We 
have, for instance, in 431 a specific indication of that portion of the 
work to be done in Air Force depots and that portion to be done by 
contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will discuss that matter in connection with 431. 


INVENTORY REPORTING 


Project 432, “Depot supply operations,” you have discussed gen- 
erally. In it you discuss your stock-control function and the fact 
that there is a required inventory reporting. How far down does 
this go? Does the inventory go below the stocks in the depot ? 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far down does it go? 

General Dav. The Air Force has a worldwide stock balance and 
consumption report which is compiled by every base in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you would expect to find included in these in- 
ventories everything that is on the shelf in any unit? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION OTHER THAN FIRST DESTINATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 433—and again this is a matter of policy and 
that is the reason the inquiry is being directed to you—you state this 
project includes the cost of transportation of personnel and materials 
transported by the Military Sea Transport Service. 

Is there any provision made for any reimbursement to MATS for 
the transportation of either personnel or materials by the Military 
Air Transport Service, comparable to the transfer of funds to the 
Military Sea Transport Service? 

General Dav. No, sir. That is worked on a different basis. There 
is an allocation to each of the services for MATS transport. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state that this project covers transportation 
other than first destination. 

Where are the funds included for transportation to first destina- 
tion, which is usually a depot, is it not ? 

General Dav. Not necessarily. Usually, it is the depots. They 
are included in the projects for which funds are provided to purchase 
material. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when we discuss procurement, whether it is a 
plane or anything else, the transportation to first destination is in- 
cluded in that price? 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 


USE OF PARCEL POST 


Mr. Scrivner. You state also that use is made of parcel post. The 
impression is prevalent that all Government agencies can use the 
post office by frank. Is that true of the Air Fore ef 

General Dav. It is not true in toto. I believe someone else had 
better answer that specifically. 
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ESCORTS TO ACCOMPANY REMAINS OF DECEASED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Whoever covers 433 will cover that. 

Again, this is a matter of policy, so I addressed the question to you, 
General Dau—how many escorts are used by the Air Force to accom- 
pany the remains of deceased members of the Air Force? 

General Dav. One escort, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Define what is meant by “logistical installations.” 

General Dav. Logistical installations are those primarily engaged 
in depot supply and maintenance activities as distinguished from 
those engaged primarily in operations, training, or research and 
development. 


Dreror MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. We will turn now specifically to project 431, “Depot 
maintenance.” 
All right, Colonel Lynch, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Lynen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
project provides funds required to support the worldwide depot level 
maintenance for which the Air Force has maintenance responsibility. 

Depot level maintenance is performed on equipment which is 
damaged or worn to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of 
the using organization to restore it to useful operation. This level 
of maintenance is performed by Air Force depots and commercial 
contractors. Depots located in the United States are manned by 
civil-service personnel while overseas depots are manned primarily 
with military personnel augmented by civilian labor. Depot opera- 
tion will be limited generally to a 1-shift, 40-hour week in order to 
provide additional capacity for mobilization in a multishift operation. 

During fiscal year 1953, the Air Force depot maintenance system 
was composed of 8 air materiel area depots and 4 specialized depots in 

the Zone of the Interior. These were located at Middletown, Pa.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Ogden, Utah; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; San Antonio, Tex.; San Bernardino, Calif.; and Macon, Ga. 
Aircraft storage sites were operated at Pyote, Tex., and Tuscon, Ariz., 
while specialized depot maintenance operations were conducted at 
Rome, N. Y., and Dayton, Ohio. In the overseas areas, depots were 
maintained at Alconbury, Brize Norton, and Burtonwood, in Eng- 
land; Chateauroux and Saint Nazaire, in France; Erding, Germany ; 
and Nouasseur, Morocco. Depots were also maintained at Elmendorf, 
Alaska; Clark Air Force Base, Philippines; and Tachikawa, Japan. 
These same installations will comprise the depot system for main- 
tenance operations in fiscal year 1954. 

The depot workload requirement is based on specific requirements 
programed to be accomplished in the depots. The contractual work- 
load requirement has been determined from considerations of econ- 
omy, Air Force capabilities to maintain the equipment, and avail- 
ability of commercial resources. 

During fiscal year 1953 considerable effort has been expended in 
an effort to reduce dollar costs. Initial suecess has already been ac- 
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complished in eliminating nonessential work in some areas. Examples 
of acc got ne nts are indic ated as follows: 
(1) Inthea “a of aircraft overhaul the concept of “inspect and re- 


pair as necessary” has been developed to replace the production line 
concept of “replace anything doubtful.” 

(2) In the case of engine overhauls minor repair equipment has 
been made available to selected Air Force wings. As a result more 
minor engine repairs will be accomplished by field personnel. This 
will have a resultant effect in providing more engine time between 
major overhauls. 

(3) Action has been taken to reduce the quantity of reparable com- 
ponents shipped to our depots. More checking and testing will be 
done by using organizations. On investigation, it has been deter- 
mined that sometimes this equipment, in the accessor y and electronic 
fields particularly, has required only minor adjustments prior to con- 
tinued use by the using activity. In some cases, in the past, equip- 
ment of this type has been damaged during shipment to the depot, 
and thus had etiected an unnecessary workload on our depot system. 
By reason of action taken to correct this procedure the requirement 
for accessory and electronic equipment maintenance has been reduced 
from actual 1952 experience. 


EFFECT OF COS's' REDUCTION ON ESTIMATE 


Sir, if I may, 1 would like to outline in a little more detail what 
these cost reductions mean to us in this budget estimate. 
Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 


OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


Colonel Lyncu. The first case cited is the overhaul of complete air- 
craft. We sometimes refer to this as IRAN, which means “inspect 
and repair as necessary. 

General Brandt of our maintenance engineering directorate has 
been very energetic in developing a system of austere repairs on air 
craft. We have found we have been doing a production-line type of 
job in this repair business which in some cases had us replacing parts 
that did not need to be replaced. Further, at his direction, we have 
developed a number of technical order amendments and changes, 
and through field investigations have been able to extend the time 
interval between overhaul on many of the component parts of our air 
craft. We found it is safe to extend the life of these components, and 
as we learn more about additional components we will extend their 
life, also. This has resulted, in this 1954 estimate, in the average 
repair cost per aircraft being reduced by 30 percent over the estimate 
submitted in the fiscal year 19: 53. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the number of aircraft you have in the Ain 
Force that should amount to a rather substantial figure. 

Colonel Lyncu. It does, sir. It is going to save the Air Force a 
lot of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be your first guess? 

Colonel Lyncn. Indications are that of those aircraft scheduled 
to be repaired in our depots, the savings would be on the order of 
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$23 million. I should call that a cost reduction actually because it is 
a new concept of doing a job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who did you say developed this program ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Major General Brandt. 

Mr. Scrivner. Offhand I would say the general and his staff ought 
to be commended on bringing about this program and the resultant 
savings, because if we multiply these activities we find that we are 
picking up not big chunks all at once, but we are picking up a lot 
of little chunks that will pretty soon fill the bucket. One drop of 
water will not fill the bucket, but if you get enough you will soon 
have the bucket full. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF REPARABLES 


Colonel Lynon. I think there are two other projects worth men- 
tioning. There is the matter of reducing the number of reparables 
at our depots. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should be substantial. 

Colonel Lyncn. It is. This concept has been dubbed “Project 
Bench Check.” It means instead of sending a generator or some 
other component back to a depot for overhaul it will be checked by 
personnel in the field. They find in many cases that they can send it 
back tothe activity for continued use. This concept was conceived 
first by the 2d Air Force, I believe, and the Air Materiel Command 
has picked up the ball, and we hope to implement this project very 
stre snuously in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be your estimate on the savings to be 
achieved there, or has it had a long enough time yet to jell? 

Colonel Lyncn. It has not had a long enough time yet, perhaps, 
to jell, but we have reduced our costs based on calendar year 1952 
operations to the extent of $21,861,000 because we are sure this bench 
check operation is going to have a very definite effect on reducing re- 
quirements shipped into our depots, or to our maintenance contractors. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 2d Air Force and the AMC should be com- 
mended for that activity. It does several things. Whatever the item 
of equipment is, it is not out of use as long as before, therefore you 
do not have to have as many spares on the shelf. In the second 
place, it saves you transportation, freight, from the using installation 
to the depot, and return freight. There are other incidental factors 
that would be hard to figure as far as dollars are concerned. You 
have mentioned one here particularly, that many times pieces of this 
equipment that could have been checked and repaired at the using 
base is shipped to one of the depots and in shipping is damaged so 
that when it finally gets to the depot there is much more work to be 
done on it. 

Colonel Lyncu. We know of some cases where that happened, 
unfortunately, and we hope to be able to eliminate that sort of un- 
necessary work. 

Mr. Scrivner. That demonstrates again my faith in the Air Force 
that when the chips are down they can perform and give us a very 
commendable job at a reduced expense, which gives the taxpayer a 
greater return for his tax dollars. 
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DEPOT LEVEL MAINTENANCE BY COMMERCIAL CONTRACTORS 


On page 1 you state that the depot level maintenance will be done 
in the depots s and by commercial contractors. 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. This, I assume, would include planes, trucks of all 
types, and mechanic al’ equipment ? 

Colonel Lyncn. It does. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is going to be done by private concerns? 

Colonel Lyncu. This estimate contains $287,270,000 estimated as 
the requirement for contractual maintenance. The total is $607,- 
728,000. That is the total requirement. The contractual portion of 
that is $287,270,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is between 25 and 30 percent, is it not? 

Colonel Lyncn. Sir, it would be nearly half. 

Mr. Scrivner. About 40 percent ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that an increase over the practice during fiscal 
year 1955? 
* Colonel Lyncu. Yes, it is. We are contemplating doing our job 
in the depots with the same strength generally that we had in 1953. 
We do have an increased workload of maintenance to perform, and 
this increase is reflected in the contractual portion of this estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much greater will it be than last year’s alloca- 
tion to private contractors / 

Colonel Lyncu. I do not have the exact figure, but it will be very 
nearly double the fiscal year 1953 requirement. 

ae Scrivner. That would bear out then the statement made early 

1 April by Major General Irvine, who was talking to a group of 

businessmen, private contrators who were interested” in this mainte- 
nance program, when he indicated that contracts to civilian mainte- 
nance firms would be more than doubled during the next 2 fiscal years. 
He stated then that about 21 percent was farmed out to private con- 
tractors and that in the future contracts would increase about 43 per- 
cent, which is just about the figure that you have worked out here. But 
even with that assurance, a large cor poration had to lay off 40 percent 
of its skilled labor because of the low point of contracts for mainte- 
nance, and in connection with that the president of the Pacific Air- 
motive Corp. stated that the majority of companies in the military 
overhaul industry are currently operating at less than 40 percent 
load factor because of the numerous valleys in military work. In 
other words, the load goes up and goes down, which, of course, is not 
the best way to achieve economy, or to get a beneficial contract price, 
because if these concerns have to build up their skilled workmen, and 
then the load of overhaul and maintenance drops, of course they are 
in business for a profit and they cannot indefinitely hold their skilled 
men and keep on paying them unless they have some work coming 
in in order to use the skilled men. So when it drops they must lay 
off the skilled men. Their work force is dissipated. Then when other 
contracts are available they have to build up and train their working 
force again. That increases costs. They lose time. They lose the 
momentum they had, and it makes it very _ ult for them to do any 
planning. Of course, if they have to operate at a loss on one con- 
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tract the only way they can come out is when they lave another one 
to make up the difference on it. So the Air Force has to pay more, 
whereas if there could be some method of assuring a more even flow 
to these private contractors we could get the benetit of a lower con- 
tract price. 

Is there any study being made of that situation so that you can 
avoid these peaks and valleys of maintenance / 

(Additional testimony on contractual maintenance and overhaul 
by representative of the Aircraft Service Association, Inc., appears 
on p. 781 of the Department of Defense appropriation hearings, 
1954. ) 


EFFORT TO KEEP SCHEDULE IN CONSONANCE WITIL PROGRAMING 


Colonel Lyncu. I would like to say that we are very conscious of 
that problem. We review programs and try to keep our schedules in 
consonance with programing, and schedule the most efficient operation 
of the contractors that we can make. We have a Mr, Dick Williamson 
here, sir, who might like to say a word or two on that subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will hear from Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. Wiiuiamson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
one of the very definite obstacles in long-range programing is the fiscal 
limitation on funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stop right there. You know, as a matter of 
fact, that every year there is going to be a rather substantial amount 
of money appropriated for this very maintenance program, do you 
not? You may not know the exact dollars, but you know it is always 
going to be considerable, and the more planes we have in service, 
naturally, and the more vehicles and planes the more money we must 
have to keep them in operation, so that I think you are entitled in 
making your programs to assume—you may not figure the exact dol- 
lar—there is going to be a substantial and a reasonable amount appro- 
Pp riate «d to carry on the work. Can you not rely upon the Congress to 
make funds available for this necessary program ? 

Colonel Lyncu. We certainly do that, and we are in the process 
now of getting geared up to start our 1954 business on that premise. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should have known as far back as 1953 there 
was going to be a considerable amount appropriated. 

Mr. Wituiamson. May I add, however, I would like to explain my 
previous statement. There is a great difference between programing 
and procurement. Therein ry the difficulty. In other words, with- 
out funds being available, it is impossible to actually contract and 
thereby permit or establish the continuity. We may know what is 
planned, but we are unable, until we actually have the money available, 
to issue contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner, Let us put it the other way. Why is it not possible 
if you know that you are going to have one concern, let us say, repair 

‘) airplanes during the course of a year, why cannot the input be 
more or less planned so that it would be on a level line rather than up 
and down and up and down, and so they would not complete the entire 
50° by April and then have to dissipate their force and wait for a con- 
tract to become effective in July or August? Is that impossible? 





General Asensio. We are confronted with this difficulty, Mr. Chair- 
man, that on a long-range basis we cannot obligate until we have the 
funds in hand, 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand that pérfectly. 

General Asensi0, And we also are required to seek competitive bids 
where there is competition in the field. Consequently, we can give 
no single manufacturer, or individual engaged in this maintenance 
work, a guaranty that the work will be his for a contract for which we 
are not advertising as yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. | have seen the Air Force work out a lot of problems 
and programs much more difficult than this. Maybe this is one of 
them that is so airtight there are no exceptions in the regulations or 
laws that can be found to fit the program but I am quite sure if this 
situation were discussed with the Secretary of Defense, who knows 
many of the problems of private business better than most of us, there 
could be a program evolved which would tend to eliminate some of 
these difficulties that these concerns are facing. 

General Asensto. That might be. 


STUDY OF POLICY OF DEPOT SYSTEM OF CONTRACTING 


Mr. Scrivner. I would request that this particular problem be 
made the subject of study, or inquiry of the Secretary of Defense, 
so that he might institute it. It will involve to a degree the Army 
and the Navy as well as it does the Air Force, because the Army has 
quite a few vehicles. 

In other words, in the armed services there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of vehicles and thousands of planes, and the program of main 
taining them is a huge program. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it can be worked out so that there can be a level 
ing off which will avoid these peaks and valleys in the concerns that 
are doing the private contracts for maintenance, it will be of benefit 
to all of us. 

General Asensio. We are currently investigating to see what we 
can do about it. Should the committee desire, we have with us 
Colonel Morse, who has been working with personnel of the Depart 
ment of Defense on this very point. He could explain to the com- 
mittee some of the current problems. 

Colonel Morse. I would like to discuss briefly this whole problem 
from the viewpoint of policy and oper: ations. 

The depot system, as it has been developed in the last 2 or 3 years, 
requires the sharing of the workload by the Air Force owned depots 
and the commercial contractors. 

Now, our stated policy is that we will operate these depots on a 
one-shift, 40-hour-week basis; that these depots are the backbone of 
our Air Force logistic system; that in time of emergency they will 
provide support for the emergency operation, and be able to carry 
out the prime effort. Accordingly we will operate the depots pri- 
marily for prime combat aircraft, and their associated equipment. 
The balance of the work in the ¢ cargo, training, and related engine and 
equipment field will go out on contract. 

In some cases we have deviated from this policy in that we have 
placed prime equipment with prime manufacturers of that equipment 
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to perform depot level work so that we can gain from their knowledge 
of producing the equipment and the manufacturers gain from the 
faults of the material that they have produced. We program the 
depots to capacity taking into account their shop space and people 
on a one-shift, 40-hour-week basis, and the balance of the programed 
work goes out on contract. We have many aircraft manufacturers 
in the niaintenance category, Lockheed Services, for example, Pacific 
Airmotive, Tempco, and Grand Central. 

I believe that I mentioned yesterday the B-47 cycle program. The 
Boeing Co. is faced with a slowdown in production sometime next 
year and we will phase in cycle maintenance for the B-47 in the 
Tulsa plant. This is designed to maintain a labor force without losing 
the learning curve and to control cyclic maintenance and modification, 
thereby avoiding peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem to me that the program you have 
suggested for the B-47’s is not keeping with the IRAN program. 
Where is the difference ? 

Colonel Morsr. They are one and the same thing. That was the 
point I made yesterday in that we will cycle the aircraft for the 
maintenance under the IRAN concept, and we will modify those 
aircraft at one and the same time. 


CYCLE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I misunderstood, but as I got the story 
yesterday it was that they would go into the cyclic maintenance pro- 
gram, go through pretty much a detailed thing, and that you would 
replace anything that looks like it should be replaced rather than 
what was necessary. 

Colonel Morse. No, sir. The cycle maintenance portion will ac- 
complish what is necessary and the modification will be a part of 
that same work. 

Now, sir, in the operation, so far as the contractors are concerned, 
we have more industrial maintenance type contractors than we can 
support, both in the aircraft and in the engine field. The field is 
highly competitive, and we operate under Public Law 413, which says 
that we must award contracts to the lowest bidder. In some cases if 
a man has been overhauling R-2800 engines for a long period of time 
and his overhead begins to go up and we have another man who is 
just as capable, who comes in with a lower bid for that particular 
fiscal year’s contract, he will get the bid under the public law. We 
have no chosen instrument policy in the maintenance contract field. 
That is why we have manufacturers coming to us and saying that 
they have peaks and valleys and that they are going to have to lay 
off people. However, since the last contract that they bid on, their 
overhead climbed to a point where it is not acceptable nor in competi- 
tion with the other overhaul firms in the field. Therefore in accord- 
ance with the Public Law 413 the other firm would get the contract. 
It creates the peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Scrivner. The peaks and valleys make the overhead go up, 
but to boil it down in substance, there are more contractors available 
than there is work available for the contractors ? 

Colonel Morse. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So it puts you in a competitive situation. What is 
the R-2800 engine? 

Colonel Morse. It is a Pratt & Whitney engine developed prior to 
and used during World War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many hours on an average does the Air Force 
get out of the R-2800? 

Colonel Morse. 850 hours, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my recollection. So I was very much 
amazed and pleasantly surprised to find that the Navy is doing a little 
bit of bragging and talking about some of their squadrons | getting 
over 1,500 flight hours for each R—2800 engine, although it was orig- 
inally scheduled for about 800 hours. So that is pretty good. But 
here comes another Navy squadron saying that that is nothing, that 
“We are getting 1,483 hours.” 

Now, as I have told you before, I play no favorites. While the 
color of the uniform is different, we are all working under the same 
Uncle Sam, and it would seem to me that if the Navy, which is 
primarily a seagoing outfit, can outdo the Air Force when flying is 
the Air Force’s prime project, it looks like you might have something 
to look into there to see how the Navy does it. 

Colonel Morse. The measure of that would have to be investigated. 
We would have to find out the details as to why, because there are 
many factors. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not so much why as how? 

Colonel Morsr. How; yes. Excuse me, sir. 

One of the prime differences is the type of operation. Now a B-26 
in combat, operating the 2800 engine, will have much less life because 
he is getting more out of it than the man who is flying a cargo type 
plane on straight flights, such as the C46. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Air Force getting on cargo flights? 

Colonel Lyncu. I would like to comment on this. We have actually 
provided for the R-2800 engine an expectancy of 900 hours. How- 
ever, that is the average figure we are using for all of our aircraft. 
I am sure that some of our “good Air Force squadrons are doing just 
as well as our brothers in the Navy. This considers both the “units 
that fiy with the low number of hours and the units with the high 
number of hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I get is what I read, or am told, and when I find 
that one of the other services is doing a pretty good job, I wonder why, 
and if they have something, if they are doing something, if they are 
following some procedure that bri ings about a greater number of yi ing 
hours, why not follow their procedure ¢ Just because it is the Navy 
procedure, I would not, if I were in the Air Force, hesitate to grab it. 

Colonel Lyncu. You are certainly right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will give you this article I have. You can check 
with this squadron. You might even talk to the squadron commander 
and see just what it is they have in the w way of a hex on these motors 
that make it possible for them to do that. It would be very interest- 
ing to look into that and see what they did, how they got those results 
and whether or not they have something in their setup that the Air 
Force can adopt. If you can just get up to 1,000 hours, why, just look 
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at what you are doing in the way, not only of maintenance, but the 
fewer engines that you are going to have back here on the ground 
backing them up. 

General Asensio. We will certainly look into that because it is our 
desire to profit by anyone’s experience. 


DETERMINATION OF LOCATION OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I knew that would be the response because the re- 
sponse of the Air Force has always been one of good cooperation. 

There is one other question that arises in the minds of many mem- 
bers of Congress 

You have listed the location of the depots in the zone of the inte- 
rior. How were these locations determined ? 

Colonel Lyncu. These depots have been established for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but that still does not answer the question as 
to how they were determined. 

Colonel Lyncn. We have established a zonal system in the location 
of these depots in order that each one can serve a geographical area, 

General Asensio. I think that we should have to supply that for the 
committee because [ am sure that none of the witnesses here present 
are conversant with that subject. 

(The subject matter is as follows:) 


During the period in which the Air Force was a component of the Army the 


criteria for determining the location of depots was on a growth progression 
basis. Depots were established within geographical areas in the United States 
based upon aircraft population, availability of labor market. transportation 


facilities, land availability and cost, housing, and climatic conditions. During 
World War I depots were established at Fairfield, Ohio: Middletown, Pa.; and 
Rockwell, Calif. Later, depots were established at San Antonio, Tex., and 


Sacramento, Calif. The depot at Sacramento, Calif., replaced the depot at 
Rockwell, Calif. At the peak of World War II the Air Force operated a total 
of 39 depots in the zone of the interior. To effect maximum economies and 


reflect the reduction in the Air Force strength we have inactivated 23 depots 
since 1946, leaving a balance of 16 depots within the zone of the interior in our 
current program. 

Depots in overseas areas are established only as work loads demand and are 
limited to the minimum necessary to accomplish assigned missions. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, going to the detailed justifications on page 60, 
how much was provided for aircraft-engine maintenance in 1952 and 
1953? 

Colonel Lyncu. Engine overhaul ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Item (6), aircraft-engine maintenance, whatever 
you want to call it. 

Colonel Lyxncn. Yes. I have the figures here to indicate the man- 
years of effort that was expended in those various years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just talking about the dollars. In other words, 
you are requesting $100 million plus for the fiscal year 1954. What 
did you have in the fiscal year 1952 or 1953 % 

Colonel Lyneu. In 1952, for engine overhaul, it was approximately 
$7,000,000. In 1953, the records indicate that there was about $32,- 
000,000. That is for contractual overhaul of engines. 


















































Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about contractual overhaul # 

Colonel Lynen. Contract only. 

Mr, Scrivner. That makes it straight in my mind. 

What about the civilian personal services in 1952 and 1953 in dollars? 

Colonel Lyncn. We have it here in man-years. We will look for 
the dollars. 

Mr. STICKA. Fiscal year 1953, personal services, $59,334,000. In 
fiscal year 1952 2, person: al services, $51,367,000, 

Mr. Scrivner. It is natural to expect that inasmuch as you are 
increasing the number of aircraft and the number of engines that must 
be overhauled that item would increase. 

Colonel Lyncn. Another thing that might not be readily apparent 
is that generally our aircraft engines are becoming a little larger and 
more powerful. They require more man-hours to overhaul them. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are getting back again into the horsepower flying 
hours, which ] had just as soon leave out of conside ration at this time. 

On page 60 of the justifications you have a statement : 

In computing the engine-overhaul requirement, the engine flying hours for 
each type of engine are divided by the time interval between engine overhauls 

Now give me an example so that I can see that worked out on paper 
Take any engine that you want to talk about. We talked about the 
R-2800 a while ago. Let us talk about it again. 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes. If we have for a given type or model of 
aircraft 90,000 flying hours, and our experience indicates that our 
average R-2800 engine will operate for 900 hours before it requires an 
overhaul, we would divide 90,000 by 900 and we would see that there 
would be a requirement for 100 engine overhauls in ow * shops. Our 
programing tells us how many hours each engine, or airplane is going 
to fly. 

Mr. Scrivner. That works out all right, but this sentence has a 
portion in it that says, “divided by the time interval between engine 
overhauls.” If you can extend that to 1,000 hours, that would mean 
only 90 overhauls. That is what you mean by the 900% Your flying 
time interval ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes; that is correct. That comes by many names. 
Mr. Scrivner. We measure time by the clock and by the ¢ ‘alendar 
days, weeks, months. I did not understand that as it was given to 

us there. 
AIRCRAFT AND AIRCRAFT ENGINI 


ACCESSORY MAINTENANCE 








Is the same situation true of your aircraft and aircraft engine 
accessory maintenance; namely, that you are gradually increasing 
from year to year, and this request will show an increase over the 
last few years / 


Colonel Lyncu. It does, sir. 









ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
POWERED GROUND AND MARINE 





MAINTENANCE 
EQUITY MENT 







AND 










Mr. Scrivner. The same thing as to electronics and communications 
equipment 2nd powered ground and marine e uipment ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes. Our airplanes have more and more electronic 
equipment inthem. That field particularly is 1 complex job. 
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OTHER EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Item (f) is other equipment and material mainte- 
nance. That probably covers a great multitude of items. What 
types of items do we cover there? 

Colonel Lyncu. Here are some examples. Timekeeping equipment, 
navigational equipment, shop machinery, flying clothing, optical 
instruments, test equipment, and so forth. It is the type of thing, 
incidentally, that adapts itself very well to local contracts, and we do 
make extensive use of the services of local contractors in this area. 


STORAGE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 62, item (g), “Storage of aircraft,” $4,867,- 
000. How many aircraft do you have in storage, why are they in stor- 
age, and what is there about the storage of them that calls for 
$4,867,000 ? 

We normally think of them being parked on some of your aprons 
some place, or adjacent to a base or depot. 

Colonel Lyncu. There are four things generally that we have to do. 
We have to place them in storage first. After they are in storage we 
have to maintain them. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you have to do to maintain an airplane in 
storage ¢ 

Colonel Lyncn. It requires inspection to see that the rubber is not 
deteriorating. They are stored out of doors. There may be some 
storm damage that might require maintenance, and things of that 
nature. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take rubber to deteriorate? 

Colonel Lyncu. That will depend upon the site location of the craft. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. That is the reason that I asked. The natural as- 
sumption is that if you are going to store them so long that the rubber 
is going to deteriorate, that will be a long period of storage. 

Colonel Lyncn. Take the B-29, for example. Mr. Sticka has fig- 
ures on the quantities of aircraft involved in the storage program. 

Mr. Sticka. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, some of those may come in handy some day. 
Some may never be used again. 

Mr. Sticka. I might add again, sir, off the record 
( Discussion off the record.) 





STORAGE OF POWERED GROUND AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. For the storage of powered ground and other equip- 
ment you want $14,203,000. Why is there a “need for the storage of 
as many pieces of equipment as that must anticipate? 

Colonel Lyncu. One of the principal items of storage of ground- 
powered vehicular equipment is storage of tactical vehicles for the 
Strategic Air Command readiness requirements, and there are many 
others. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that some of it must be the beginning of the 
buildup of a war reserve ? . 
Colonel Lyncu. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So we can have some of them ready to go into mobili- 
zation, and in order to be sure they are ready to go they must be in- 
spected at intervals to see that they are in good condition and that all 
the working parts are not only there, but are workable. 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be the contractual services there ? 

Colonel Lyncu. ‘That would be for the rental of space and services 
of the contractor in performing this operation of placing the vehicle 
in storage, maintaining it after it is there, taking it out of the storage, 
and the preparation of some of the vehicles for shipment overseas. He 
performs those four elements of the service for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. All a part of the one contract? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes. 


OVERHEAD AND LOCALLY PROCURED MATERIALS 


Mr. ScrivNerR. Overhead and locally procured materials, $18,- 
182,000. One of the items is “Travel of depot-maintenance personnel,” 
$3,464,000. 

That looks like quite a bit of sightseeing. 

Colonel Lyncu. It is a lot of traveling, I will concede that point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who does it? 

Colonel Lyncu. Principally our technicians from our depots. Each 
depot is responsible for its geographical area. They have to go out 
and investigate aircraft accidents. They have routine duties to per- 
form in repairing our aircraft control and warning systems. Many 
things are required in connection with the support of their geograph- 
ical area. Trips are also required to be made back to their command 
headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this cover the travel of both military and 
civilian ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. It does, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Broken down about how? 

Colonel Lyncu. In the zone of interior this is mainly civilian travel, 
with very little military travel in it. Do we have the overseas 
breakdown here? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. The greater portion of it is 
covered. Only a minor portion would be left. 


LOCALLY PROCURED MATERIALS 


You refer to locally procured materials. What type of materials 
is that ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. Only for those materials which are not listed in our 
stock lists or not carried by our supply services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this part of the program you are undertaking to 
procure as much as possible locally, perhaps as it relates to automotive 
equipment, through the dealers’ depots in that area, so that we will 
not have to maintain such a large inventory of parts? 

Colonel Lynox. No, sir; this would not be for that particular 
element. The vehicles wou mentioned would be under paragraph E 
back here, I believe. Yes, powered ground and marine equipment 
maintenance. The dollars are in that paragraph for contractual 
maintenance of commercial-type vehicles. 
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These locally procured materials are for such things as brooms or 
metal stocks which can be conveniently purchased locally. It is for 
that sort of item. 

Mr. Srickxa. I would like to say in addition to what Colonel Lynch 
said, sir, that the locally procured materials here represent a portion 
of those items which were previously procured from what is known as 
central procurement. They have since been deleted and are being pro- 
cured locally by the users. 

Mr. we cnennapedicr «smug vords, when you buy them locally that 
means you do not have t » keep large suplies in any depot to be 
requisitioned. 

Mr. Sricka. That is correct; yes, sir. 


TRAVEI 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring back again to the travel, does the travel 
here include per diem ? 

Colonel Lynen. It does, sir. It is the complete cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Lyncn. TDY for depot personnel. 

Mr. Scrrvner. How many trips out of depots does that cover? 

Colonel Lyncn. It is estimated we will have a total of 59,839 trips. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you reach that conclusion ? 
Colonel Lyncu. That is based on prior years’ experience, sir. We 
have made sampling tests of various installations to determine how 
far the average person travels. This is based on a population prop- 
osition. 


Mr. Scrivner. It is purely one method of estimating? 


Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir; it would be very expensive to keep accu- 
rate records 0} every person that traveled. Just last week I made out 
such a for My number happened to come up as one to sample. I 
was required to indicate how many trips I had made, how far I had 
gone, what the per diem costs were, and so on. The estimate is com- 
puted in that manner. 

Nf / 


Mr. Scrivner. It may be over or it may be less? 
Colonel Lyncu. Yes,sir. I donot know how we could predict them 
exactly. 
Mir. Scrivner. I do not, either. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


Next we have an item which I think probably will cause some people 
a little bit « f surprise ; ni amely, that you are called upon to pay 5 
192.000 for social-secur ity tax. The average person assumes, without 
going further, that all of these civilian employees are civil service and 
that they would * covered in their retirement on civil service. That 
being true. it would be difficult to understand why there is an item of 
=e for social security. 

General . \s1 ns10. We covered this morning the fact that the majority 
of our civilian employees were of the blue-collar category. A good 
percentage of these employee s and some of our white-collar employees 
are not covered by the Civ il Service een Act. Therefore under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act amendments of 1950, Public 
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Law 754, 8ist Congress, we must provide for the employer’s contri 
bution. 
Mr. Scrivner. That concludes project 431. Next we will take up 
project 432. 
Deror Suprry Operations 


General Asgensio. Our witness in this area, project 432, “Depot 
supply,” is Maj. C. N. Barchard, of the Air Materiel Command. He 
has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You may proceed, Major. 


GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Major Barcnarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project. provides funds for the payment of civilian personnel, con- 
tractual services, locally procured equipment and supplies, temporary 
duty travel of civilian and military personnel, and other depot supply 
requirements necessary for the accomplishment of Air Force depot 
supply operations on a worldwide basis during fiseal year 1954. 

The purposes and functions of depot supply operations are the plac- 
ing of supphes and equipment in storage; the movement and contro! 
of supplies and equipment in storage; warehousing operation ; inspec- 
tion of supplies and materials: determining the need for preservation 
or disposition of supplies and materials; technical order compliance; 
treating and packaging in connection with corrosion control; box 
construction and reclamation; research; the shipping and receiving 
of supplies and equipment, including the processing of bills of lading; 
maintaining stock control records and reporting inventories; deter 
mining stock levels: editing requisitions, and determining need for 
reordering ; accomplishing inventories of items in stock ; staff adminis- 
trative activities: and sorting, reclaiming, scrapping and preparation 
for disposal of items to be disposed of from stock. 

Included in this project is a requirement for services to be procured 
by the United States Air Forces in Europe and the Far East from the 
national governments in those areas. This requirement includes for 
the first time pay-as-you-go costs in Germany which were formerly 
borne by the German economy. The Far East requirement includes 
the cost of Japanese, Korean, and Okinawan indigenous personnel | 
depot supply operations. 

During fiscal year 1953 considerable effort has been concentrated 
on the utilization of the commercial warehousing service plan within 
the continental United States. This plan has been implemented to 
alleviate the shortage of military warehouse space. Due to the ex- 
panded Air Force program for the fiscal year 1954, the commercial 
warehouse service plan is to be enlarged in consonance therewith. 

The personal services requirements for depots in the continental 
United States represents a reduction below the computed require- 
ments as obtained by the application of work performance measures 
to the Air Force fiscal year 1954 flying-hour program. ‘The require 
ment has been reduced by making appropriate allowances for the man 
agement improvement programs, the utilization of the commercial 
warehouse service plan, and the use of airmen training wings in the 
depot supply system. 
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The personnel requirements for this project are based primarily 
upon the flying-hour program previously presented to the committee. 
The flying- ‘hour program has been converted to power rating equiva- 
lents to give proper weight to the various types of airer raft. for the 
fiscal year 1954. Continuing statistical studies conducted by the Air 
Force indicate a high degree of correlation between the aircraft engine 
horsepower hours flown, workload accomplished, and man-hours 
expended in the various depot supply functions. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is interesting to note from your statement that 
there have been procedures introduced which make it possible for you 
to lower the personnel requirements, thereby making a saving, and as 
a result thereof making a request for decreased appropriations, which 
would otherwise have been greater had it not been for these programs 
which were introduced. For all of this the Air Force is to be com- 
mended. Of course, it demonstrates that there can be savings made 
and that appropriations can be lower and still not interfere with the 
combat effectiveness of the Air Force. 


COM MERCIAL WAREHOUSING SERVICE PLAN 


I wish you would explain a little more in detail the commercial ware- 
housing service plan. 

Major Barcnarp. Sir, under this plan the Department of Defense 
has secured a great deal of contractual warehousing for all of the mili- 
tary services. Through this plan we are anticipating that we will be 
able to secure ove r7 million square feet of space in 1954. We will gain 
in personnel services to the extent of 987 man-year equivalents of labor 
through this contractual service. 

[ might strike a comparison here between fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 
We are now using in the neighborhood of 300 man-year equivalents 
in this type of service. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many are anticipated ? 

Major Barcnarp. The service requested for 1954 will provide us 
with 987 man-year equivalents. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand the program, then, there are avail- 
able throughout the United States a considerable number of millions 
of square feet in regular established commercial warehouses, so that 
when you contract for their warehousing service it includes not merely 
the rental of the space as such but also includes the use of their 
employees. 

Major BarcuHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In handling whatever it is that you are going to store 
in these various locations. 

Major Barcuarp. It includes the normal warehousing functions; 
receiving, storing and outshipment of the material. 

Mr. Scrivner. “They have not only the manpower but all their lift 
machinery and everything else that goes into the program of ware- 
housing, which again makes it unnec essary for the Air Force to pro- 
cure all this warehousing equipment, maintain it, and-operate it. 

Major Barcuarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is giving it to you in one package. 

Major Barcuarp. Right, sir 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, in this program of “Depot supply operations,” 
the largest single item is that of “Personal services.” You are réquest- 
ing $133, 781,000 to provide for 41,459 man-years to carry on this pro- 
gram. How does this compare with last year’s figure in man-years 
and in money ? 

Major Barcuarp. Well, I can give you a very ready comparison 
of it. 

General Asensto. Mr. Crow has-the information. 

Mr. Crow. 43,772 man-years and $137,177,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. That demonstrates graphically what you mentioned 
in your opening statement, that savings are being accomplished both 
in man-years and in dollars as demonstrated by the fact that your 
request for this year is nearly 2,000 less in man-years and better than 
$4 million lower. 

Major Barcuarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is quite a commendable savings. 


NONPERSONNEL COSTS 


In the justifications on page 66 you have an item of $24,837,000 for 
what is termed “Nonpersonnel depot supply costs.” What is covered 
by that $24 million ¢ 

Major Barcuarp. Sir, the contractual service that was discussed is 
covered within those funds. ‘There are also funds for the travel of 
depot personnel, locally procured supplies and equipment, and em- 
ployers’ social security contributions. We have other contractual 
services other than warehouse contracting, of course, included in that. 

Mr. Scrivner. What type of contract would be involved ? 

Major BarcwarD. We have such things as packaging contracts, 
I believe there is more than one. We have one with Forest Products, 
at any rate. That contract was set up to determine better methods 
of packaging, taking advantage of their technological know-how and 
experience in the field of packaging to help us in the job of crating 
and packaging the material we ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that a continuing thing or just a one-shot propo- 
sition ¢ 

Major Barcuarp. I do not know what the life of the contract is. 
It has been going on for a year that I am aware of. 

General Dav. As long as we can get benefit from that type, sir, we 
will continue. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask is that there would seem to be a limit 
as to how far those things would carry on. If the concern doing the 
work for you has the background of shipping and pac kaging you 
would think over the years they would accumulate a certain stated 
amount of information which could be made readily available, and 
that they could only continue to make studies for a rather limited 
length of time. It cannot go on and on and on, surely. 

General Dav. I believe ‘that i is correct, sir. I think the bulk of ours 
will be completed this year. We are trying to cover the entire in- 
ventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, part of this $24 million is in travel, which, 
ugain, is computed by experience and testing. 
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Major Barcuarp. That is correct, sir. It is the same method 
employed in the previous project. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an estimate which is based on the best available 
experience and the information you have now. It is not an item which 
is susceptible of exactness; is that correct 

Major Barcuarp. That is correct, sir. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 67 of the justifications you refer to “Locally 
procured supplies and equipment.” That includes such things as hand 
toois, packing materials and abrasives and things like that, which are 
nonstandard materials that are no longer kept in inventory for several 
reasons, mainly economy. How do you arrive at your figure of 
6,956,000? Do you have any past experience to go on? 

Major Barcuarp. Yes, sir; we have based that on the amount of 
operating supplies and dintaciens consumed in our depots per indi- 
vidual working in the depot using past experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you figure your cost! 0 

Major Barcuarp. The cost is based on the cost per man-year using 
the rates of past history and applying them to the new man-year 
ngure, 

Mr. Scrivner. How far behind is that? In other words, what yea1 
are you using now as a criteria? 

Major Barcnarp. I would like to verify that. I believe it was 
liscal year 1952 on that. 

Mr. Croweiy. Yes, si 

Mr. ScrivNEr. Dasa it take about that long to get your experience 
n on which to base this? 

Major Barcnarp. Yes, sil 

Mr. Scrivner. In many of these things there has been a change in 
price. That would not be reflected here in your estimate, but it would 
be reflected during the fiseal year in your contract prices. 


Major hon wArD. That is correct. If the cost of material is on 
the increase it would go up. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we come to the item of the Social Securitv Tax 
agein en 075.000. 

That wives us in a rather hurried study the requirements for depot 
supply operations totaling $158,618,000. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


When we see the phrase “Depot supply operations,” it immediately 
raises in the minds of a great many people the specter, shall we say, 
of the Air Force beginning to set up its own supply system. That 
question has been raised each year. I imagine it will be raised again 
this year, because some of those who are interested, particularly after 
a visit to E urope, were conv inced that we were setting up two lines of 
supply, for the Army and the Air Force, which to them seemed to be 
a duplication of manpower, a duplication of construction, a duplica- 


ee 
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tion of depot space, and a duplication in several other ways. What is 
the Air Force situation ¢ 

General Dav. The Air Force policy is to adhere rigidly to the 
instructions given us by the Department of Defense which in effect 
are that there will be no assumption of supply responsibility from 
the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us interpret that. 

General Dav. There will be no further assumption of supply re- 
sponsibility that is now held by the Army or the Navy. In other 
words, they have called a halt. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have to define the “assumption” 

General Dav. In other words, if the Army is now responsible to a 
greater or lesser extent for furnishing us with a certain type of supply, 
the Army will continue to do so and we will not take steps to take 
that over, 

Mr. Scrivner. Are we to infer, then, that in some fields the Air Force 
did assume for itself the furnishing of supplies that had been furnished 
by the Army? 

General Dav. Prior to approximately a year ago, we went through 
a considerable period of trying to relate various items of supply. In 
many cases there was apparent duplication between what the Army 
was stocking and what we were stocking. We tried to make it clean- 
cut. In other words, if the Air Force had an item and the Army was 
furnishing a similar item, we would assume responsibility for that. 

That investigation, Mr. Chairman, is still continuing. When doubt- 
ful cases arise they are settled upon apres of the Department of 
Defense. In other words, no unilateral action is taken by the Air 
Force whatsoever. 

Mr. Scrivner. That completes project 432 and brings us up to proj- 
ect 433. Does someone have a statement on this project, General 
Asensio ? 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir. Col. D. E. Daniel of the Directorate 
of Transportation has a prepared statement on project 433. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. Colonel Daniel, you may proceed with 
your statement, 


DisTRIBUTION OF Materte, Orner THan Firsv Destination 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Dante. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
estimate of $172,723,000 provides for commercial transportation which 
will be required to support the worldwide activities of the Air Force. 
Transportation, as represented in this estimate, provides for move- 
ments by commercial rail, highway, air, waterway, express, parcel 
post, and by combination land “and water shipments. 

Excluded from this estimate are transportation expenses incident 
to: The movement of bulk petroleum products, first destination trans- 
portation of supplies and equipment, transportation in connection with 
construction, land transportation of unit equipment and impedimenta 
in connection with troop movements, land transportation of household 
goods of Air Force military and civilian personnel on permanent 
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change of station movements, and sea transportation of military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 

Air Force requirements for commercial transportation fall within 
the following four general categories : 


TRANSPORTATION FROM AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


It is estimated that $66,467,000 will be required for the distribution 
of supplies and equipment from Air Force depots in the Zone of In- 
terior and overseas to operating installations, including shipments to 
water and aerial ports for further transportation to overseas com- 
mands. 

MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Funds in the amount of $42,882,000 will be required to provide ocean 
transportation of Air Force property and civilian personnel and their 
dependents to, from and within overseas areas. With the exception of 
ammunition peculiar to the Air Force, the Department of the Army 
will continue to budget for the movement of supplies and equipment 

shipped direct from Army depots to overseas points in support of the 
Air Force. 
COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Funds in the amount of $43,487,000 will be required for commercial 
airlift between the Zone of the Interior and the Far East area. This 
will augment the Military Air Transport Service and provide for the 
expeditious movement of critical items of supply and equipment, prior- 
ity personnel and the return of medical evacuees. The commercial lift 
is being phased out as Military Air Transport Service capabilities in- 
crease. During fiscal year 1954, 42 of the present 54 commercial air- 
craft on the lift operation will be dropped. This estimate includes 
funds to demilitarize these aircraft. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND OTHER AGENCIES TO THE AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


The estimate of $19,887,000 provides for commercial movements in 
the Zone of Interior and overseas from Army, Navy, and other agen- 
cies to Air Force installations, when made for the benefit of the Air 
Force. 

These estimates of requirements are based on factors developed from 
past experience which were applied to the projected Air Force 
program. 

In conclusion I would like to state that transportation is a service 
and the need for it is related to the size of our operating program. 


PARCEL POST 


Mr. Scrivner. A question arises in connection with the first para- 
graph, as to the requirement for funds for parcel post. Does the Air 
Force have to pay for parcel-post shipments it makes ? 

Colonel Dantet. Yes, sir; this is actually a very small requirement. 
Our franking privileges, I believe, go up only to 4 pounds. In some 
instances, it 1s more economical to ship certain items by parcel post or 

railway express than arranging for other types of transportation. 
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I give as an example small aircraft parts or instruments which might 
he better handled and more safely shipped by parcel post. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The largest single item is “Transportation from Air 
Force depots.” 

Colonel Danie... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For which there is a request for $66,467,000. How 
clo you calculate your need and how do you calculate your cost 4 

Colonel Dante. Sir, the largest single item is within the Zone of 
Interior. That is calculated on the basis of past traffic, being broken 
down into what we consider can be applied to man-years and what we 
consider can be applied most logically to the flying-hour program. 
We then develop from these past factors a factor and we then apply 
that factor to our present program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us hold it there just a minute. On your justifica- 
tion sheets you state that there will be 2,368,782 tons moved from 
depots out to installations, whether in the Zone of Interior or overseas. 
How do you arrive at that? What is your mathematical calculation 
which gives you that figure ? 

Colonel Dantex. Sir, it is based entirely on past experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, what was your experience? How many 
tons did you ship in 1952 ¢% 

Colonel Danrex. I will ask Mr. Mautner. 

Mr. Mautner. In 1952 for that particular item 1,731,000 tons. 

Mr. Scrivner. What element do you apply to get the increase from 
1.7 million to 2.3 million tons ? 

Colonel Danze. The horsepower flying-hour and man-year in- 
crease, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you arrive at your cost of $26.25 per ton? 

Mr. Maurner. That was an overall average, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. From experience ¢ 

Mr. Maurner. That was from experience; that is right, s 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your rate per ton in 1952? 

Mr. Maurner. Sir, in the Zone of Interior it was approximately $40 
and some odd cents. I would have to submit the exact amount later 
for you. It was in that range, though. 

In the overseas the areas involved vary considerably. For instance, 
the average tonnage in the European area might be $17 a ton and in the 
Far canes area it might be $9 a ton on particular items. In Alaska, 
where we have the problem of using the “cat” trains, hauling by cater 
pillar engines in rough terrain, it might be $35 a ton. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot take those figures and get down to $26.25. 

Mr. Mavurner. No, sir; you cannot, because of the variance in the 
amount of tonnage. However, sir, if all of the tonnage were added 
up and all of the money added up and you divided the tonn: ges into 
the grand total required you would come out with that average rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did you spend in 1952 out of 1952 funds? I 
would assume all those bills are paid now. 

Mr. Mavurner. That is right, sir. They practically all are. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Mautner. $55,250,000 for that particular item. 
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Mr. Crow. That is an obligation. 
Mr. Mautner. That is right, sir. That is the obligation figure. 


STEVEDORING 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, stevedoring is calculated in pretty much 
the same way ¢ 

Mr. Mautner. Basically; yes, sir. It is based on the amount of 
tonnage which is moved out of the port to supply the overseas areas. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. When you come to the Military Sea Transport, how 
is that established ¢ 

Mr. Maurner. We also approach that problem in the light of past 
experience. We examined the amount of tonnage that went overseas 
to support past deployment in overseas areas. We get reports on 
that. Compiling those reports and examining them against the de- 
ployme nt of the past we come out with a factor for troop support, that 
is 4.5 measurement tons per man to keep him equipped overseas. In 
addition to the basic factor, provision is made for those items required 
for stockpiling overseas. The combined factor is applied to the horse- 
power flying hour and man-year programs to determine tonnage re- 
quirements in 1954. 


COMPARISON OF COST OF MSTS AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the comparison of cost between the Military 
Sea Transport and civilian transport ¢ 

Mr. Mavrner. Sir, I do not have those figures available at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. F noe them for the record. 

Mr. Maurner. Yes, si 

Mr. Scrivner. Both in ate and in amount. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparison of Military Sea Transportation Service versus commercial transportation 


Weighted 


Sieainte- average 


S A cost per Total cost 
ment, tonS | thousand | 
tons 
| 
a a a |} $$ | —___ a dateaeeenin 

Total cost by MSTS | re ; $42, 527, 000 
Outbound . . 2, 170, 831 15.15 32, 888, O89 
Inbound 366, 805 15.15 5, 557, 005 
Intratheater 598, 836 5. 18 3, 101, 970 
Long range proving ground 74, 468 13. 16 980, 000 
Total cost if shipped commercially , , —_ ‘ - 90, 061, 514 
Outbound i 2, 170, 831 32. 28 70, 080, 940 
Inbound 366, 805 32. 28 11, 840, 465 
Intratheater 598, 836 10. 36 6, 203, 941 
Long range proving g round 74, 468 26. 00 1, 936, 168 


The requirement for measurement tons to be shipped in fiscal year 1954 was 
developed for the movement of unit equipment for military units, supplies for 
planned strengths overseas, ammunition for use overseas, and aircraft to be 
moved by water shipment, in support of the Air Force operating program. 
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In determining the average cost per measurement ton to be charged for cargo 
to be shipped by the Military Sea Transportation Service or by commercial 
means the tonnage requirements were broken down by geographic areas to 
which shipments were to be made and the categories of cargo to be shipped. The 
following categories of cargo are utilized by the Air Force: general, special, 
assembled aircraft, and ammunition. 

The average cost per measurement ton for cargo to be shipped by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service is a weighted average computed in accordance with 
rates established under the provisions of the Military Sea Transportation Ser- 
vice charter for all categories of tonnage to be moved during fiscal year 1954. 

The average commercial cost per measurement ton for cargo shown in the 
above tabulation is a weighted average computed in accordance with commercial 
freight tariffs for the categories of tonnage to be moved in fiscal year 1954. 

It is obvious that so far as the Air Force is concerned the rates charged by 
MSTS result in large savings in cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would assume if what we have been told by 
MSTS is true, that our services get a better deal from them by using 
MSTS rather than using the civilian lines. If they are doing that, 
as a matter of economy greater use should be made of them. 


PASSENGER TRANSPORT 


On that page, which is part of your justifications, you show an item 
of $355,000 for passenger transport, showing an anticipated outbound 
number of 1,313 and an inbound number of 1,058 at an average cost of 
$150 per trip. Where are these 1,313 people going ? 

Mr. Mautner. Sir, they are being deployed to various areas in the 
world where civilian personnel are employed by the Air Force. Those 
figures were developed from experience factors that civilian person- 
nel furnished our directorate. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Mr. Scrivner. The commercial airlift runs $43,487,000. Your jus- 
tification shows it is estimated there will be 2,040 commercial flights 
to augment the military airlift to the Far East. Of course, some of 
that, undoubtedly, goes to E ‘urope, does it not ? 

Colonel Danrex. No, sir; this is entirely in augmentation of the 
Pacific airlift. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have any commercial airlift to Europe ? 

Colonel Danten. We do occasionally have charter commercial air- 
lift, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the other committees of Congress has been 
going into this matter, and the report of that commitee indicates that 
upon numerous occasions there have been personnel flown by commer- 
cial lines when space has been available on Air Force airplanes, either 
MATS or other Air Force planes. Why would that be necessary ? 

Colonel Dantet. Sir, I do not know of any specific case where that 
has happened. We are continually endeavoring to make maximum 
utilization of MATS. I know from personal experience of many 
cases where requests for commercial passage have been denied because 
of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. They should be. 

Colonel Dantet. It is our intention, and I am sure it is Air Force 
policy throughout, as well as Army and Navy, to utilize these systems. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is the one person who would be responsible for 
checking that program? It would not be you. 
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Colonel Danret. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who would it be? 

Colonel Dantet. I cannot answer that, sir. I will have to supply 
that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The policy governing passenger travel to, from, and between areas beyond the 
continental United States is published in a joint regulation dated January 23, 
1951, which reads in part as follows: 


1. GENERAL. 


(a) The policies contained herein govern the transportation of all persons 
of the Department of Defense (military, civilian employees, and dependents of 
both) traveling at Government expense to, from, and between areas beyond 
the continental United States. 

(b) All orders or other travel instructions which authorize a choice or de- 
termination between more than one mode of travel will be interpreted by both 
the traveler and transportation officials in accordance with these regulations. 

(c) It is intended that Government transportation be utilized when it is 
available and meets the requirements of the services. 

(d) When transportation by both Military Air Transport Service (MATS) and 
Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) or military land transportation is 
available, it is not desirable to prescribe the use of one means in preference 
to the other. In cases where two or more media are equally available, the service 
(or transportation officers thereof) sponsoring the travel will determine the 
media to be used, giving due consideration to all the facts in the case, including 
the desires of the traveler. 

tesponsibility for compliance with policies in regulation referred to above is 
charged to the transportation officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force validating 
the specific transportation request. 

Within the Air Force all transportation activities are conducted under the 
staff supervision of the Director of Transportation, DCS/M, Headquarters 
USAF. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Whoever it is, I trust General Asensio will call this 
to his attention, because there is no reason why the taxpayers should 
be called upon to pay for commercial transportation either to Europe 
or to the Far East when that same transportation can be provided 
by MATS. 

Mr. Manon. You mean on a comparable dollar basis. There might 
be cases where it would cost more to fly a military aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not on the regular schedule. 

Mr. Manon. Not on the regular scheduled flights. 


CONTROL ON TYPES OF CARGO SHIPPED BY AIR 


Mr. Scrivner. They have them going over every day. 

There was another situation the other committee was going into, 
though I have not yet seen its report, as of today. They showed that 
there was a great deal of material being flown by air which could 
very well be transported at a much lower rate by water. 

Last August and September I had occasion to go to the Far East, to 
Japan, and Korea, and in that travel we didn’t use a VIP plane, but 
traveled by MATS planes just as they came through going our way at 
the time we were ready to go. In some of those planes we saw a variety 
of freight which was being flown, such as office chairs and desks, plus 
several other items which did not carry what would seem to be an 
urgent need, to call for the very expensive airlift. What is being done, 
if you know, to correct that situation ? 
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Colonel Dantez. Sir, first I would like to state that it is true that 
in some cases cargo does go by air that should not go, It should go 
by other means. ‘It is a situation that we continuously try to correct. 

We have just recently had a transportation officers’ conference, a 
worldwide conference, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, and this 
was one of the main items on the agenda, to try to educate people to 
properly use the airlift which is ave failable. We have transportation 
control officers at each of our aerial ports who work directly from our 
office and have the authority to divert any traffic that they see which 
should not go by air. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has that been in extstence ? 

Colonel Danret. Approximately a year and a half, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the types of freight we saw flown were such 
that the control apparently must have gotten out of control. 

Colonel Danre,, We are most anxious to and often do get reports, 
and we follow them up. Should we get reports on the Army or Navy 
cargoes we refer them to the appropriate agencies, and they take ap- 
propriate action. As I say, it is a matter of continuous education, to 
try to get people to properly use it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see the point. 

Colonel Dante. I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some of the figures on the cost of airlift, 
and it is not a cheap method of transportation. 

Colonel Danie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is fast. Of course, if the planes are going to make 
their regular trips, the major cost is there anyway and it would be 
better to have them put something on, rather than to go empty. 

Colonel Dantet. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because many of them are making trips, particularly 
to the Far East, and then bringing back hospital evacuees. We under- 
stand that, of course. 

Mr. Manon. I walked into the room in the midst of this discussion, 
but I was intrigued by this last point. Let us say that we have a 
scheduled MATS from one point to another point, and the plane is 
going regardless, because it is a scheduled flight. Now, you have some 
low- priority items which need to be transported, but there is no haste 
involved. What is the policy as to whether or not it is cheaper and 
as to whether or not it is good policy to put this low-priority material 
on the plane which is going anyway, where there is space, as compared 
to shipping it by surface transportation ? 

Colonel Danret. Our policy, sir, is to have the plane go out as 
fully loaded as possible. We acc omplish that in two ways. One, we 
maintain as far as possible a 2- or 3-day backlog of low-priority cargo 
in the freight terminal itself. Should that cargo not be there, the 
transportation control officer has the authority to call the nearby 
depot—in the case of the west coast it is Sacramento, and in the case 
of the east coast it is Newark—and actually divert cargo from water 
to air. That is very much in the minority, because we normally have 
either mail or low-priority cargo at the terminal. 

Mr. Manion. I believe you are using “low-prior ity” in one sense and 
Tam using it in another. I mean by ‘ ‘Jow- -priority” the material which 
is not so urgent, which could just as well go by ship and be delayed. 
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General Asensto. He is talking about the low-priority airlift cargo, 
but still cargo of sufficient importance to be designated for airlift; 
is that not correct ? 

Colonel Danteu. Yes, sir. 

General Picurer. But you also divert water ona to aircraft 
if there is no air priority cargo available. 

Colonel Danret. That is correct. In a lot of cases we would divert 
passengers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was going to be my next question. Why would 
it not be the logical thing to do to divert passengers rather than low- 
priority freight? Every day you can save on a passenger, whether it 
be a civilian employee or a military man, you are just that much to the 
good. 

Colonel Dantet. Yes, sir. In those cases where we can handle pas- 
sengers we do. In some cases you might have bulk cargo, where there 
would be no room for passengers, but you could take on more weight 
in some compartments in the airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe I am raising a technical point that is not 
important. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is important. 

Mr. Manon. My point is this: The airplane is going. You have 
some material which could just as well go by ship. They do not need 
it for 6 months. Is it cheaper for the Government to let that go on 
by ship, or is it cheaper to divert some of it into the plane in order to 
fill the plane? Is the cost of the extra weight on the plane so great 
that it would be better for the airplane to go empty and to have this 
material which is not very urgent shipped later ? 

Colonel Dantex. No, sir; it is cheaper to send the plane out loaded. 
We do send the plane out loaded. If necessary we divert cargo that 
was destined to go by sea to the airplane to get it loaded. Does that 
answer your question, sir? 

Manon. I believe it does. If this cargo were of a very heavy 
been " would think there might be some doubt about it. If you had 
machinery items, made of metal and steel, it seems to me the extra 
lift in the plane would run the cost of the trip up beyond what the 
cost would be by sea transportation. 

Colonel Dantex. Well, the plane actually has an allowable payload. 
Let us say it will carry 10,000 pounds, and you have 5,000 pounds of 
freight. You have nothing else to go out. It would go out empty. 
The control officer calls up the depot and says, “Give me 5,000 pounds 
of freight with so much cubage. I have that much allowable.” 

General Asensio. The point is that the additional pay load, consid- 
ering the gross weight of the aircraft in the beginning, does not make 
that much of a difference. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. 

General Picurr. Mr. Chairman, we are somewhat at the mercy of 
both the Army and the Navy on some of the things we carry. The 
Far East theater commander would allocate to the Air Force, to the 
Army and to the Navy their proportions of the lift for the month 
coming up. That would be allocated to him by the Joint Transporta- 
tion Committee. Within the total tonnage available say to the Army 
commander, he can certify what he wants to move either w ay. So 
that when Colonel Daniel’s transportation control officers see some- 
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thing of the Army being moved that they do not think should be 
moved, their only recourse in that case is to call it to their attention. 
Is that correct, Colonel Daniel 

Colonel Dante. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a matter which probably would have to be 
discussed at a higher level, in order to bre: ak up some of the practices 
that have been discussed. 

General Picner. If that were an Air Force office chair you saw 
moving, you should yell directly at us, but if it were Army we would 
have to go out and put the bee on them. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1 do not know what it was. They had a lot of 
hieroglyphies on it which I could not read. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


Your statement further says that during fiscal year 1954, 42 commer- 
cial aircraft on the lift operation will be drop ped. What type of 
aircraft are they? How do we happen to have them in the system and 
why will they be dropped? 

Colonel Dantex. Sir; at the outbreak of the Korean situation it was 
necessary to augment our military fleet by contracting for commercial 
carriers. This contract originally called for 60 airplanes. Those 
60 airplanes plus the military gave us the capability which the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee considered necessary. We are 
going to maintain that capability by increasing our MATS capabili- 
ties, thereby allowing us to cancel the contracts for some 42 of the 
present 54. We already have dropped 6 of the original 60. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings up a logical question: Is it cheaper to 
ship by MATS or by commercial contract ‘ ? Do you bial the com- 
parable figures ? 

Colonel Dante. No, sir; I do not believe you can give an accurate 
comparison of the two, because we get into the question of training 
and emergency potential. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that we traveled in about 11 MATS 
planes, though maybe it was only 10. In every instance, I think, 
with the exception of one, the men who were flying those planes were 
recalled pilots, all of whom had been on commercial ines If they 
were flyi ing commercial lines as they have been since they got out of 
World War II there sure ‘ly is not much training for those men to be 
flying the MATS planes. 

General Picuer. I think Colonel Daniel means instead of the 
training of individuals, sir, the concept the Air Force has of MATS 
as a whole, as an organization, to be operated at a utilization for train- 
ing rather than at an airline utilization. 


ORDER ESTABLISHING MFLITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. Someplace somewhere there must be 
some sort of order which was issued setting up the Military Air 
Transport. In that order I am quite sure, if my recollection is cor- 
rect, there is set out the purpose for which MATS is to be formed and 
the reasons for ~ operation. I do not expect anybody to have that 
here at this time, but I would like to have a copy of that order for the 
use of the committee. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE No. 5152.1, JuNeE 25, 1952 


av; 
Subject: The Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 
I. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, there was established the Military Air Trans- 
port Service (hereinafter called MATS), under the command and direction of 
the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. The purpose of this directive is to 
reissue, with appropriate revision, the terms of reference previously promulgated 
for MATS. MATS is designated as a unified air transport organization which 
has the purpose, composition, authority, and responsibility hereinafter described. 

The purpose of MATS is to provide under one authority, for the transportation 
by air of personnel (including the evacuation of sick and wounded), materiel, 
mail, strategic materials, and other cargoes for all agencies of the Department of 
Defense and as authorized for other Government agencies of the United States, 
subject to priorities and policies established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
responsibility for air transportation for the Department of Defense does not 
include responsibility for the tactical air transportation of airborne troops and 
their equipment, the initial supply and resupply of units in forward combat 
areas, or that required by the Department of the Navy for internal administra- 
tion, or required for the fulfillment of the mission of the Navy, or air transport 
over routes of sole interest to the naval forces where the requirements cannot 
he met by the facilities of MATS. Nothing in this paragraph shall preclude the 
Navy or the Air Force from using their equipment as a secondary function for 
the evacuation of sick and wounded when circumstances require. 


Il. COMPOSITION 


A. The Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff, USAF, will deter- 
mine the amount of airlift to be performed by the respective. components of 
MATS, and in accordance with their established formula will respectively pro- 
vide units and personnel in adequate numbers to perform the assigned tasks. 
The personnel, property, and facilities furnished by the Navy will be used to 
provide air transport of primary interest to the Navy insofar as practicable. 

B. MATS will be commanded by a commander appointed by the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, with the consent of the Secretary of Defense. Naval 
as well as Air Force officers will be eligible for the office. 


III, FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. Subject to the authority and direction of the Chief of Staff, United States 
Air Force, the Commander, MATS, will exercise direction, authority, and control 
over MATS. 

B. MATS will be responsible for: 

1. The establishment, control, operation, and maintenance of facilities assigned 
to MATS within the United States and on air routes outside the United States 
which facilities are, or may be made, the responsibility of the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. In such areas outside the continental limits of the 
United States, where there is no other United States military authority charged 
with that responsibility, the Commander of MATS will have and will exercise 
all normal responsibilities and prerogatives of commanders of theaters of opera- 
tion, area commands, or base commands. 

2. In order to assure safety of flight over established routes outside the United 
Staves which are, or may be, assigned as the specific responsibility of MATS, to 
the extent permitted by law, and to insure the orderly utilization of facilities 
assigned to MATS, flight control of all aircraft utilizing said specific routes is 
vested in MATS. This authority extends to the control of clearance of aircraft 
into all MATS facilities. 

3. The control, operation, and maintenance of such facilities and personnel 
required for ports of aerial embarkation as may be necessary to the performance 
of the MATS mission. 

4. The additional training of personnel assigned or attached to MATS to meet 
approved qualifications and standards of operation of MATS. 
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5. Administration of priorities for air transportation in accordance with poli- 
cies and procedures established by proper authority. 

6. In coordination with other departments and agencies of the Department 
of Defense, the preparation of plans and requirements for transport flight opera- 
tions and equipment. In collaboration with other agencies of the Department 
of Defense specifically responsible for the design and specifications for transport- 
type aircraft; participation in the redesign, modification and flight testing of 
new types of transport aircraft which may eventually be assigned to MATS; 
the making of studies, analyses, and recommendations for the improvement and 
standardization of transport flight control practices, procedures, and systems ; 
and the service test and final operational development of prospective MATS air 
transport equipment, techniques, and procedures. 

In pursuance of the foregoing, MATS will maintain liaison with all agencies 
which design, develop, utilize, or supervise the use of transport-type aircraft, 
and effect interchange of information with such agencies with respect thereto 
that is not restricted by considerations of military security. 

MATS responsibilities will include participation in the development of all- 
weather transport flight technique, but will not include responsibility for the 
operation or development of either transport-type aircraft or procedures em- 
ployed in the air transportation of airborne troops in tactical operations, 

7. Preventive and progressive maintenance on all transport aircraft assigned 
to MATS. The Navy will retain a maintenance unit to provide preventive and 
progressive maintenance and overhaul to its own transport aircraft, including 
those aircraft under the operational control of MATS. 

8. In coordination with other departments and agencies of the Department of 
Defense and in order to assure the most efficient utilization of the capacities of 
the civil air carriers, all requests by agencies of the Department of Defense for 
services to be performed by or for the use of facilities or personnel of such car- 
riers, or negotiations therefor, shall first be coordinated with the commander 
ef MATS. This is not intended to include commercial air transportation fur- 
nished on regular schedules. 

9. The direction, supervision and control of contractors, either in operations 
or maintenance, furnishing services in support of MATS, except contracting, 
auditing or purchasing responsibility. 

10. Acting in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force in matters pertaining to air 
transportation and related services under the jurisdiction of MATS. 

11. Preparation for submission to the Joint Chiefs of Staff after consultation 
with appropriate agencies in the Denartment of Defense and the civil departments 
and agencies of the Government, and the maintenance in current status of plans 
for the employment and expansion of MATS in time of national emergency. 
These plans will allow for the expansion of air transport retained under naval 
control as required by ‘the Department of the Navy for internal administration 
or required for the fulfillment of the mission of the Navy; and further shall 
allow for air transport over routes of sole interest to the naval forces where the 
requirements cannot be met by the facilities of MATS. Such plans will include 
the utilization to the maximum extent possible of the services, facilities and per- 
sonnel of the civil air carriers and other appropriate civil enterprises related 
to air \ransportation, and in the development of such plans, direct contact with 
such carriers and other civil enterprises is authorized. Plans to utilize the 
services, facilities or personnel of the civil air carriers, or negotiations therefor 
are the responsibility of the commander of MATS, who will consult with the 
appropriate agencies of the Department of Defense. 

12. The development and maintenance of such cost-accounting records and 
operational statistics as will reflect the degree of efficiency and economy of the 
operations conducted by MATS, and show the utilization of funds, manpower, 
and equipment. A semiannual report as of June 30 and December 31, to the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the military departments will be 
prepared and submitted generally in accordance with the format prescribed in 
memorandums dated December 22, 1949, and November 7, 1950, from the Director, 
Office of Progress Reports and Statistics, OSD, to the Secretary of the Air Force 
and Comptroller of the Air Force, respectively. Reports control symbol is DD— 
SD(SA)3. 

13. The determination of and advice to the Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force and the Chief of Naval Operations of the requirements of MATS with re- 
spect to personnel, equipment, facilities, and services. These requirements will 
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be expressed according to rules established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff which will 
permit proportionate participation 

14. The preparation of budgetary and other fiscal requirements of MATS co- 
ordinated with participating agencies and proportionate to their participation. 

(*. The Navy will continue to be responsible for the development and operation 
of large seaplane transports, 


IV. SERVICE RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. The Department of the Army and the arms and services thereof; the De- 
partment of the Navy and the bureaus thereof; and the Department of,the Air 
Force and the executive agencies and the commands thereof; area, theater, and 
fleet commands, and similar commands concerned, and their subordinate activi- 
ties take all necessary action to facilitate the eflicient and economic operation of 
MATS (including the assignment of personnel and the furnishing of facilities, 
services, and equipment). The Department of the Army will within its capabili- 
ties and in consonance with its other missions provide and assign to MATS such 
specialized or technical personnel, units, and equipment as may from time to time 
be requested by the Chief of Staff, USAF, for the accomplishment of the mission 
of MATS. 

B. MATS is organized as a functional command. Joint and service command- 
ers will not delay nor divert normal flight operations of MATS except as neces- 
sary for the security of MATS aircraft and crews. The authority and responsi- 
bility of commanders of unified commands in the event of emergencies are set 
forth in the unified command plan and in Joint Action Armed Forces. 

©. The Department of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force will, at 
all times, keep the commander of MATS fully informed concerning the personnel, 
equipment and facilities being used in the operation of air transport services 
reserved to them; except as specifically required for such services, transport- and 
cargo-type aircraft will be assigned only to MATS. 

D. At those naval stations which MATS transits and serves, full naval support 
will be provided. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of personnel and units assigned to MATS will be in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the publication, Joint Action Armed Forces 
(JAAF). In accordance with existing law, the administration of naval person- 
nel assigned to MATS will be a responsibility of the Department of the Navy 
exercised through the senior naval officer in MATS headquarters who will report 
to the Chief of Naval Operations for additional duty for this purpose. In addi- 
tion to his other duties, he will be responsible for normal and routine adminis- 
trative inspection of the naval component MATS in accordance with current 
directives and policies promulgated by the Chief of Naval Operations. In addi- 
tion, inspection or investigation of the naval component may be made by com- 
petent naval authority when so directed by the Secretary of Navy or the Chief 
of Naval Operations, with the commander, MATS, being notified in each instance. 

As a matter of policy, officer personnel will be assigned to duty for a period 
of not less than 30 months, reserving however, to the Navy Department, after 
appropriate notification to the Department of the Air Force, the right to 
withdraw, add to or substitute. 


VI. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Except as indicated elsewhere in this directive, the intent herein is to pro- 
vide a single air-transport service for the Department of Defense in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. The Secretary of the Air Force, with the coordination 
of the Secretary of the Navy, will implement this directive. 

B. This directive supersedes all previous directives issued by the Secretary 
of Defense on the subject of MATS 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the meaning of the statement you have here: 

Army, Navy and other agencies to Air Force, $19,887,000. 

Colonel Dante... Sir, that includes items that the Army, Navy, or 
other agencies ship to us from their deports. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to reimburse them ‘ 

Colonel Dantex. For the transportation portion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. That concludes project 433, and brings 
us up to project 134, 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, our witness in the area of project 
134, “Printing and reproduction,” is Lt. Col. S. V. Szapiel, Chief, 
Printing Procurement Branch, Publishing Division, Headquarters, 
USAF. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel Szapret. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee ; it is estimated that $17,785,000 is the minimum amount re 
quired for Air Force printing and reproduction, except for operational 
requirements of field printing plants and funds for printing and re 
production of medical material. Of this amount $11,128,000 is for 
departmental printing and $6,657,000 is for contract field printing. 
All printing and reproduction requirements indicated in this esti- 
mate come within the scope of title 44, United States Code, and regula- 
tions of the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing. In order to 
determine as accurately as possible what the minimum printing and 
reproduction requirements would be, a detailed canvass was made of 
all agencies and commands for their specific quantitative requirements. 

The development of these requirements was subject to criteria de 
veloped by the following regulatory controls: 

(1) Policy and regulation control by the Joint Congressional Com 
mittee on Printing with respect to the type of materi: ul which m: iy be 
bought with these printing funds. the establishment of fiscal year dol 
lar ceilings on contract field phic ig expenditures, and other limita- 
tions designed to pre vent waste and unnecessary expense in printing 
processes such as the extravagant use of color and illustrations. 

(2) Policy control of the United States Air Force Printing Com- 
mittee. This committee reviews printing programs to insure economi- 
cal use of printing funds. A similar committee functions within each 
major field command. 

(3) Production controls also are in effect through centralized pro- 
duction or procurement clearance points at Headquarters United 
States Air Force and in each command. At these points, each printing 
job requested undergoes a review concerning necessity, the avoidance 
of duplication of material in other publications, and other checks 
designed to prevent unnecessary expense and waste. 

The requirements for departmental printing of $11,128,000 have been 
developed by utilizing consumption data accumulated during fiscal 
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vears 1950. 1951, and 1952, with consideration being given to snecific 
new and additional printing requirements determined essential by the 
Air Adjutant General on the basis of qualitative and quantitative esti- 
mates prepared and subseonently approved by the Printing Control 
Board of each major command concerned. Quantities are reviewed 
and checked against distribution lists established by the Distribution 
and Reanirements Branch of the Publication Division, Office of the 
Air Adjutant General. Up-to-date unit costs are obtained throuch 
the maintenance of a unit-cost system which covers all items previously 
procured. 

The requirement for contract field printing, $6.657,000, was devel- 
oped by the major air commands as reviewed and approved by their 
respective command printing boards as to essentiality, standardiza- 
tion of forms and publications, consolidation of srbiect matter to avoid 
duplication, and economy of production. Individual printing require- 
ments have been developed on the basis of past expenditure factors 
related to definite unit of prosram elements. For example, in the Air 
Materiel Command, 75 percent of the field printing requirements is for 
technical orders and stock lists which must be procured almost entirely 
from commercial sources. These publications are distributed on the 
basis of requirements for specific publications as stated by the using 
field organizations. In the case of the Air University, however. anan- 
titative requirements have been determined by the application of pre- 
vious consumption rates to the student training load for each course to 
be given during the budget year. 

This estimate should be regarded as a collection of supporting costs 
characteristic to nearly all portions of the Air Force programs else- 
where appearing or referred to in the Air Force budget estimate and 
as such, contributes a most indispensable support element to the over- 
all administration of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scetvner. Colonel, it would appear from the reanest for $17,- 
785,000 that the Air Force is operating a prettv good-sized printing 
plant. What in the world do you print which would call for $17 
million worth of expenditures? 

General Asensto. Might I interject at this time, sir, that this repre- 
sents a considerable decrease from 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are welcome words. I had not gotten around 
to giving the colonel a chance to make that statement, but we will give 
him that chance right now. 

What did you have for this program in 1952 and 1953, Colonel ? 

Colonel Szarrex. In fiscal year 1952, Mr. Chairman, we had $20,- 
453,903. In fiscal year 1953 we had $18,274,000. Our fiscal year 1954 
requirements are $17,785,000, sir. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to your justifications, it might be of in- 
terest and also carry with it information if we would insert at this 
point the summary found on pages 72 and 73. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of departmental printing requirements 





| | 
| Total quanti 


aa dene tative copies | Average cost Estimated 
Item and description Gs tades per thousand | annual cost 
sands) 

Numbered Air Force regulations and letters 13, 212 $21. 39 $282, 600 
Numbered Air Force pamphlets 757 59. 03 44, 680 
Tables of allowance and organization 136 318. 64 43, 333 
Periodicals 7, 185 36. 45 261, 900 
Civil service material 124 82. 38 10, 191 
Air Force manuals 3, 291 269. 76 914, 700 
Technical publications 9, 316 145. 68 1, 357, 190 
Specifications 6, 702 72. 12 483, 342 

Joint Army-Navy-Air Force publications and allied communi- 
cations publications._. 250 335. 30 83, 778 
Specialized publications... 19, 690 59. 97 1, 180, 837 
Miscellaneous documents from defense printing service 8, 252 35. 74 294, 921 
Visual aids__ 43 2, 302. 57 98, 089 

Performance rating test manuals, booklets, keys, forms, and 
answer sheets ‘ 8, 116 15. 42 125, 143 
Checks and certificates of awards 9, 390 11. 58 108, 740 
Tabulating cards___ : 962, 845 1. 08 1, 039, 873 
Tabulating paper baat é 20, 248 23. 04 466, 508 
Standard category forms 53, 015 5. 47 289, 993 
Blank forms, speciality type_ 457, 302 4.42 2, 071, 277 
Blank forms, cut sheets 649, 151 1, 82 1, 181, 455 
Blank forms, book type 2,4 5. 62 111, 450 
Subtotal 10, 400, 000 
Transportation 728, 000 
Total v oe 11, 128, 000 


BLANK FORMS 


Mr. Scrivner. From a study of that summary it is quite apparent 
that, of course, the Air Force must use a great many blank forms, 
many of them relating to the specialty type. Even so, 457,302,000 
blank forms is a terrifically large number of forms. What are you 
going to use them all for? 

Colonel Szaprret. Those, sir, are blank forms of the specialty type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Szarret. There are many types of specialty forms: Forms 
used in electrical accounting machines; forms constructed as labor- 
saving devices for the purpose of ease in compilation of information, 
elimination of manpower, and man-hours expended in the preparation 
of forms. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that just one year’s supply of blank forms? 

Colonel Szarren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. 457 million of them? 

Colonel Szarret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would take a lot of man-hours to handle them. 

Colonel Szartet. Many of them are used in electrical accounting 
machines, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we look a little further and we find that you 
are going to request 649,151,000 blank forms in the nature of cut sheets. 
Where will you use those 649 million forms ? 

Colonel Szaprev. Sir, those requirements have been determined on 
our past-usage factor, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, the past usage to determine needs is 
all right, but many of us are becoming of the opinion that there was 
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too much of it. There in two items you have over a billion blank 
forms. 

Colonel Szapre.. Yes, sir. We are continually conducting a forms 
management survey on existing forms. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course this is not your job. You are merely in 
the procuring end of it. You probably have nothing to say about the 
numbers or the types used. You just get what you are told to pro- 
cure; is that true? 

Colonel Szarre.. Yes, sir; after the requirement has been determined 
and approved, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if there is somebody responsible for the number 
being used, that is not in your field? 

Colonel Szapret. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we will have to look some place else to cut down 
the use of blank forms. Have you any idea where to look on that, 
General Asensio ? , 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. It is a situation which is constantly 
under review. There are requirements for contract forms, for effec- 
tiveness report forms, for forms for pay cards and so forth and so on 
that really mount up very fast. 


TABULATING CARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes; because on page 72, for instance, there are 
962,845,000 tabulating cards. 

General Asensio. Yes, sil 

Mr. Scrivner. Just the ones we have discussed are enough to fill 
quite a few warehouses. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. There is a lot of paperwork required 
in any Government operation. We are seeking to hold it to a mini- 
mum. But there are activities which must be supported by records 
and which must have documents which, if performed uniformly, will 
permit greater speed of operation. All of these things are reviewed in 
detail and we certainly desire to hold them down, because we want no 
more of these paper operations than we have to have. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are in complete accord on that, but the results 
have not been coming in quite as fast from the precincts as we would 
like to see them. 


AIR FORCE REGULATIONS AND LETTERS 


os 


of Air Force regulations and letters. That is a lot of reading mate- 
rial, if it is read. 

General Asensto. It is read. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these being held to a minimum ? 

General Asensto. They are, sir. 


I notice, also on page 72, that you are going to print 13,212,000 copies 


PERIODICALS 


Mr. Scrivner. There are 7,185,000 periodicals. What periodicals 
are those ? 

Colonel Szaprrev. If I may say, sir, that is 7,185,000 copies. That 
represents the aircraft Flash, the Flying Safety magazine, the Air 
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Reservist, the Air University Quarterly Review, the Aircraft Ob- 
server, and the Air Intelligence Digest. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, you have to disseminate information. 
Perhaps periodicals are the way to do it; but even so that is a lot of 
magazines. 

Colonel Szartev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are mom all free distribution ¢ 

Colonel Szarie.. No, sir; these are not all free distribution. These 
are periodicals that have a en submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
and are procured with their approval, with an established dollar ceil- 
ing and a limitation on the number of copies we may procure, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about those which are not free distribution ¢ 

Colonel Szarie.. None of these are a used for free distribu- 
tion, sir. They are all yon within the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make myself clear. The average 
person, when he thinks of periodicals, thinks of what he sees on the 
newsstands. He knows that if he is going to get Life or the Saturday 
Evening Post or Collier’s or something else he has to pay for it. Over 
our desks in the halls of Congres we get a lot of periodicals for which 
we pay no subscription. In other words, it is free distribution so far 
as we are concerned. 

That is what I was trying to bring out in my question. Are these 
periodicals which you have listed sold or distributed to certain 
selected members of the Air Force for their study ? 

Colonel Szarrev. They are distributed to selected members of the 
Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without charge? 

Colonel Szapret. Without charge, sir. Two periodicals are avail- 
able for sale through the Superintendent of Documents, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you do not have to do any bookkeeping on them? 

Colonel Szarrev. That is correct, sir. 


AIR FORCE MANUELS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then there are 3,391,000 Air Force manuals. What 
is the nature of these manuals? 

Colonel Szarret. Those, sir, are again copies of manuals. Those 
are Air Force training manuals which are required for use within 
tht Air Force and such other manuals as are required in establishing 
budget and accounting procedures employed in the Air Force. There 
are personnel manuals, statistical control manuals and the like, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, some of them are limited in number? 

Colone Szarprev. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And limited in distribution ? 

Colonel Szarre.. Yes, sir. There is no standard distribution for 
manuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them have rather a widespread distribu- 
tion ? 

Colonel Szarten. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we come to another set of technical pubhica- 
tions, with 9,316,000 copies. What are the technical publications as 
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distinguished from the manuals and some of these other things we 
have been talking about ? 

Colonel Szapre.. Those technical publications, Mr. Chairman, are 
items which are used commonly or jointly by the Army and the Air 
Force for the type of equipment they operate. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example ? 

Colonel Szapre.. Such as a manual on the operation of a caterpillar 
tractor. When the Army goes to print we go on a rider basis and at 
that time procure the number of copies required for use within the 
Air Force, sir. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


M. Scrivner. There are 6,702,000 copies of specifications. Speci- 
fications for what? 

Colonel Szartex. The specification, sir, is a document which clearly 
and accurately describes the standardized technical requirements for 
an item, material, process, or service. Specifications are normally 
attached to contracts or purchase orders or are made parts thereof 
when prescribing Air Force requirements for specific articles or serv- 
ices being procured. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they are already printed and you 
attach them and then you do not have to do a lot of typing on each one? 

Colonel Szarret. That is true, sir. 


SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, you have 19,690,000 copies of specialized 
public ‘ations. It looks like you are not going to be short of any read- 
ing matter around any bases soon. W hat are these? 

Colonel Szarret. Those are essential required publications, sir. 
Specialized publications are normally a one-time usage which origi- 
nate normally at headquarters, USAF and are specifically designed 
to serve the particular purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example? 

Colonel Szartet. Such as reports, photo-interpretation surveys, di- 
gest of Judge Advocate General’s decisions, American Air Almanac, 
and so forth, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That last one intrigues me, sir. What is that 
almanac ? 

Colonel Szaprex. The Air Almanac, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that? 

Colonel Szarret. I am not technically qualified as to its use, sir, but 
it is my understanding it is used by navigators in operation of Air 
Force aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we had better have a sample of that before 
the hearings are over. I can see right now that a great many of the 
members coming from rural areas, who think of an almanac as we 
used to think of them when I was a youngster, as being that long- 
range weather forecast and telling you when to plant turnips and 
when not to, might question this. Perhaps if I can see one of these 
and the question does arise I can give them the information which 
will distinguish between the almanac about which we have been 
talking and the almanac which you prepare. 
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Colonel Szapie.. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to was furnished the committee. ) 


CONTRACT FIELD PRINTING 


Mr. Scrivner. All told, the entire printing bill is $17,785,000, a re- 
duction under 1953, about one-third of which is done by contract field 
printing, which has not been fully explained. Can you give us a short 
explanation of what you mean by contract field printing and some 
examples of the type of printing done by contract ? 

Colonel Szarre.. Yes. Our printing in project 434 falls into two 
categories, one called departmental printing, which, in accordance 
with the congressional Joint Committee on Printing regulations, 
requires its procurement from the Government Printing Office. By 
the same authority, the congressional Joint Committee on Printing 
authorizes the production of certain publications and blank forms in 
the field, which are required for use by the commands. Normally, 
that printing which cannot be accomplished economically in the field 
printing plant is procured from contract field printing funds, or if 
the printing is such that the equipment is not adequate to take care 
of the requirements such printing is also purchased from outside 
sources. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this contract field printing the 
justifications indicate that of the $6,657,000 over $5 million is for the 
Air Materiel Command. How would the Air Materiel Command re- 
quire that large an amount of contract printing, and particularly 
that large a proportion of the contract printing ? 

Mr. Branpr. The Air Materiel Command, sir, has the responsibility 
for preparing and issuing all the instructions for the operation, main 
tenance, and overhaul, and the catalogs of supply items for the whole 
Air Force. 

It is normally considered to be departmental printing, but the con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Printing has given spec ‘ial permission 
to classify it as “field printing” because it arises in the field. 

The reason we have so much is because there is so much equipment. 
The operation of each mechanical item requires from one to a dozen 
different books on its maintenance, overhaul, and so forth. Some 
books will run 2,000 pages. Some will be 15 or 20. The average will 
run at about 50-odd pages, and there are thousands of them. 

We do not have walle ient facilities of our own, Government-oper: gee 
facilities, in the field, to do the job, so the vast majority of it, 
almost all, is procured from commercial printers under contract. 


Dispostr1ion or DecreAsep PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up project 436, “Disposition of deceased 
personnel.” 

General Asensto. We have as our witness Mr. Hugh C. Munro, 
Chief, Mortuary and Grave Registration Branch, General Supply and 
Services Division. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Monro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds 
under this project are required to care for the remains of Air Force 
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personnel. Expenses involved include embalming, casketing, and 
shipment of remains, transportation for escorts, and other related 
costs. This operation is conducted in accordance with Public Law 
527, 75th Congress, and other amendatory acts. 

This estimate is based on mortality rates computed by Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Comptroller, in collaboration with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Headqu: irters, United States Air Force. These rates take into 
consideration the various categories of Air Force personnel, such as 


flying and nonflying personnel, cadets, and so forth. Mortality rates 
times the progr: amed strength of the Air Force, provide the projected 
death rate estimates for which funds must be expended for care and 
lisposition of remains. Deaths resulting from the Korean action are 
not included in the Air Force mortuary program since these costs are 
budgeted for by the Army. 

In accordance with Munitions Board memorandum of November 
29, 1949, remains overseas are prepared and handled by Department 

Defense mortuaries. In these areas, the department having pre- 
dominate strength operates the mortuary for all departments. These 
mortuaries are staffed with personnel highly qualified in identification 
and mortuary procedures. The remains of deceased military per- 
sonnel overseas are identified, embalmed. casketed, and returned to a 
port of entry in the Zone of Interior. The port of entry inspects the 
remains for preservation, dresses the remains and repairs the casket 
if required. An escort is assigned and the remains are transported 
to the place of interment designated by the next of kin. 

Items of service and supplies (casket, shipping case, clothing, ete.) 
listed in the project estimate correspond to items listed in the uni- 
form burial contract. These contracts are awarded on a competitive 
bid basis and the services and supplies obtained by the Air Force are 
at. considerably less cost. than normally charged the general public. 
The average unit cost for such items shown on the project estimate are 
based upon actual experience. In each case of death, the cost of every 
item of expense is reported and entered in ledger form, at Headquar- 
ters, Air Materiel Command. This record provides average unit 
costs on a monthly, quarterly, and annual basis. 

For fises al year 1954 it is estimated that the Air Force will suffer a 
total of 3.350 deaths. Of these 777 will occur overseas and 2,573 will 
occur in the United States. 


SUMMARY OF ITEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as the justifications are clear, concise ana 
compact, we will insert at this point in the record pages 75 and 76 of 
the justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 

Project 436: Disposition of deceased personnel ioaiiinaliesas _ $2, 143, 000 


Part I—PurPosrE AND Scope 


This estimate provides for expenses incident to the care and disposition of 
the remains of deceased Air Force personnel, the travel of escorts, and all ex- 
penses related thereto. 

The Air Force is responsible for expenses incurred in care of Air Force dead 
in the Zone of the Interior, which comprises the bulk of the estimated require- 
ment. In overseas areas the military service having predominate strength oper 
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ate the mortuary for all services. The implementation of this policy results 
in the Air Force being required to operate facilities overseas in Newfoundland, 
Libya, Azores, Alaska, Philippines, England, France, and French Morocco. 


Parkt II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The number of estimated deaths in fiscal year 1954 is based upon peacetime 
mortality tables computed by the Office of the Comptroller in collaboration with 
the Surgeon General, United States Air Force. For fiscal year 1954, it is esti- 
mated that the Air Force will suffer a total of 3,350 deaths of which 777 will 
occur overseas and 2,573 will occur in the United States. Fund requirements 
were developed on the basis of the published mortality rates which were used 
in initial estimates submitted by the installations for review by intermediate 
command and command headquarters and finally approved by higher reviewing 
authorities. 


Average strength ee Deatl 
Basis of computation 
Total 4 Nor . ‘ No ee Nol . ) 
atreneth Flying avine Flyi fiving Flyin Rata Total 
Officer 
Rated crew members 64, 657 64, 657 0 11.0 711 ) 
Nonflying statu 52, 144 0 52, 144 2.5 0 130 130 
Nonrated crew and noncrew mem- 
her 7, 381 7 38] 0 0 6 fi 
Warrant officers (nonflving , R70 0 ’ R70 
Female medical service officer 3, 374 99 7 D. 8 P 8 
Enlisted personnel R28, THR 41 4 | 787,214 9.0 2 374 | 1,968 | 2,342 
Cadets 9 806 9. 806 0 R92 8] 0 8] 
otal 970, 000 | 123,697 | 846, 303 1, 234 | 2.116 | 3,350 


oo” 


Based on planned deployment of personnel, it is estimated that 23.2 percent 
of deaths will occur overseas and 76.8 percent of deaths will occur in the Zone 
of Interior: 


23.2 3,350=—777 — Overseas 
76.8 X3,350=2,573—Zone of Interior 


Estimates are based upon experience cost of factors, maintained on a worldwide 
basis by Air Materiel Command and are consistent with cost data of the Mem- 
orial Division, Quartermaster General, Department of the Army for Army per- 
sonnel. Costs for repatriation of dead resulting from the Korean Operation 
are budgeted for by the Department of the Army and, accordingly, do not appear 
in this budget. Fund requirements are detailed as follows: 


Summary of requirements 
(a) Command mortuarial support dies Seder 


$201, 000 


sae . $95, 000 
£ Sakaki a 106, 000 


Overseas - a ; na 

Zone of Interior 3; shake 
(b) Expenses incurred for Zone of Interior deaths_ : 1, 574, 000 
(c) Expenses incurred for repatriated overseas decedents 368, 000 


Total “ ie nei 7 nile 2, 148, 000 
SUMMARY OF SERVICES PERFORMED 


Mr. Scrivner. In order to answer some of the questions that are 
sometimes asked as to what services are performed in connection with 
deceased personnel, it is instructive and interesting to note the details 
which you have listed on pages 77 and 78 under item (6), and inas- 
much as they are self-explanatory, they will be included in the record 
at this point. We will also insert item (c) on pages 78 and 79. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
Prosect 436. DisPostTION OF DECEASED PERSON NEI 


(a) Command mortuarial support: 


Vortuarial support 





Air Materiel Command sumnenn, See, GOD 
Northeast Air Command acai at ~ £5) cathbinaatl 8, 000 
Military Air Transportation Service aia ; Sik sisiade. 
Far East Air Force = cosiaie tiles ; sli atti nun me 
United States Air Forces in Europe_- a 50, 400 
Alaskan Air Command __- aioe ed ae eae co ee 

Total 7 aati ie 201, 000 


Oversea personnel requirements are based on workload. The mortuaries are 
staffed with licensed embalmers who are also qualified in identification pro- 
cedures. In addition to the licensed embalmer, the Far East Air Force has 
native personnel working in the mortuary. The mortuary personnel at Air 
Materiel Command implement and administer plans, policies, and programs, 
worldwide, in connection with search, recovery, identification, preparation, and 
disposition of deceased personnel. 

(4b) Expenses incurred for care of zone of interior deceased: 


Detail of requirements 


Average unit Number of 


cost deaths Total cost 


Mortuary expense 











of remains 





Embalming $104, 207 
Funeral serv 101, 299 
Casket 580, 186 
Shinping case 51, 692 
Hearse , 190 
Funeral car 73 569 
Clothing 73 758 





tor 


Transportation of escort 
Recovery of remains 
Interment exnenses 
Civilian cemeteries 125. 00 1, 479 184, 875 
National cemeteries 75.00 239 17, 925 
Total, Zone of the Interior_........... —— 1, 574, 000 


The average unit cost for each item shown for expenses incurred in the Zone 
of the Interior and overseas is based upon experience data maintained by 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command. 

(c) Expenses incurred for care of overseas deceased : 


Detail of requirements 


Le ad mm 
Average unit! Number of | Total 


cost | deaths cost 

Mortuary expenses 

Embalming $29. 97 56 $1, 678 

Casket 176. 04 56 9, 858 

Shinning case 32. 73 56 1, 833 

Clothing 7.92 777 6, 154 

Delivery of remains to shipping point 15. 56 777 12, 090 
Transvortation of remains 73. 79 777 57, 335 
Transportation of escort 172. 16 777 133, 768 

Recovery of remains 47, 640 
Port reconditioning 36. 80 777 28, 594 
Interment expenses 

Civilian cemeteries 125. 00 511 63, 875 

National cemeteries 7 


5,175 


Total, overseas 368, 000 


ee 
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DIFFERENCE IN ITEMS FOR ZONE OF INTERIOR AND OVERSEAS 


Mr. Scrivner. There seems to be a little difference between the 
items of expense for the zone of the interior and overseas. Will you 
explain, Mr. Munro, the differences and the reasons therefor ? 

Mr. Munro. Yes. All mortuary services in the zone of the interior 
are acquired through contract with civilian morticians. The contracts 
are awarded to funeral directors near military installations. Overseas 
all mortuaries are operated by the Department of Defense. The cost 
of certain services overseas is for full-time paid employees, while 
supplies are procured directly from the manufacturer at a lower cost. 
The reason we have to provide mortuary services overseas is because 
such services are not available in those countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is understood, of course, this is a program which 
comes very close to the families of our men in the service, whether it 
is the Army, the Navy, Marines, or the Air Force. While at times 
there have been perhaps some questions raised as to the cost of these 
services, as desirous as many of us are for economy, we also insist 
that this program be handled with the propriety which is required and 
with the respect and care that we want each one of these men to have. 
It is highly commendable that all the services have demonstrated that 
they can and do approach this matter in such a very fine spirit. 

I have seen examples, not only of the Air Force, but the other serv- 
ices, where these deaths have occurred. I have been present when the 
remains have been received and have watched the conduct of the young 
men who have been detailed as escorts. I have been amazed many 
times at the finesse of some of these youngsters, just kids, in their ap- 
proach to this whole problem; the way that they have made their con- 
tacts with the parents, who, of course, are under great stress at the 
time, and the very fine and dignified and gentle conduct they have 
displayed, because it has been entirely in keeping with the situation. 

I have in my own office letters which I have received from parents 
who have expressed much of the sentiment that I am expressing for 
them, showing their deep appreciation of the manner in which these 
sad and sorrowful incidents are handled. 

It is a very fine tribute to all the services because too often too 
many people get the idea that merely because men are in the service 
and in uniform they become deadened to some of these tragedies. This 
program has been handled in such a way that it has demonstrated be- 
yond doubt that in our uniformed services, underneath the blouse, 
whether it is Navy blue, Army OD, or the Marine green, or the Air 
Force blue, there is a great human and humane element and a very 
warm heart. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 438, “Base maintenance 
and operation.” 

General Asensto, Our witness is Col. S. C. Lombard, Deputy Di- 
rector, Personnel and Support Oper ations, “He adquarters, Air Materiel 
Command. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Lomrarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the requirements for project 438 in fiscal year 1954 are $177,877,000. 
These requirements provide for base maintenance and operations of 
logistical installations worldwide. Specifically, funds requested fur- 
nish support for the Air Force logistical mission. The installations 
involved are those on which depot maintenance, depot supply, some 
types of procurement, and depot type training are performed. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many are there? 

Colonel Lomparp. There are 16 installations in the Zone of the In- 
terior, major installations. 

In 1954 there are 6 major installations in USAFE and 1 major 
installation in the Far East, 4 ancillary installations in USAFE, and 
2 ancillary installations in the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are talking about here is particularly your 
depot operations. You are not talking about airbases or flying fields, 
or anything like that ? 

Colonel Lomparp. Many of them have flying fields on them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is incidental ? 

Colonel Lomrarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. To operate and maintain these bases, the major por- 
tions of these funds are for civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Lomrarp. That is correct. 

Funds are also required to support numerous Air Force organiza- 
tions tenanted on logistical installations. The estimate is based on the 
United States Air Force installation program, the Air Force or- 
ganization and personnel program, and the projected number of civil- 
ian personnel to be employed in the accomplishment of the Air Force 
mission. 

Included in the estimate are funds for the pay of civilian personnel 
engaged in support activities, the maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, utility services, base transportation, communications, secu- 
rity, fire protection, temporary duty travel of military and civilian 
personnel engaged in support operations, staff administration and 
local purchase of supplies and equipment. This estimate also pro- 
vides for leasing of depot storage facilities and rentals of business 
machines for accounting and inventory purposes. 

It has been assumed that salary and wage levels for personnel re- 
main at their current level, and that there will be no overall increase in 
unit costs of materials, utilities, and rentals. 

The estimate presented encompasses an increase over fiscal year 1953 
of $6.267.000. This increase consists of $4,680,000 for Zone of Interior 
insiallations and $1,587,000 for overseas installations. The principal 
areas of increase are related to the following requirements : 

(a) Asa result of assumption by the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 
of the major share of the operational costs at the Newark Transporta- 
tion Control Depot, an additional requirement of 1.5 million is re- 
flected in this estimate. The balance of the increase is to provide for 
increased electrical accounting machine rentals to implement new pro- 
grams to be initiated in fiscal year 1954, additional storage space re- 
quirements, and social-security contributions. 
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(6) The increase in the overseas area is related directly to the con- 
tinued buildup in the European area and the activation of two addi- 
tional installations in fiscal year 1954. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring back to the questions I asked a minute 
ago, namely, that the major portion of this request was for civilian 
personnel in the sum of $120,821,000, how many man-years does that 
provide ¢ 

Colonel Lomparp. That provides for 35,014 man-years worldwide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some will be indigenous personnel and they would 
carry a lower average pay rate than the American civilians, particu- 
larly those in the Zone of the Interior, which would account for the 
reason the average is a little less than we would normally anticipate ¢ 

Colonel Lomparp. That is correct, sir. 


SUMMARY OF ITEMS 
Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert the sum- 
mary of the items on page 80. 


(The summary referred to follows :) 


Summary of items 


(a) Civilian personal services__-_- $120, 821, BOO 
(b) Local purchase of supplies and materials 19, 286, 000 
(c) Contractual services__- . 13, S87, 000 
(d@) Rentals A 10, 160, 000 
(e) Purchased utilities 5, 688, 000 
(f) Tempoary duty travel 1, 920, 000 
(g) Other * ° 6, 115, 000 

Total requirements 177, S77, 000 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection therewith you have an item of local 
purchase of supplies and materials which we have gone into in some 
detail in the other presentations, but I would assume in this par 
ticular case there would be some difference in the type of items you 
would procure locally. 

Colonel Lomparp. The items that are procured locally under this 
project are those authorized for such procurement by Air Force recu- 
lations and typical items included are spare parts and accessories for 
electrical equipment, fuels for space heating and cooking, oil and gaso 
line for ground-powered motor vehicles, spare parts for motor vehi- 
cles, commercial hardware, building materials, and so forth. ‘Those 
are typical items. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in this you procure the spare parts for the vehicles 
that are used in the depots? 

Colonel Lombarp. Commercial-type vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Compared to the types of vehicles that are used on 
the operation bases ¢ 

Colonel Lomrarp. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. This presentation is comparable, except it does relate 
solely to the depots that you have indicated ? 
Colonel Lomparp. That is correct. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the nature of the contractual services in the 
amount of $13,887,000 ? 

Colonel Lomparp. It is divided into several categories: First, opera- 
tion of installations by contract, $3,545,000. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What types of contracts? 

Colonel Lomparp. That is a service contract for the operation and 
maintenance—the entire support operation of certain installations. 
For instance, they maintain the buildings, the grounds, and provide 
the security guards. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is that being done? 

Colonel Lomrarp. Birmingham, Ala.; Aberdeen, Miss.; Vancouver, 
Wash.; Kansas City, Kans.; and the port of Manila in the Far East. 


RENTAL OF ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Rentals are self-explanatory in the sum of $10,160,- 
000. But included in that apparently there is some rental for electric 
accounting machines. 

How much of the $10,160,000 is for electric accounting machines? 

Colonel Lomparp. $5,900,000, approximately—just under $6 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those machines fully utilized ? 

Colonel LompBarp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have forgotten the figure, but the amount the 
Federal Government is paying for the rental of many of these ma- 
chines runs into hundreds of millions of dollars, and inasmuch as it 
is a big item, we must, of course, be constantly alert to see that they 
are fully utilized. If they are not, we ought to return them and cut 
down our rental just that much. 

On the same page of your justifications you have an item of pre- 
ventive maintenance by contract, $2,360,000. Is that worthwhile? 

Colonel Lomrarpv. Yes. Usually those maintenance contracts are 
for a specific purpose. For example, they may involve the use of 
machinery that the Air Force at some particular base does not have, 
and it would not be feasible or practicable for them to buy it or 
provide it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it pay dividends? 

Colonel Lomparp. We feel that it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring again to electrical machines, accounting 
machines and what not, are they scattered throughout the depots, or 
are they concentrated in any one particular place ? 

Colonel Lomparp. They are scattered throughout, and in the over- 
seas installations also. 


OTHER RENTAL 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the need for the remainder of the rental? 
We know what rental is, but what is the need for the balance? 

Colonel Lomparp. The balance is as follows: $1 million of that is 
rental being assumed at Newark Transportation Control Depot that 
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was formerly paid from mutual-defense-assistance-program funds. 
The other $3 million is for depot storage space. 

Mr. Scrivner. You just do not have enough space available at the 
present time and this is necessary ? 

Colonel Lomparp. That is correct. <A little over half of that is in 
the Zone of the Interior and a little less than half is in Europe. 


UTILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We understand that in order to maintain these bases 
we have to have all the utilities, water, gas, sewage disposal and in 
many cases refuse-removal services. That amounts to $5,688,000. 


TEMPORARY-DUTY TRAVEL 


Then we come to temporary-duty travel. Define temporary-duty 
travel, and why you have it set out here in a separate item. 

Colonel Lomparp. Well, it is travel on official business. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state that there will be required somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 40,000 round trips. What calls for 40,000 trips 
from these depots ? 

Colonel Lomparp. It is the number of trips projected in this budget 
which were determined by a sampling. It is an experience figure 
based upon a sampling of some 20 percent of the travel that was 
performed over a 6-months’ period by all our de spots. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your last full year’s experience, 1952 4 

Colonel Lomparp. Fiscal year, 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your experience in 1952? How much was 
required and expended during the year 1952, or obligated for this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Van Creve. $1,372,345. 

Mr. Hruska. Expended or obligated ? 

Mr. Van Creve. Obligated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this i is an increase of $550,000, which is a half 
million. Of course, a half million is not much when you are talking 
about $35 billion or $40 billion, but why the increase ? 

General Asensto. That is in the space of 2 years. That is since 1952. 

Colonel Lomparp. The 1953 figure was somewhat greater than the 
1952 figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the 1953 figure? 

Mr. Van Cieve. $1,819,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the big increase came in 1952 to 1953, and your 
increase now is about $100,000? 

Do you anticipate that this will continue to rise, or is it about to level 
off ? 

Colonel Lomparp. If the personnel is about at the level off point, 
it will tend to level off. 

Mr. Scrivner. The travel will level off with the personnel? 

Colonel Lomparp. I would think so; yes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. You also have communications, which is telegraph 
and telephone. What is the other transportation, $1,837,000? 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Colonel Lomearp. Transportation of things—shipping of reparable 
items to depots, household goods of people being transferred. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we heave again the recurring item of social- 
security contributions because of the law which provides these em- 
ployees are not civil service, but are on a temporary basis. 

Is there anything further that you wish to add to your statement, 
or any of the items we have cove red, Colonel ? 

( ‘vlonel LOMBARD. No. 


Mavsor Rerarms anp Minor ConstructTion 


Mr. Scrivner. That concludes the hearing on project 438 and brings 
us to project 439, * ‘Major repairs and minor construction.’ 

General Asensto. Our witness for project 439 is Lt. Col. G. J. 
Hobbs, Deputy Chief, Maintenance Division, Directorate of ra tal- 
lations, Headquarters, USAF. Colonel Hobbs has a prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Horns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
estimate of $7,459,000 Ms project 489 of the “Maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation is to provide for major repairs, alterations and 
minor construction requirements at logistical support installations 
ie Air Force and covers project work for accomplishment by con- 
ct which is beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance. 
The total fund request is based upon estimates prepared and justi- 
fied at various installations, utilizing current cost data, and taking 
into account existing plant facilities and their condition and capacity, 
together with program information available for each individual 
activity. Basic estimates were reviewed, analyzed, and revised at 
each succeeding level of command and a consolidated estimate was 
prepared by each major air command and submitted to Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. A final review by Headquarters, United 
States Air Force assured that the resultant estimate presented here- 
with reflects an integrated program of projects necessary to permit 
satisfactory accomplishment of this phase of the logistical support 
mission. 

This estimate provides for work required to restore deteriorated 
real property to an Sree usable condition, substantially equiv- 
alent to its original or designed efficiency. Although emphasis has 
been placed on major repair type work during the past several years, 
there is a continuing, but reduced, need for funds to accomplish this 
type of work. Many of the fac ilities bel ne used have re: ached or are 
approaching the maximum life for which they were designed and 
continued utilization necessitates major repairs, i. e., roofs are no 
longer watertight. underground utilities have corroded, heating Sys- 
tems need major overhaul and warehouse docks and ramps have deteri- 


tra 
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orated. In addition, airfield pavements-have developed cracks, ravel- 
ing, and surface failures. As these and other defects develop they 
must be rectified to avoid loss of the entire facility. Minor construe- 
tion and modification, alteration, and extension of existing facilities 
are necessary to accommodate the expanded logistical support require- 
ments of the Air Force, as well as the ¢ changes i in operational charac- 
teristics of modern aircraft and associated equipment. This estimate 
provides for enlargement of machine shops, storage facilities, aircraft 
maintenance, and modification facilities, test facilities, and utilities 
systems. In the preparation of this estimate the $50,000 statutory 
limitation on the De ‘partment of the Air Force with respect to minor 
construction, conversions of and extensions to existing structures, and 
improvements has been observed. Projects requiring specific legis- 
iative authorization are not included. 

No provision has been made in this estimate for restoration of dam- 
aged facilities resulting from fires, floods, and storms. These require- 
ments must be met as they arise, at the expense of programed priority 
projects. The estimate of $7,459,000 compares with fiscal. year 1952 
obligations of $11,620,332 and a fiscal year 1953 program of 
$15,200,000. 

Typical projects included in this estimate are as follows: 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio: This project covers the 
re pair of the docks, dock walls, and downspouts of Warehouses No. 1, 
2,3, and 4 at an estimated cost of $15,400. The dock floors have settled 
at various spots, causing depressions 1 in the concrete pavement, which 
will be repaired with a mastic material which can be applied any 
thickness and is self-bonding to a featheredge. Some sunken spots 
in the concrete-slab floors inside the buildings will be repaired in the 
same manner. The heavy traffic of loaded tugs and forklifts requires 
a fairly smooth pavement to prevent accidents and to permit satis- 
factory operation of the equipment. The material handled by this 
equipment consists largely of sensitive electronic parts in small pack- 
ages that cannot be subjected to heavy jars. The total area of the 
docks is 133,248 square feet. Dock w alls will be repaired at points 
where cracks and spalls occur. Where expansion joint material has 
deteriorated it will be removed and replaced. All broken cast-iron 
downspouts on the docks and inside the buildings will be repaired by 
removing the broken section and replacing it with 5-inch steel pipe. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, Calif.: Reroof 36 base 
buildings at an estimated cost of $87,000, Work involves applying a 
new builtup roofing over the old roof presently in place. The roofs on 
buildings have been in place from 8 to 10 years and have deteriorated 
to the point where patch and repair is no longer economical or effec- 
tive. Complete reroofing is required. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Install additional heating equip- 
ment in aircraft accessories repair facility, building No. 105, at an 
estimated cost of $16,200. The present heating system supplies only 
10.000 c. f. m. of heated air. Consequently, during the winter months 
the temperature differential between outside and inside air approxi- 
mates 20° F., with the result that the near-freezing temperatures 1n- 
side the building cause greatly reduced production efficiency ana 
impairment of employees’ health. If the rate of air removal is lowerea 
to increase the temperature, fumes and vapors lower personnel effi- 
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ciency and have an adverse effect on the equipment and. building 
structure. The cost of the project is considerably less than the esti- 
mated annual loss in employee efficiency. 

Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands: This project provides 
for a 50- by 100-foot addition to building T-7319 in the depot vehicle 
maintenance area at an estimated cost of $16,000. The proposed 
addition is to be of concrete-block construction with concrete floor and 
corrugated cement asbestos roofing. The additional space is urgently 
required to permit preper performance of repair and overhaul of 
automotive equipment. The inadequacy of present shop space requires 
a portion of shop operation being conducted in the open with the 
result that parts are exposed to the elements, dust, and grit. 

Tuddenham depot, England: This project provides for the rehabili- 
tation of the electric-distribution system and the sewage-collection 
system and sewage-disposal plant at an estimated cost of $27,500. The 
work includes the replacement of damaged insulators, unserviceable 
wiring, fittings, crossarms, and miscellaneous pole-line hardware. 
Sewage collection system work includes cleaning of manholes, replace- 
ment of faulty valves, pipe sections, and cleaning out of all collection 
lines. Sewage plant repairs include replacement of damaged or in- 
operative valves, fittings, and so forth, in addition to structural repairs. 
The proposed work is necessary to provide electric power to housing, 
latrine, and mess facilities and to provide for satisfactory sewage 
disposal. The systems have been inactive for a period of years with 
no maintenance having been performed. 


SUMMARY OF ITEM 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the information which you have given 
us in your general statement, I note that on page 87 of the justific a- 
tions you have another breakdown which seems to summarize in very 
compact form the need for the funds, so at this point in the record 
we will insert the table on page 87. 

(The information follows:) 


Vajor repairs and minor construction 


Technical facilities (including hangars, shops, warehouses, naviga- 


tion aids, operational spaces, etc.) ___._.____--___-_____---____-.--- $3, 931, 000 
Troop facilities (housing, messing, welfare, ete. vo. ee 959, 000 
Utilities (electrical, heating, water, sewerage, fuel storing sys- 

tems, etc.) ..._.. Si dak bees Ces, Cas 1, 929, 000 
Pavements (runways, taxiwe Lys, storage areas, railroads, roads, ete. 640, 000 

TO... Sad Rk eed Foxman a _ 7,459, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection pita dint is the comparison 
between 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel Hoss. The obligations in 1952 amounted to $11,620,332; 
and the fiseal year 1953 program amounts to $15.2 million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sc RIVNER. This particular project is properly described when 
it says “Major repairs and minor construction,” in that inasmuch as 
you do have these facilities there must. be at various times rather ex- 
tensive repairs made tothem. A different requirement would call for 
a different space allocation, so that there must be alterations. Some- 
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times you have to go a little further and modify the entire thing 
to meet some new problem which might constantly arise; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Colonel Hosrs. ‘That is correct, sir. These projects in this program 
are nonrecurring in nature as individual projects, but there is a re- 
curring annual requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. So as long as we have these depots in operation 
we will expect in the future, as we have in the past, to see a require- 
ment for funds to do these major repairs. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Now, the other portion of this is for minor construction. What is 
the Air Force definition of “minor construction” ? 

Colonel Hogszs. Minor construction as used in this budget project 
covers requirements of an alteration, conversion, extension, or addi- 
tion to an existing facility, or the erection of a facility separate and 
apart from an existing facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any limitation ? 

Colonel Hogrs. Yes; sir; the limitation is a maximum of $50,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines that ? 

Colonel Hosss. That is determined by law, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean, who determines what shall be done? Who 
says what minor construction there shall be? Is that the commander 
of that particular depot? 

Colonel Hosss. The commander initiates the requirement for a 
project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then where does it go? 

Colonel Hosss. It is forwarded to the next echelon of command and 
then to Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Though perhaps this situation has been corrected 
now, in times past this committee has seen instances where a program 
has been commenced in 1 year unde ‘r this $50,000 limitation, and con- 
tinued in a second year under a $50,000 limitation, and continued in 
a third year under a $50,000 limits ation, so that when completed you 
have a structure running ‘gL! 50,000. That, to us, was an evasion of the 
limitation and went beyond the sc ope of minor construction. What 
controls are there which would prevent a recurrence of a situation 
like that? 

Colonel Hosss. Under existing Air Force directives any require- 
ment in connection with a project to provide a complete usable fa- 
cility for the purpose intended must be considered in conjunction with 
prior work accomplished on that facility for the same intended pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when one of these programs comes up there 
must be a full and complete disclosure of what exists, what is pro- 
posed, and that which is proposed must be in itself a complete unit ¢ 

Colonel Hosrs. A usable facility; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that under that program we should not antici- 
pate running into any situations such as I have just described ? 

Colonel Hosgs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe that is all unless you have something else 
you wish to add. 
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Colonel Horrs. No, sir; I believe not. 

General Asensto. We shall be here with program 440 at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1953. 
TRAINING SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. NORRIS B. HARBOLD, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. G. B. DANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. W. E. CLARK, DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, DIREC- 
TORATE OF TRAINING, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. T. C. ODOM, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 

COL. R. J. WILL, CHIEF, PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. What do we 
have this morning, General Asensio ? 

General Asensio. This morning, sir, we have program 440, “Train- 
ing support.” The principal witness is Maj. Gen. N. B. Harbold, di- 
rector of training, who has a prepared statement, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record page 88 of 
the justification sheets. 
(The information is as follows :) 
PROGRAM 440: TRAINING SUPPORT 


Obligation s by projects 


No. itle 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
INO, i 
(1 2 (3) (4) (5) 
DIE CT } IGATIONS 
143 Schools and training $49, 501, 966 $45, 819, 500 $42, 930, 000 
444 lraining equipment and supplies 19, 138, 697 7, 917, 000 7, 028, 000 
448 | Base maintenance and operations 128, 918, 581 142, 014, 000 | 148, 866, 000 
1449 | Major repair and minor construction 13, 412, 329 12, 147, 600 4, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations 210, 971, 573 207, 898, 100 202, 824, 000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
443. «=Schools and training 481, 954 1, 340, 000 807, 000 
444 rraining equipment and supplies 90, 245 0 290, 000 
44 B maintenance and operations 11, 434, 265 17, 814, 000 12, 031, 000 
419 Major repair and minor construction 0 0 0 
lotal reimbursable obligation 12, 006, 464 19, 154, 000 13, 038, 000 


Cotal obligation 222, 978, 037 227, 052, 100 215, 862, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed with your statement, General 


Harbold. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Harsoitp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 440 provides for all expenses under the “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriation which are identifiable as direct costs 
of the various Air Force training programs, and includes training 
equipment and supplies required for approved training programs of 
operational commands. These training programs are confined to 
the training of individuals. I will not discuss unit or organizational 
training, since they are covered in other portions of the “Maintenance 
and operations” budget estimates. 

We have divided individual training into six main classifications 
as follows: 

Flying training. 
Basic military training. 
3. Technical training. 
4. Professional training. 
Reserve training. 
Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


FLYING TRAINING 


Flying training is divided into two categories, pilot training and 
air-crew (observer) training. 

The new four-phase pilot training program, described to the com- 
mittee last year, was established during the second quarter of fiscal 
year 1953. 

The program consists of a preflight phase of 3 months, a combined 
flight screening and primary phase of 6 months, a basic phase of 
months, and an advanced phase of approximately 3 months. 

The total course consists of 370 flying hours and 1,500 military 
training and academic hours. Jet fighter graduates receive 150 hours 
in jet aircraft within the total flying hours. 

All graduates are qualified to perform full flying duties including 
combat missions in a wingman position upon assignment to a tactical 
organization. 

The first class has already completed the preflight phase at Lack- 
land Air Force Base. As anticipated, the 3 months’ period has served 
to eliminate approximately 10 percent of those who failed physical 
rechecks, who lacked proper motivation, or who could not meet mili- 
tary and academic standards. Under the previous program, a 1-month 
preflight provided only negligible screening; hence most eliminations 
for the above-cited reasons came only after some costly flying hours 
had been acquired. 

The four-phase system permits class entries to be increased from 8 
to 23 per year. This integrates the basic and advanced training phases 
and smooths out the peaks and valleys in student inputs on any one 
individual station with an attendant increase in efliciency of utiliza- 
tion of aircraft, instructor personnel, and equipment. It stabilizes 
aviation cadet procurement and permits better distribution of grad- 
uates from the program. 


31395—53——_43 
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An experimental program which has been completed has proven 
that the light-plane phase will permit attrition of an additional 10 
percent of those students who formerly were attrited for fear of 
flying, lack of motivation, and inaptness in the more expensive and 
heavier trainer aircraft. Therefore, by the time the light-plane 
phase is completed under the new four-phase plan approximately 
60 percent of those who cannot measure up to Air Force pilot stand- 
ards are out of the pilot-training program without having consumed 
any of the more costly aircraft-flying hours. 

Additional benefits will accrue in the primary, basic, and advanced 
courses. Less elimination in these phases will insure better return 
on the more expensive aircraft hours. The students will have com- 
pleted a major portion of military and academic training, permit- 
ting them to concentrate to a greater extent on their flying training. 
Further, because of early eliminations, fewer students will be under 
training in these phases to produce the same number of graduates. 

The present annual pilot-training rate of 7,200 will be maintained 
throughout fiscal year 1954. Pilot training for the mutual-defense 
assistance program, and the Air National Guard is included in the 
7,200 pilot-training rate. 

The second category of flying training is other aircrew (observer) 
training. Other aircrew (observer) trainees are defined as all air- 
crew officer personnel other than pilots and medical personnel. Skills 
included in this group are navigation, bombardment, radar operation, 
electronic countermeasures, aircraft- performance engineer, and air- 
borne-armament operations. 

Aircrew (observer) training also entered into a new plan of oper- 
ation during the current fiscal year. Similar to the pilot-training 
rogram, the aircrew (observer) program consists of four phases: 
Preflight, primary, basic, and advanced. The preflight phase is also 
concentrated at Lackland Air Force Base and provides a positive 
means of eliminating academically weak students and those with 
marginal probability of successfully completing the training. The 
primary phase provides students with a firm foundation of knowledge 
and skills common to all aircrew specialties (primarily principles of 
electronics and navigation). The basic phase is designed to apttae- 
ize graduates of primary in one of the several aircrew-skill areas. The 
advanced phase is designed to combine skilled individuals (pilote, 
navigators, bombardiers, and other crew members) into highly quali- 
fied combat teams. 

Economies in this plan are expected ot result from: (1) Concen- 
tration of preflight at Lackland without additional facility require- 
ment, and utilization of the vacated facilities on observer stations for 
observer-flying training purposes; (2) elimination of marginal stu- 
dents during preflight before costly flying hours are consumed; (3) 
consolidation of curricula into fewer fundamental courses and, con- 
sequently, more efficient utilization of training devices and equipment. 

Stabilizing the pilot-training rate at 7,200 permits the release of 
+ stations previously scheduled for attainment of the 12,000 rate 
and will not require the additions planned in 1954. Two primary 
flying stations will not be activated, and two other installations can 
be diverted for utilization by other commands. 
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In fiscal year 1954 33 flying-training stations are required : 


Contract primary schools a scale aileidiatta esas tithe bin estates acti 9 
Military primary school__--__-_-_-_ ce 1 
eaitioneiee basic echoes... 60sec: si Bite 2 
Single-engine basic schools_. déuks 7 6 
Advanced schools a 9 
Aircrew (observer) schools_- 3 t 
Pilot-instructor school___- " oni ite ; al ce 1 
Helicopter and liaison school 1 


Total... . 


All bases are planned for maximum utilization as determined by 
practicable air and flying-facility saturation. 


PRIMARY CONTRACT SCITOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt at that point, General. Although 
there will be some other questions on your general statement later, you 
have mentioned here that there will be nine primary contract sc hools. 

General Harpoip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other private schools are you going to use? 

General Harsoitp. We have the one military primary school, sir, 
which is shown here. 

Mr. Scrivner. The training program to which you are referring 
now relates specifically to the pilots and crew members and not your 
other technical men ? 

General Harsoup. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will handle the other technical training pro- 
grams / 

General Harsoip. The technical training I plan to cover later, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Before we go on, you have mentioned at least twice and maybe three 
times academic training. What do you mean by academic training ? 

General Harsoup. We classify any training which requires a school 
room and in which an instructor instructs in theoretical subjects, 
which are a basis for the practical application of flying, as academic. 

Mr. Scrivner. Regardless of the subjects taught ? 

General Harpo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is because there is some con- 
fusion over the term “academic training.” ‘To the average person 
when you refer to academic training you are talking about those sub- 
jects which can be acquired in various schools and colleges, which are 
differentiated from the technical training. You would have general 
subjects of languages and things like that. 

Do you have courses like that for these pilots? 

General Harsorp. No, sir; not in that sense. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I had assumed after we had been told 
what the requirements were for those entering into pilot training 
that anything in the nature of academic training as it is gener ally 
understood would certainly be unnecessary in this program, because 
we would assume the men would have had it before. If they did not, 
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of course, they would not have the qualifications we have been told 
you were looking for in these men. So I am glad to have that 
explanation. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


While we are covering the subject of academic training, what do 
you mean by professional training? You have talked about flying, 
basic military, technical, and you say “professional training.” 

General Harsoip. The professional training I will cover in more 
detail later, but it is primarily the advanced professional training of 
officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. This, again, does not carry with it the usual layman’s 
understanding of professional training, such as law, chemistry, medi- 
cine and things like that? 

General Harsoip. Yes, sir; there is some of that included. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some Air medicine. 

General Harpoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am thinking now of your professional schools, as we 
generally speak of professional schools. 

General Harrop. That is included, but it is done in those same 
institutions. It is on contract. 

General Asensio. It is basically the military profession, however, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You may proceed, General. 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 


General Harsovp. Basic military training is the next category of 
individual training. Basic military training consists of initial proc- 
essing, basic military training and orientation of all airmen, except 
reservists, who come into the Air Force direct from civilian life. 

The number of personne] to receive basic military training in a given 
fiscal year is, of course, directly related to the number of airmen who 
are brought in from civilian life during the fiscal year. This number 
is directly related to the number of airmen on hand at the beginning 
of the fiscal year; the net losses of airmen during the fiscal year due 
to deaths, physical discharges, expiration of terms of service, release 
of reservists, etc.; and the end fiscal year strength to be achieved. 

The estimate before you is based on an intake of 88,700 new recruits 
during fiscal year 1954 to achieve an end fiscal year 1954 strength of 
960,000. This intake of new personnel will result in an average of 
15,000 students in training during fiscal year 1954. 


AVERAGE TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you arrive at that? You say you will have 
88,700 new recruits, but you will have an average of 15,000. Is that in 
all of your training? 

General Harsoup. That is at any one time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that for man-years ? 

General Harsowp. It is an average, sir. Actually it goes from 9,000 
to 21,000. 

General Asensro. You average it, sir, for the 88,700. If we round 
out at 90,000, that is 7,500 a month. They are in there for 2 months. 
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That means that your average load would be 15,000 throughout the 
year. 

Mr. Manon. Would those 15,000 include people such as those in the 
electronics school at Biloxi, Miss., and places like that? Does that 
have anything to do with that type of training ¢ 

General Harpoxp. No, sir. This is the basic, the initial recruit 
training. 


LENGTH OF BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make my question direct enough. 
How long a period do these new men undergo basic training ¢ 

General Harsoip. The actual training period is 48 days. It takes 
65 days from the time they are enlisted until they are eligible to be 
sent direct to a command or to a technical training school. That 
includes all the processing, clothing, equipping, physical examina- 
tions, and orientation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those 48 calendar days? Or are those consecu 
tive days? In other words, would it be 7 weeks or does it take longer 
than 7 weeks 

General Harsorp. The total period, sir, calendarwise, is 65 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am speaking now of the training. 

General Harsoip. The training is 48 training days, sir. That does 
not include Sundays. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. So, in order 
to get in the number of days, do you include Saturdays? 

General Harporp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In basic you are putting in practically a 6-day week? 

General Harsoip. Yes, sir; we have to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Personally, I think it is a good idea. 

General Harpotp.. It is, sir. It keeps them busy. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to do is to break this down into 
actually how long they would be there. That would probably explain 
why you would have an average of 15,000, because they are only going 
to be in training in the basic camps about 7 or 8 weeks. 

General Harporp. Yes, sir; 65 days calendarwise is the time they 
are there. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Pardon the interruption. 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING STATIONS AND BASES 


General Harportp. The fiscal year 1954 basic military training pro- 
gram will be accomplished on three basic military training st: ations 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.; Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y.; and 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif. 

In addition to basic military training, the following will also be 


conducted on basic military training bases : 
Average number 
in training 


Officers’ candidate school__ ~~ = ba bds lee Roche 55 500 
Officers’ basic military training__ ~~~ ache whelin tel wis Like 100 
Ale Oe Be CI iit tic iciciihaint Se itn oan bait . 1,500 
Pilot and observer preflight training__..___-._____________- a ag 2, 300 


Pacific coast overseas replacement center hee eee ietiecyatnaerencepacentamanaal 8, 000 


NE a lh Ala eda, ab teaeneeiet ee a ee a sinsiasaeh tee tac atin J a 
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AIR BASE DEFENSE TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us look at that just a minute. What is involved 
in your air base defense training? Is that enlisted men or officers? 

General Harnovp. It is the training of enlisted men primarily, sir. 
There are some officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what do you train them ? 

General Harsoip. They are for defense of an air base. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it says, but that is just defining the sub- 
ject with the same words. 

General Harpoip. Adequately trained to form the nucleus of air 
base defense units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you talking now about air police? 

General Harnoxp. Yes, sir; they are basically air police. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they designated as air police, or are they num- 
bers of the base det: ichment in addition to the air police? 

General Harsoip. They are in addition to the mere guard, what 
corresponds to the civil guard. They are actually for combat defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to find out is this: We have been 
told there will be approximate ly 59,000 air police. 

General Harsorp. Yes, si 

Mr. ScrivNer. Which is an extraordinarily large number in ratio 
to the number of men in the Air Force. What I would like to find out 
is whether this is training for the air police or whether or not mem- 
bers of the Air Force who are stationed at various bases are given 
training in the defense of that base in addition to civilian security and 
air police. 

General Harporp. No, sir; that is the function of these air police- 
men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reason why the men who are on duty 
at these various bases cannot be given defense training and take the 
regular routine of duty in security ? 

General Harsoip. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thereby cutting down the number of air pclice. 

General Hareoip. The greater number of the individuals at a base 
are your technical crews who maintain the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; so what? This is not a reason why they 
cannot provide part of their own sec urity, is it? 

General Harsorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why ? 

General Harsoitp. You cannot do both. 

Mr. Scrivner. They can put on a little nightwork, can they not? 

General Harsorp. Not when their maintenance is at night in many 
eases, 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not on duty 24 hours a day. 

General Harnotp. Their duties sometimes carry them right around 
the clock. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often? 

General Hargoip. Very often, with the flight schedules. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not every night. Not every day. 

General Harpotp. No, sir. But trying to make what corresponds 
to a policeman and a guard out of a highly qualified technician is 
unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why can he not do it for a couple of hours a night 
after what he learned in basic ? 

General Harsorp. Sir, the shifts are longer than that and it is an 
around-the-clock deal. Your police work is on a 4-shift basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to argue. I have done a little guard 
duty myself. It would not impose too great a burden in this day 
and age when we are scraping the bottom of the tax barrel to make 
every ‘possible effort, even though it does include just a little bit more 
output on the part of these men. 

I have observed some of your stations. As a matter of fact, I have 
talked to some men who in almost 5 years have not spent a night 
on an airbase. There is not any reason why they could not at least 
once in a while put in a night on an airbase and put in a couple of 
tours of security duty. 

Maybe you cannot expect airmen to undergo some of the difficul- 
ties which ground soldiers undergo, but I do not know why they 

cannot. I think the +y are just as good ; I think they are just as hardy; 

I think they are just as capable; ‘and I think they would do it, if the 
request were made. Of course, it does not have to be a request. It 
would, no doubt, be an order. 


PACIFIC COAST OVERSEAS REPLACEMENT CENTER 


What is the Pacific Coast Overseas Replacement Center # 

General Harsoip. That is the location for the processing and prep- 
aration for shipment of all overseas replacements, airmen, and officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of training do you carry on there ¢ 

General Harsotp. No training, sir. They are ithare only for the 
period they are awaiting shipment by whatever carrier is used—air 
or vessel, 

Mr. Scrivner. Why does that come under a training program ? 

General Harsoxp. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it included? 

General Harsoxp. It is included there in order to utilize the space 
which became available, and so as not to require the programing of a 
new base. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, can you tell me why this is included 
in a training program if there is not any training taking place? Why 
should it not be under some other part of M. and O. ? 

General Asensio. Actually, this was first to perform a double job 
of indoctrination and overseas replacement. In view of the fact that 
it did have the indoctrination mission it was placed in this training- 
support program. I believe that right now we are in the transition of 
determining where it would go. This is here because it was here 
when it had the double mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that perhaps next year it will not be? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 


CHAPLAINS TRAINING COURSE 


Mr. Scrivner. Does your program have anything to do with tne 
chapl ains training schools? 

General HARporp. That is under the professional training, sir. I 
believe it is covered later. 











Colonel CLark. Yes, sir; we plan to conduct the chaplains course, 
integrating it with the basic military training course for officers at 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should the Air Force begin an institution for 
chaplains training and no longer follow the previous practice of giving 
the chaplains training along with the Army chaplains?) Why should 
the Air Force set up a new chaplains training school on the west coast ? 

Colonel Ciark. Sir, this chaplains training course is being con- 
ducted at Lackland Air Force Base itself. It is proposed to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it not proposed to set up a new one on the west 
coast ¢ 

Colonel CLarK. Not for the chaplains, that I know of, 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you. mam on that, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. Yes, si 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a nineties feeling among many Members of 
Congress, and at times I am one of them, that the Air Force is not 
carrying out some of the programs as were proposed ; that it is under- 
taking a program of setting up new and separate installations of vari 
ous kinds which are duplicates of existing facilities. 

I might say that my father was a minister, and I think I know a 
little bit about the clergy, and I think I know something about the 
chaplains’ activities. I cannot for the life of me see why it would take 
any different program or process to save the soul of an airman than 
that it would take from a man in OD. I can see no reason why the 
program for chaplains training, as it has been previously carried on, 
is something which should not be continued, rather than to set up a 
new program. 

Colonel Ciark. The stand of the Chaplain of the Air Force, sir, is 
that prine ipally the only training required for a chaplain after he 
enters the esrvice is that of the basic officer training. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of training are they now receiving, along 
with the Army Chaplain Service? 

Colonel CLarK. I understand they are receiving considerable theo- 
logical hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is basic military; is it not? 

Colonel CLrark. The Army does not emphasize the basic military 
training for officers in the course under the Army supervision, 

Mr. Scrivner. They may not emphasize it, but they get it, do they 
not ¢ 

Colonel CuarK. I have some notes on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I realize you had no way of anticipating that ques- 
tion, Colonel, so in view of that fact I wish you would make a little 
study of it and see what information you can find as to the proposed 
program and the reasons for it and how far it has gone. I wish you 
would provide that for the record. I can tell you quite frankly I 
took a very dim view of it. 

Colonel Cuark. I have the course in front of me, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. All right 

Colonel CiarK. I would be glad to enter it into the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell us about it. 

Colonel Ciark. All right, sir. They propose to have an 8-week 
course, with 6 classes per year. The course content is 352 hours, the 
same as for the basic military training course for officers. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Where? 

Colonel CLarx. At Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. 

We find that the chaplains’ course is the same as the officers’ basic 
military training course except for the following general deviations: 
We have eliminated the 4 hours of conducting inspections. We have 
eliminated weapons training. We have eliminated air war. We have 
eliminated physical conditioning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not chaplains have to be physically conditioned ¢ 
Sometimes they undergo some pretty rigorous work. Many times it 
is equally as rigorous, if not more so, than that undergone by other 
officer personnel. 

Colonel CLark. I am not in a position to defend that, sir. This was 
proposed by the chaplain, as to what could be deleted. 

Twenty-four hours is given in the other course, and they propose to 
delete that in the chaplains’ course. 

The additional things given the chaplains at Lackland, which are 
not given in the officer basic military training are: Worship and 
pastoral relations, 20 hours: moral and religious education, 12 hours .. 
personal counseling, 15 hours; public relations, 3 hours; and devo- 
tions, 20 hours. It totals 352 hours, which is exactly the same as given 
in the officers’ basic military training. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that compare with the present chaplains’ 
training course ¢ 

Colonel CuarKk. I will have to enter that into the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The information follows :) 


The Air Force policy on basic chaplain training is that all chaplains receiving 
direct commissions from civilian status should receive essential military indoc- 
trination given to all non-prior-commissioned service personnel directly appointed 
as officers, 

The Air Force considers that the theological training of chaplains is adequate, 
as evidenced by the denominational ecclesiastical endorsement. Therefore, the 
training problem is primarily one of basic training to prepare the chaplain to 
be an effective member of the Air Force. 

There were two separate divisions of the Army’s Chaplain School at Fort 
Slocum, N. Y.—1 for the Air Force and 1 for the Army. Actually, only about 
10 percent of the hours given in the Air Force course was common to the Army 
course. There were only three major subject areas in which instructors could 
be interchanged between the Army and Air Force courses. The Air Force course 
was deficient in the area of Air Force indoctrination. This is based on observa- 
tions of Chaplain Carpenter, Chief of Air Force Chaplains, during field trips to 
operational commands, and on reports received from commanders in the field. 
In an effort to correct this deficiency, a survey was made of existing Air Force 
schools to ascertain if the required training could be conducted within the Air 
Force. It was determined that the curriculum of the officer basic military 
training course at Lackland Air Force Base contained approximately S80 percent 
of the subject matter considered necessary for the basic training of Air Force 
chaplains. By substitution of certain subject matter peculiar to Air Force 
chaplains for combat subjects in the curriculum, the officer basic military train- 
ing course would meet the training requirements for newly commissioned Air 
Force chaplains. It was determined that it was more economical to integrate 
the initial training of chaplains with the officer basic military training course 
at Lackland Air Force Base rather than to establish a duplicate course of instruc- 
tion at the Army school. Air Force participation in the Army Chaplain School 
required a total of 22 Air Force personnel. Training at Lackland Air Force 

jase requires an augmentation of the current personnel authorization totaling 
only four personnel. Maximum flexibility in the use of instructor personnel 
is possible at Lackland Air Force Base, due to the concentration of preofficer 
training missions such as Officer Candidate School, officer basic military training 
course, aviation cadet pilot preflight, and aviation cadet observer preflight. The 
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officer basic military training course will provide the Air Force chaplain with 
the same military indoctrination given other non-prior-service officers less combat 
subjects, with a resultant increase in effectiveness in his dealings with military 
personnel. 

The fiscal year 1954 training requirement for chaplains is included in the 100 
average student load programed for the officer basic military training course. 
The training of airmen at a formal course of instruction for duties as welfare 
specialists for the chaplain program is no longer required. This training will 
be accomplished on the job under the supervision of the chaplain. This action 
has resulted in a total chaplain trainee load of 30, which is a reduction of about 
60 percent of the previous programs. 

Practical application of classroom instruction at an Air Force base was not 
possible at the Army Chaplain School. At Lackland Air Force Base students 
can visit the various Air Force activities and actually participate in Air Force 
chaplain duties under supervision. 

The following information provides a comparison between the subject matter 
of the Air Force chaplain course conducted at the Army Chaplain School, the 
officer basic military training course conducted at Lackland Air Force Base, and 
the basic military training course for Air Force chaplains. This chart includes 
24 hours of physical conditioning for chaplains, which, it will be noted, corrects 
previous testimony relative to this phase of training for chaplains. 


Air Force chaplain course, Army Chaplains’ 
School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. )fficer basic military training course 


Regular | For chap- 





Subject Hours Subject (hours) Lewes 
(hours 
Air Force organization - - 12 | Administration and organization 49 49 
Air Force administration 18 | Supply 23 23 
Memorial procedures__. 8 | Military management 30 30 
Air Force chaplain program 25 | Leadership 20 20 
Character guidance program 10 | Military law 20 20 
Denominational coverage require- 6 | Intelligence 8 8 
ments Ceremonies and command 34 14 
Customs and courtesies of the service 9 | Customs and courtesies 7 7 
The chaplain as personal counselor 15 | Practical applications 30 30 
Leaders.iip 5 | Conducting inspections { 
The chaplain and military morals 10 | Weapons training (men only 15 
Military law for chaplains 12 | Student evaluation and counseling 26 
Speech techniques for chaplains 15 | Food service 4 4 
Audiovisuals in the chaplain’s pro 15 | Military geography 25 5 
gram. Air war 14 14 
Military security 3 | Physical conditioning 24 24 
Welfare activities 3 | Sanitation and first aid 5 
Chaplain religious funds 4 | Problems in officer behavior 9 9 
Physical training and drill 25 | Officer effectiveness reports 5 5 
Administrative and laboratory 15 | Worship and pastoral relations 4 20 
periods. Moral and religious education 12 
Devotions 10 | Personal counseling 15 
Public relations (humanitarian) 3 
Devotions | 20 
I sisteniinieitine a 220 Total_.-- 352 352 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We were down to the technical training when I 
interrupted, General. 

General Harsotp. Yes, sir. 

Technical training provides the formal school training necessary 
to qualify officers and airmen to perform at the semiskilled, skilled, 
and supervisory technical-skill levels required by the Air F orce. The 
requirement for trained personnel in all the skills is determined pe- 
riodically and is related directly to the force composition of the Air 
Force by unit, and the skill requirements to man each unit. Starting 
from the end fiscal year 1953 inventory, the additional skills to man 
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new units and the anticipated losses throughout fiscal year 1954 gen- 
erate the training requirement. 

The estimate before you indicates the average number of students 
in training to be 49,800 on military bases, 3,500 in Army and Navy 
schools, and 800 in factory training. 

The Air Training Command technical-training program will be 
conducted on the 7 existing technical-training bases: Amarillo Air 
Force Base, Tex.; Chanute Air Force Base, Ill.; Warren Air Base, 
Wyo.; Keesler Air Force Base, Miss.; Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. ; 
Scott Air Force Base, Lil.; and Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Professional education, as conducted under the supervision of the 
Air University, provides a coordinated program of professional edu- 
cation for Air Force personnel within one integrated system of schools. 
This program is designed to increase the military, scientific, technical, 
and medical education of Air Force personnel. 

Military education is designed to equip officers with the knowledge 
and skills necessary for assuming progressively more important as- 
signments in command and staff "positions at all levels of Air Force 
organization. Military education is offered by the Air War College 
and the Air Command and Staff School at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AIR WAR COLLEGE AND AIR COMMAND AND STAFF 
SCHOOL AND NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the primary difference between the Air War 
College and the Air Command and Staff School? 

General Harsorp. The senior school is the Air War College, which 
is the higher staff school; and the Air Command and Staff School is 
the lower school, for company grades. It is a progressive system 
of schools, with the Air War College being, we feel, equivalent to the 
National War College and the Industrial War College. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between this and the National 
War College? 

General Harsoxip. At the Air War College, the emphasis is pri- 
marily on the air side. However, they do include national studies 
and logistics studies as well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the National War College not include air 
studies, too? 

General Harsoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why is there the necessity for both of them? 

General Harsoip. Both the National War College and the Air War 
College ? 

Mr. Sortvner. Yes. 

General Harsoip. The Air War College is our own training. As 
I have said, the emphasis is on air and does not include as broad a 
scope as the National War College. The attendance, naturally, at the 
National War College is very limited and includes State Department 
personnel and the other armed services personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, are you not all in the same defense force? 
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General Harsoip. Yes, sir; but it is the number in training that is 
involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. It grows bigger and better, or what? 

General Harsorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. More students ? 

General Harsorp. It is not bigger, but the opportunities at the 
National War College, insofar as Air Force personnel are concerned, 
are rather restricted. 

General Asensio. I would state, sir, that the Air War College is 
definitely junior to the National War College, although it represents 
the highest level in the Air Force system. The objective is to send 
the officers of the Air Force to an institution where they can secure the 
training to equip them for a higher position, The age level is less 
than that at the National War ¢ ‘ollege, i in general. 

Mr. Scrry hols r. Would you call it a junior college, then ? 

General Asensro. In a manner of speaking, sir, although the indi- 
viduals selected to go are certainly mature. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just thought you said one reason for it was because 
they were able to send younger men than you were able to send to the 
National War (¢ ‘ollege. 

General Asensio. That is not one of the reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of et results? 

General Harpo.ip. Yes, s 

General Asensio. Yes, be 


STAFF AND STUDENTS AT ATR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have in connection with the Air War College 
any quota established for the number of personnel you are permitted 
to have there on the training staff ? 

General Harsoip. We have established our own authorization, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who established it? Was that the Air War College 
or the Air Force? 

General Harsoxip: The Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the number authorized ? 

General Harrotp. In permanent party personnel ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Colonei Ciarx. Colonel Will has the professional training infor- 
mation. 

Colonel Witx. For the Air War College we have 160 total students. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not asking about students. 

Colonel Witt. The permanent party directly associated with that 
is approximately 50 individuals, including officers, civilians, and 
airmen. Now, the indirect support de aling with the flying, flying 
maintenance, is rather difficult to isolate for a body of 160 students. 
The student-instructor ratio would be about 1 to 5 or 1 to 6. 

Mr. Scrivner. One student? 

Colonel Wit. One instructor to 5 or 6 students, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You see, I do not know. I was jnst inquiring. 

What about the Air Command and Staff School? Do you have 
a ceiling there? 

Colonel Wi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that? 
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Colonel W111. I believe the general will cover this in just a little 
bit. We have a load of about 1.950. 

Mr. Scrivner. Students? 

Colonel Wit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What personnel? 

Colonel Wiu. The instructor staff at the last reading was 352 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Proceed with your statement, General. 

General Harsoip. The Air Force requirement for military educa- 
tion exceeds the capacity of Air U hiversity facilities; therefo re the 
students selected to attend the Air University are carefully screened. 
The students for the Air War College are selected by a ce ntral selec- 
tion board of general officers. Student quotas for the Air Command 
and Staff School are prorated to each major air command, and the 
students are selected in accordance with the Air Force career develop 
ment program. 

The number of officers in training in the military education program 
at, Maxwell Air Force Base for fiscal year 1954 will be 2,110. In addi 
tion, an average of 170 students will be in training in joint service 
schools, schools of other services, and foreign schools. 

Scientific and technical education, in such fields as nuclear physics, 
guided missiles, meteorology, and so forth, is offered by the Air Force 
Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. Training is conducted in residence and at selected civilian in 
stitutions throughout the country. All scientific and technical edu- 
cation is to meet a specific Air Force job requirement. The major air 
commander is required to endorse each application. Graduates must 
serve a minimum of 3 years in an assignment utilizing the scientific 
knowledge acquired. 


UTILIZATION OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. That raises an interesting point. We have seen in 
times past, at any rate, that there have been not just a few but num 
eroun occasions when officers and men of all the services have been 
sent to some type of school, theoretically and ostensibly to obtain 
some specialized tr aining to be used in service; and then much to 
the Surprise of everybody concerned they have not heen assigned to 
duties which made use of the special education at all. Is that still 
being done’ What steps do you take to insure—not only to assure 
but insure—that these men who are given this special training, which 
is quite expensive, because it takes them away from duty status and 
they have pay and allowances in addition to the expenses of educa- 
tion, are placed in assignments which make use of the particular 
knowledge which you have given them ¢ 

General Harnoxp. I am not, myself, too sure of the specific steps 
which the personnel people enforce. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not sure. Is there someone here who knows ? 

General Harpsotp. Colonel Will ? 

Colonel Wixu. I would like to explain that a little bit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Colonel Witi. We have a regulation that initially requires that 
every officer, Regular and Reserve. taking this training will serve a 
minimum of 3 years upon completion of this training. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is the regulation, but how well is it carried out 
and what steps are taken to give us the assurance that it is done? 

Colonel Wri. It very definitely isdone. After he completes train- 
ing he must submit a report in 6 months, 12 months, and 24 months that 
he is being utilized in a job for which he was trained. This goes 
through channels. No matter how it is endorsed it comes right to 
headquarters. We have a special controls section in the assignments 
branch. 

In addition, he is given a directed-duty assignment from headquar- 
ters to a spec ific job for which he was trained. We norm: ally get bet- 
ter than 3 years of service. We get a minimum of 3 years in a directed- 
duty assignment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is assuring but it will be interesting to 
follow this up at a later date, because if we do not require that then, 
of course, you can see where there is a large sum of money being 
wasted. 

Colonel Writ. Sir, I can assure you that they are not wasting it, 
that we do follow it up, and they are being utilized. We have this 
special controls section that covers each individual by name. 


IN-RESIDENCE TRAINING 





INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Scrivner. While we are on this subject and since we have 
broken into the general statement, what do you mean by the state- 
ment that training is conducted in-residence ? 

Colonel Witt. We have the Institute of Technology which runs a 
college as such to conduct courses in automatic control, armament, 
ordnance engineering, industrial administration (Air Force procure- 
ment) which are peculiar to the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you cannot get it at any other estab- 
lished institution ? 

Colonel Wiz. Yes, sir. That is a very small program, with 
approximately 350 students in training at any one time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the only place where you have the in-residence 
training? 

Colonel Wii. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING AT SELECTED CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is meant by “at selected civilian institutions” ¢ 

Colonel Witz. Approximately 60 of the outstanding colleges and 
universities of the country are selected by us. We select the most 
outstanding in the particular fields of study. If it is ramjet engines, 
we would select the best school. If it happens to be nuclear physics, 
we select the leading school in that field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this include the schooling, for instance, on 
accounting or law? 

Colonel Witz. There is no law training involved in this program. 
There is some management training, which will include courses in 
ac counting. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force is not sending anyone to law school 
at all? 

Colonel Witt. No, sir; we are able to procure the lawyers without 
training them. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is what I have been trying to preach for several 
years. You can give the military indoctrination, as you have said 
here in 352 hours. You are far better off to obtain the men who have 
already received law training with some practical legal experience, 
and give them indoctrination, than you would be to take someone 
indoctrinated in the military and put him in a law school. Iam glad 
to have that word, because this committee, for many years, has been 
trying to correct that situation. I am impressed with the fact that 
the Air Force has achieved that goal, which is not confined only to 
lawyers but to several other lines where you are able to get the men 
who have already been trained. 

Pardon the interruption, General. 

General Harsowp. The fiscal year 1954 program for the Institute of 
Technology provides for an average of 2,700 students in training. 

The Air University supervises the Extension Course Institute, w hich 
produces extension courses supplementing the in-residence courses of 
the Air University and Air Training Command. These extension 
courses are of great importance in the officer career program inasmuch 
as all officers cannot attend the resident courses. This extension course 
program also affords opportunity for airmen to pursue leadership, 
management, and technical courses. Based upon last year’s experi- 
ence, the enrollment for fiscal year 1954 is estimated at 75,000. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Reserve training program for fiscal year 1954 is phased toward 
an end year partic ipation of 21,707 officers and airmen. 

This training will be conducted within the following structure: 

(a) Four district offices, which are presently in existence, will per- 
form the administrative and training support for units and individ- 
uals of all Reserve forces located within their assigned areas of 
responsibility. 

(6) Twenty combat wings and six flying training wings will be 
operated, affording training for 5,162 officers and 8,265 airmen. 

(c) Two depot wings will provide until training for support type 
units. End year manning strength for this portion of the program 
totals 215 officers and 365 airmen. 

(d) Fifty specialist training centers will be established to provide 
individual technical training ‘for 3,680 officers and 4,020 airmen of 
which 50 percent are paid participants. 


ATR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS PROGRAM 


Responsibility for the Air Force ROTC program was transferred 
in August 1952 to the Air University in order that the Air Force 
might have one agency for all oflicer education. 

Air University was charged with the development of a new college 
level course of study for the ROTC. A special curriculum planning 
group, consisting of both military and civilian educators, produced a 
draft course of study last spring; after careful review by panels of 
training officers and leaders in higher education it was approved in 
final form in July. The new course, which will go into effect this fall, 
deals with three major areas of study: the world of air power, the 
employment of military aviation, and the Air Force officer. The new 
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course puts emphasis on the flying aspects of an Air Force career and 
on the laying of a firm foanciatom for the making of an effective 
officer. The enrollment in the Air Force ROTC will average 132,450 
in fiscal year 1954 at a total of 188 institutions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have a little more information on that. What 
do you mean by a total of 188 institutions ? 

General Harsotp. The ROTC program is active in 188 of our uni- 
versities and colleges. 


EMPHASIS ON FLYING ASPECTS OF CAREER 


Mr. Scrivner. You say you are putting emphasis on the flying 
aspects of an Air Force career. I believe we have been told that 
only about half of the officers in the Air Force are concerned with 
flying. What are you going to do about those who are not ? 

General Harsoip. The actual ones in a combat seat at any one time 
is about that; that is correct, sir. There are only so many cockpit 
seats. However, the officer cannot serve in that seat all the time, 
which is evidenced right now in Korea where the combat tour of 
officers is involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make that question clear. My 
recollection is, and I can be corrected by General Asensio if I am 
wrong, that just about half of the Air Force officers have flying ratings. 
Is that correct or not? 

General Asensto. It is in that vicinity; yes, sir. 

General Harsorp. It is in that vic inity right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do about the other half? 
If only half of them are going to be primarily concerned with the 
flying aspects, what are you going to do about those who are not? 
You are not going to ove took them, are you? 

General Harsorp. No, si 

Mr. Scrivner. What are i going to do for them ? 

General Harsotp. This particular Reserve program provides for 
the additional officers who are not engaged in flying. However, the 
total number of flying officers available to us is not enough, and we 
have to build it up. This is one manner of acquiring trained officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just going by what you said in your state- 
ment: 

The new course puts emphasis on the flying aspects of an Air Force career. 

General Harrop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If half of them are not going to be flying officers, 
why put the emphasis on a subject which concerns only half ‘of them ? 
Half of them will not be in that category. 

General Harnorp. We do not have enough flying officers, which is 
the main reason, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, what are you going to do about the half 
who are not? You have any number of them i in administration, sup- 
ply, and all of those things. Are you not going to pay any attention 
to them ? 

General Harnoip. Yes, sir; we have the Reserve Officers Training, 
the OCS, and other sources which provide us replacement for them. 
Mr. Scrivner. Why are these ROTC’s not a good place for that? 
Those men are getting training in all phases. Many of them are 

attending some of the best business schools you have in the country. 
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General Harsoip. We acquire them from those sources. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is their prime objective in life. Strange as it 
may sound, they are not too much concerned over the flying e nd of it. 
They are concerned about following up their careers. 

General Harpotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why put the major emphasis on the flying aspect, for 
those men in these schools. 

General Harsoip. Because in the Air Force flying is the combat 
part of the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it is combat. The Army and the Navy have 
combat, too, but they all have to have administrative men in them. 


PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS WHO ARE COLLEGE TRAINED 


General Harsotp. We have not had sufficient college-trained per- 
sonnel who were anxious to undergo flying training. Consequently, 
we have laid greater emphasis on the ROTC program to secure college 
trained personnel. The number of officers in the Air Force, rated 
officers as well as others, who are college trained is much lower than 
in any of the other services. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would want to see some figures on that. 

General Harrotp. Colonel Will, do you have the figures on the 
college training? We have those figures, sir. 

Colonel Wit. I can give them to you roughly. The Air Force has 
about 45 percent of its officer complement as college graduates. The 
Army and the Navy run upward of 65 percent college trained. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice you said “college graduates” yet my recollec- 
tion is that one of the requirements for your flying cadets is 2 years’ 
college training if possible. 

General Harsoitp. Two years’ college; yes, sir, if direct from civil 
life. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not require that in some of the other services, 

General Harpovp. Sir, any airman who meets the other qualifica- 
tions does not require the college education, and the result has been 
that most of our applicants for flying training have come from the 
airman category without college training, over the past yeat 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Carry on. 

General Harsoip. Approximately 28,000 advanced-course students 
will participate in the fiscal year 1954 summer-camp program. There 
are two general objectives for the summer-camp portion of the course 
of study : First, to make practical application of the courses covered in 
the freshman, sophomore, and junior years; and second, to give the 
individual an opportunity to live under military conditions—in most 
cases for the first time. 

One hundred and thirty-one separate camps will be conducted in 
fiscal year 1954. This wide distribution of ¢ amps permits the schedul- 
ing of smaller groups, resulting in better supervision and instruction. 
The commands are better able to support the smaller camps, and stu- 
dent participation in base activities and particularly in familiarization 
flying has been enhanced. Command reports of last summer’s camps 
enthusiastic: ally endorse the camp program and their surveys show 
that the students benefit greatly from the program. 

The Air Force ROTC is a proven means whereby the service can 
secure and train the large numbers of highly intelligent, well-educated, 
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highly competent junior officers who are required to staff the peace- 
time establishment and to officer a war strength Air Force. 

This concludes the statement of the training programs for which 
“Maintenance and operations” budget support will be required. Ad- 
ditional information covering the individual budget projects within 
program 140 will now be presented. 


CAMP PROGRAM-—ROTC 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this last program, the camp 
program, what is the nature of those camps? Where are they ? 

General Harsotp. They are at selected Air Force bases, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by a camp? 

General Harsotp. We provide housing and messing for the ROTC 
students, and they have a specified course or program of instruction 
for the period when they are at these camps. They call them camps 
because of the old Reserve officer camps. The nomenclature has 
been maintained. 

Mr. Hruska. They are at one of the regular airbases in each in- 
stance / 

General Harsoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much does it increase the overhead to separate 
them into 131 camps, instead of concentrating them in a smaller num- 
ber of larger camps? 

General Harsoip. Well, it puts fewer people at any one installation. 

Mr. Scrivner. For training? 

General Harsorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it would likewise increase the overhead. 

General Harsoxp. It does increase the work for the individuals at 
the base; yes, sir. 

Colonel Ciark. Sir, we only have 30 civilian man-years associated 
with the summer camps in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds fairly reasonable. 

Colonel CiarK. That is civilian personnel. A lot of the ROTC per- 
sonnel assigned to the institution do assist in running the camp. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any reason why they should not; is 
there ? 

Colonel CLarKk. No, sir. We are better able to support a smaller 
camp. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Are there any questions, Mr. Hruska? 


PILOT TRAINING RATE 


Mr. Hruska. On page 3 you state that the present annual pilot train- 
ing rate is 7,200 for fiscal year 1954. What is it during the current 
fiscal year? 

General Harsoip. We are now on the 7,200 training rate, sir. We 
have not reached that production nor has the load become spread 
throughout all the bases. 

Mr. Hruska. There is a difference between “rate” and “load”? 

General Harporp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What load have you, then? 

General Harsoip. Well, the actual production would measure the 
lond. It is a combination, really. Because of the time it takes from 
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when you start a given number at the beginning, your system does not 
become filled until it has been in operation for the full training period. 

Mr. Hruska. To complete the cycle? 

General Harsorp. Right, sir. 

Colonel Ciark. Then you have to produce a year on those loads. As 
an example, we will actually produce around 6,500 in fiscal year 1954, 
and it goes up to 7,200 in 1955, so in 1955 throughout the year we do 
produce at the 7,200 rate. 

General Harsorp. The full cycle is 17 months; the 7,200 rate began 
last November. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Mahon? 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Manon. Your Air Force training program is headquartered in 
what place? 

Colonel Ciarx. I did not quite understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your Air Force training program, so far as head- 
quarters is concerned, is at what places? I know Gen, Robert Harper 
is the Commanding General of the Air Training Command. 

General Harsotp. Yes, sir; he has the Air Training Command 
which includes the technical training and all the flying training. This 
neadquarters is at Scott Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. Do many of these programs which you have discussed 
come under his general supervision ? 

General Harsoup. Under his direct supervision with the exception 
of those at the Air University, which is at Maxwell Field at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The administration of the Reserve training program is 
a responsibility of the Continental Air Command, with headquarters 
at Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y. 

Mr. Manon. What is it that you have around Gulfport, Miss. ? 
That is the headquarters for part of the training. 

General Haroun, At Keesler Air Force Base at Biloxi we have a 
training base. 

Mr. Manon, It is a base, but it is the Technical Air Command head- 
quarters, there at Gulfport, I believe. 

General Harsoxp. That is one of the divisions of General Harper's 
command. It is on the basis of an Air Force, and has all the technical 
training, including the 3 basic military training stations and 7 tech- 
nical training bases. 

Mr. Manon. Who is in command? 

General Harsotp. General Eubank. 

Mr. Manon. At what base? 

General Harsorp. He is at Gulfport, Miss. 

Mr. Manon. There is no flying training there? 

General Harpoup. He has a headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. There is no base of any size there; is there? 

General Harpo. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Just a headquarters? 

General Harzorp. Just a headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. Why would not that headquarters fit into some estab- 
lished base?’ Why have it separated out ? 
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General Harsotp. Normally it would be. At the time it was es- 
tablished, there was not any room for it at any of the technical bases, 

Mr. Manon. Would it be in the interest of economy to make room 
for it somewhere, and have it at Keesler Field or some other place? 
With a streamlined Air Force you probably would not have a base 
of that type. 

General Harnoip. Generally speaking I would say yes, sir, but in 
this particular case I do not know. I would have to get into the facts. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know where there would be room for it at 
some existing base? 

General Harsorp, No, sir: not right now. 

Mr. Manon. Now the flight training is at Waco; is it not? 

General Harnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the headquarters? 

General Harsorp. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is in conjunction with Connally Air Force Base, is it 
not? Are the headquarters completely separated there physically ? 

General Harsoip. They are completely separated, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They are downtown ? 

General Harrop. That is right, sir. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Well, in our pilot-training program we are on the up- 
grade, I believe. 

What was our program at the time the Korean war began, approx- 
imately? How many pilots were we training ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Four thousand pilot training rate. 

Mr. Manon. Four thousand ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Our actual rate during fiscal year 1953 is approxi- 
mately what? 

Colonel Dany. It averages about 6,000. 

Mr. Manon. It averages for this current fiscal year about 6,000? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your objective was, as I understand it, 12,000? 

General Harponp. Yes, sir 

Mr. Manon. When were you to achieve that objective ? 

Colonel Dany. The 12,000-pilot-training rate was to be achieved 
during the latter part of fiscal year 1954, at the third quarter of fiscal 
year 1954, 

Mr. Manon. With the scaling downward of your goal, you will not 

chieve that during the last quarter of fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; the present rate is 7,200 throughout fiseal 
year L954. 

Mr. Manton. I understood you to say, General, that you were finding 
it necessary to place considerable emphasis upon the training of flying 
officers. 

General Harsorip. Yes, sit 

Mr. Manon. Because we do not have too many of them to operate 
the Air Force; is that the implication of your testimony ? 

General Harpoip. No, sir. Insofar as college graduates are con- 
‘erned, the emphasis is being placed there; so it is to acquire that source 
for pilot training, rather than the high-school graduates. 
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Mr. Manion. Does it make too much of a difference whether we have 
a 7,200-pilot-training program or a 10,000-pilot-training program for 
the coming fiscal year ? 

General Harnotp. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Marton. Why does it make much of a difference ? 

(reneral Harsorp. Because of the requirements to actually man the 
cockpits of the Air Force and to provide the necessary replacements. 

Mr. Manon. How long did you say it took to produce a first-class 
pilot ¢ 

General Harsorp. It takes 17 months now, sir, including preflight. 
The ROTC officers will not go through preflight, so we save that 
3-month period. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose that our Government should reevaluate the 
requirements of our Air Force and determine that we should achieve, 
let us say, 175 wings as soon as reasonably possible. Would the fact 
that we propose to proceed during fiscal 1954 on a 7.200 pilot training 
program restrict us in the somewhat early accomplishment of a larger 
Air Force; and if so, why? 

General Harrop. No, sir; it would not, because the 7,200 rate gives 
us a base and the time by which we could achieve a larger training rate. 

Mr. Manon. You could achieve it later. So a 7,200 figure for pilot- 
training program is not too significant insofar as a buildup of the 
Air Force is concerned, if we should determine to accelerate the 
buildup? 

General Harpoip. No, sir; but we would, as I indicated, require 
additional bases to go to a higher training rate. 

Mr. Manon. I know. But could you man a 175-wing Air Force, let 
us say, within 2 or 3 years through this program which you have 
outlined for fiscal 1954? 

General Hargorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Could you man a 143-wing program, which was the 
earlier objective in the January budget? 

General Harsoip. Sir; you are getting into the actual numbers of 
requirements there. I do not compute them. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anybody here who can answer my question? 

General Hargorp. I do not think there is anyone here. We would 
hs = to get the manpower people to answer that. 

General Ono. I can answer, sir. We could not man the 143-wing 
force on the schedules which had been previously determined. 


BASIS OF PILOT-TRAINING RATE TO WING GOAL 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Dany, what significance should we place upon 
this pilot-training rate with respect to this question which I am rais- 
ing, which must be evident to you? 

Colonel Dany. The pilot-training rate is geared to man the com- 
bat units in terms of the number of cockpit seats they have; to take 
care of the attrition which we know we are going to get of pilots who 
are trained who will not stay in the Air Force; to develop a profes- 
sional mobilization requirement, so that when war breaks out we will 
have pilots in the active service who can man the combat units; plus 
creating the necessary Reserve and National Guard in order to do what 
is required at the time war is declared. The 7.200 rate is the rate 
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which was determined at the present time which would accomplish 
the manning of the cockpit seats under the 120-wing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if the 120-wing program is an interim goal 
your 7,200 pilot-training goal is an interim goal ? 

Colonel Dany. I believe that is a correct statement. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN WING STRENGTH ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. If we go into fiscal 1954 with the 7,200 rate, how long 
would it take us to get into a 10,000 rate ? 

Colonel Dany. There are certain qualifications there, you under- 
stand. We must have the money and the construction authorized. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose Congress in April next year determines to 
proceed with the 143-wing program, will the 7,200 pilot-training pro- 
gram, which is now before us be a stumbling block to the early achieve- 
ment of the 143-wing program ? 

Colonel Bie. No, sir. We could achieve, it is estimated, the 12,000 
pilot-training rate by the end of fiscal year 1954 if we were given sufli- 
cient funds, construction, and all of that. 

Mr. Manon. When would you have to be given that? That is the 
point. 

Colonel Dany. That would have to be given, I would say, within the 
first 3 months. In other words, we would have to be given the go sign 
within the first 3 months of fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, by the end of, say, September, if you 
got the go sign, the money, and so on, you think you could achieve your 
program ? 

Colonel Dany. I think we could. 


Mr. Manon. In the language of the farm, if Congress should kick 
over the traces, so to speak—as has been suggested by some—and deter- 
mine to go forward on the original 143-wing pevesea which is in 


consonance with our war plans, Congress would, of course, have to 
provide additional funds for the procurement of aircraft. 

Would it be necessary for Congress, if it should repudiate this 120- 
wing interim goal and strive for an earlier accomplishment of the 
143-wing goal, “to provide additional funds and facilities for training 
in excess of the 7,200 pilots? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, it would be necessary to provide additional 
funds and facilities to achieve it. 

Mr. Manion. General Asensio, I was interrogating you and probably 
General Picher and I believe Mr. Douglas as to the funds which would 
be necessary in the event Congress in its wisdom, or lack of it, should 
want to provide funds for the accomplishment of the 143-wing pro- 
gram as contemplated in our planning of last year. 

Where would those funds have to be placed in the bill for fiscal yea 
1954, and what would be the minimum funds that would be nec ceaiinet 
I have asked for that type of information and have not seen it in the 
record, and I do not know whether it is available, but for anyone 
interested in that question I would like to have the record clear. 

I do not seek to leave the impression that anyone in the Air Force 
is making any such request as that, and I do not think that anyone in 
the Air Force should make any such request, but I think the people 
in the Air Force should support the program of the administration. 
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I think in response to direct questions that people in the Air Force 
should give us the facts. That is all that I am asking for. 

General Asensio. That information can be furnished. I do not 
have it readily available. We do have a situation in which we would 
not require, to my mind, complete restoration of the funds originally 
requested in the January budget because certain actions have taken 
place since January which would tend to reduce the requirement if 
we were to resume the original acceleration—resume the accelerated 
program. In other words, there are certain of the original objectives 
which in point of time are no longer attainable. Under those circum- 
stances there would be some modification of the total request between 
what was indicated to you by Mr. Douglas as a $15.2 billion figure and 
the $11.7 billion figure, with which we are now treating. In other 
words, it would be somewhat less than the $3.5 billion difference that 
is indicated. 


MINIMUM FUNDS REQUIRED TO CONTINUE TOWARD 143-WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I think I once heard someone say when one loses a 
night's sleep there is no way to catch up with it. You can recover in 
some parts, but you never can catch up with sleep that has been lost. 
That is what I am told. 

It would seem to me that you never can catch up with the loss of 
momentum which you have sustained in recent weeks, or are now 
sustaining. But I would like to have in the record for anyone who is 
interested the best statement that can be compiled as to what would 
be the minimum funds required in the major appropriation catego- 
ries if Congress wished to reverse the trend and seek to expedite the 
Air Force buildup beyond that contemplated by the budget request 
which is now before us. 

General Asensto. That information can be developed and furnished, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Could that be provided at some place in the hearings 
where we could find it? 

General Asensio. It could be provided at this point. 

Mr. Manon. Let us provide that. We have had some discussion, as 
you know, of certain revisions that were considered by the Air Force 
itself when the Air Force was urged to try to make some reductions. 

General Asensio. That is why I treated with the $15.2 billion figure 
rather than the figure of the January budget of $16.8 billion. 

Mr. Hruska. In the preparation of that figure would it be your 
purpose to use the same lead times that were used in the computation 
of the January budget, or would you use lead times which are cur- 
rently contemplated in the present budget? There is some difference, 
is there not ? 

General Asrensio. Sir, we would have to accommodate to whatever 
has taken place in the interim since the submission of the January 
budget. 

Mr. Hruska. In respect to lead time, has there been a resurvey of 
that situation and a recomputation of lead time, as far as the present 
budget is concerned ¢ 

General Asensto. Yes. 
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Mr. Hruska. In order to make it comparable, what are you going 
to do, use the present lead time or use the lead time that was used 
when the January budget was originally computed ? 

General Asensto. I would use as the foundation the same basis of 
preparation as the estimates you are now considering, which, although 
you have not had the Aircraft and related procurement appropria- 
tion, will ineor porate the new decision as to lead time. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is fair. In other words, do not be un- 
realistic and do not be tied to any past budget. Just give us the 
most modern, up-to-date interpretation of what would be required. 

General Asensio. If the lead times have changed there would be 
no point in furnishing figures developed from a fictitious base. 

Mr. Manon. That. is the point. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, you use new prices for some of 
these items that will be secured which in many instances are much 
lower than the prices upon which the original budget was figured. In 
other words, you will use current prices ? 

General Asensio. We will use the latest, current information ; yes. 

Mr. Manon. I hope it will not be embarrassing to the Air Force 
to submit this type of information, because the Congress is entitled 
to it, and the Congress cannot provide those figures; only the Air 
Force. 

General Asenstio. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. So I hope that you will provide those figures for the 
record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Members of the congressional Appropriations Committees have asked how 
much more money above the $11.7 billion current fiscal year 1954 appropriation 
estimate the Air Force can effectively use during fiscal year 1954 to continue 
toward the achievement of a 143-wing program at the earliest practicable date. 
In determining the answer to the above question, I have had the Air Force make 
a study of its capability to continue at an orderly rate toward the 143-wing 
program. A brief of the study herewith presented represents, as of this date, 
a statement of the fiscal needs of the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 to accomplish 
this. The amount needed is $1.455 billion for a total fiscal year 1954 appro- 
priation of $13.123 billion. 

It is emphasized that this is not a recomputation of the budget as conceived 
on the date when the original fiscal year 1954 budget was presented. Recent 
restrictions, for example personnel ceiling and freezing of public works funds, 
have imposed a delay in the original rate of Air Force progress which has neces- 
sitated a rephasing of the Air Force buildup. 

This new rephasing gives priority to the creation of combat units and defers 
the scheduling of support units. Also considered in this recomputation has 
been the new policy of reduction in reorder lead time which defers aircraft 
production financing until the next fiscal year. 

The original fiscal year 1954 budget estimate amounted to $16.778 billion. 
Because of the reduction in production rates, due either to a delay in delivery of 
aircraft within the funding period or the application by the Air Force of its 
policy of initial production at reduced rates to permit more complete testing 
of new types of aircraft prior to production acceleration, the Air Force revised 
its initial estimate to $15.201 billion. 

The reduction from $15.2 billion to the new requirement of $13.1 billion is 
made possible by the following: 

1. Deferred financing of aircraft production due to shortening reorder lead 
times. This amounts to $655 million. 

2. Deferred procurement of B-47 type aircraft necessary for the training of 
combat crews after the force buildup. This amounts to $400 million. 

3. Elimination of an aircraft combat reserve designed to replace wartime losses 
for a very short period of combat. This amounts to $233 million. 
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4. Cancellation of a planned trainer aircraft. This amounts to $250 million 

5. The reduction in operating funds due to stretchout of the force buildup 
This amounts to $558 million. 

In line with the above, the newly requested recomputation of funds required 
in fiscal year 1954 to carry on the 148-wing program follows: 


In millions 
Tit Current Added re Revised re 
Title 

budget juirement quirement 
Aircraft and related procurement $3, 495.0 e35 $3. 848.0 
Major procurement other than aircraft 625.0 0 675.0 
Acquisition and construction of real property 100. 0 260 660.0 
Maintenance and operations 3, 200.0 600 5, SOO. 0 
Military personnel requirement 3, 300.0 172 8, 472.0 
Research and development 475.0 475.0 
Reserve personnel 14.9 14.9 
Air National Guard 147.1 147.1 
Contingencie 1.0 11.0 
Tota 11, 688. 0 1, 435 13, 123.0 


For “Aircraft and related procurement,” the $353 million would provide for 
the procurement of 447 airlift and support aircraft. 

For “Major procurement other than aircraft,’ the $50 million would provide 
for the phased procurement of equipment including ground-powered equipment 
and electronics equipment associated with the increase in force above the 
120-wing program. 

For “Acquisition and construction of real property,” the $260 million would 
allow the construction of minimum essential facilities associated with the in- 
crease in the size of the Air Force. 

The increase of $600 million for “Maintenance and operations” would pro- 
vide for the maintenance and operation of the forces as increased and provide 
for their support. This would include an increase in the flying-hour program 
from 8.1 million to 9.3 million hours in fiscal year 1954. 

The $172 million for military personnel would provide for pay and allowances 
for the additional military strength for the fiscal year 1954 increment toward 
the ultimate strength required for the 143 wings. The military personnel 
strength for end fiscal year 1954 would be 1,035,000. 

This revised 145-wing program will be achieved as follows: 


Wings: 
End fiscal year 1954_______ bd sguieeds bidieod taccheels id teed doles ged eecobels . 120 
End fiscal year 1955_.._.__. _--- arene = 7, 135 
end fiscal year 1956 . 141 
TE DANGER SORE BO ccsinnmuntdinmnsinwane , a 143 


In summary I believe the Air Force can effectively utilize $1.435 billion in addi 
tion to the $11.688 billion during the fiscal year 1954. Thus $13.128 billion will 
enable the Air Force to continue its buildup to a 143-wing objective. 


FLYING TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. How are we doing in the field of flying training? Are 
we getting more and more young men who have a gleam in their eyes 
and a desire for the wild blue yonder, or is the American youth getting 
less enthusiastic about flying ¢ 

General Harsotp. We are able to get adequate numbers of in- 
dividuals. As you raise the standards, the resources from which you 
can draw are reduced. The college man is less inclined to go into 
flying than the one who is not stabilized to that degree in his education, 
or in his outlook for the future. Aside from that, we have no diffi- 
culties. 

With regard to those in flying training, we have no difficulty what- 
soever in fulfilling the fighter requirements. 
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ROTC FLYING TRAINING PROGRAM 





Mr. Manon. Are there any trends that might be of interest, Colonel 
Dany, with respect to this program ? 

Colonel Dany. The trends which I think might be encouraging are 
the number of ROTC graduates who are applying for pilot and other 
ere training. That has increased materially during the last year, 
and as General Harbold brought out in his testimony, with the orien- 
tation of the ROTC program ‘toward flying, we expect increasing re- 
sults. In the present sophomore class, whic h is now coming up for en- 
trance to the advanced ROTC course, approximately 10,000 have 
indicated a desire for flying training, which is a decided increase 
over anything we have ever had in the past. 

Mr. Manon. A decided increase percentagewise / 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How is that explained? 

Colonel Dany. There are several reasons for the increase. First 
of all, the summer camp program which we put on last year. Those 
camps were pointed toward the flying role of the Air Force. In other 
words, we feel that firepower on the target is our primary goal. 

The summer camp program was oriented to showing the trainees the 
various installations and the manner in which flying activities are 
conducted. We gave them an opportunity to participate in flights. 

There is also another important factor that enters into it. As you 
know, we had a large ROTC program geared up to produce around 
mn 00 ROTC graduates in 1955 or 1956. 

s the Air Force has been phased downward in its total manpower 
siiidteidinaae over the objective that was set some years ago, we were 
faced with the problem of the absorption of that many officers on 
active duty. We have no problem in absorbing them in the pilot train- 
ing and in the other rated training. We do have a problem of absorb- 
ing those who must be brought on active duty in the nonrated field. 

Therefore, not only to satisfy our requirements for officers in flying 
training, but also to shut off some of the supply of nonrated officers, we 
did set, as a first priority to get into the advanced courses of ROTC, 
the desire of the man to take flying training. That man gets first 
priority for entrance into advanced training. With reduc ed require- 
ments we cannot absorb all the people i in advanced training who grad- 
uate from the basic phase of ROTC. Therefore, we have in effect put 
some pressure on them. In other words, to get priority to go into 
advanced courses you must sign up for the flying training. 

Of course, there are still a few spaces allocated to those who do not 
desire flying training, but the majority of the spaces are for those 
who desire the flying training. 

However, that was just done to the sophomore class. The previous 
trends that I talked about which were encouraging are that the last 
class that graduated did not have that pressure put upon them, and 
they are volunteering to the extent of about 3 or 4 times over what 
the previous classes did. 

Mr. Manon. Could the Draft Act have anything to do with that? 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe so, because these people are guaran- 
teed active duty after they graduate; therefore, they would not be 
subject to the draft. The fact is the man who comes to the flying 
portion of training from ROTC must serve a period of 3 years, where- 
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as the man who comes in for a nonrated position is required to serve 
only 2 years active duty. So you see the man who wants flying is 
actually obligating himself to a longer period of service. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there are many citizens in the Nation, and many 
Members of Congress, including myself, who have long wanted a much 
more extensive ROTC program, with the hope that it would reduce the 
pressure for universal military training. But by scaling down this 
ROTC objective you are working counter to something which I be- 
lieve the American public strongly favors; that is, a greater emphasis 
on ROTC. 

Now, why is it necessary to scale these objectives down? I may 
understand the answer, but I want to be sure that I do. 

Colonel Dany. The main reason why we have to scale down the 
objective of the ROTC was the obligation now imposed that the grad- 
uates be brought on for a period of at least 2 years of active duty. 

Mr. Manon. And you would not have any berth for them. 

Colonel Dany. We would not have. 

Mr. Manon. In your restricted manpower tables ? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. There would be no berths for them 
on active duty, unless you forced some officers out of the Air Force 
and made a space for them. 

Mr. Manon. I would like a little more elaboration. 

General Asensio. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS FOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Where is the money in this bill for the ROTC pro- 
gram ¢ 

(General Asensio. There are funds for training in this program 
under consideration, program 440, “Training support.” There are 
funds for the items which appear in the normal requirements for pay 
and summer camps, and so forth in the Reserve personnel requirement 
appropriation, 

Mr. Manon. Well, if Congress does not want to see the ROTC pro- 
gram slowed down, how can it effect its purpose in this bill? That is 
what 1am driving at. Iam entitled to know what the facts are. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How much money is there in here now for the ROTC 
program’ Where is it in the justifications? On what page and 
under what appropriation titles? I would like to find them. I am 
not talking about the money to be paid them after they are called to 
active service ; 1 am talking about operating the ROTC. 

General Asensi0. Pay of the students? 

Mr. Manon. While they are students. 

General Asensio. Yes. For their uniforms, for their subsistence, 
the information is in the Reserve personnel requirements appropria- 
tion. For their actual training cost, the requirements are in this pro- 
gram of training. 

Mr. Manon. How much is it and where is it? Just make as plain 
as ABC for me, at least for the record. 

Colonel CLark. On page 99 there is an item of $39,000 under project 
444. 
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Mr. Manon. Spell that out so that the record will be intelligible. 
Page 99 of the justifications will not be in the record at this point. 

Colonel CLark. On page 98 of the : appropri: ation justification book, 
at the bottom of the page, there is an item of $39,000, which provides 
for the training literature for the Air Force Reserve Officers tr raining 

orps, Which is for the purchase of off-the-shelf commercial textbooks 
to be used at the civilian institutions. 

Mr. Manon. Has that figure been scaled down by reason of the 
thought that we may scale down the ROTC program objec tives? 

Colonel Ciark. This fis gure here of $39,000 is the same as for the 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Manon. But you are building up the ROTC units, are you not? 

Colonel Ciark. That was for the students at the 188 educational 
institutions. 

General Harnorp. It has been sealed down slightly, but very little. 

Mr. Mauion. Give us what it is for the record at this point. I 
want to have an understanding of it here in a few paragraphs. I 
want to know just what it is all about so I can understand it, and any- 
one else can. So far, the record is quite incomplete. 

Colonel Wit. We had best give you a complete picture of this for 
the record at this point. We can do that in a d: Ly OF SO. 

Mr. Manon. That would be better than digging it out now? 

Colonel WILL. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I want to know where the funds can be found, to what 
extent they have been reduced by reason of any contemplated reduc- 
tion inthe ROTC goals, and so forth. 

Colonel Ciark. Are you talking just about the 444 program ¢ 

Mr. Manion. No: I am interested in the entire Air Force budget. 

Colonel Crark. Right. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Marron. I ” hope that you will give us for the record the best 
information that is av: ail: ible and supply the committee a little later 
with any saatinnel information which may be developed. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Air Foree ROTC program initially was designed to vitalize the Reserve 
(which is made up predominantly of World War II veterans) and te provide a 
resource of high-quality officers to meet the requirements of the active establish- 
ment Last year, however, it was announced that all officers commissioned 
through the ROTC system would be ordered into active military service for a 
minimum 2-year period as specified in Public Law 51 for all draft eligibles. This 
policy required a complete reorientation and adjustment of the program to make 
provision for the officers who would otherwise have been assigned directly to the 
Reserve, and to gradually phase the enrollment downward to a stabilized level. 
This significant change was announced to the colleges and universities by the 
\ssistant Secretary of the Air Force in March 1953. 

The graduates commissioned this year and in fiscal vear 1955, with whom’ we 
already have contracts or commitments, will be absorbed into the active force 
even though we do not have berths for all of them. The existing officer corps 
will be refined to the maximum degree possible by elimination of those who elect 
to separate and others, such as marginal! officers. If this action does not make 
room for all ROTC officers, which we do not believe it will, it will be necessary 
to seek relief for the overages. The Office of the Secretary of Defense is aware 
of this problem and has indicated that appropriate adjustments would be made 
to provide for these officers when the exact needs are defined. 
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Since all ROTC officers must serve on. active duty. for 2 years, the output from 
the schools must be related directly to the requirements of the active force. The 
major adjustment last March was pointed toward the long-range needs of the 
force structure then planned. 

Tentative plans have been made to limit the size of the junior class to be 
enrolled next September (first year advanced ROTC) to a level that will be 
compatible with requirements now forecast for fiscal year 1956. Since we do 
not yet know how many officers will be authorized in fiscal year 1956, it is 
difficult to estimate accurately how many officers the Air Force will need from 
ROTC sources that far in the future; however, it is necessary to adjust the 
program before contracts are made with too many students. This reduction 
lowers the enrollment in this class to about 10,000, or 57 percent below the en 
rollment previously planned, with a dollar saving of about $6,000,000. The 
extent to which the freshman and sophomore enrollment will have to be adjusted 
has not been determined at this time and cannot be worked out in detail until 
the stabilized officer requirements for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 become more 
clearly defined. 

The Air Force objective is to maintain an ROTC structure which will fit the 
needs-of the active force as long as Public Law 51 remains in effect and, at the 
same time, preserve a base that will support the continuing military-training 
needs of the country under conditions of war or peace. 

Listed below is a summary of the amounts included in the 1954 budget esti 
mate in support of the ROTC program: 


Maintenance and operations appropriation : 

P421—Organization, base, and maintenance equipment (centrally 

procured type equipment) -_—_-~- $3, OSO 
P422—Organization, base, and mainten: ince supplies (centrally 

procured type supplies) 265, 000 
P434—Printing and reproduction Le 192, 000 
P448—Schools and training (ROTC Headquarters costs) —~ 277, 000 
P444—Training equipment and supplies (training literature) 39, 000 
P448—Base maintenance and operation ae TOO, 000 


Total maintenance and operation costs ‘ 1, 566, OSO 


Reserve personnel requirements appropriation : 
P529—Pay and allowances of AFROTC students 7, 580, 000 
P542—Travel of AFROTC students, summer camps 330, 000 
P552—Procurement of AFROTC subsistence supplies 150, 000 
P562—Individual clothing, AFROTC____- 1, 841, 000 


Total Reserve personnel requirements appropriation costs 9, 901, 000 
Military personnel requirements appropriation : 
P510—Pay and allowances, Air Force (pay and allowances of 
AF instructors) 17, 100, 000 


Total AFROTC estimated costs, fiscal year 1954 _ 28. 567, OSO 
ELECTRONIC MACHINE TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. In visiting training installations where various elec- 
tronic machines are in operation, I am always impressed with the vast 
cost of the so-called training equipment. 

Are there any developments in connection with better utilization 
for training on these various machines, like at Keesler Field and else- 
where? What is your situation? What is developing in connection 
with this business of having to train so many airmen and officers in the 
highly intricate skills associated with electronics, and so forth? Who 
knows about that? 

General Harnorp. It is a process actually of learning how to teach, 
as well as learning how to maintain the equipment, which progresses 
simultaneously with the development in the devices themselves. They 
will develop a teaching device or equipments to assist in training as 
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our training know-how increases. As for the utilization of these 
equipments, we feel we get the best possible under the circumstances 
in that the majority of the courses which involve these expensive 
equipments are concentrated so we can get all the people taking train- 
ing at one place. We have, and still employ, up to three shifts in 
school on a single training device. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have three shifts at Keesler Field now? 

General Harrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. They work around the clock? 

General Harsorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Is that good business? 

General Harnorp. It is the only way we can do it because we cannot 
get enough equipments, either moneywise or productionwise, to spread 
it out any more. We have to do that. 

Mr. Manon. If you had more bases and more buildings and more 
training machines available, you would not have to work around the 
clock, but it would cost you a bigger capital investment ? 

General Harsotp. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 


COMPARISON OF TIME TO TRAIN A PILOT AND BUILD A PLANE 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to some of the matters that were dis- 
cussed earlier, I think we were told that it took 17 months to train a 
pilot. 

General Harsorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, how long does it take to build a 
fighter plane? 

General Asensto. It depends upon the complexity of the plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of your new jet fighters. 

General Asensro. I believe that the lead time under conditions at 
the present time is in the neighborhood of 18 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take to build a bomber—a little 
longer ? 

General Asensio. Yes; 2 years or more. 

Mr. Scrivner. As the picture now stands, you can train your pilots 
a little faster than you can build the planes? 

General Asrensio. Yes. But there are lead times on personnel that 
have to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lead times on both of them ? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when the chips are down you can train your pilots 
as fast as you can build the airplanes? 

General Asensto. Yes. It applies also to mechanics. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; it covers the whole gamut. 

I think that this would be a good place to break off before we go 
into the itemized justifications. 

We will resume our hearings at 1:30 o’clock. 


ScHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Hruska. The committee will come to order. 

The first item for the committee's attention this afternoon is proj- 
ect 443, “Schools and training” under program 440. Who will 
respond to questions on that ¢ 
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General Asensio. Colonel Clark, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. The total requested amount, Colonel, is $42,930,000, 
as compared with $45,819,500 for last year. Wherein does the reason 
for that reduction lie? Is it by way of economy or by way of a shrink- 
age of the program’ What is the cause? 

Colonel Ciark. The principal cost in this project is for the pay of 
civilian personnel. We have taken a reduction of 244 man-years in 
the pay of civilian personnel; and the average cost of civilian per- 
sonnel has decreased by $19 per man-year. 

Mr. Hruska. Are there any other items? 

Colonel Ciark. Another reduction is in contractual services of 
$195,000, as shown at the botttom of page 92. 

The next reduction, shown on the top of page 93, is under “Local 
procurement of supplies and materials,” a reduction of $884,000. 

Mr. Hruska. What type of supplies and materials does that cover # 

Colonel Ciark. This is for items for the direct support of training 
courses. They are items which are cheaper to procure locally than 
through a central procurement method. ‘They are art supplies, elec- 
tronic tubes, and material for the fabrication of training aids to be 
used in the classrooms of the Air Training Command. 

Mr. Hruska. Then you have an item there for “Temporary duty 
travel.” We note an item for “Civilian students.” What does that 
embrace? What category of students does that include? 

Colonel Ciark. You are referring, sir, to the civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Hruska. On page 93 of your justifications there is language to 
this effect : 

A total of 35,649 military and civilian students and administrative personnel 
will not receive per diem expenses since time— 
and so forth. 

Colonel Cuarx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. To what does that refer? 

Colonel Ciark. This is for all of the training courses which we con- 
duct in the Air Training Command and for courses which we have 
at factories and civilian institutions. 

Mr. Hruska. Does that include summer camp for the ROTC? 

Colonel Cuark. The ROTC is not in this category. 

Mr. Hruska. Who are these civilian students ¢ 

Colonel Cuark. Most of these civilian students are civilian per- 
sonnel who attend contract courses at factory schools to bridge the 
gap between the production of new equipment and the establishment 
of formal training courses in the Air Training Command. 

Mr. Hruska. How are these travel requirements computed, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel CLark. Well, we have computed them based upon the costs 
which are allowed in the joint travel regulations. That is our basic 
departure point. We have computed the number of students who will 
be authorized to travel by commercial means, the number of students 
who are authorized travel per diem, which varies by the type of course 
and so forth; and there are certain students authorized per diem at 
destination under various circumstances, while others are not. It is 
all in accordance with the joint travel regulations. It is a function 
of the training program. We have to move so many people and we 
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consider each type of course separately and the number of people 
vho must be moved and the manner in which they move. 










FACTORY TRAINING 





Mr. Hruska. On page 95 of your detailed justifications there is a 
discussion of factory training for civilian and military personnel. 
What is that program / 

Colonel Ciark. This factory training is conducted at the factory 
which produces the item of new equipment we are concerned with. 
We train a nucleus of instructors and also maintenance technicians 
to prepare the field to accept the new equipment. It is to bridge the 
gap between the production of new equipment and the setting up of 
training courses in the Air Force. It is the cheapest and quickest way 
we can get the knowledge into the field. 

Mr. Hruska. The purpose, then, is not to become versed or to be- 
come proficient in the manufacture of the article, except insofar as 
it will enable them to instruct at a later time or to maintain or service 
that particular item? 

Colonel Ciark. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. On what basis are the factories reimbursed for this 
service; or are they reimbursed in any way? 

Colonel Crark. Yes, sir; they are reimbursed. We enter into a 
contract for each specific course and then we reimburse them for the 
cost of running the course. I do not believe it is a profit situation in 
this instance for the factory. 

Mr. Hruska. What items are included in computing the cost ? 

Colonel Ciark. The pay of the instructors, the training aids, and 
a certain portion of the utilities and so forth to actually run the course 
in the factory. 

Mr. Hruska. Can you give us some examples of the types of articles 
or equipment which are involved in this program ? 

Colonel Cuark. Yes, sir. New models of aircraft in each instance 
would require this type of training, as well as guided missiles, new 
electronics gear, bombsights, new types of engines introduced into the 
system and things of that nature, sir. I have given one example here 
of the XJ-73-6E-1 engine. We show how we compute it, with a 
course of 160 hours, where we require a $640 fee. 

Mr. Hruska. I presume the length of the training period and the 
time spent will differ and will vary with the type of item in question ? 

Colone] Ciark. Yes, sir: due to the complexity or extent of the 
change for the type of item in question. 



























SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN LANGUAGES, TECIINICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC FIELDS 


Mr. Hruska. The next item under project 443 is “Specialized train- 
ing in languages, technical and scientific fields.’ What does that 
embrace and what are its purposes 

Colonel Ciark. The specialized training covered in this area is in 
the language, technical and scientific fields. We have to train per- 
sonnel in the language area to properly fulfill the duties required in 
that area 
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Mr. Hruska. What technical and scientific fields are covered? Do 
you not have those fields covered in other areas or other portions of 
your estimates and justifications ? 

Colonel Crark. This is the payment of tuition for those courses. 
Colonel Will, can you elaborate on the language, technical and scien- 
tific fields ? 

Mr. Hruska. I think I would be satisfied with reference to the lan- 
guage part. My more particular inquiry would be as to the technical 
and scientific fields which are covered here, and why they are not in- 
cluded some other place. I presume there are other fields in which 
those are included. 

Colonel Witt. I could probably best answer by giving an illustra- 
tion of a course. These are largely engineering courses, aeronautics, 
chemistry, electrical, guided missiles, nuclear ‘ engineering, weapons 
systems, and so on. There are many dllers but we refer to them 
largely as technical fields because they are in the technical engineering 
and scientific fields, 

Mr. Hruska. Is this the only place in the program where we have 
that ¢ 

Colonel Wi. Yes, sir; this is the only place this is covered. 

Colonel Ciark. This training is beyond the scope of Air Force 
facilities, Air Force schools or joint service schools or schools of 
other services. 

Mr. Hruska. What relationship, if any, should that average cost 
of $729 there have to the $640 charged for actual tuition in the pre- 
ceding part of that same page? 

Colonel Ciark. This $640 to which you refer is for the factory-type 
training. 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

Colonel Ciark. The $729 is for civilian institutions training, as 
distinguished from factory training. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, that factory training charge would vary, 
again, with the type of equipment in question, L presume. 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. This is only an average in the case of the 
specialized training and languages, depending upon the course. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Hr uskA. The next project we have is for “Training equipment 
and supplies,” where you show a request of $7,028,000. 

Will you comment on the first item, which composes the bulk of the 
request, in the amount of $6,642,000 for the equipment and supplies 
for the Regular Air Force? 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir. In the first item, the smaller portion is 
$767,000, which is a part of the $6,642,000. That is for the support 
of the regular training courses, formal training courses in the Air 
Training Command. Training equipment, at an estimated cost of 
$767,000, is required for new or revised courses. These are “spot” 
requirements for which we have not had the time to establish tables 
of allowances in order to procure the equipment through normal sup- 
ply channels. 

The larger requirement is for the Regular Air Force. Five million 
eight hundred seventy-five thousand dollars is programed for the op- 
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erational commands. There is a breakdown on page 97 of the major 
portions of this project. We have listed here for you the various 
items which we are programing for 1954. 

Mr. Hruska. How does the amount you have asked for those pur- 
poses compare with the amount required last year ? 

Colonel] Ciark. $400,000 more than fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Hruska. There has been no substantial change in that program, 
has there, insofar as any new items requested are concerned? 

Colonel Cuark. On the modification of mobile training units there 
is a reduction here of $500,000. The largest increase is for banner 
tow targets; a $1.1 million increase in 1954 over 1953. 

Mr. Hruska. Is this item of banner tow targets an item where 
stocks are built up to some extent ? 

Colonel] CruarK. That is correct, sir. but only to a minor extent. 
We procure based upon a formula, and we expect to be able to pur- 
chase these items at a slight reduction in cost per item in fiscal year 
1953. There is a small reduction. We compute the banner targets 
based upon 2 missions per target, consisting of 4 aircraft firing on the 
target, which gives us about 8 sorties per target. That is the normal 
span life of the banner target. We figure each fighter pilot flies 48 
sorties a year to maintain his proficiency, so it isan automatic computa- 
tion. That is the largest cost. 


TRAINING LITERATURE 


Mr. Hruska. Another item in that same project is the training 
literature for the Regular Air Force. 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heuska. What type is that? 

Colonel Crark. This is off-the-shelf purchase of commercial refer- 
ence books. The largest cost is for the Air University Library. Of 
the $181,000 required in 1954, $100,000 is required for the Air Uni- 
versity, and about $80,000 for the Air Training Command. This 
is off-the-shelf purchase, also. We find it is more economical in 
many, many instances to procure our items that way. 

Mr. Hruska. Rather than to write them and pubish them your 
selves? 

Colonel CLarK. That is correct. We always consider that when 
ever we write manuals, of course. 

Mr. Hruska. Has that been done before ? 

Colonel Cuark. Yes, sir. We had $78,000 in this area in 1953, 
for instance. 

Mr. Hrvska. For this same type? 

Colonel Crark. For the training literature for the Regular Air 
Force. 

Mr. Hruska. Was that on the basis of commercial reference books, 
or your own mannals? 

Colonel Crark. It was based upon commercial reference book re- 
quirements. 

The next item there, sir, is the Air Force Reserve, where we require 
$366,000 for fiscal year 1954 for the 26 flving training centers and 50 
specialist training centers in the Air Force Reserve program for 
training equipment and supplies similar to the ones we have discussed 
previously for classroom instruction. 
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Mr. Hruska. The ones we have discussed previously were for the 
Regular Air Force ¢ 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir. This has has been broken out for the 
Reserves. 

Mr. Hruska. Is the next item of $39,000 for the Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps literature comparable to that which was dis 
cussed a little bit ago for the Regular Air Force ¢ 

Colonel CLark. That is correct, sir. These funds are required for 
the purchase of commercial reference books used in the 188 institutions 
in the program. 


INSTRUCTOR-STUDENT Ratio In TRAINING PRoGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we go on to a new item, there is a question 
which has been raised before, and I want to raise it again at this 
particular point, in view of the fact that we are talking about training. 

There was a study made relative to manpower, and the re port we 
have is that in the Air Force the average in the training program is 
114 persons for overhead, instructors and so forth, for each student 
or trainee; and that that is larger that it is in the other services. The 
Marines, for instance, have a ratio of 1 to 1. How many personnel 
will you have involved in the training program as instructors undet 
this presentation ¢ 

Colonel CLark. I do not have the total, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Military and civilian. 

Colonel CLark. We can obtain that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel CLark. That is for all the training programs which we have 
cliscussed in 440 ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Servicewide, so far as that goes. I suppose this just 
about covers servicewide, does it not / 

General Harsoip. Yes, sir 

Colonel CLark. For individual training it does, 

(The information is as follows :) 

There are 15,598 military and 3,296 civilian instructors included in the training 
program for fiscal year 1954 under this presentation, The instructor-student ratio 
for the various training programs varies from 1 instructor to 1.5 students, to 
1 instructor to 40 students 


TRAINING LITERATURE 


Mr. Scrivner. We were discussing the requirement for $366,000 
for training literature and so forth used for the Air Force Reserve. 
How do you determine that amount and how are these things 
distributed ? 

Colonel Crark. The requirements come in from the Continental 
Air Command. The requirement for training aids is determined by 
the type of training. For this program we will have 26 flying 
training centers and 50 specialist training centers. The majority of 
the $366,000 is to be used at the specialist training centers. 

The purpose of the specialist training center is to maintain the 
technical skill of the Reserve personnel while on inactive status. In 
a sense it is a miniature technical school such as we have in the A 
Training Command. We have classroom and tactical application 
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type of instruction at the specialist training centers to maintain the 
proficiency and skills of the reservists. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, we were told awhile ago that we have 188 
educational institutions providing Air Force Reserve Officers Train- 
ing, and you have a request here for $39,000 to provide literature for 
these students. It seems as though that is a rather small amount to 
cover that many schools. 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir. We will purchase with the $39,000 com- 
merical reference books to be used at the insitutions. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are in addition to the training manuals and 
whatnot we had a request for here yesterday ¢ 

Colonel Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were hundreds of thousands of those. This is 
in addition to that? 

Colonel Ciark, This supplements the ROTC instructional manuals 
which have been prepared by the Air University. 


SUMMARY OF REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. In conclusion on project 444 on page 99 of the justi- 
fications you have a summary which boils all of these down into the 
five categories, showing the total request for $7,028,000. That will be 
inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Regular Air Force: 


Training equipment and supplies for schools___-__-_-___-------_- $767, 000 
Training equipment and supplies for operational commands____- 5, 875, 000 


Training literature 
Air Force Reserve: 

Training equipment and supplies____-~~- tink chard tailed nile ne eee 366, 000 

Officers’ Training Corps; training literature__._._.....__.....__- 39, 000 


een tl lis sacen-ertivaatreciatehneprnincnranansetoeteey homer eaeotatap epee ince asa 181, 000 


. 7, 228, 000 


Total obligations___ hai chaos ; 
peal SSE Sie dal 200, 000 


Less reimbursements____._—~ 


Oe a 7, 028, 000 


Base MAInTvTEeENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 448, “Base maintenance 
and operations,” $148,866,000. Is there a general statement on this, 
or was that covered in the general statement? Who will justify 
this? 

Colonel CrarK. I will, sir. 

We require $148.9 million for 1954. This sum provides for mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities in support of our training program 
in the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for the operation of the Air 
force Civil Air Patrol liaison offices. In the center of the page we 
have the costs associated with each of these major breakdowns. 
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SUMMARY OF ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. That table will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


Total fund 

requirement, 

fiscal year 1954 

Aig Doree operated stations. .....0.......5-..5..s se scisesiasedis cn ducidean cle SORE 
Civilian contract flying schools_________-~- / "= 31, 968, 000 
Air Force Reserve facilities_____- Ne il aa a ata 12, 094, 000 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training C orps activities_ stcesaesicecenen 790, 000 
Air Force—Civil Air Patrol liaison offices aeiidocste 428, 000 


itch Silat is nepecpedb libel iia einai y dere 160, 897, 000 
sapaabhdlidien 12, 031, 000 


amdeiee DAP Gl, 


Total estimated obligations____- 
Less: Anticipated reimbursements_-_ 


Total direct obligations___._______~_ 
AIR FORCE-OPERATED STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The first item listed is $115,617,000 for Air Force- 
operated stations. For what are these funds to be used ? 

Colone] CirarKx. These funds are used for basically two major items; 
pay of personnel, which 3s the largest single item, requiring $87.7 
million 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that civilian or military ? 

Colonel Crark. That is pay of civilian personnel. Nonpersonnel 
costs totaling $27.9 million are for the purchase of supplies, communi- 
cations, and materials which are purchased locally in support of the 
base. 

Mr, Scrivner. What did you have for this item in 1952 and 1953 in 
the way of man-years and dollars ? 

Colonel Ciark. I have the 1953 figures for man-years and dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Ciark. The fiscal year 1953 figure was $120,654,000. The 
pay of civilian personnel for fiscal year 1953 was $90,358,000, com- 
pared to the 1954 requirement of $87,729,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. A slight reduction. 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir; a reduction of 1,058 man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we can find enough of those they pile up pretty 
fast. 

Colonel Ctark. Then we had a reduction of $2.4 million in nonper- 
sonnel costs in Air Force-operated stations for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, many of those are things which you pro- 
cure in 1 year, which carry over into another year, so ) that there should 
be a le veling off eventut lly. 

Colonel Ciark. Generally, in the purchasing of items locally we do 
purchase for stock, but it is a small one at base level. I do not believe 
we could consider living off of stocks necessarily. We do not stock- 
pile from this program ‘at all. 


MAN-YEARS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. The information relative to man-years and expendi- 
tures is further broken down on page 101 of the justifications, and the 
table there included will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The information is as follows:) 





i Number of Civilian Civilian Total require- 
\ 4 
yp stallations | man-years pay ment 
Flvis 24 13, 850 $51, £60, 000 , 000 
B military 3 2 100 7. 772, 000 000 
fechnical E 7 6, 870 25, 426, 000 3, 000 
Prof ] 2 948 3, 271, 000 560, 000 
Total... a ad 36 23, 768 87, 729, 000 115, 617, 000 


CIVILIAN CONTRACT FLYING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is for “Civilian contract flying schools,” 
$31,968,000. What percentage of your pilot training operations does 
this represent ¢ 

Colonel Ciark. In terms of dollars, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Break it down any way you want to. 

Colonel Crarx. It is about one-fifth of the project 448, “Base main- 
tenance and operations,” cost for the pay of the contracts for the flying 
schools. 

General Harsoip. There are quite a few stations. There are 9 con- 
tract stations, and we have a total of 33 flying training stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you recall how many private schools you had 
engaged in this activity in World War II? 

Colonel Dany. In World War LI we had 55 schools participating in 

the flying training program. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have how many now? 

Colonel Dany. Nine, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it possible or practical to make more use of the 
civilian flying schools than you are now doing? They have the facili- 
ties. They have the staff. They have their investments. They are 
trying to make enough profit to pay some taxes to help support the 
Air Force. 

General Harsoip. We do not see where we can expand training from 
what it now includes, which is the primary training. 

I might mention that under the 7200 program we are now on 
these schools will be up to their operating capacities in most cases. 
We do not consider that they are able to conduct the more advanced 
training, because of the maintenance, aircraft, and instructor require- 
ments. 

Mr. Scrivner. None of them? 

General Harrorp. No, sir; not in flying training. The point of re- 
turn would diminish. The requirement in the way of instructor per- 
sonnel would be identical with what we already have in the military 
service. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to get at. Inasmuch as it is 
identical with what you have in the military service, why not make 
more use of them ? 

General Harsorip. The ones we have in the military service we can 
send to other assignments, including overseas or combatant assign- 
ments. We would be unable to utilize the civilian instructor as a basis 
of rotation in those assignments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I did not understand you or you do not under- 
stand me; I do not know which. 
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PRIVATE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


How much use are you making of private technical training schools 
in the Air Force? 

Colonel CLarx. We are programing no funds for the civilian con- 
tract technical training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? Youhavethem. They arethere. They 
have the facilities there. They have the staffs. They are available, 
They have the a investments. 

Colonel CLarKk. I would like to call on Colonel Dany for a presenta- 
tion on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, during World War II we were in 
about 56 of these schools. After World War II we closed out all of 
our training in the technical schools and undertook it in the military 


schools. At the outbreak of Korea we expanded our own technical 
facilities to _ maximum extent. 
Mr. Scr IVNI That is one of the things there is quite a bit of objec- 


tion to, the fact that you did that instead of turning immediately to 
the private se sional 

Colonel Dany. I would like to indicate to the committee that we 
did turn to private schools to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Scrivner. After you had expanded. 

Colonel Dany. It was concurrent in this manner, Mr. Chairman: 
We took the initial expansion on our own schools by housing people 
under minimum criteria, by going to 3 and 4 shifts at all of our schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is n . objection to that on my part, as to the 3 
or 4 shifts, because that is the way you get the maximum utilization 
out of what you have. 

Colonel Dany. Even with that type of expansion and working on 
nu 6-day workweek we were not able to satisfy the complete require- 
inents of the buildup to the 95-wing program at that time. We did 
vo to the civilian technical contract schools for training in areas in 
which they were considered most competent to train insofar as Air 
Force training. requirements were concerned. The extent of that 
program was such that we trained about 45,000 in technical contract 
schools. ‘The majority of them were trained in the airplane and engine 
mechanics field, in the automotive maintenance field, and in the clerical 
field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do youstill need all of those skills 

Colonel Dany. Training was generally in fundamental skills. We 
still utilize those types of skills in the Air Force. 

At the same time that we went to the contract schools the combina- 
tion of contract plus the military did not completely satisfy the re- 
quirements for the rapid buil lup of the Air Force. A large con- 
struction program was undertaken, and public works funds were ap- 
proved by the Congress to permit an expansion of our technical train- 
ing facilities to approximately 130,000 capacity. As the program 
was phased back—in other words as a stretchout came in the attain- 
ment of the number of wings and the number of personnel to be in the 
Air Force—we cut. back on that construction program on the order of 
4200 million. However, we ended up with a total capacity in technical 
training of about 70,000. 

With that 70,000 we have the ec: ipacity to do the necessary training 
for the Air Force on our own bases. 
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Now that is not the only factor that enters into consideration of 
whether or not we would go to technical training in contract situa- 
tions. As indicated in this budget, we are spending about $40 mil- 
lion on contract training. Our policy is to use contract training where 
the Air Force does not have the capacity and where an emergency 
situation comes up where it is necessary for us to do so, We use it 
where it is of a short duration and where the facilities would be such 
it would not be economical for the Air Force to conduct the training 
in its own schools. We use it where certain types of equipment are 
not available to the Air Force, such as our factory training. We also 
use it where it can be demonstrated that it is more ec onomical to do it 
in the civilian schools. 

We also have used contract schools in relation to our Reserve pro- 
gram, where we want to train people close to their homes. We have 
followed that policy consistently and as of today we are only em- 
ploying contract-trade schools as such in two areas. QOne is in the 
a ialist training for petroleum-supply people, and the other is for 
structural steel riggers. 

We have found through cost surveys that we can do the training in 
the Air Force schools under very favorable comparison with the 
civilian schools. We find that we can turn out a better quality of 
product in terms of meeting Air Force requirements than can the 
civilian schools. We recognize that they turn out a very fine product 
for vilian consumption, but we train specifically against job require- 
ments in the Air Force and as such we give the training on specialized 
equipment at the earliest possible moment in the course, in order to 
shorten the course so as to produce a specialist. 

Generally, when the training is given under contract-school train 
ing it is given on fundamentals and in a general area. This was 
done because that is the type of training normally given in civilian 
schools, for which they are very competent. Secondly, they did not 
have the specialized equipment that the Air Force possesses in its 
schools. 

It has already been brought out that one of the big savings which 
can be made on the large bases we use is in the area of equipment. On 
any critical equipment we run 2 or 3 shifts. This is not possible by 
scattering equipment among the various contract schools throug rhout 
the various States. We found that by using contr: ict schools we could 
not achieve the necessary type of standardization that we can achieve 
by kets training at one base under Air Force supervision. We 
also found that we were not able to continue the military training of 
the airmen and officers assigned to contract-school training. 

As you know, we are conducting only an 8-week basic military 
training course. We do not feel that that completely qualifies the 
individual to go out to a command and accept his place in the Air 
Force. We feel that the technical schools conducted by the military 
afford an additional training ground for these people. 

In all, we have carefully weighed the quality of the product, we 
have weighed the cost involved, and we have weighed the various 
administrative problems connected with the supervision of a large 
number of schools scattered throughout the United States. We have 
also weighed very strongly the mobilization requirements. We feel 
that in terms of mobilization the real requirement is for the devel- 
opment of special skills of people who have already acquired the 
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fundamental skills. The Air Force is now in a very favorable posi- 
tion for mobilization expansion. We have done a lot of training. 
We have a lot of people in the Reserves. The ren mobilization train- 
ing requirement is on specialized equipme nt, and by maintaining our 
military schools we feel that we have the necessary mobilization 
potential. These factors all being considered, the Air Force feels that 
the training in tik hnieal fields should be done on Air Force bases, 
under Air Force supervision. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING COURSE AT AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANICS 
SCHOOL 
Mr. Scrivner. How long is the course of training in the aircraft 


engine mechanics schools? 


wna 


Colonel Dany. In the aircraft and engine mechanics course the 
present course runs 150 days to train a B-36 mechanic. 

Mr. Scrtvner. How many weeks is that ? 

Colonel Dany. 25 weeks. 

Mr. Scrivner. I interrupted you. Go ahead. 

Colonel Dany. For the tr Lining of a jet-engine mechanic we now 
do that in 65 days. In this respect r would like to point out to the 
committee that by giving suicaliention: for example, on rns B-36, 
at an early stage, we have been able to reduce the course to 150 days. 
It used to be 170 days. And then the mechanic only got about 35 di Lys 
on the B-36, after we had given considerable general training. Now 
we give 15 days of common fundamentals in the mechanics field, and 
then put him right on a B-36. Out of the 150 days he gets about 135 
days actually on the B-36, as opposed to the 35 days. 


COMPARISON OF TECITNICAL-TRAINING COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any information in tabular form show- 
ing the contrast of the cost of tr: lining in this area in the Air Force 
as compared with the cost in private schools? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; we have. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Comparison of technical training costs 


Average course 


Radar mechanic, airborne equipment, No. 86755: cost 
Government operated (Keesler Air Force Base) _.--....--_----_ $1, 087.15 
Contractor operated (1 school) ——_- ia ea ivi ‘ .. 1,808.15 

Airframe repairman, No. 53450: 

Government operated (Chanute Air Force Base) - elipectnaiptbed 872. 55 
Contractor operated (2 schools) . aa le cabevsa meal 702, 42 

Armament electronics fundamentals, No. 32020: 

Government operated (Lowry Air Force Base) _ ieee 755. 16 
Contractor operated (3 schools) tell WEEE TE ncenapnhiiniteminiteiss 804. 65 

Airplane and engine mechanic, No, 481: 51: 

Government operated (Sheppard Air Force Base) —- elaine 821, 52 
Contractor operated (9 schools) (Fils lia ti a aciatictaemetlanaalaadi. ak SE 

Intermediate meteorology, No. 25270: 

Government operated (Chanute Air Force Base) _- macieait 1, 896. 62 
Contractor operated (1 school) - a a a ele 2, 629. 20 

Clerk-typist, No, 70250: 

Government operated (Warren Air Force Base) _~-_-__-._---___~ 455. 00 


Contractor operated (22 schools) ~~~ - let piaal ie ainancleaiaennidinene sas 480. 48 








Mr. 


many 
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(ia 
AIR FORCE RESERVE FACILITIES 


How 


Scrivner. The next item is “Air Force Reserve facilities.” 
do you have? 


Colonel Ciark. Under this category, sir, we have the four district 


offices 


which have permitted us to decentralize the administration 


and supervision of training of the Reserve activities throughout the 


Unite 


1 
eachii O 


1 States. The second category is 26 flying training centers, 
f which will support a Reserve combat or flying training wing 


We have 9 fighter-bomber wings, 2 tactical reconnaissance wings, 9 
troop-carrier wings and 6 flying training wings included in the 26 


ficure. 
(Th 
record 


1. Harrisburg, 


e following additional information furnished for the 


) - 


was 


Arr RESERVE District HEADQUARTERS 


Pa. 


2. Indianapolis, Ind. 


3. Austin, Tex. 


4. Sa 


All it 


n Francisco, Calif. | 


1 being. Other activations will be detachments within ConAC’s present 


capability 





Air Force Reserve training centers 











N« N Act Location Airfield 
~ W iF i I ford, Ma Hanscom Field 
19 | \ 1¢ Rafael, Calif Hamilton Air Force Bas 
FBW le M« Clen 5, M Selfridge Air Force Bast 
FBW Fort ng, Mi Minneapolis-St Paul Int 
na J 
s | FBV i Milwaukee, Wi Mitchell Field 
14 FBW de Buff N.Y ra Falls Municipal 
44] FBW 1 quarte You town, Ohic town Municipal 
448 FBW ea W ine Field 
87 FBW 4 New ¢ La Alvin Callender 
f CW I t Her ad, N Mitchel Air Force Base 
rcw l i Or Portland Municipal 
512 rcw le North Philadelphia, I New Castle City Airport 
87 CW i In ) Ir Atterbury Air Force Base 
437 CW de Cr nl O’ Hare International 
CW Wi t O Cl Cor Air For 
CW oO} O| Naval Air Statio 
CW M I M iar Inter t ral 
~ CW ‘ 0 Greater Pittsburgh 
} 87 \ AY , Tex Brooks Air Force Base 
2 8709 | PTW Brook! » a Floyd Bennett Naval Air Sta 
tion 
8708 | PTW Da lex Hensley Naval Air Station 
2 S7 PTW ) Rel e, Il Seott Air Force Bask 
RTH PTY ) Houston, T« Ellington Air Force Bas« 
4 R71 PTW Mi s, Tenr Memphis Municipal 
2 452 | TRW Los Angeles, Cali Long Beach Municipal 
2 04 rRW Mari ( Dobbins Air Foree Base 
rE.—Mission designations are: FBW, ter-bomber wing; TCW, troop carrier wing; PTW, pilot 
tr wing; TRW, tactical reconnaissance wing 
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i? Force Reserve spe cialist trainina centers 


ACTUAL, AS OF JUNE 4, 1943 





No Unit Location No. Unit Location 
l 2285th AF RSTC New York, N. Y 11 | 220%4th AFRSTC Columbus, Ohio 
2 | 2360th AFRSTC an Francisco, Calif 12 | 2208th AF RST Richmond, Va 

2400th AF RSTC Chicago, I) li 2361st AFRST¢ Los Angeles, Cal 
4 | 2510th AFRSTC Birmingham, Ala 14 , ne ‘ ,» Wast 
) Hlith AFRSTC Fort Worth, Tex 15 Cc Der Col 
6 sith AFRSTC Baltimore, Md 16 th AFRST¢ Ok ma City, Okla 
7 | 2287th AFRST< Standiford, Ky 17 12th AFRSTC Tamra, Fla 
8 -28ist AF RST Cleveland, Ohio 18 Omaha, Nebr 
9 | 2401st AFRST¢ Detroit, Mich 19 St. Lovis, Mo 
10 | 2290th AFRSTC Buffalo, N. Y 20 Philadelphia, Pa 

1954 

N« I Activation date Location 
21 2284 ‘Ist and 2d quarter Springfield-Holyoke, Mass 
2 229: do Washington, D. C 
23 2295 do Providence, R. I. 

24 236 d Salt Lake City, Utah. 
26 ao South Bend, Ind 
26 92 le New Haven-Bridgeport, Conn. 
27 2280 { Albany, N 
25 2504 d Phoentx, Ariz 
29 22007 do Allentown, Pa 
30) 29 i Newark, N. J.-New York, N. Y. 
3] 2513 d quarter Charlotte, N.C 
, 24 d Grand Rapids, Mich. 
2365 de Portland, Oreg 
4 229) lo Akron, Ohio 
25 do Nashville, Tenn 
; Ai do Jacksonville, Fla, 
3 Boston, M 
; ) San Diego, Calif 
2507 do Tulsa, Okla 
1 2508 d Little Rock, Ark. 
1 2278 ith quarte Cincinn: ti, O} 
42 22657 kc Sa ento, Colif 
43 2279 ( Pittsburgh, | 
44 240 ( Milwaui.ee, W 
| 4 Indivn I 
I 46 24 c K ss ( I 
17 2509 Houstcr lex 
48 230 ‘ Sen Jose, ( lif 
49 2371 do Sen Bernerci Cal 
50 do Fresno, C 


Mr. Scrivner. For what does this $12,094,000 go? 

Colonel CLark. The majority of the funds required, $8,694,000, go 
for the pay of civilian personnel in support of the base activity. 
Funds amounting to $3,400,000 will provide for utilities, communica- 
tions, contract maintenance of real property, locally procured supplies, 
and similar expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would you have so many civilian personnel ? 

Colonel CLarK, Principally, sir, for the maintenance of aircraft at 
the 26 flying training centers. 


AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. How many aircraft are now assigned to the Air 
Force Reserve ? 

Colonel Cuarxk. I can insert that in the record. I cannot put my 
finger on it at this moment, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I would like to know now, if it is available. 
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Colonel CrarK. 609 total aircraft are programed for 1954. I will 
have to get the 1953 figure for the “as of” date. I do not have the 
1953 inventory available, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


On hand, End, fiscal | End, fiscal 

April 25 year 1953 | year 1954 
Aircraft inventory 245 334 609 
Flying hours (thousand 85. 0 214.1 
(NOTE Although the on hand aircraft figure is ninety (90) short of the end fiscal year 
1953 figure, it is anticipated that sufficient aircraft will be made available so as to reach 
the programed inventory The aircraft inventory figure for end fiscal year 1954, 609, is 


a correction of the figure of 617 given in oral testimony.) 


FUNDS AND MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Scrivner. How much did you have for this activity last year, 
and how many man-years ? 

Colonel Crark. You are talking about funds, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Funds and man-years. 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir. We had $8,755,000 in this program for 
fiscal year 1953, of which we had a requirement of $5,223,000 for the 
“Pay of personnel.” 

Mr. Scrivner. How many ? ; 

Colonel Ciark. 1,395 civilian personnel for fiscal vear 1953. That 
in an increase of a little under 1,000 man-years. 

Mr. ScuivNer. I do not have any yardstick available by which I 
can make a measurement, but you have 1,300 man-years primarily 
for the maintenance of planes, and vou are going to have 617. That 
seems to be a little bit heavy. Tow many hours will these 617 
planes fly ? 

Colonel CLark. My information now is that we have 245 aircraft 
on hand at the present time, sir. We are activating 30 new specialist- 
training centers in fiscal year 1954 over the 20 we have programed 
for 1953. The pilots in this program meet the 60-2 requirements, 
which is a minimum of 100 flying hours a year. They are required 
to meet that. 

Mr. Scrivner. This does not even begin to cover all of the funds 
required for the Air Force Reserve activities, then ? 

Colonel Cuark. This is just for base operations and maintenance 
in support of these activities. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
activities,” $790,000. What does this provide? Is this largely man- 
power, also? 

Colonel Ciark. The major cost under project 448 for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps activities is for the operation of summer 
camps, requiring funds totaling $460,000. The biggest cost there is 
for nonpersonnel cost, such as local procurement of supplies, materiel, 
services, laundry, and so forth. Only $66,000 is required for the pay 
of civilian personnel for the operation of summer camps in fiscal year 
1954. We will operate 131 summer camps. 











Mr. Scrivner. That is about $526,000. Where does the other 
$270,000 come in ¢ 

Colonel Crarx. The $330,000 is required for the support of the 
training program at the 188 civilian institutions, such as the cost of 
communications, gas and oil for the vehicles, office suplies, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


CIVIL AIR PATROL LIAISON OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Going into this item of Civil Air Patrol liaison 
officers, many of us know what the Civil Air Patrol is. Many of us 
do not. Some of us know what the purpose of it is. Many of us do 
not. 

I wish that at this point in the record you would make a rather 
full statement. 

General Harnoip. The Civil Air Patrol was founded by Executive 
order on December 1, 1941, to mobilize civilian aviation skills and 
equipment for the war effort. 

A Federal charter was granted on July 1, 1946, which authorized 
the Civil Air Patrol to organize civilians and equipment for advance- 
ment of aviation, and created this organization, the Civil Air Patrol, 
as a nonprofit educational institution. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of the $428,000? Is some of 
it manpower ¢ 

Colonel Ciark. I have a breakdown on that. We have a total of 
75 civilians authorized in the various liaison offices in the wings and 
regional offices and national headquarters of the Civil Air Patrol 
program, requiring funds in the amount of $252,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is their job? 

Colonel CLtark. The civilians, of course, are in support of the Air 
Force liaison offices with the CAP. The purpose of the Air Force 
participating in the Civil Air Patrol is to assist the Civil Air Patrol 
in their mission of mobilizing the civilian skills and civilian aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mobilization under what conditions ? 

Colonel CLark. War mobilization, and its effect on civilian defense 
and for the Air Force to assist in their education and training pro- 
gram of the cadet. We also coordinate in the operation of summer 
camps for the Civil Air Patrol. We advise them in the maintenance 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can insert more in the record on this point, so 
that there may be a full explanation. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Crvit Ark PatTRo. 


Vission.—The mission of the Civil Air Patrol is to encourage and aid American 
citizens in their efforts to maintain air supremacy through voluntary contribu 
tion of their efforts; to provide aviation education, to foster civil aviation in loeal 
communities, and to assist in meeting local and national emergencies 

History.—The Civil Air Patrol was originally established by Executive order 
in the Office of Civil Defense on December 1, 1941, and consisted of a group of 
private pilots and aviation enthusiasts who felt they could best serve their coun 
try with light aircraft in the event of war. By Executive order of April 29, 1948, 
the functions and duties of the Civil Air Patrol were transferred to the War 
Department, Congress, by Public Law 476 of July 1, 1946, gave Civil Air Patrol 
the status of a federally chartered corporation, nonprofit in nature, and con 
stituted to encourage aviation, assist in the maintenance of air supremacy, and 
to foster aviation education. Finally, by Public Law 557 of May 26, 1948, the 
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Civil Air Patrol became the official auxiliary of the United States Air Force, 
commanded by an Air Force general officer under the title “National Commander.” 
Concurreit with the passage of this public law, the Air Force was specifically 
authorized to make available to the Civil Air Patrol excess or surplus equipment 
by gift or loan, to permit utilization of Air Force facilities, to furnish fuel and 
lubricants, to maintain National and State liaison offices, and to detail military 
personnel to assist in the Civil Air Patrol program. 

Organization.—The Civil Air Patrol is organized into 52 wings, one for each 
State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The busi- 
ness of the corporation is conducted through a governing body known as the 
national board, which is composed of the 52 wing commanders, and which meets 
annually to decide major policy matters. When the national board is not in 
session, their business is conducted by the national executive board, composed 
of nine members, which meets at least quarterly under its chairman, Gen. Carl 
Spaatz. Finances of the corporation are derived from the $3 yearly assessment 
from senior members or from gifts, and are administered and supervised by a 
chief finance officer on the national executive board. The national commander, 
an Air Force general officer, operates in the dual capacity of commanding the 
Air Force personnel assigned to the CAP as well as the civilian vounteers. 
National headquarters is located at Bolling Air Force Base. 

The Civil Air Patrol is organized into eight regions, each under the control 
of a civilian regional commander who is also a member of the national execu- 
tive board. Each region is divided into wings, one for each State or Territory, 
and commanded by a civilian wing commander. Within each State and Territory 
the wing is further organized into groups and squadrons. Membership at this 
time is approximately 74,300, with 29,600 seniors and 44,700 cadets, Thirteen 
thousand of the seniors possess CAA pilot certificates. The Air Force provides 
a liaison section for each of the 8 regions and each of the 52 wings. Liaison per- 
sonnel assist the Civil Air Patrol commanders and their staffs in the accomplish- 
ment of their missions, but are not responsible for the proficiency of the Civil 
Air Patrol units assigned to the wing. In all, the Air Force provides 387 per- 
sonnel for the Civil Air Patrol program as follows: 111 officers, 201 airmen, and 
75 civilians. 

Cadet-training program.—Cadet training in the Civil Air Patrol is conducted 
by two methods: (1) by the senior members, and (2) by qualified high-school 
teachers throughout the country through the Civil Air Patrol hig!)-school 
coordinated training program. Instruction covers basic aviation subjects and 
elementary military concepts, and is supplemented by orientation flights in Civil 
Air Patrol and Air Force aircraft. Summer encampments of 9 days duration 
are conducted on Air Force installations for cadets selected by unit commanders 
en a merit basis. Drill competitions are conducted within each region, with the 
Winning unit of each region competing to represent the United States in an 
international drill meet. This is in addition to the International Cadet Exchange 
wherein 152 cadets and sponsors are exchanged with 17 participating nations. 

Senior training program.—The senior members’ primary training function 
consists of participating in rescue operations under the supervision of the Air 
Rescue Service. These individuals fly their own or Air Force aircraft on loan 
to the Civil Air Patrol, and are capable of placing approximately 8,009 light 
aircraft in operation for emergencies on a nationwide scale. Sen ors conduct 
classes for the cadets, provide orientation flizhts, and assist in the summer 
encampments. They maintain a mobile radio network of approximately 9,000 
radio stations, and participate in Civil Defense efforts when requested by local 
authorities Training with the Ground Observer Corps is also conducted 
throughout the country and its territories. 

lir Force support.—In addition to the 387 personnel supplied by the Air Force 
for the support of this program, the Air Force has placed 504 liaison-type air- 
craft on loan to the Civil Air Patrol. An additional 65 aircraft are provided the 
national headquarters and liaison officers for use in the CAP program. The Air 
Foree peforms the maintenance on the on-loan aircraft which is beyond the 
capability of the CAP unit, and provides fuel and lubricants for authorized 
search and rescue flights conducted under the supervision of the Air Rescue 
Service. Air Force facilities for approximately 6,000 cadets and sponsors are 
provided for the summer encampments. Air transportation for drill competi- 
tions and the International Cadet Exchange is provided by the Air Foree. Uni- 
forms for CAP personnel are purchased from Air Force stocks at regular prices 
charged airmen. The expense of the office space and equipment for the liaison 
offices is borne by the Air Force. 


ST 








SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, at the bottom of page 103, in conclusion, 
there is a summary of these requirements which we have been 
discussing. 

We will insert at this point the table on page 103. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


The total fiscal-year-1954 estimate is $160,897,000, including $96,741,000 (26,- 
168 man-years) for pay of civilian personnel. The amount required from funds 
appropriated for this budget project is reduced to $148,866,000 due to antici- 
pated reimbursements of $12,031,000. It is expected that $10,145,000 in reim- 
bursements will be realized for training students entering under the mutual 
defense assistance program, and the remainder, $1,886,000, will be received for 
services furnished United States Air Force military and civilian personnel, 
civilian contracting companies, and other governmental agencies. 

In summary, the fund requirements under this project are itemized as follows: 








(a) Air Force-operated stations ‘ $115, 617, 000 
(0b) Civilian contract flying schools ay 31, 968, 000 
(c) Air Force Reserve facilities x aaa ; 12, 094, 000 
(d@) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities_____- = ' 790, OOO 
(e) Civil Air Patrol liaison offices___ senaliaicinelbas eed a 428, 000 

Total estimated obligations_—-— - site iinet iat 160, 897, 000 
Less anticipated reimbursements____--~- im ' 12, 031, 000 

Total direct obligations : 7 148, 866, 000 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this table, what did you have 
for this project in 1952 and 1953, and what is the obligation ? 

Colonel Ciark. The total obligations for 1953 were $159,828,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you anticipate that you will obligate them all 
by the end of the year ¢ 
Colonel Citar. Yes, sir. 


Masor ReparrR and Minor ConstTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up project 449, “Major repair and 
minor construction.” 

General Asensio. For this particular project we are requesting 
less than one-third of the 1952 and 1953 experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as we go along, some of these mainte- 
nance and repair problems should level off. 

Colonel Ciarx. It is a reduction of $8,147,600. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not going to be critical of a reduction like 
that. At this point in the record we will insert pages 104 and 195. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 449: Major repair and minor construction iu $4. 000, 000 
Part I—Purpose AND Scopt 


The fiscal year 1954 estimate of $4 million provides for contractual accom- 
plishment of nonrecurrent type work projects which are beyond the scope of 
routine day-to-day maintenance as performed by regularly assigned installation 
maintenance personnel, ‘This estimate includes major repair, rehabilitation, 
modification, and alteration projects at installations supporting the Air Force 


training program, Regular and Reserve 
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Major repair and rehabilitation work consists mainly of restoring facilities at 
training installations to an economically usable condition and the provision of 
needed repairs on existing structures, utility systems, and pavements to prevent 
further deterioration and more costly future replacements. Modification and 
alteration type projects are required to adapt an existing physical plant to the 
training needs of the Air Force in keeping with the current base utilization 
program. 

Part Il—JvUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Projects included in this estimate are, in some instances, the result of new 
developments in aircraft and associated equipment which require the altera- 
tion of existing structures. In other cases, the fact that the designed life of 
many facilities has already been exceeded necessitates Major repairs to permit 
continued use of those facilities. Typical examples of major repair projects 
include repair of runways and runway lighting systems, parking ramps, utilities 
(including sewerage, water, light, and heating systems), aircraft maintenance 
facilities, and storage facilities. The work projects reflected in this estimate 
have been reviewed and adjusted in conformity with currently approved pro- 
grams and policies to assure that each project is necessary to the assigned 
mission of the major air command involved. Work included in the program 
represents the most urgent projects needed for the accomplishment of training 
activities. 

The fiscal year 1954 project 449 estimate, expressed functionally, is summarized 
as follows: 


Technical facilities (administration, schools, hangars, shops, opera- 
] 


tions, training aids, ete.) oe : : $1, 626, 000 
Troop facilities (housing, mess, and welfure, etc.) ——- 973, 000 
Utilities (electrical, heat, water, sewerage, fuel-storage systems, 

etc.) s altel i EE Sy 423, OOO 
Pavements (runways, taxiways, storage areas, railroads, roads, 

etc.) ~ sO isan Lees =. 978, 000 

Total_ _ 4,000, 000 


WeEDNEsDAY, JUNE 3, 1953. 
OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


COL. JAMES C. JENSEN, CHIEF, OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up program 450, “Operational 
Support. 

General Asensto. Our witness in this area is Col. James C. Jensen, 
Chief of Operational Plans Division. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point page 106 
of the justifications. 
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(The justification table referred to is as follows :) 


Operational support—Obligations by project 


— Tith 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
a (2 (3 4 5 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
i158 | B se mainterence end operetions $432, 357, 590 | $487, 402, 500 $445, 460, 000 
$50 | Major repoirs and minor construction 67, 989, 973 79, 763, 500 44. 500, 000 
Totel direct obligations 500, 347, 563 ” Be 7, 166, 000 489, 960, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
158 | Bese meinten: nee and oper: ticns 6, 242, 054 LO, 062, 000 10, 000, 000 
$54 Mejor rep: irs and minor construction 1, 990 45, 000 100, 000 
Total reimbursable obligatic ns 6, 244, 044 10. 107, 000 10, 100, 000 
Ic t) 1 obligations 506, 591, 607 577, 273, 000 500, 060, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a general statement, Colonel Jensen 4 
GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Colonel Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the conuuittee, 
program 450, “Operational support,” consists of two projects; 458, 
“Base maintenance and operations,” and 459, “Major repairs and 
minor construction.” It includes the funds requested for these two 
projects, as they obtain in the operational commands such as: Air 
Defense Command, Alaskan Air Command, Military Air Transport 
Service, Far East Air Forces, and similar comands. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Project 458. “Base maintenance and operations,” includes funds for 
locally incurred expenses of operating and maintaining operational 
support installations and facilities; the aircraft control and warning 
program; Strategic Air Command rotational movements; air combat 
maneuvers; engineer aviation unit movements: the Aeronautical Chari 
and Information Center; the operator technician program and the 
intermediate command headquarters. 


INSTALLATION-TYPE EXPENSES 


This estimate includes funds for installation-type expenses, such as 
the normal maintenance of runways, buildings, and grounds; the 
operation of utility plants, provision of heat, lights, power, and water ; 
fire and security protection for Government property; maintenance 
of equipment and supplies; laundry and dry-cleaning services; and 
locally procured fuel and oil for ground powered equipment and 
utility plant operation. It includes the pay of all civilians perform 
ing installation-type functions, as well as the temporary duty travel 
of all military and civilian personnel assigned to operational activities. 

To accommodate the force buildup from 106 to 110 wings together 
with program increases in other units, and to prepare for proper force 
deployment in case of an emergency, the number of operational bases 


81395—53 46 
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in project 458 will increase from 171 in fiscal year 1953 to 200 in fiscal 
year 1954. The funds requested for maintenance and operation of 
these installations for fiscal year 1954 amount to $372,030,000 which 
compares with an obligation of $415,374,500 for fiscal year 1953. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING PROGRAM 


In addition to installations and facilities programed for operational 
support, funds have been included for aircraft control and warning 
sites, which are a vital part of the air defense system of the United 
States and its northern approaches. Aircraft control and warning 
sites located on Regular Air Force installations, or within oversea 
areas other than Alaska, Canada, and the Northeast, are excluded 
inasmuch as the cost incident to their operation is included in the 
estimate for the installations on which they are dependent for support. 

The fiscal year 1954 fund request of $16.85 million is to provide for 
the operation of 139 off-base sites. This compares with an obligation 
of $12.26 million in fiscal year 1953 for the operation of 99 sites. 


SAC ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


SAC rotational movements consist of the planned rotation of opera- 
tional units of the Strategic Air Command on temporary duty to over- 
seas locations and return, for the pres of maintaining and penn 
ing combat readiness. The fiscal year 1954 fund request of $4.3 mil- 
lion is to provide for the rotation of 45 ) squadrons to and from various 
parts of the world. This compares with the same number of squad- 
rons rotated during fiscal year 1953 at the same dollar obligation. 
Included in the costs are per diem allowances for participating per- 
sonnel, and commercial air transportation for that portion of the per- 
sonnel and unit cargo which cannot be accommodated through the 
utilization of Strategic Air Command aircraft and/or by Military Air 
Transport Service. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


This activity consists of maneuvers and exercises designed to test 
and evaluate the readiness and combat capabilities of operational 
units, including the provision of eee air support for ground troop 
operations, and troop carrier and air resupply operations under field 
conditions simulating those whic : ai | be encountered in combat, 
The fund request provides for commercial transportation of personnel 
and equipment and for per diem of personnel (not traveling with 
troops), while en route to and from the maneuver area (in accordance 
with Joint Travel Regulations). The total fund request for fiscal 
year 1954 of $1.48 million is to provide for 61 maneuvers as compared 
with the fiscal year 1953 obligation of $675,000 for 42 maneuvers. 
The greater number of maneuvers, the increase in the number of par- 
ticipating aircraft, and the increased scope of the maneuvers, are 
responsible for the increase in funds. 


ENGINEER AVIATION UNIT MOVEMENTS 


The primary wartime mission of these speci - category Army units 
assigned to the Air Force is to construct and/or rehabilitate airfields 
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and related facilities required for the Air Force in areas of operation 
and to defend construction sites and equipme nt. The primary mis- 
sion in peacetime is to attain and maintain the highest possible level 
of operational readiness. The unit pean necessary to fulfill 
construction needs in areas of operation is best acquired and main- 
tained through the employment of these dulce on projects similar to 
those they will be called upon to accomplish in time of war. Forty 
movements of engineer aviation units to training areas and return 
are planned for the fiscal year 1954 at an estimated cost of $1 million. 
This compares with the obligation of $725,000 to provide for 281% 
similar movements during fiscal year 1953. The increased fund 
request for fiscal year 1954 is due to the increased number of maneu- 
vers programed. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


The Aeronautical Chart and Information Center is responsible for 
providing aeronautical charts covering the entire world to meet all 
Air Force requirements. This includes areonautical charts and publi- 
cations required for navigation and flight operations, target charts, 
target materials and weapons systems data as required for various 
bombing and guidance systems, and the maintenance of all other 
cartographic and aeronautical data required by the Air Force. The 
tiscal year _ of fund request is $18.1 million as compared to an obli- 

gation of $17.3 million in fiscal year 1953. 

This fund request includes expenses incident to the research and 
collection of information, the development, compilation, drafting, 
reproduction, storage and distribution of aeronautical charts, target 
charts, and related “publications and cartographic materials. It in- 
cludes personnel services, temporary duty travel of military and civil- 
ian personnel, and local procurement of equipment and supplies. 

There are new and increased requirements for charts to meet opera- 
tional demands for jet aircraft, pilotle ss alreraft, and urgently needed 
strategic target materials. ‘There is also an increased demand fo 
greater geodetic accuracy and more detailed and varied data to be 
shown on charts and related material resulting from new bombing 
systems. The extreme accuracy being demanded for support of these 
ystems requires highly trained technicians that are more readily 
available in peacetime than they are during mobilization conditions. 
By accomplishing the time-consuming work of research, compilation, 
and drafting during peacetime, the additional volume of required 
charts and publications to meet wartime demands can be reproduced in 
quantities, when mobilization demands reduce the availability of 
technicians in these fields. 


OPERATOR TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


This requirement is generated by the lack of Air Force personnel 
qualified in the maintenance and operation of highly technical equip- 
ment such as ground rad and electronics equipment and airborne 
armament and radar equipment. 

The continual improvement of equipment, through modification, 
requires the closest coordination between the operating units and the 
manufacturer. 








The operator-technician program is designed to accomplish this 
coordination, to provide qualified technical specialists to instruct 
Air Force personnel in the operating units, and to assist in the main- 
tenance and operation of this highly technical equipment. 

This program enhances flying safety through the assurance of effi- 
cient radar controlled ap proaches in bad weather. It also increases 
tremendously the effectiveness of the striking ore of the Air Force, 
by improving the kill capability of all-weather fighter interceptors, 
and helps make possible precision bombing in both good and bad 
weather. 

Although the requirement for this service is diminishing in some 
specialties, where Air Force personnel are gaining technical know- 
how, it is increasing in other fields, due to the increasing proportion 
of units being equipped with B-47’s, B-86's, F-94’s, and other highly 
technical equipment. In fiscal year 1954 the Air Force will require 
operator-technician contracts with manufacturers to provide these 
services at a cost of $16.4 million as compared to the fiscal year 1953 
fund obligation of $17.2 million. 


INTERMEDIATE COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Intermediate Command Headquarters consists of all intermediate 
headquarters supported by project 458, both overseas and in the zone 
of the interior. The establishment of subordinate headquarters by 
major air commands evolves from the necessity of reducing the span 
of control within the Air Force. This delegation of authority in- 
cludes command jurisdiction of installations and operational units, 
provision of technical and administrative guidance, and in some in- 
stances geographical area jurisdiction. The fund request of $15.3 
million for fiscal year 1954 compares with a fund obligation of $19.5 
million in fiscal year 1953. These funds are to provide for the pay 
of civilian personnel, temporary duty travel of military and civilian 
personnel to both higher and lower echelons, communication costs, 
and office equipment rental. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1954 fund request for project 458 of 
$445,460,000 is to provide for support of the Air Force worldwide 
operational missions. This includes $195 million for the pay of 
61,905 civilian man-years, and $250,460,000 for authorized local pur- 
chase of supplies, materials, and equipment; contractual services; 
temporary duty travel; purchased utilities and rents; freight, express, 
and parcel post; communications services, and Federal contributions 
for social security. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. eee A few of the phrases that you have used are quite 
familiar to us, but they may not be familiar to other Members of the 
House. They will require a little further explanation. 

One of them is, “Operational support installations.” 

How is that defined? What is an operational support installation / 

Colonel JeENsEN. In this area we have combat units such as SAC 
combat wings, tactical combat wings and air defense fighter units. In 
support of these units, for example, we have the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. Within the Military Air Transport Service we have 








the Airways and Air Communications Service and the Air Weather 
Service. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I was trying to bring out was whether this is 
the fund that calls for what we normally think of operation expenses 
of the various bases such as at a fighter interceptor base ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. Yes; these are the funds to pay for the cost of 
operating these bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the things that we normally expect to find 
have not been related in your opening statement. Perhaps they will 
be when you get into your detailed justifications. 


AIRCRAFT WARNING STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Do you say something in your statement about the 
operation of the aircraft warning stations not being included? 

Colonel Jensen. They are included, but they are broken into two 
areas. All the AC & W sites that are not on Air Force installations 
are shown here under the AC & W program. All those that are on 
on installation are priced in the installations program cost. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “on an installation”? 

Colonel Jensen. Where an installation supports a particular AC 
& W unit. 

Mr. Manion. There is a certain type of AC & W unit which in addi- 
tion to aircraft warning also provides control of fighter aircraft, 
radar control? They are not absolutely on the base, but they might 
be some distance therefrom ? 

Colonel Jensen. They are in some cases, and in some cases they 
are not. For example, our Air Defense control center out at Hamil- 
ton Air Force Base is actually on Hamilton Field. 

Mr. Manon, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


MAINTENANCE, UTILITIES, FIRE AND SECURITY PROTECTION 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 2 of your general statement you say that 
much of the expense is for normal maintenance of runways, buildings, 
grounds, and the operation of utility plants, provision of heat, light, 
power and water, and then you say “fire and security protection for 
(rovernment property.” 

What is the cost involved in fire and security protection? You have 
military fire departments, do you? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes; we do. In Japan we had a security guard of 
.!apanese. 

Mr. Scrrvner. In addition to the Air Police? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right. 


CIVILIAN GUARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a large size group of Air Police, 59,000. 
‘That is a lot of cops. How many civilians do you have in addition to 
that? 

Colonel Jensen. I would have to get a breakout of that in this par- 
ticular field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Furnish that for the record. 
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(The information follows :) 





As of April 30, 1953, the Air Force had on its rolls 13,126 civilian guards for 
the security and protection of property against fire, theft, and damage. Of this 
number 2.690 were in the United States and 10,486 were in overseas areas, as 
shown by the following table: 

Civilian guards 
Employment. 





‘sommand: Apr. 30, 1953 
Zone of Interior : at a ee iis 
Air Materiel Command__- kde naan (Ri BOS 

Air Research and Development Cc ommand____- dadicthheaaindalan dl 346 
Strategic Air Command sine t a ale ile wepictecd lh tiie tdcicscnlales ao 10 
Military Air Transport Service_._._....---~- Sl ial 44 
Ait Teenie CN eo 2 or eee cweidennciees ccetiaemasia 186 
Overseas areas (foreign nationals) ib nie inwenaaeS 10, 436 
U. S. Air Forces, Europe__-- a i la ae lint thin 2, 378 
Caribbean Air Command___-_--_--_~_~ a eS ee ree 18 
ue ar eee ee i AS . 16 
Strategic Air Command Dian Kida cd becdadicstine cheba thes abt 23 
RRA Grier Mitr a id ss estes dns in eaten tte Diesen 241 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, the fire department. 

Colonel Jensen. We have civilians in the fire department. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the military ? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? If we are going to have civilians, why not 
have them all civilians? If we are going to have military, why not 
have them all military ? 

Colonel Jensen. At the one station I commanded I had a military 
man in the fire departme nt, and then there were civilians below him. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is the best? Which is the most economical ? 
If vou do not have that information, furnish it for the record. 

(The information follows:) 

Colonel Jensen. From a strictly dollars-and-cents point of view, it is usually 
cheaper to utilize military personnel rather than civilian, because with mili- 
tary personnel you can establish 12 or even 24-hour duty shifts without extra 
compensation. However, in terms of manpower utilization, the employment 
of civilians would usually be most economical, because you can hire only the 
numbers needed to perform specific duties, without allowing for the training 
of replacements for personnel being separated from the service or being rotated 
to other bases. It is our opinion that the needs of the Air Force can best be met 
in the fire-fighting field by utilization of both civilians and military personnel 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been some places where they seemed to have 
a full-sized, fully manned fire department. When you check the log 
you will find that the calls have been very few, and the question that 
arises in my mind, and it has been asked me by other Members of 
Congress, is why it is not feasible to have, as in many communities, 
a skeleton force on duty at all times and then depend upon other man- 
power, much as they do in communities that havea volunteer fire 
department? Many of these men around the bases have had fire 
training. Many of them might very well be members of some of your 
rescue squads that would be off duty. They have had fire training. 
In other words, why is it necessary to spend the money to keep a fully 
manned fire department on duty at all times? 
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Colonel Jensen. In case of crash fire— 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not talking about that. 

General Asensio. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is in addition to crash. 

General Asensio. Yes, this is structural fire fighting. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no argument about the crash fire fighting. 
You have to have that wherever the planes are operating. 

General Asensio. They are included here, but we are directing our 
discussions to the structural fire fighting. I would like to mention 
certain of the considerations that enter into your first question, which 
is, Why not have either a completely civilian or a completely military 
fire fighting detachment ¢ 

We have found that it is extremely difficult to keep up completely 
military fire fighting detachments due to the particular requirements 
for replacement because of expiration of enlistments and because of 
the requirements of rotation to overseas. So it requires considerably 
more in total numbers to take care of the actual force and the numbers 
in traiming. 

On the other hand, we have found it is quite advantageous from the 
point of view of requiring extended tours of duty without extra pay- 
ment, as far as the military are concerned. 

With civilians, we have had to make provision in the past for the 
very odd shifts to take care of 7-day weeks, and so forth and so on, 
with pi Lryinent of overtime. 

Mr. Scrivner. Civilian firemen are on a 12-hour day and in most 
places a 7-day week. Why would it be different in the military 
service / 

Mr. Crow. They get paid overtime in excess of 40 hours a week, and 
that would make it rather expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I am raising the question. Why should 
there be overtime for over 40 hours a week? You can go to almost any 
major city and find that most of the men are on duty 12 hours a day 
7 days a week, 

Mr. Crow. I am not sure if it is a statutory requirement, or a civil 
service regulation, but I am positive that there is a gover sting regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? Of course, you do not have anything to do 
with it. 

General Asensio, No, we do not have anything to do with it. I have 
had to operate under these conditions, and it makes it extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

General Asensio. Then there are situations where there is really 
not much choice. You must have a mixed organization, one, to have 
continuity of experience through utilization of civilians; then you 
have to fill out with the military. : 

So much for your first question. Your next question was ame 
at the idea of why not have a volunteer-type organization. As far 
that is concerned, there are very few places where we do not Mave. a 
considerable number of barrack-type structures of high flammabil- 
ity, principally the wooden barracks, 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of communities have highly flammable struc- 
tures, but they cannot afford a fully manned fire department. They 
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depend upon having possibly 2 or 3 on full time duty, yet they have 
a ao 1d background of volunteers, and a oo they do is quite amazing. 

General Asensto. I agree with that, sir, but here we have consider- 
able numbers housed in one building an if that building goes there 
are a great many lives at stake. We do take into account the fire- 
fighting facilities that are available in neighboring communities and 
we have arrangements with these communities for mutual assistance 
in case of any requirement. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Scrtvner. This includes the pay of all civilians performing in- 
stallation type functions. How many civilians are involved? This 
is confined to project 458 ? 

Colonel Jensen. 61,905. That is man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the dollar amount ? 

Colonel JENSEN. $195 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. So almost half of your request for funds here is for 
civilian employees ? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right, sir 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Mr. ScrivNer. Now we come to temporary duty travel of all mili- 
tary. How much temporary duty travel is involved and why? 

Colonel JENSEN. $28,070,000, sir. I would like to point out that, of 
this amount, approximately $16,300,000 is for activities that are 
clearly operational in nature, rather than for administrative purposes. 
By “operational” I mean that the temporary duty travel is an essen- 
tial part of the execution of the mission—as, for instance, in the rota- 
tion of Strategic Air Command units, the conduct of Air Combat 
Maneuvers, the movement of engineer aviation units, and the trans- 
port operations of the Military Air Transport Service. Even some 
of the temporary duty travel that we call “administrative” is, in a 
sense, operational. I can give an example. We had a highly classi- 
fied exercise in Europe. It was essential that Air Force Headquarters 
personnel be there to witness this exercise to get firsthand knowledge 
that the exercise would be efficient and would do the mission when 
called upon. 

Further commanders have to get out into the field to see their com- 
mands. A commander cannot maintain the control he needs with- 
out getting out to the commands. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of which may be true and probably is, but reports 
which come to us from other Members of the House plus some men 
who were in the military and who now have gone back to civilian 
status, convince me that in many instances the privilege—and I say 
“privilege” advisedly in this case—of temporary duty has been very 
much abused. I think that it would be interesting to know how many 
men in the Far East, for instance, have had occasion to be assigned 
to temporary duty in Korea, perhaps on May 29 or 30 and back again 
to their station on the 2d or 3d of June. And as a result of that they 
are permitted to make certain income-tax deductions. 

Then it would be interesting to know how many men from the Far 
East—and I am speaking now particularly of the Far East Air 
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Force—have been sent back to the United States on, let us say, 10 
days’ temporary duty. Strangely enough, many times the site of 
their assignment is fairly close to their homes. 

As for me, I could not give those who inquire an answer. I have my 
own ideas. ‘They may be soundly based and they may not. 

How many assignments of temporary duty are we finding these 
days? We know when they take temporary duty that carries with it 
transportation, the per diem allowances and all of that. How do we 
know that it is not abused ? 

Colonel JeNsEN. Temporary duty travel is under the control of the 
major commander, who is responsible for establishing procedures and 
safeguards to insure that temporary duty travel is performed only 
when it is clearly essential to the mission of the command. 

Sir, I would like to point out that we are in this project 458 area 
going to be $43 million below the dollars obligated in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that of itself may tend to decrease some of 
these things I have been talking about. 

Colonel Jensen. That is what I wanted to suggest. There is very 
definitely going to be a cut in these areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. My guess is that if somebody or some group were 
designated to make a very careful check some of the very things I have 
mentioned would be found to exist. I do not blame the man himself 
so much. If I were in his position and I saw a chance to get where 
I could do some temporary duty some place close to home, when it 
would give me a chance to visit, where I could either have a travel 
allowance for it or hitchhike on a cargo plane and get back, even if it 
were only for 48 or 72 hours I do not imagine I would overlook the 
opportunity. 

General Asensio. I think there are some situations which might 
help to explain the visits of people, returning from Japan to the 
United States on temporary duty, to their homes. I know on occasion 
it is required by my directorate that we call in either the comptroller 
or the budget officer from the Far East Air Force. When we do so I 
think it is practically universal that they ask for leave to go to their 
homes while they are in the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be in addition ? 

General Asensto. That is not on temporary-duty status. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be on leave status? 

General Asensto. That would be on leave status, but they would 
take advantage of their temporary duty assignment to the United 
States. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not the situation in the one particular case 
of which I have personal knowledge. That was not true, because in the 
group on the plane they were computing the time as of when they had 
left. Japan and when they would have to get transportation back, to be 
back before their temporary duty expired. That is one situation. 

The other case I was talking about was on the hops over to Korea. 
I am quite sure that has not changed a great deal. Maybe it has, after 
some pointed comments were made. It may have decreased. But it 
would be quite interesting to see some figures on how many had claimed 
income tax deductions because they had been in Korea more than 1 day 
of some calendar month. 

I have a little certificate I carry. One of the points that is made on 
it is, “This is good for 1 month’s income-tax deduction.” It did not 
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apply to me, because I am not in the military service, but to the mili- 
tary men who were involved it would mean a month’s income-tax 
deduction. That is a privilege which should not be abused. 

General Aspnsro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Especially when the cost of making the trip is 
borne by the very Uncle Sam who is giving the income-tax deduction. 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir; I think your statement is quite clear 
to all of us, that it should not be. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a gradual buildup from 171 to 200 opera- 
tional bases in 1954, but by some of the examples, as you have just 
given on the temporary duty, you have been able to effectuate some 
economies, and by careful planning and screening expenditures you 
should be able to meet your obligations with economy, for which you 
will be entitled to commendation. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 


We have discussed off the record and somewhat on the record the 
aircraft control and warning program, which, of course, is quite an 
important program. It is gradually enlarging. It involves, of 
course, a large number of men and a considerable sum of money. 


SAC ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


The next item is the SAC rotational movements. How long are 
these various units which are rotated overseas ? 

Colonel Jensen. Usually 90 days, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are any of them over there as much as 6 months? 

Colonel JENSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the program relative to the moving of fami- 
lies with these men ? 

Colonel Jensen. Families are not moved with ae rotations. 
However, one of the primary reasons we are not able to leave the 
units over any longér than the usual maximum of 90 aan is that we 
do not have the maintenance organization over there in peacetime. to 
maintain the aircraft after that period and they must come back to 
the States to their permanent bases to get the heavier maintenance 
which accrues after a 90-day period. 


r 
} 
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PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you say that included are the per diem allow- 
ances for participating personnel and commercial air transportation 
for that portion of the personnel and cargo which cannot be accom- 
modated through either your own aircraft or by MATS. Why is it 
not possible in view of the number of planes MATS is oper rating for 
MATS to more closely coordinate the use of its planes in connection 
with the SAC movements and thereby make it unnecessary to procure 
commercial transportation ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. The need for commercial transportation is decreas- 
ing and will decrease as time goes on. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to press the point because later on 
Il am going to ask some questions about MATS, because some of the 
information which has been called to the attention of the committee 
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would indicate we could probably do some of these jobs cheaper by 
contract than we can by MATS. 


MATS LIFT BYPRODUCT OF STRATEGIC FORCE SETUP 


Colonel Jensen. Well, sir. the MATS lift is a byproduct of a force 
established by JCS as the minimum D-day force lift required to carry 
out the emergency war plan. The crews of these units must be main- 
tained in a state of readiness. ‘To do this it follows that they should 
fly the routes and be familiar with the navigational aids and other 
peculiarities, 

Mr. Scrivner. I have flown quite a few miles on MATS. ew 
without e xception the pilots I have run into are in private life pilots on 
lairlines. The v are quite skilled and quite conversant with 
most of the shnaditionts und ler W art they are called upon t ) fly. It is 
old stuff to them. They would be among the first to be called back 
nto service anyway, so that thes y are ac omplishi ng much the same 
thing if they are flying commercial flights as they would be fiying 
for MATS. In case of emergency, as I have said, almost without 
exception each one of them would be back in the Air Force. They 
would probably be doing much that same ty pe of flying, although some 


‘ 


of them would go into the operation of your heavier planes. Many of 
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them would go toc ‘combat. 

As I have looked at it up to date, the expense involved over and 
tbove the cost of the civilian operation does not, to me, yet justify 
some of the reasons given for the continued operation of MATS in 
the movement it is now operating. 

( cae JENSEN. It is true that some of the pilots will come back into 
MATS, but it is also true that on D-day we call heavily on the com- 
mercial carriers to augment MATS. 

Mr. Scrivner. They will be there. 

Colonel Jensen. The point is, sir, that the total airlift required on 
D-day includes what was 54 squadrons, now reduced to 47 squadrons, 
in MATS. That isa military requirement on D-day. 

Mr. Scrivner. We cannot go on forever and ever maintaining a 
1-day readiness. There are not that many dollars. Nobody knows 
and nobody has yet been able to tell us when that is to be; whether it 
is | year, 3 years, 5 years, 15 years, or 25 years, or never. 

Colonel Jensen. If the conce pt of the strategic attack is proper— 
and I must assume it is, with the JCS backing—the requirement for 
the lift is to get the strategic force, including the medium bomber 
force, into position there to be able to carry on the extensive cam- 
paign in the early phases of the war, and this airlift is required. 
Either that or we have to preposition overseas a tremendous amount 
of equipment, which duplicates equipment back here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is quite a large program of prepositioning. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir; but it is a minimum forward equipping. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is still pretty large. 

Colonel Jensen. Which the airlift cannot take care of. POL, for 
example. 

Mr. Scrivner. Personnally, I would rather not have so much pre- 
positioned, because I am sure that the logic with which some people 
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have argued could be used in reverse. If it can be used in reverse there 
is a considerable hazard in prepositioning. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir; I must agree with you, sir, and the pre- 
positioning must be on a minimum scale. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if you have these pilots they are available, 
whether it is for commercial or MATS flights. They are all going to 
be in the game, anyway, when the day comes. There will not be much 
left of civilian aviation or commercial aviation as we know it now. 
It will all be military. 

Colonel Jensen. There is a bona fide requirement for civil carriers 
in war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Jensen. To ask for any more, I am told, will meet resist- 
ance on the part of the civil agency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Particularly if they are able to get the planes, and 
many of them could be made available, that would be true. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of them would like to have the business. It is a pretty 
good business, and pretty steady, and there is no question about the 
pay. It is almost premium rates. 


COMPARABLE COST OF TON LIFT TO FAR EAST 


Colonel Jensen. Recent studies—and I must admit I have not 
seen them, but we have talked to MATS since your query of yester- 
day—indicate that the cost of ton lift to the Far East is comparable. 
The C—54 operation, which is not comparable at the present time, is 
due, we must admit, to an error in the contracting for the heavy main- 
tenance. We were paying for reconditioned and recycling mainte- 
nance that we found later was not necessary. We are changing this 
now so that the recycle maintenance will only be that maintenance 
which is actually required. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that reflect a rather considerable saving ? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. I do not know the dollar amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that saving reflected in this presentation ? 

Colonel Jensen. This falls in another area. 

General Asensio. No,sir. That was in the area presented yesterday 
in depot maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should not have said “this presentation” but rather 
this fiscal year 1954 budget. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir: I believe Colonel Jensen’s reference was 
to 1953 instead of 1954. 


AIR-COMBAT MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrtvner. All right. Then on air-combat maneuvers we know 
we have to have them. I do not know whether we have to have this 
many. What is the need for the additional cost merely for the man- 
euvers? You have the planes. You have the bases. They are opera- 
tional. All of that goes into the cost of oil and gas and maintenance 
and everything. Why is there additional money needed for the 
maneuvers ? 

Colonel Jensen. Well, there are more people involved in the man- 
euvers. 
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Mr. Crow. There are TDY expenses involved, also, Mr. Scrivner. 
Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you hold these at different places. 
Then, of course, while this is an air program, all of the people involved 
cannot be transported by your own aircraft and you have to provide 
other means of transportation and pay for it, whether it be by rail or 
commercial air or whatever it may be. Is that what accounts for the 
most of the $1.48 million? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The cost of aircraft and operations and al] of that 
isno greater. In other words, they figure in the flying hours and all of 
that. 

Colonel Jensen. That is right, sir. That is in the normal installa- 
tions operation. 


AERONAUTICAL CHARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we understand, of course, the necessity for 
aeronautical charts of all kinds, because we do not know today where 
the plane will go tomorrow, perhaps. This includes more of this 
temporary duty travel, which we do not like to see. 

What is the source of information for many of these maps? You 
say you have to have increasingly more data. Having seen some of 
the maps and some of the situations covered I can understand that. 
But where do you get the information you put on the maps? How do 
you get it? How do you collect it? 

General Asensto. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATOR-TECHNICIAN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we come to one of the new situations—it is new 
to me—of the operator-technician contracts. Can you explain that a 
little more thoroughly before we go into the moneys involved ? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. The major command indicates the re- 
quirement for these contractor technicians or operator-technicians, 
und AMC arranges with the corporation which manufactures the 
equipment involved (for example, Boeing might be one) for these 
people to go on duty with the major command involved. I cited 
earlier, off the record, the case of the operator-technician at Mount 
Tamalpais. Upon a recent visit out there the commander of the sta- 
tion said he actually does not know what he would do without those 
people, because of his turnover of experienced military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that we are getting a great deal of 
complex equipment, radar and electronics of all kinds, with which we 
are increasing our skills and our capabilities. Some of this equip- 
ment, of course, is in the planes themselves. Do these operator-tech- 
nicians go in the plane, or is that confined to the military 4 

Colonel Jensen. That is confined to milits ary. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we would expect to find most of these operator- 
technicians in ground installations ? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Operating some of this highly complex equipment, 
In addition thereto they would act as instructors to the military, both 
in the operation and maintenance and repair thereof ? 





Colonel Jensen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they under annual contracts, rated as civil serv- 
ice, or what ? 

Colonel JENsEN. They are annual contracts. 

General Asensio. Annual contracts with the manufacturer. 


COMMANDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going down to detailed justifications, you have listed 
on page 108 the various commands involved in this presentation. 
That list will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information follows:) 

Strategic Air Command Northeast Air Command 

Air Defense Command Alaskan Air Command 
Tactical Air Command Caribbean Air Command 

Far East Air Force Continental Air Command 
United States Air Forces in Europe Military Air Transport Service 


PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The list of program components found at the bot- 
tom of page 108 will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Fiseal year 
1954 


Section and program components 


prograt $415, 374, 500 | $372, 030, 000 
ol and warning progr 12, 258, 000 16, 850, 000 
ments 312, 000 4, 300, 000 
euvers 175, 000 1, 480, 000 

5, 000 | 1, 000, 000 

9, 000 | 18, 100, 000 

5, 000 | 16, 400, 000 

, 000 15, 300, 000 


otal ‘ 4 | 487,402,500 | 445, 460, 000 


OPERATIONAL INSTALLATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. The only new information relative to the 200 installa 
tions at the end of the fiscal year, and the 171 we now have, is shown 
in the table in the middle of page 109 of the justifications, showing 
those overseas and those in the United States. We will insert that at 
this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Fiseal year 1953) Fisc 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Out of the total request for project 458 of $445,460, 
Q00 the greatest portion of the anticipated expenditure is for the in 


lation program, namely $872,030,000, Do you have any further 


4 ? 
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breakdown in detail showing where besides the civilian employees the 
$372 million will be used? In other words, up to now we do not 
have very much information. 

Colonel Jensen. The requirement for civilian personnel services 
is $170,060,000, which provides for 54,805 man-years. Nonpersonnel 
requirements of $201,970,000 are to provide for the types of expenses 
outlined below : 

Nineteen million eight hundred forty-five thousand dollars for the 
transportation and per diem expenses of temporary-duty travel and 
for permanent change-of-station expenses for civilian personnel paid 
from this account. Included are requirements for operational tem- 
porary-duty travel, such as that of Military Air Transport Service 
crews; administrative temporary-duty travel, such as that involved 
in attendance at conferences and supervision and inspection of sub- 
ordinate activities; temporary-duty travel for training purposes, in- 
cluding attendance at command-operated schools and training courses. 

Eleven million four hundred twenty thousand dollars for commer- 
cial transportation of supplies, materials, and equipment, including 
uch items as transportation of coal, transportation of cargo diverted 
from MATS flights, shipment of reparable equipment and supplies 
Te) depots. 

Seven million four hundred sixty thousand dollars for rental 
telephone switchboards and related equipment, telephone toll charges, 
teletypewriter exchange services, postage and parcel post, and other 

minunications costs, 

Nineteen million sixty-five thousand dollars for rental of leased real 
property and facilities, and for purchased utilities, including water, 
elect ricity, gas, sewerage, and so forth. 

Fifty-nine million two hundred eighty-five thousand dollars for the 
local procurement of services which can be procured most economi- 
cally by contract. Included are contractual maintenance of real 
pepe rty- —painting, rerooting and the like; contractual maintenance 

shop equipment, ground-powered equipment and office equipment ; 
laundry and drycleaning services, 

Kighty-three million five hundred ninety-five thousand dollars for 
the authorized local procurement of supplies, materials, and equip- 
iment which have been determined to be most advantageously and eco- 
nomically obtainable from local sources. Included are ground POL 
(petrol, oil, and lubricants) for the operation of motor vehicles and 
ground-powered equipment; coal and other fuels for utilities, space 
heating, and cooking; supplies and materials for real- property main- 
tenance; automotive spare parts; office supplies and equipment. 

One million three hundred thousand dollars for employer's contri 
butions under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act (social 
security ). 


\IRCRAPT 





CONTROL 





AND WARNING 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us down to the request for $16,850,000 
for the Aircraft Control and Warning System, which involves the 
operation of 139 offbase sites. Of course, those are compar atively 
small so far as the number of men involved is coneerned in each one 
of them, but so far as our particular security is concerned they are 
Important. P 
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Of the $16,850,000, I note the justifications indicate that $4,940,000 
is required for the payment of civilian personnel, for 1,300 man-years. 
What is the need for the additional $12 million over and above the 
manpower ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. Nonpersonnel requirements associated with offbase 
Aireraft Control and Warning sites are broken down into the follow- 
ing estimated amounts for the general categories of expense indicated. 

$690,000 for temporary-duty travel, inc eluding transportation and 
per diem expenses; these costs include operation: al and administrative 
travel, and travel to command-operated schools and training courses. 

$380,000 for commercial transportation of supplies, materials, and 
equipment. 

$300,000 for commercial communications charges, including leased 
telephone equipment, telephone and teletypewriter services, telephone 
toll charges, postage and parcel post. 

$1,300,000 for rental of sites and real-property facilities, and for 
purchased utilities including electric power, gas, water, and so forth. 

$1,000,000 for the local procurement of services under contract, 
where this method is most advantageous and economical. 

$8,300,000 for the authorized local purchase of those supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment which can be obtained most economically from 
local sources. Among the principal items procured locally are coal 
and liquid fuels for heating, cooliiig. and operation of equipment, 
and supplies and materials for real property and equipment mainte- 
hance, 

$30,000 for employer’s contributions under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act (social security). 


ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. “Rotational movements” is a comparatively small 
item of $4.3 million which is in itself explanatory. Most of it, as we 
have been told in response to some of the other queries, is for the 
transportation of personnel and materiel and other unit cargo which 
is over and beyond the capacity of the unit aircraft; is that correct ? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir; but first I would like to clarify my 
previous statement. Heretofore, this program has contained funds 
for the commercial airlift of personnel and materials which could 
not be lifted by the Military Air Transport Service or the aircraft of 
the units being rotated. Since we anticipate that the Military Air 
Transport Service will be capable of providing the airlift required 
to augment the capacity of the unit aircraft, we do not plan on using 
commere ial airlift in fiscal year 1954. Therefore, this estimate of 

$4.3 million provides only for the payment of per diem, in accordance 
Ww ith the Joint Travel Regulations, to the personnel of the units while 
they are on temporary duty away from their home stations. The 
amount included is the same as our experience in fiseal year 1953, since 
the program provides for the rotation of the same number of 
squadrons. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The “Air combat maneuvers” are primarily troop 
movements, unit movements, and individual movements to and from 





the bases to the scene of the combat maneuvers, and involve $1,480,000. 
This pays for these items of expense in connection with 61 anticipated 
maneuvers. 

ENGINEER AVIATION MOVEMENTS 


The next item is “Engineer aviation movements,” which have been 
fairly well covered in the general statement. 


AERONAUTICAL CITART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


That brings us down to the “Aeronautical chart and information 
center,” $18.1 million. We know that traveling by air, as you do, 
not knowing today where you will be called upon to go tomorrow, 
aeronautical charts are essential. However, even so, we are at a loss 
to put our finger on some of the items which are to be provided and 
the cost thereof. We do note in the justifications that you provide 
for 2,400 man-years, civilian employees, which is $9.8 million, which 
is a little over half of the entire request. However, what is the need 
for and what will be the use of the other $9 million? What will you 
get with it? What will youdo with it? What will the Air Force get? 

Colonel Jensen. The mission of the Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
ination Center is to prepare, produce, and distribute aeronautical 
charts and allied air information materials, target charts, air objective 
charts, and so forth, to meet Air Foree worldwide operational require- 
ments. ‘To meet these requirements, the center’s charting program is 
threefold : 

First is the preparation and distribution of air information essen- 
tial to flying safety. This information consists principally of the 
Standard Pilot’s Handbook, the Jet Pilot’s Handbook, Radio Facility 
Charts, Flight Information Manuals, and the Airman’s Guide. 

Second is the preparation of charts for pilotage, navigation, plan- 
ning, training, and for other special purposes such as weather fore- 
casting, and air search and rescue. 

Third is the production of target charts and materials for the air 
objective folder program, which is required for aerial warfare and 
intelligence. 

The nonpersonnel funds required in support of the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Center are planned for use in the manner indi- 
cated below : $107,000 for temporary duty travel and for permanent 
change-of-st ation travel of civilian employees who are paid from this 
account ; $423,000 for transportation of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment; $59,000 for commercial communications services; $65,000 for 
rentals of leased facilities, and for the purchase of utility services; 
$4,914,000 for contractual services, mainly to provide for the produc- 
tion in other Government agencies—on a reimbursable basis—and 
under contract with civilian operators, of chart requirements which 
exceed the capacity of the aeronautical chart plant; also provided for 
is contractual maintenance of real property facilities, printing equip- 
ment, cartographic equipment, office machines, and other contractual 
services which it is advantageous to procure from commercial sources ; 
32,684,000 for the authorized local procurement of materials, equip- 
ment, and operating supplies which can be obtained more economically 
from local sources. Among the larger requirements provided for in 
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this category are papers, ink, and chemicals. Forty-eight thousand 
dollars for employer’ s contributions under the Federal Insur: ance Con- 
tributions Act (social security). 


OPERATOR TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Scrivner. In your general statement, and in response to in- 
quiries that have been heretofore made, I feel that the subject of 
operator technicians has been explained to my satisfaction. The only 
question I have is why we need that many. What is the average pay 
for each of them? In connection with that we should have more 
information on that subject. 

Colonel Jensen. The estimate under this budget project ineludes 
provision in the amount of $16,400,000 for the contractual services of 
1,371 operator technicians, at an average yearly cost of $11,962 

It is the policy of the Air Force to meet t all its requireme nts for 
technical services, in connection with the operation of Air Force 
equipment, from within military personnel or regularly employed 
civilian personnel. The employment of technicians under contract 
is considered the means of last resort in obtaining essential assistance, 
and is utilized only during the period required to train or obtain quali- 
fied Air Force technicians. 

Although the requirement for fiscal year 1954 is smaller than that 
for fiscal year 1953 ($17,195,000), it has not been possible to effect 
a greater decrease because the introduction of new and complex equip 
ment into Air Force usage has progressed faster than needs for trained 
operation and maintenance personnel could be met through the Air 
Force training programs. Loss of trained military personnel by 
release from the service, the continued introduction of new equipment 
by virtue of technological progress, and the expansion of the Air 
l’orce—all these factors combine to keep the requirement for operator 
technicians at its present level. It is the aim of the Air Force to 
reduce its requirements in this field as fast as circumstances will 
permit; in the meantime, however, it is essential that Air Force re- 
sources of technical personnel be augmented by the contractual serv- 
ices of operator technicians in the manner and to the extent provided 
for in this budget estimate. 


INTERMEDIATE COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next time that you discussed generally in your 
opening statement—and I have not as yet been able to grasp the 
entire effect of it—is section (h), intermediate command headquar- 
ters, in the amount of $15,800,000. 

In connection with that you will probably have to give a picture 
of your command structure and then show where in that command 
structure the intermediate command comes in. 

Colonel Jensen. A major command, because of the magnitude of its 
operation, and the number of installations and units over which it 
must have control, finds it essential to decentralize certain of its activ- 
ities. This decentralization is accomplished by the establishment 
of intermediate commands between the m: ijor command and its oper- 

xting units. An intermediate command is delegated appropriate 
authority and given command jurisdiction over the installations and 
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operational units assigned to it, as well as being charged with the 
responsibility for technical and administrative guidance of these units. 
In certain instances, geographical area jurisdiction is also a consider- 
ation in determining the responsibilities of an intermediate command. 
This decentralization of authority reduces the span of control to a 
workable proportion and results in the required functions being carried 
out at the lowest possible echelon of command. 

An example of intermediate commands in the functioning of a 
major command is in the Air Defense Command, which is charged 
with the air defense of the United States. This command is divided 
into three geographical subdivisions, the Eastern Air Defense Force, 
the Central Air Defense Force, and the Western Air Defense Force. 

A further division of these forces is made on an operational basis; 
i. e., such considerations as the numbers of operational units and the 
density of air traflic result in the determination as to how many air 
divisions are required. Each Air Division has one Air Defense Con- 
trol Center and a number of A. C. & W. squadrons, fighter interceptor 
quadrons, ground observer squadrons, and other operational units 
assigned direct ly to it for operational control. One Air Division may 
have as many as 10 A. C. & W. squadrons and 10 fighter interceptor 
squadrons under its operational control, as well as other miscellaneous 
organizations and installations. 

The air defense forces are both operational and supporting in func- 
tion, and perform those duties that would otherwise be accomplished at 
Air Defense Command headquarters. Since the air divisions are 
principally operational, the three air defense forces deal directly with 
the bases on logistical, administrative, and support matters, eliminat 
ing duplication of effort between the Air defense forces and the air 
divisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of this command structure, what is the 
necessity for the intermediate command. Why is it not possible for 
the command to jump the intermediate stage and go direct ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. It is beyond the capacity of one headquarters to 
control a large number of comands below its own level. If, for exam 
ple, the ADC did away with all of their three western air defense 
force commanders and went straight to their division level, the tre 
mendous workload this would throw on the higher headquarters of 
the Air Defense Command would be an almost impossible task to 
handle when you consider they would be covering the entire United 
States from one central headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we would anticipate, as shown in your 
justifications, since you do have this intermediate command, there 
would be involved at least 2 things: 1 would be communications 
and the other would be travel. 

How much of the $15,300,000 is for travel and how much for com 
munication and other expenses over and above the $10,200,000, which 

; two-thirds of the request for the 3.400 man years of civilian em 
ployment’ Asa matter of information, what do these civilians do? 
What is the nature of their work / 

Colonel Jensen. The nonpersonnel expenses involved in the opera 
tion of intermediate command headquarters are broken down into the 
following estimated amounts for the general categories of expense 
indicated : 
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$1,500,000 for transportation and per diem expenses of temporary 
duty travel, principally to operating units in the field for supervisory 
and inspection purposes. 

$150,000 for commercial transportation of supplies, materials, and 
equipment. 

$500,000 for commercial communications services required in main- 
taining effective control and supervision of field units. 

$70,000 for rental of real-property facilities and for purchased 
utility services. 

$2.792.000 for authorized local procurement of those services, sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment which can be obtained most economi- 
cally from local sources. 

$88,000 for employer’s contributions under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act (social security). 

Civilian personnel employed in intermediate command headquarters 
cover a wide range of skills, depending to some degree upon the mission 
of the major air command. In addition to clerical personnel, and 
those required for administrative and management functions (such as 
personnel administration, comptroller, organization and manpow- 
er), the operational and logistical responsibilities of the intermediate 
command headquarters require the services of trained technical 
specialists in such fields as communications; aircraft maintenance; 
real-property preservation, maintenance, and operation; supply activ- 
ities; transportation; operation and maintenance of radar and other 
electronic devices. Since the intermediate command has the primary 
responsibility for supervision and inspection of the activities of all 
operational units within its defined span of control, each of the tech- 
nical specialities requires well-trained personnel, capable of solving 
the many complex problems that arise in day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. In conclusion, we find, boiling it all down, the re- 
quest for the $445 million in this project No. 458 is for use by the 
Air Force in its worldwide operations with almost half of it going 
for pay of civilians and the other half miscellaneous items which 
have heretofore been outlined during the hearings. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 


Magor Repatrs AND Minor CoNnstrucrion 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us to project 459, which includes funds 
for major repairs as differentiated from routine day-to-day mainte- 
nance. 

In a previous portion of the hearings we had major repairs and 
minor construction defined so it will not be necessary to do that. 

In connection with project 459, do you have a statement to give us? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Jensen. Project 459 includes funds for major repairs, as 
differentiated from routine day-to-day maintenance. It also includes 
funds for the accomplishment of rehabilitation, alteration, and modi- 
fication of facilities on operational support installations, and for the 
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contractual installation of communication facilities such as aircraft- 
identification equipment, radar, very-high-frequency radio equipment, 
nays! tional aids, and fixed communication electronics facilities. The 
al year 1954 estimate for project 459 of $44,500,000 compares with 
obligations of $79,763,500 for fiscal year 1953. 

The policy of maximum utilization of existing facilities requires 
that 10-year construction buildings be utilized many years in excess 
of their originally estimated life expectancy; this results in major 
repair bills. Jet operations require more space between aircraft on 
parking ramps, and in some instances resealing of asphalt runways 
which have deteriorated because of exposure to jet fuel. Increased 
occupancy of some installations requires modification of fuel-storage 
systems, electrical systems, water systems, sewer systems, and requires 
additional parking’ ramp space, tie-down rings, and machine shops. 

Four typical examples of work to be accomplished under this proj- 
ect are: 

MacDill Air Force Base, $13,000: To replace deteriorated pole-line 
structures in existing overhead station dlestsls distribution system. 
The present pole-line structures are unsafe, due to rotten poles and 
excessively deteriorated crossarms. Accomplishment of the work is 
necessary to provide adequate physical safety to linemen working at 
this station, and is essential to bring the existing distribution electric- 
power lines up to the National Bureau of Standards Handbook H-43. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash., $12,000: Improvements 
to sewage-disposal plant by providing an additional sludge pump, 
a comminutor, and a skimmer. The present sewage plant forms an 
integral part in the instatbetione-devddpeeet plan; its location will 
not be altered. This po was constructed in 1942 to serve a popu- 
lation of approximately 1,200 at that time, as contrasted with a popu- 
lation of approximately 3,500 at the present time. The capacity of 
the plant is 860,000 gallons a day. The plant primarily consists of a 
clarifier, digester, and one sludge pump. An additional sludge pump 
is required - to alleviate the possibility of a pumping failure. The 
comminutor is necessary to provide automatic screening and cutting 
of coarse sewage matter. Chlorination of the supern: stant is neces- 
sary to prevent possible pollution and contamination of a nearby creek 
which feeds into Moses Lake. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, $24,000: Reseal joints in airfield pave- 
ments. Work consists of removing existing materials, thoroughly 
cleaning surface where new material will adhere to pavement. Ap- 
proxim: ately 400,000 linear feet of joints will require refilling. The 
existing material has deteriorated to such an extent that it has lost 
its effectiveness and surface water penetrates to the subgrade. Unless 
condition is corrected the pavement will start pumping action and a 
major repair job will be required in the near future. 

Kelley Air Force Base, $35,000: Installation of a permanent base 
radar approach system. This approach system is designed to provide 
a complete fixed terminal instrument approach and landing system. 
This facility is normally specified for permanent Air Force installa- 
tions of a 25-year life expectancy where extensive instrument flight 

traffic loads are expected. Due to the heavy workload imposed on 
Airways and Air Communication Service, the normal installing 
agency, it is planned that this facility be installed under contract. 
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The functional distribution in project 459 may be broken down to— 


Technical facilities. “eee ws eee 6 . ds _. $13, 584, 000 
Troop facilities__- i. ; 7, 274, 000 
Utilities 9, 477, 000 
Pavements 10, 510, 000 
Communications, electronics systems ‘ 3, 655, 000 

Total ‘ : 44, 500, OOO 


The preparation of this program involved the submission of specific 
nroyects end justification of each requirement bv the operational conm- 
mands. Each project was thoroughly screened by reviewing agencies 


to assure contormance VM ith eXIsting policies. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Jensen, you have given us in your statement 
some examples of the type of expenditures that are required under 
this program, and in your statement you have included another type 
of breakdown of this expenditure. Inasmuch as the justification 
sheets define a little more sharply some of the programs here involved, 
we will insert in the record at this point pages 113 and 114 of the 


justifications. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 459: Major repairs and minor construction_ ‘ $44, 500, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The fiscal year 1954 estimate of $44.500,000 provides for contractnal accom- 
plishment of nonrecurrent type work projects which are beyond the scope of 
routine day-to-day maintenance as performed by regularly assigned installation 
maintenance personnel. This estimate includes major repair, rehabilitation, 
modification, and alteration projects for operational support installations and 
facilities at which Air Force combat wings and those operational units required 
for combat unit support are based 

Major repair and rehabilitation work consists mainly of restoring temporary 
structures, utility systems, and pavements at operational installations to a condi- 
tion substantially equivalent to their original or designed capacity or efficiency, 
and the provision of needed repairs on existing facilities to prevent further de- 
terioration and more costly future replacements. Modification and alteration 
type projects are required to adapt existing facilities to operational needs of the 
Air Force in keeping with the current base utilization program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In the development of this estimate, the policy has been followed of not pro- 
viding new facilities when existing facilities can be adapted for use. The return 
to service of inactive installations and facilities necessitates rehabilitation work 
to restore facilities to a usable condition. New developments in aircraft and 
associated equipment in some instances require the alteration of existing facili- 
ties, which is accomplished concurrently with necessary rehabilitation. The fact 
that the designed life of many facilities has already been exceeded necessitates 
major repairs to permit continued use of the facilities. 

Typical examples of major repair projects include: Repair of runways, taxi- 
ways, parking ramps; utilities, including sewerage, water, light, and heating 
systems; aviation fuel systems: and runway lighting systems, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities and storage facilities. 
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The functional distribution for the fiscal year 1954, project 459, estimate 
follows: 


rechnical facilities (includes hangars, shops, warehouses, naviga 


tional aids, operational space, etc.) $13, 584, 000 
rroop facilities (housing, messing, welfare, etc.) 7, 274, OOO 
Utilities systems (electric, heating, water, sewerage, fuel storage, 

ete. ) 9, 477, 000 
Pavements (runways, tuxiways, storage areas, railroads, roads, 

ete. ) 10, 510, 000 
Installation of fixed communications, electronics systems 3, 655, OOO 

Total ; 14, 500, OOO 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock 


tomorrow morning. 


» 


THurspay, JUNE 4, 1953. 
lire INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume its hearings. 

Before we proceed with a new project, General Asensio, in our 
haste yesterday, which was a matter of necessity, I intended while 
we were on the subject of maintenance and operation of vehicles, to 
bring up the matter of tires. 

Qne of the reports the committee has received indicates the Air 
Force has a terrifically large inventory of tires, far more than would 
seem reasonable now that the rubber situation and the tire situation 
is in very good shape. Therefore, I will request for the use of the 
committee, and to be inserted at the appropriate point, a statement 
showing the Air Force inventory of automobile tires, together with 
the annual rate of use and the method by which the usage rate is 


\ 


computed. 

General Asensio. That statement will be prepared and submitted 
for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then, if possible, a statement as to the numbers 
and the types of tires to be procured with 1954 funds. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The Air Force worldwide tire inventory for vehicles, all sizes and types, as of 
February 28, 1953, represented a total dollar value of $11,555,532. This inventory 
includes both fast-moving and slow-moving stocks of tires The fast-moving 
items require replenishment by additional procurement. The stocks of slow- 
moving tires are adequate. These stocks of slow-moving tires were acquired by 
the Air Force as a result of the division of Army stocks to reflect Air Force equity 
in these assets. Many of the slow-moving tires in stock are carryovers from the 
end of World War II. The issue rate for vehicle tires during calendar year 1952 
represented a total dollar value of $6,167,795 

Usage rates are developed mechanically, by a procedure which enables the 
development of tables that reflect various levels of item requirements as related 
to corresponding program objectives. The levels of items required for accom- 
plishment of a unit of program are based on past experience as to number of 
issues made to support an accomplished operating program. ‘These experience 
factors are incorporated into the mechanical tabulation, as well as program 
objectives, to obtain the number of units of supplies or parts required and exten- 
sion of costs thereof. This method of computation tabulates all available assets 
and applies these assets against the gross requirement to obtain the net procure 
ment or budget needs. The following tabulation indicates the tires which are 
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provided for under item 26, project 422, page 51 of the fiscal year 1954 “Main- 
tenance and operations” appropriation estimate. 


Fiscal year 


Nomenclature Jan. 1, 1953,) Estimated | 1954 estimated 
7 a unit price | quantity fund require- 
| ment 
Industriel, 6.00 by 9, 6 ply $12. 06 4, 588 $59, 460. 48 
Passenger, 6.70 by 15, 4 ply 10. 10 1, 581 15, 968. 10 
Passenger, 6.00 by 16, 6 ply 12. 14 4, 593 55, 759. 02 
Passenger, 6.50 by 16, 6 ply 12. 37 5, 027 62, 183. 99 
Trucs, 10.00 by 15, 14 ply 74. 09 | 1, 820 134, 843. 80 
Truck and bus, 9.00 by 16, 8 ply 42.80 | 2, 823 120, 824. 40 
Truck and bus, 7.50 by 20, 8 ply 30. 00 | 20, 811 624, 330. 00 
Truck and bus, 11.00 by 20, 14 ply 103. 07 750 77, 302. 50 
Truck and bus, 10.00 by 22, 12 ply 86. 14 | 6, 340 546, 127. 60 
Earth mover, 18.00 by 24, 20 ply 389. 02 | 66 25, 675. 32 
Numerous miscellaneous types and size 177, 524. 12 


Total fiscal year 1944 estimated fund require ment , 999. 33 


l 


e 
= 


Note.—Commercial]-type tires which are not availeble through norme]l supply channels will be obteined 
by local purchase 


Tuourspay, Junn 4, 1953. 
Reseakcu AND Test Suprorr 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. MARSHALL S. ROTH, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

HUGH 0. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. What do we have this morning, General Asensio ¢ 

General AsENsIo. This morning we present the justifications in 
support of program 460, “Research and test support.” 

Our principal witness in this area is Brig. Gen. Marshall S. Roth, 
assistant for development programing. General Roth has a prepared 
statement. 

OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert the table 
on page 115 of the justifications. 
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(The justification table referred to is as follows :) 


ProcraM 460—RESEARCH AND Test Support 


Obligations by project 


— Pith 1952 actual 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 
(i (2) (3) (4 (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
468 | Base maintenance and operations $59, 207, 421 $67, 746, 500 $68, 225, 000 
469 | Mejor repairs and minor construction 2, 551, 888 5, 011, 000 1, 915, 000 
otal direct obligations. __. 61, 759, 314 72, 757, FOO 70, 200, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATION 

+8 Bose maintenence end operations 533, 868 1, 000, 000 1, 093, 000 
469 | Major repairs and minor construction 7, 659 0 0 
‘Total reimbursable obligations 541, 427 1, 000, 000 1 093. 000 

Potal obligations ‘ 62 00, 841 73, 757, 500 71, 293, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. General Roth, we are ready to hear your statement. 
General Rorn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will present budget program 460, “Research and test support.” It is 
comprised of project 468, “Base maintenance and o per ations;” and 
project 469, “Major repairs and minor construction.” The purpose 
of this program is to support the Air Force research and development 
effort. It provides funds for the installations indicated on this chart: 
Air Proving Ground Command, Eglin AFB, Fla. 
Air Research and Development Command, consisting of— 

(a) Headquarters ARDC Support Group. 

(6) Air Force Missile Test Center. 

(c) Armament Test Center. 

(d) Air Force Special Weapons Center. 

(e) Holloman Air Development Center. 

(f) Air Force Flight Test Center. 

(g) Arnold Engineering Development Center. 

(h) Wright Air Development Center. 

(2) Rome Air Development Center, and the 

(j) Air Force Cambridge Research Center, including 

Hanscom Field. 

First, I will discuss project 468, “Base maintenance and operation.” 
Typic al of the expenses incurred in this project are physical plant 
maintenance and the support of supply, operational, and administra- 
tive functions. These are the normal base maintenance and operation 
expenses that are common to all bases; however, the necessity for z 
wide dispersal of testing sites for safety and security reasons creates 
additional expenses at research and test installations. 

For clarity, I will discuss the research and test support program 
under these three major categories: Development test, research and 
development, and operational suitability test. 

The previously accelerated research and development program has 
increased the volume of items in the testing and evaluation cycle and 
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consequently is imposing an increased workload on all activities con- 
cerned with development testing. Installations engaged in test and 
evaluation are: 

AIR FORCE MISSILE TEST CENTER 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, located at Patrick Air Force 
Base, Fla., which is responsible for the development testing of long- 
range guided missiles. As indicated on this chart, the initial test 
range will consist of nine stations, extending from the east coast of 
Florida to the island of Puerto Rico, a distance of approximately 
1,000 nautical miles. Each station is independent in operation, re- 
quiring maintenance and operation support. The missile launching 
site is located at Cape Canaveral, a distance of 12 miles from the main 
hase, and the nearest railhead to this center is Cocoa, Fla., a distance 
of 15 miles. These factors, for example, create unusual support 
problems. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you have referred to here as the Air Force 
Missile Center at Patrick Air Force Base is what has been commonly 
known as Banana River? 

General Rorn. Yes, or the Long-Range Proving Ground. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was a little difficult for the committee to under- 
stand and appreciate some of the rather large requests that were 
made for installations that are under discussion now. You are start- 
ing at Patrick Air Force Base and going down through the chain of 
islands to Puerto Rico. In March, I believe, we were informed that 
there would be a test flight, so Mr. Hruska and myself, as members 
of the committee, and Mr. Crosby, the clerk, went down to Patrick 
Field, among other places, and were shown most, if not all, of the 
activities underway at that time. 

Asa part of the information being disclosed to us—much of which 
was of a very high classified nature—we flew down over this chain of 
islands so that we might see the progress being made and the nature 
of the equipment being installed. We landed on a strip at San 
Salvador. After we had spent several hours there we could then see 
why, in view of the nature of the equipment being installed, the cost 
was so great. 

Incidentally, I might say in passing while in some places there has 
been raised the question of the necessity for air strips being installed 
in many of these places, one reason is that about the only fe: asible w ay 
you can get men and equipment in and out is by air. It could be 
done by water, but there are a lot of complications. Air is quicker, 
more simple and in most cases cheaper. 

My recollection is that the runway on San Salvador cost us some- 
where in the neighborshood of $450,000 to $600,000, which would seem 
a rather large sum but the day we were there, as we were leaving 
going up toward the end of the strip for a takeoff, we were greatly 
surprised to see the shadow of a jet fighter pass by our airplane 
windows. Within a few moments thereafter a jet airplane which 
had been off course at a very high altitude had come in for an emer- 
gency landing almost out of fuel. If it had not been then for that 
emergency landing strip we would have lost not only a plane but also 
a pilot, so that investment saved a life and a $1,500,000 plane. That is 
at least one strip that has been a self-liquidating project in every 
sense of the word. 
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HOLLOMAN AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


General Rorn. The Holloman Air Development Center, located 
near Alamogordo, N. Mex., which is a part of the White Sands Prov- 
ing Ground, is concerned with the development testing of short-range 


guided missiles. The mission of this center, also, includes the fur nish- 


ing of drone target flights in support of Army and Navy guided- 
missile programs at W hite Sands. 


AIR FORCE FLIGHT TEST CENTER 


The Air Force Flight Test Center, at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., supports the conduct of extensive flight tests to evaluate per- 
formance of aircraft developed for the Air Force, as well as for the 
Navy and NACA. Most of the test workload consists of test of air- 
craft or component parts; however, other tests are conducted, utiliz 
ing the high-speed track and the rocket-test facility. Improved fa- 
cilities are under construction at Edwards to replace the existing in- 
adequate structures. A portion of the new facilities will become 
operational during fiscal year 1954. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Arnold Engineering Development Center, located at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., is concerned with the conduct of aerodynamic and pro- 
pulsion development testing and evaluation. The engine-test facility 
and a part of the gas- dynamics facility, with the necessary utility 
systems, are progr: amed for operation during fiscal year 1 54. The 
phasing into operation of the planned fac ilities at Arnold during 
fiscal year 1954, will result in an increased fund requirement over 
fiscal year 1952 of $2,100,000 of which $1 million is for increased elec- 
tric power. 

Three of the centers under the jurisdiction of the Air Research and 
Development Command are primarily concerned with the research 
and development technical program as distinguished from the de- 
velopment-testing program. 


CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH CENTER 


The first of these, the Cambridge Research Center, which is located 
at Cambridge, Mass., includes Hanscom Field at Bedford, Mass. Its 
mission is to accomplish research and development in electronics and 
geophysics. A major portion of the effort expended by this center is 
devoted to supporting the development of a high priority air-defense 
system. This work is being accomplished under contract by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, using Government-con- 
structed facilities. The contractor has concentrated some of the best 
scientific talent in the country at Cambridge for this air-defense de- 
velopment. This chart indicates the physical layoutof the instru- 
mentation sites that will make up the initial testing area. 


WRIGHT AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
The second of these, the Wright Air Development Center, is lo- 


cated at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Its mission is to conduct 
research, development, and the related testing of airframes, engines, 
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guided missiles, and component parts. Since normal base support 
for this center is provided by Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, this 
estimate provides only for those expenses in connection with the sup- 
port of the research and development activity. This center partici- 
pates in the standardization program, which is engaged in the devel- 
opment of common procurement specifications for use by all services 
and other Government agencies. The Wright Air Development Cen- 
ter is also responsible for the conduct of cold-weather testing in 
Alaska. 


ROME AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The third is the Rome Air Development Center, located at Rome, 
N. Y., which has the responsibility for research, development, and 
related test of electronic systems, including aircraft detection, identi- 
fication, and countermeasure devices. The electric countermeasure 


program at this center will receive major emphasis during fiscal year 
1954, 


AIR PROVING GROUND COMMAND 


The operational suitability testing organization for the Air Force is 
the Air Prov ing Ground Command, located at E glin Air Force Base, 
Fla. It consists of approximately one-half million acres encompassing 
10 auxiliar y fields with associated bombing and gunnery ranges. The 
research and development items which have successfully withstood 
the development-testing cycle ultimately arrive at this base. Such 
items are given final tests under simulated combat conditions to 
determine whether they are reliable, safe, operationally effective, and 
can be economically adapted to maintenance by service personnel. 

The funds for project 468 total $68,285,000, of which $50,901,000 is 
for the pay of civilian personnel. The remaining $17,384,000 is for 
nonpersonnel expenses. 

This completes my statement on project 468. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are asking for here has nothing to do 
whatever with the items that are being installed ? 

General Rorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your presentation relates solely to maintenance and 
operation, not only to the Patrick Air Force Base, but the chain of 
island bases down toward Puerto Rico? 


GRAND BAHAMA ISLAND 


General Rorn. That is correct, sir. I might add that your com- 
ments on San Salvador are known and that the field at Grand Ba- 
hama has been used very frequently for the Navy for a refueling cen- 
ter when they, too, have experienced shortage of fuel at high altitudes 
in the test area which is contiguous to the long- range proving ground 
itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there will be no misunderstanding, when you 
are talking about the Grand Bahama, you are not talking about the 
Bahama we normally think of as a resort? Grand Bahama is just a 
small island which is not much more, when compared to the others, 
than a fairly large coral reef. 

General Roru. That is correct. It is a wilderness. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the islands that we flew over. 
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You point out that there are some unusual support problems in 
connection with the Banana River, or Patrick Air Force Base, which 
were pointed out to us on our visit. It does involve greater expendi- 
tures than we like, but in discussing this with the commanding gen- 
eral, General Richardson, and being fully informed as to the mission 
of the center, I was satisfied that as inconvenient as many of these 
things are, it is probably the only place where such an installation 
could have been set up. 

General Rorn. Yes. 


CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the installations which has not been dis- 
cussed very much is the Air Force Cambridge Research Center. Will 
you elaborate on that just a bit as to its size, nature, and the work 
being done? 

General Rorn. The Cambridge Research Center includes the Hans- 
com Field at Bedford, Mass. ‘Its mission is to conduct research in 
electronics and geophysics. 

Mr. Scrivner. Define geophysics. 

General Rorn. It includes the study of atmospheric and weather 
proble ms, 

The primary activity being performed there now is being accom 
plished under contract with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and consists of the development and research necessary to complete 
the development, of the air defense system. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 


WRIGHT AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. Scrivner. The next one of the centers that you describe or dis 
cuss is the Wright Air Development Center, which, of course, is 
familiar to all of us. It is a larger project than many people under 
stand and covers a great many research activities. 


ROME AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Then there is the Rome Air Development Center. Give us a little 
information on that. 

General Ror Hu. The Rome Air Development Center is primarily en 
gaged in electronic activities as they pertain to the devel ypment of 
ground equipment, normally carrying out the functions of detection, 
identification, and electronic countermeasures, 


HOLLOMAN AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER (WHITE SANDS PROVING GROUND) 


Mr. Scrivner. Another one is the Holloman Air Development Cen 
ter, and of course White Sands we think of as being an Army center. 
General Rorn. White Sands is the proving ground now. Hollo 


man is a part and operates as a part of that complex. The field, ! 
ever, and the imstallations on the field are operated by the Air Force. 
Mr. Scrivner. What I was going to bring out was the fact that the 


triad 


portion to which you are directing your request for maintenance and 
operation is not primarily White Sands, but the Holloman Center, 
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which works in conjunction with White Sands. Holloman is the air 
end of the White Sands proving ground. 
oe Roru. That is correct. 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you actually do at Holloman? 
Gener: ‘al Rorn. We ” ive laune hing pads at Holloman as well as in 
the White Sands are: Short-range guided missiles, normally air- 


launched, are being = veloped | yy the Air Force. The operation of 
the aircraft which carry these missiles and launch them, the operation 
of drones, the targets, the assembly of these missiles, and the instru- 


mentation connected with these particular types of missiles are carried 


on at Holloman. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the White Sands Proving 
Ground, the Army and the Navy in their missile program require 
drone targets. 

General Rorn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which are furnished by Holloman ? 

General Rorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it is for the maintenance and operation of those 
drones that part of these funds are herein ential ¢ 

General Rotrn. That is correct, sir. 


AIR FORCE FLIGHT-TEST CENTER 


Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force Flight-Test Center at Edwards is 
primarily for the development of aircraft themselves, the testing of 
aircraft necessary not only for the Air Force but for the Navy and 
the NACA. Do those two make any contributions to the maintenance 
and operation of Edwards Airbase ? 

General Rorm. They have made some contribution in the past with 
relation to the modification of some of the buildings out there to con- 
duct their own particular tests. In general, the overall support of the 
installation is furnished by the Air Force. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. ScrivNer. The next one is the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center. What is done there? What is the nature of that center ? 

General Rorn. The Arnold Engineering Development Center has 
the mission of conducting tests and evaluations in the field of pro- 
pulsion and aerodynamics. There are 3 facilities already under con- 
struction at the present time, and only 1 minor facility is in operation 
at the present time—one of the tunnels, a very small one. The rest 
of the complex of technical facilities is being completed as rapidly 
as we can get funds to do so. 

The funds here are for the operation of the base, the utilities in sup- 
port of the construction program under way at the present time, plus 
the operation of the facility. 

In 1954 there will be in operation additional facilities. They will 
come in during the fall and during the spring of fiscal year 1954. 

These funds will supply the power to operate these facilities, as 
well as the personnel in connection with their operation. 
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CONTRACT OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Are any of the funds herein requested connected 
with any contract operation / 

General Roru. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We recall very well in connection with previous years 
there has been a great deal of discussion about the firm which was 
handling the contract. What is the situation now / 

General Rorn. As you know, Mr. Chairman, there was a bill passed 
by the Congress removing the proviso in the Appropriation Act of 
1953. That proviso restricted the payment of funds to the ARO cor- 
poration. At the present time we are operating down there under a 
contract, cost-reimbursement contract, no fee, with Sverdrup & Parcel. 
That contract was an interim contract which we entered into in order 
to obtain time to get proper legislation through the Congress. The 
contract expires on the last day of July. It is anticipated that a new 
contract with the ARO corporation will be consummated during the 
month of July, and funds for that contract are contained in this 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

General Rorm. The estimate of funds for contracts at the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center was about $3,675,000. That is an 
estimate. What the actual contract will amount to I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that compare with previous contracts 

General Rorn. Last year it was $2,385,000, 

Mr. Scrivner. Why the increase ¢ 

General Roru. Because of the additional activities which they will 
undertake and the fact that new facilities are coming into operation 
during this particular period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lam quite sure that you have made yourself familiar 
with many of the facts that were discussed in connection with this 
contract, 

General Rorn. Yes. 


ACTION TO ELIMINATE REASONS FOR CONGRBSSIGNAL OBJECTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. And the many objections which were raised and con- 
curred in by Congress as evidenced by the action that they took. 

What steps have been taken to eliminate those objectionable 
portions ¢ 

General Rorw. The principal objections, as I recall them, were the 
payment of a fee and the corporate structure of ARO. 1 think those 
were the two principal ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been done to overcome those objections? 

General Rorm. ARO, Inc., will be reorganized, removing from the 
board of directors those people who have not contributed in a large 
measure to the success of the organization. As a matter of fact, that 
has already been done. The fee will be arived at by negotiation. 
The amount I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will there be excluded from the consideration of the 
fee the return upon the purported capital structure ¢ 

General Roru. 1 do not know. ‘The fee in relation to the capital 
structure was one of the points of discussion at all the hearings, and 
it is the opinion of the Air Force that the fee should be determined on 



















the basis of contribution and effective operation of this center in an 
economical and efficient manner. 

Mr. Scrivner. And without any concern about a return on the pur- 
ported capital structure ? 

General Rorn. I think it has to be considered as a factor, sir, but 
we are not going to limit it to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are going to crank in the same features to which 
there was objection made heretofore, there of course will be the same 
objections raised and you may well anticipate somewhat similar action. 

While I do not know either Mr. Sverdrup or Mr. Parcel, personally, 
I know the reputation particularly of Mr. Sverdrup. Even knowing 
that, and as I listened to many of the facts developed—some of which 
for various reasons were not placed on the record—I was convinced 
that that one particular phase was not properly considered and should 
not have been considered in the matter of the fee. 

I am quite sure when this situation and this item are presented to 
the Senate there will be considerable discussion relative to any pos- 
sible contract with ARO, therefore, it may be well, in connection with 
this hearing and in preparation for your presentation before the Sen- 
ate, to give us for the record a rather full and complete detailed 
statement of the proposed contract as far as you know it now—the 
elements that will enter into it, what will be used for the basis of the 
proposed fees, and any other pertinent matters that deal with this 
particular situation. 








STATEMENT RE PROPOSED CONTRACT WITH ARO, INC, 

















General Rorn. That will be furnished to you. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The present interim contract with Sverdrup and Parcel, Inc., referred to 
previously, expires on July 31,1953. A new contract is presently being negotiated 
between the Government and ARO, Inc. In general, this contract will contain 
work statements similar to those contained in Air Force contract 40 (600)-2, 
dated October 5, 1951, and amendments thereto (supplemental agreement No. 
2 (53-54) ). 

The new contract will be a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract. The fee will be 
based primarily on the basis of the professional skill and effort involved in 
rendering the required services. The fee itself will be subject to negotiation 
after the services to be rendered have been stated in detail and agreed to by the 
contracting parties. However, certain understandings have already been reached 
with ARO, Ine., as a result of congressional consideration of the repealer legis- 
lation, to assure that the maximum fee will be a reasonable one. 

The details of the proposed contract are unavailable at the present time, since 
they are still subject to negotiation. In general, however, the contract will pro- 
vide that during the period of the contract the contractor shall under the general 
direction and authority of the commanding general, AEDC, manage, operate, 
and maintain the Arnold Engineering Development Center and the facilities 
and related utilities thereof, and shall provide either directly or by subcontract 
all personnel, material and services, except as otherwise provided in the con- 
tract, necessary to efficiently and properly perform all services and requirements. 
More specifically, the contractor will operate and maintain all assigned facilities 
and related utilities including the use thereof for testing and evaluation purposes 
and the contractor will provide by purchasing or otherwise provide the necessary 
power, excepting electrical power generated or furnished’ by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, water, fuel, materials, replacements parts, supplies, or equip- 
ment, except Air Force common use items and supplies and materials which cain 
be furnished more economically and timely by the Government. In supplying 
supplies, materials, etc., the contractor will aid the commanding general in 
consummating such direct Government contracts as are necessary and shall 
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assist in administering same to the extent of scheduling delivery, making 


inspections, and otherwise supervising the performance of such contracts. 
Where it is necessary for the contractor to purchase materials, supplies, replace- 
ment parts, equipment, tools, repairs, modification parts and similar items and 
where such items cannot be furnished by the Government, the contractor may 
with the approval of the commanding general directly purchase such items when 
the cost of the item is in excess of $1,000. When the cost of the item is less 
than $1,000, the contractor will notify the contracting officer of such a purchase. 

The contractor will provide all necessary services for storage and ware- 
housing of all machinery, equipment, tools, and supplies which will be used in 
the maintenance and operation of the facilities and related utilities. He will 
operate and maintain all general and special purpose equipment and vehicles 
and operate such motor vehicles as are necessary to meet specific transportation 
requirements of AEDC. The Government, however, will provide the motor 
vehicles and special equipment. The contractor will provide for plant security 
in specific areas designated by the commanding general. Such security functions 
Will be performed in accordance with the provisions of Air Force regulations. 

The contractor will be responsible for the selection, employment, and training 
of personnel required to operate «nd maintain the facilities and related utilities 
Such training will be limited to training for practical operation of the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, and in anticipation of known requirements 
for such trained personnel. ‘this clause will not exclude the training of military 
personnel in technical fields. The contractor will hire such personnel as are 
required but in no case will the contractor hire a director or chief of the test 
facility without the approval of the commanding general. 

Provisions will be included in the contract to insure to the Government the 
full and exclusive benefit of patentable and technical data and drawings and 
information developed by ARO, Inc., in the course of the contract. Provisions 
will be incorporated giving the Government an option on appropriate notice to 
renew the contract for an additional 6 months if such renewal is to the advantage 
of the Government. 

In general, the contractor will provide all of the services necessary for the 
efficient operation of the Arnold Engineering Development Center, and the 
Government will provide such materials, equipments, ete., including power as 
can be supplied more economically and timely. Certain responsibilities, such 
as those of the commanding general, the air inspector, the Comptroller, the Air 
Adjutant General, the contracting officer, etc., cannot be performed by a con- 
tractor. Consequently, a small military staff augmented by a small number 
of competent civil-service employees will be required. 


CONTRACT WITH ARO, INC, 


Mr. Manon. As the chairman pointed out, we had considerable 
controversy ~ this contract with this corporation known as ARO 
last year. Mr. Gore, who was at that time a member of the House 
Conuittee on Appropriations, was more active in the controversy 
than some of the other members. 

It is now proposed, in view of the fact the limitation placed on the 
appropriation bill last year has been repealed, that this Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center will be run on a contract basis. 

General Rorn. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivnrr. Will this contract be let out on bid or negotiations ? 

General Rorn. It will be a contract with ARO, Inc. 

Mr. Scrivner. And no other persons or corporations are going to be 
given an opportunity to bid on it to demonstrate whether they can do 
it us well, better, or more cheaply 

General Rorn. It is not the intent to do that at the present time, sir, 
because of the capability which ARO is known to have, and which they 
have accumulated at the expense of the Government over the last 2 
or 5 years. 


381395—53——_48 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, it would be a negotiated contract and 
not a competitive bid contract ? 

General Rorm. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How long will the new contract run? What will be 
the term ? 
General Rorn. One year. 





NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 




























Mr. Manon. Approximately how many people are presently work- 
ing in connection with the laboratory, the development centers, who 
are employees of ARO? 

General Rorn. I think it is about 1,200 at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately what is the breakdown on the people, 
as to whether or not they are engineers, laborers, scientists, architects, 
and so on ? 

General Rorn. I do not believe that I have that particular informa- 
tion with me. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply it for the record ? 

General Roru. 1 do have that breakdown, as to their category of 
occupation. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The ARO, Ine., classify their personnel in terms of engineers, administrative 
personnel, and laborers. Laborers are broken down into two categories, techni- 
cians and craftsmen. Technicians are in reality junior engineers, and craftsmen 
comprise the greater bulk of people in the category of electricians, plumbers, 










machine shop workers, locomotive operators and utility personnel. There are no 
architects employed by ARO. 

In accordance with the above breakdown, personnel presently on hand are as 
follows: 
Engineers oe . abel palit hldeoratch aban 195 
Laborers (technicians) Sisto char Wlxaie ase aletencaadee tino thates * 99 
Administrative personnel 2 341 
Laborers (craftsmen) ee zi Lele 603 


Mr. Manon. About how many people will probably be eventually 
employed by the contractor to run this center ? 
General Rorn, About 1,950. 
Mr. Manon. That will probably be the top level ? 
General Roru. Yes. 




















VIEW OF AIR FORC 





E ON CONTRACTS OF THIS TYPE 








Mr. Manion. Of course, the serious question of policy involved here 
is Whether or not the Government should let a private corporation get 
the inside track in running an organization of this kind. 

What is the current view of the Air Force on this question ? 

General Rorn. L think there is some validity to that feeling, Mr. 
Mahon. However, the same thing applies to any of these large con- 
iracts that the Air Force has, even on a construction contract. 

Mr. Manon. A construction contract is usually competitive. 

General Rorn. An airplane contract where we give large sums of 
money to a concern to supply airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. That is for building something. We give Boeing a 
ontract to build airplanes. 


General Rorn, And if they fail to produce for the Government 
efficiently and effectively, it is up to the Air Force to terminate the 
contract. 

Mr. Mauon. If you should terminate the contract with ARO 
might set back this country in aviation a period of years. 

General Roru. That is a risk we will have to take, just like can- 
celing out any other contract. 

General Asrnsto. The contractor realizes that he will be under con- 
stant supervision and that every part of his contract will be reviewed 
not only by the Air Force, but by the General Accounting Office and 
other auditing agencies. He cannot afford, from his point of view, 
to take any st and which will prejudice his position, his stature, or his 
future activity in this regard. Certainly he wants to perpetuate his 
value to the Air Force and he can do so only by performing with cir- 
cumspection. He cannot afford to step out of line. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not put another element in there that will help 
him perform circumspectly. Make it an open bid rather than a nego- 
tiation with just one firm, 

General Asensio. I think we would find in those circumstances 
that we were stepping from the frying pan into the fire because of the 
fact there would then be an opportunity for this particular contractor 
to raise his fee, because any competitor would have to introduce an 
extra charge to allow for the cost of training personnel, mobilizing 
the personnel, and taking over the job. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the weakness of that is that there can be no 
competition after the contractor has been at it for a while because 
there is no one else in the country or on this planet who could bid to 
take this thing over and continue its operation without interruption. 
Will you agree with that ¢ 

General Asensio. That is a question of timing. 

Mr. Manon. I know. 

General Asensto. On a short-term basis, he could not. 

Mr. Manon. It would take at least a year for him to train his per- 
sonnel and run the place. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either that, or obtain much the same personnel. I 
have had communications come to me from others who contend that 
they could do just as good a job and operate at a lower cost, and if 
they can do that why should there not be an open bid to let them 
demonstrate ¢ 

Mr. Hruska, And let them take over the personnel of the present 
outfit. 

Mr. Manon. It would depend upon what the present personnel 
wanted to do. 

Mr. Hruska. That is a hazard they take in normal operations. 
They may not want to stay 60 days with the present outfit. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have established their homes there. They 
would not care particularly whether they were working for ARO or 
someone else. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is well taken. It would take any other 
company you could get a year before they would be functioning, so 
it would be ridiculous to sacrifice your contract with ARO as long as 
a fair job was being done because you could not get anybody to do it as 
well within a couple of years. 
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General Asensto. There are several factors that must be consid- 
ered. I think the ARO Corp. has certainly had impressed upon it an 
indelible reaction of the past; therefore, they would certainly con- 
sider it in any action in the future. 

There is one very critical feature which is involved at the present 
time which might not apply in such degree after the center became 
wholly operational, and that is that in the construction and instal- 
lation of equipment there is a great deal of technieal information 
that is developed by certain individuals who thereafter become part 
of the operating organization. There is a very close tie between the 
initial construction and the eventual operation. As I say, after we 
have a completely operating center this will not be a factor. 

Mr. Hruska. That is typified in that climatic hangar down at Eglin 
where one of the men that was in charge of construction is now the 
manager thereof. He stayed because he chose to associate himself 
with the product of his mind and hand, and he is now there managing 
the thing, as I understand it. 

General Asensto. Correct. 

Mr. HrusKa. Is that the type of situation you have in mind? 

General Asensio. Yes. These are highly complex facilities be- 
cause they represent advances over anything we have had of a com- 
parable nature in the United States. 




















TOP MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Would yeu place in the record the present. pay scale of 
the top people who manage this? 

General Rorn. I have those. 

Mr. Manon. What is the top salary ? 

General Roru. The top salary at the present time is $30,000 a year. 
That goes to the general manager. 

Mr. Mauon. Can you supply the ether top salaries for the record ? 

General Rorn. I have a complete list of them above $9,700, 

Mr. Manion. May we have that? 

(‘The information requested is as follows :) 

The following employees were on the ARO payroll as of February 19, 1953. 


The salaries associated with the individuals named were approved by the Salary 
Stabilization Board. 








Manacing Director, Farrell, Thomas F 








Administration Department, Gaynor, James William _._....____________ 19, 000 
Employee Relations Division, Brown, Gardner F___----....-_________ 10, 380 
Pe NE, SR ON Mie tecnicos cstemeactinstileinmedrcoenerntitn enteeaienotedaned 10, 380 
General Services Division : 

ChniebonierGs 6 26 3.4644 eee Sie Sd ote 10, 880 

suildings and Utilities Branch, Mitchell, L. F_...--.--___________ 9, 840 
Engineering Department, Wild, J. M...---..-______-_ aa Nc cela 19, 000 
Office of Director of Engineering: 

Mullowney, P. TH...- spleeapht foe wt, petick ane aee epee arene ee 9, 840 


Technical Services Division, Spanogle, J. A___--____-________ 10, 920 






Electrical Branch, Goodman, D. J....-....-....-.-__~_. bese 9, 840 
Engine Test Facility : ; 
OU a ee a ee ee 17, 000 






J—47 Turbojet Branch, Ferrell, Joel__.....__.-_______-___-_- 9, 840 
T-5 Testing Branch, McCutcheon, J. M_.............._..__-.___. 10, 920 





Gas Dynamics Facility : 
Smelt, RK ale dhe a hat eal lctgiteiias tite a cpergliicena:’ See 
Schenyer, R bo bse. . 10,380 
Operations Branch, Stollenwerk, E. . 380 
Kl-Project Branch, Jackson, R 9, 840 
ropulsion Wind Tunnel Facility : 
Goethert, B. 000 
Miller, H , 920 
Operations Branch : 
Pope, G. H__.- 840 
Rebmann, H. R 9, 840 
Mr. Manon. The Air Force has abandoned any idea that it should, 
itself, employ the personnel at the Arnold Engineering Research 
Center ¢ 
General Roru. That is correct, sir. 


MILITARY AND CIVIL-SERVICE PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 


Mr. Manon. How many civilians are there, or will there be, on 
June 30 of this year, at the center, who are not employees of ARO 
and who are e mployees of the Government or otherwise, and what is 
the extent of the military personnel, and what will be their extent on 
June 30 ¢ 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

It is estimated that, as of June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954, military and civil- 
service personnel assigned to the Arnold Engineering Development Center will 
be as follows: 

June 30, 1953: June 30, 1954: 
Obers.......... spo Ncseniensiateahetaddaiie 2 daa tenets 27 
Airmen ; Airmen 85 
i CCl, Su hci US Ae 


Total___ aman (OOD OTOL doieiodo ddsieneibsddecie 247 


Mr. Manon. You do not seriously maintain this is comparable to 
letting a contract to build an airplane, or something like that? This 
is an ongoing thing, which will probably be there as long as this 
Government stands. You and I know that. This is a technique of 
procedure which is certainly quite different from merely going out 
and contracting with somebody to build an installation, or to build 
an airplane or a ship. 

General Rorn. That is correct. I made the statement to bring out 
the point that when a person does not deliver goods to the Govern- 
ment in an efficient and economical manner it is the responsibility of 
the Government to cancel the contract. That statement applies to 
anyone. 

Mr. Manon. If you ever cancel this contract, you are going to get 
yourself in a very serious situation, will you not agree? 

General Rorn. I will agree to that. 

Mr. Manon. Let me complete here. I will be through in just a 
minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let me try to summarize the situation and my view 
point. I observe from your testimony that the Air Force is still 
wedded to the thought that the best way to operate the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center is through a negotiated contract 
with the coporation known as ARO. This procedure is somewhat a 
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radical departure by the Air Force, in my judgment. It may be a 
proper step to take. I think, however, it is fraught with possibilities 
for future trouble, but I do not hold myself out as an expert on the 
question. 

I do want to warn the Air Force abont the possibility of difficulties 
in the future. I did not lead the fight to make it impossible for ARO 
to operate this facility, and I do not intend to make any further state- 
ment for the record in regard to it, but we are embarking here on a 
field of operations which might lead to trouble. My chief interest 
is that the Air Force be sure that it takes the most prudent steps it 
knows how to take under the circumstances, 

General Rorn. I thank you very much for your sound advice and 
counsel on that. Iam sure the Air Force will do everything possible to 
see this installation down there is operated economically and 
efficiently. 

Bast MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with project 468, you have listed on 
page 116 of your justifications 10 installations for which you are 
requesting funds, 

General Rorn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I note from your general statement that of the $68,- 
285,000 that you are requesting, $50,901,000 is for pay of civilian 
personnel. 

Now, we know that it takes people to run these things. Many of 
them are highly technical in their training. Some of them, of course, 
are just custodians. I note that the remaining $17,384,000 is for non- 
personnel expense. That, of course, does not give us a great deal of 
information as to the type of expenditure you anticipate making with 
the $17 million-plus. 

At this point I wish that you would give us a breakdown of the 
type of expenditures that you anticipate making. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The requirement for civilian personnel services is $50,901,000, which provides 
for 12,491 man-years. Typical positions filled by civilians are: Stenographers, 
clerks, accountants, electrical accounting machine operators, telephone and 
teletype operators, transportation clerks, draftsmen, painters, carpenters, masons, 
electricians, machinists, sheet metal workers, vehicle and heavy equipment oper- 
ators, mechanics, plumbers, refrigeration mechanics, and boiler firemen, 

Nonpersonnel requirements are broken down as follows: 

$1,484,000 for the transportation and per diem expenses of temporary duty 
travel, and for permanent change of station expenses for civilian personnel paid 
from this account. Included are requirements for operational temporary duty 
travel, such as overseas atomic tests: administrative temporary duty travel, 
such as that involved in attendance at conferences, and supervision and inspec- 
tion of subordinate activities; temporary duty travel for training purposes, 
including attendance at command operated schools and training courses. 

$884,000 for commercial transportation of supplies, materials, and equipment, 
including such items as transportation of coal, shipment of reparable equipment 
and supplies to depots. 

$789,000 for rental of telephone switchboards and related equipment, telephone 
toll charges, teletypewriter exchange services, postage and parcel post, and other 
communications costs. 

$2,611,000 for rental of leased real property and facilities and for purchased 
utilities, including water, electricity, gas, sewage, etc. 

$5,.674.000 for the local procurement of services by contract. Included are 
contractual maintenance of real property—painting, reroofing, etc.; contractual 
maintenance of shop equipment, ground powered equipment and office equipment ; 
contract operation of Arnold Engineering Development Center. 
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$4,611,000 for authorized local procurement of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment which have been determined to be most economically obtainable from local 
sources. Included are ground POL (petrol, oil, and lubricants) for the opera 
tion of motor vehicles and ground-powered equipment; coal and other fuels for 
utilities, space heating, and cooking; office supplies; and supplies and materials 
for real property maintenance. 


en. 


$331,000 for employer’s contributions under the Federal Insurance Contribu 
tions Act (Social Security). 


EGLIN AIR FIELD BASI 


Mr. Scrivner. Is the $11 million for the Eglin Air Field Base 
included in the $68 million 4 
Mr. Crow. Yes. 


ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS BY INSTALLATION AND CATEGORY (RESEARCH 
AND TEST SUPPORT) 


Mr. Scrivner. I note in your justifications Gn page 120 that you 
have a list of the centers and the amounts allocated to each. I wish 
in connection therewith you Would furnish additional information, 
namely, the number of man-years allocated to each one of these instal- 
lations and the cost thereof, together with nonpersonnel figures show- 
ing in more detail what those expenditures are for, and a breakdown 
of the major items, 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Fiscal year 1954 research and test support estimated obligatior s by installation and 
calegory 


{Dellars in thousand 


duty 


personr 
d util 


Installation 


travel 


in 
servic 
isportation 


Temporary 
Commt 
ents an 


R 


Air Force Missile Test Center (Patrick Air 
Force Bas 51, O70 $3, § ) $66; $260 $405 
Holloman Air Development Center )Hollo- 
man Air Force Base < l ( 7 55 3% At 
Air Force Flight Test Center (Edwards Air 
Force Bas y 7 5 57 ] R8 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Tullahoma, Tenn 
Air Force Special Weapons Center (Kirt 
land Air Force Bass 
Air Force Armament Center (Eglin Air 
Force Bas 
Wright Air Development Center (Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center 
Cambridge, ass 
Rome Air Development Center (Griffis Air 
Force Base 
6590th Headquarters, Air Research and 
Development Command Support Group 
(Baltimore, Md, 
Air Proving Ground Command (Eglin Air 
Force Base). 2,462 9,417) 349) ; 2 491 143 


Total ba 2, 50, 9011, 484 789 3, 611 5, 674 3, 949 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, inasmuch as at least two-thirds of the funds 
requested are for civilian personnel, what do many of these people 
do? What is the reason we have to have them? What type of work 
do they perform ? 

General Roru. They do a variety of things—operate the utilities, 
water, power, gas and light distribution; they work in motor pools 
and maintain buildings, plumbing, and do some painting. These 
civilians provide the experience continuity that is required in the 
year to year operation of our centers. They are in positions that do 
not require a military incumbent for reasons of discipline, training, 
or security. In this manner, the Air Force is able to provide a con- 
tinuity of civilian experience at the research, development, and test 
centers in administration, supply, maintenance, and other support 
areas for a more effective continuous operation; and in addition, is 
able to free the maximum number of military personnel for the re- 
quired military specialities. 

Typical examples are personnel to provide administrative support 
in all areas by filling the positions of clerks, stenographers, electrical 
accounting-machine operators, telephone and teletype operators. In 
uddition, supply support is furnished by civilian supply clerks, trans- 
portation clerks, railway-equipment operators, warehousemen, and 
storekeepers. 

Support of flying and other test operations is provided by civil- 
service crash firefighters, instrument mechanics, sheet-metal workers, 
aircraft electricians, equipment-maintenance specialists, and hydrau- 
lie specialists. 

Building and grounds maintenance is accomplished by painters, 
carpenters, electricians, draftsmen, engineers, heavy-equipment op- 
erators, janitors, and boiler firemen. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume, General, that in connection with 
this manpower there are a great number of people employed in the 
security of these various installations. I would also guess it would 
be rather difficult at this time, on this short notice, to break down in 
your presentation the number who are so engaged. In view of that 
fact I will not at this time make a request that you furnish the num- 
ber of persons on the payroll for security and guard purposes, but 
I am requesting of General Asensio that in preparation for next 
year’s hearings if possible we be furnished with at least approximately 
the number of civilian personnel engaged in security activities, 
General Asensio. That information will be furnished, sir. 





































Masor Reparrs AND Minor Construcrion 





Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 469, “Major repairs 
and minor construction,” which is one of the items we have hereto- 
fore considered in connection with other programs. This relates 
purely to the repair and minor construction in connection with these 
research and test centers which have been discussed under project 
168; is that correct? 

General Rorn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The item requested here is $1,915,000. In connec 
tion with that, we did not have your general statement on project 
469. We concluded with project 468. You may continue now, Gen- 
eral, with your project 469, 


ENERAL STATEMENT 


General Rorn. I will now discuss project 469, “Major repair and 
minor construction.” 

These funds are required to repair deteriorated real property, ac- 
complish essential modification, alterations, and other changes re 
quired in carrying out the research and test programs. Projects re- 
quiring specific legislative authorization are not imcluded in this esti- 
mate, 

Specialized facilities are required to support the research and test 
program. A degree of flexibility not normally associated with modi- 
fication and repair programs is required in this support area as progress 
in the research and development efforts dictate changes in facility re- 
quirements. Modification and repair of various expensive test facili- 
ties must be immediately accomplished to avoid costly delays in the 
program and to insure maximum utilization consistent with the ex- 
pected workload. An example of the requirement in this area is the 
need for modification of missile-assembly building No. 822 at Holloman 
Air Development Center to provide additional shop space and 
special compressed air chamber. The present facilities are inadequate 
to carry out the functions of assembling, testing, and training in con- 
nection with development of missiles. This modification is estimated 
to cost appreximately $46,500. 

The funding for fiscal year 1954 is $1,915,000 compared with $ $5. 
011,000 for fiseal year 1953, a reduction of approxime ately $3,096,000. 

In summary, the funds requested in this estimate will be used to 
support the present research and development program, and to sup 
port the tests of articles developed in the past and current research 
and development programs. ‘This support is rendered on a priority 
basis to insure maximum utilization of available resources. The “Re- 
search and development” budget has in« reased from $215 million in 
fiscal year 1950 to $530 million in fiseal year 1953. The articles now 
reaching the testing and evaluation cycles represent the return for 
the time and funds expended during this period. These articles are 
the foundation of a more effective air capability. Adequate support 
for essential testing must be provided to insure that the qualitatively 
superior Weapons, which may be the key to survival in the event of 
war, will be an “in-time” resource for our combat forces. 


MODIFICATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In a detailed way, tell us just exactly what vou mean 
by “modification” and what percentage of the $1,915,000 is for modi- 
fication. Also, tell us what you mean by “repair” and how much of 
this is for repair. 

General Rorn. In the conduct of certain research and development 
tests, certain modifications to rooms, equipments, and installed facili- 
ties have to be made in order to conduct a particular test or an evalua- 
tion. The funds for making such changes in installations of a minor 
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nature—such as moving machines, or maybe tearing out walls to en- 
large a room so that something can be put in it—are funded for in this 
particular budget program. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that ? 

General Ry vru. I have some examples of the types of things this 
will be used for. I think Colonel Hobbs has that. He can give you 
the examples, but I do not know whether he has the percentages. 

Colonel Howss. Yes, sir; I have the percentages. 

Major repair projects are those which result in the restoration of a 
plan t, building, structure, utility system, or other real property to a 
conditio n substantially equivalent to its original or designed capacity, 
standard, and efficient V. hy overh ul, repl: aaah nt, or repro essing of 
constituent parts or materials, Projects of these types amount to 
approximately $517,000, or 27 percent of the total requirements in 
project 469. Typical ex: unples of pro jects in this category are: 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Major repairs to deep well 
on Santa Rosa Island, at an estimated cost of $13,000, which consist 
of the replacement of casing with concrete slurry and replacing point 
and other deteriorated parts. The present casing has caved in, causing 
a seepage of mud and salt water into the well. This well has a 10,000 
gallon sterage tank and serves three radar sites. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla.: Removal of approximately 
3,750 square feet of concrete decking, waterproofing membrane below 
the decking, drying or replacing insulation material, and replacing 
the lightweight conerete decking on the roof of the Central Control 
Building, Cape Canaveral Auxiliary Air Force Base; estimated cost, 
86.200. This project is required to repair damage to the roof of the 
Central Control Building, which in its present condition allows rain- 
water to run into the insulation material and then into the building 
proper. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: Repair night lighting 
facilities for runways and taxiways on the main base, at an estimated 
cost of $30,000. Underground wiring for these facilities requires re- 
placement due to deterioration by age, soil conditions, and moisture 
from rain and condensation. The above-described conditions have 
caused numerous lighting failures which seriously affect night flight 
test operations. 

Alteration and modification-type projects, which amount to approx- 
imately $670,000, or 35 percent of the total funds in this project, 
are defined as those requiring a relocation or rearrangement of, or an 
addition to, or an architectural, structural, or other change in a facility 
affecting its structural strength, stability, safety, capacity, efficiency, 
or usefulness. Typical examples of projects in this category are: 

\ir Force Research Center, Cambridge, Mass.: Winterize four 
B-29 nose docks at an estimated cost of $26,000, to provide shelter for 
personnel required to work in the nose docks during inclement weather. 
Accomplishment of this winterizing work will permit work in this 
facility during severe cold wet weather and permit maximum usage 
of the nose-docks repair facilities. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla.: This project covers modi- 
fication to hangar. building No. 751, at an estimated cost of $25,000. 
This modification includes changes and relocation of existing parti- 
tions and utilities, and erection of new partitions. These are required 
to accommodate the expanded operations necessary in connection with 
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maintenance of aircraft in support of the increased guided-missile 
program. 

Holloman Aid Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Extension to 
missile assembly building No. 822, at an estimated cost of $46,500, 
to provide approximately 3,600 square feet of floor space on the north 
wing of the existing buil ling 822, in the form of masonry construc- 
tion ¢ ontaining shops, engineering offices, and a special compressed-air 


chamber. Present facilities are inadequate to carry out designing, as- 
sembling, testing, and tre aining operations for missile deve lopn eit, 

Minor construction projects are defined as those providing for the 
erection or assembly of a facility built separate and apart trom an 
existing facility. Projects of this typ e comprise approximately $728,- 
OOO or 38 percent of the total requirement, of which the following 
are typ ical examples: 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valpariso, Fla.: Construct 40 by 60 four-stall 
ombination structural and crash fire station at auxiliary field No. 6 
Construction to be concrete block with metal sash, concrete floor and 
steel joist, and concrete roof, at an estimate d cost of $9,000. Auxiliary 
field No. 6 is utilized under joint-use agreement w ith Air Defense 
Command for air-crew training. No facilities are avai ye " for the 
protection of trucks and equipment from the ravages of tropic sun 
and rain, 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Construct solar 
distillation plant at Aero-Med Laboratory, at an estimated cost of 
$10,000. ‘This project provides for installation of a water-distillation 
plant of 150 to 200 gallons per day utilizing the sun’s energy for 
evaporation and distilling. Due to the high mineral content ‘of the 
tapwater, distilled water is required in connection with laboratory 
experiments. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Construct special 
rojects building, remote area, 60 feet by 75 feet, consisting of the 
erection of a prefabricated building for assembling missiles (with 
special equipment) having standard electrical service and a 10-foot 
high security fence. Water-storage tanks are included to provide 
proper ws ater and sanitary facilities. Estimated cost, $48,000, This 
facility is required for the adequate support of special projects de 
tailed to this center for the utilization of launching track and other 
facilities. The building will provide necessar y sec urity and space for 
classified projects. Present sled-assembly buil lings are 5 miles dis- 
tant from the launching track, causing excessive loss of time and 
frequent failure of sensitive equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That concludes, General, the presentation on project 
169. That brings us to program 470, the maintenance and operation 


for medical support. 


GuIpEp-MissiLes Program 


Mr. Manon. Before you leave, General, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. I would like to have a statement from the Air Force, which 
could not be supplied by you at the moment but could be supplied by 
General Asensio and others at a later date. What is the total amount 
of money in the Air Force budget for the Air Force guided-missiles 
program, including research and development and the production of 
missiles and other costs incidental to the guided-missiles program ¢ 






















In other words, I want to see how large the guided-missiles program 
looms in the Air Force budget. 

General Asensio. That information will be supplied, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Air Force is requesting $105 million for the production of guided missiles 
under budget program 150; $134,388,000 for guided-missiles research and devel- 
opment under budget program 620; and approximately $3,590,000 for common Air 
Force items of equipment included in various other applicable accounts of the 
Air Force budget. This is a total guided-missiles requirement of $542,978,000. 

Mr. Manon. I hope you will present it so that it can be broken 
down, to tell something about the matter. If you do not want to put 
it all in the record, give the information to the committee, and supply 
each member with a copy. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. We will put in the record so much as 
appears in our justifications from the various parts of the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Asensio. And then we will give you any enlargement on 
it that is necessary. If it is unclassified we will put it in the record. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all, General. 


Ciasstr1ep Prosecrs 


WITNESSES 


COL. FRANCIS R. FEE, DCS/OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
FORCE 

LT. COL. R. J. HOSS, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DCS/MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. J. C. PECK, DIRECTORATE OF REQUIREMENTS, DCS/DE- 
VELOPMENT, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. W. F. McNEIL, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DCS /MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

MAJ. L. P. MANBECK, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

M. R. VANN, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATE- 
RIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE — 

J. J. BRANDENSTEIN, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DCS/MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

A. W. PIPPARD, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/ 
MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 

J. P. WEITZEL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. The hearing will be resumed. 

General Asens1o. We are here this afternoon to discuss and justify 
the budget requirements in those classified projects incorporated in 
the “Maintenance and Operations” appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. For a total of how much ? 

General Asensro. A total of $149,449,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though these are classified projects, if there is 
any information that can be placed in the record, please insert it at 
this point so that the other members may have the benefit of it. 
General Asensto. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Specific descriptions of item content of these classified projects would require 
“secret” or higher classification. Therefore, in lieu thereof, each item has been 
assigned an alphabetic designation and listed below by the budget project from 
which procured together with the amount involved, and information indicating 
whether the item is required for materiel readiness reserve stocks or involves a 
current operating expense: 


| | 
| Funds re- | trom 








70 2 ge e ds ra 
Item py Type of requirement | quested saan Type of requirement 2 

aul ee ee é 5 —|—}——— Ss |- 
A 411 | Materiel readiness re- i; @ 422 | Materiel readiness re- 

| serve $63,184.000 serve c |$20,000,000 
B 411 do , M | 8, 200,000 || H 489 | Current operating ex- | 
C | 421 |_....do : | 4, 320, 000 pense... : | 4, 965, 000 
D| 421 |.... "do | 4° 700, 000 1} 489 do | 15 425, 000 
Ej} 422 me, a : 113, 500, 000 || } - 
Ph < 408 Fi Ges chats --|28, 155, 000 Total _- .--- |149,449,000 

| | i] } | 


MepicaL Suprorr 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. OLIN F. McILNAY, DIRECTOR, PLANS AND HOSPITALIZA- 
TION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
FORCE 

EARL RAYMOND, DIRECTORATE OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
FORCE 

LT. COL. RAHE A. MILLER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS AND STOCK 
CONTROL BRANCH, MEDICAL MATERIEL DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR FORCE 


General Asensto. Our witness for program 470, “Medical support,” 
is Brig. Gen. O. F. McIinay. He has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record pages 122 
and 123 of the justifications. 
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ProGRAM 470: MeEpIcAL SuPPoOR' 


Obligations by project 


. 1953 esti- 1954 esti- 
952 actut 
if not mate mate 


(4 (5 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Medical procurement and supply operation $955, 849 $1, 012, 000 $925, 000 
Medical equipment and supplies 5, 247, 646 36, 150, 000 26, 548, 000 
Medical education and training 2, 273, 302 1, 874, 000 1, 989, 000 
Medical printing and binding 347, RRO 588, 000 570, 000 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 7 195 6, 392, 000 H, 483, 000 
Me 1 administratior 244 , 399, 000 , 500, 000 
Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 

facilities 4&6) 29, 274, 000 27, 98S. 000 
Major repairs and minor construction 9, 741, 258 9, 509, 000 , 500, 000 


otal direct obligations R60 86, 198, 000 3, 503, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
Medical equipment and supplies 0 632, 000 0 
Medic care in non-Air Force facilities 0 863. 000 754. 000 
nance and operation of medical treatment 
2, 454, 650 14, RRR, 900 , 870, 000 


Total reimbursab!e obligations 2, 454, 650 16, 383, 000 7, 624, 000 


143, 611, 510 102, 581, 000 91, 127, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you begin your general presentation, will 
you inform the committee as to the status of obligations of your 


fiscal year 1953 funds, and the latest date thereof ? 

General McILtnay. The current status of our obligations from 1953 
funds are obligations of $80,541,702. This is as of April 30, 1953, 
which is the latest date we have the information. 

Mr. Scrivner. That fairly closely approximates the appropriation / 

General McItnay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that your figures will show that the entire 
1953 funds will be obligated. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Mctunay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am here to present the budget program 470, “Medical support.” The 
funds requested to support this program amount to $73,503,000. This 
will provide for the medical support of the Air Force commander’s 
mission. Medical care comprises more than just immediate care to the 
patient. The following elements will illustrate the scope of the 
United States Air Force medical program. 

Application of the current medical knowledge available provides 
better and more effective medical care to the patient, Inquiry into new 
methods and procedure, research with new antibiotics and drugs, and 
improved equipment all have the same goal of benefiting the ill and 
injured. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE PROGRAM 


The preventive medicine program is a continuing one which receives 
enthusiastic impetus and support throughout the entire Medical Ser- 
vice of the United States Air Force. By maintaining a safe and 
healthful environment for members of the United States Air Force, 
we aim to prevent them from becoming patients in our hospitals. The 
effectiveness of this program is measured not by the number of patients 
in the hospital but by the number of effective military personnel on 
duty. 

Aero medicine is the care of flier program. It is the “keep them 
flying” aspect of preventive medicine. Flight surgeons and aviation 
medical examiners are constantly turning their efforts toward main- 
taining aircrew personnel in top physical and mental condition, so 
that they may efficiently perform their missions and assigned tasks. 

Outpati ient care, first aid, e mergency treatment, and air evacuation 
are additional examples of medical services short of inpatient hos- 
pitalization and often these timely measures prevent the necessity 
of hospitalization, or reduce the hospitalization time, 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Hospitalization is, of course, the inpatient medical care furnished 
the sick and wounded. The United States Air Force plan for pro- 
viding proper hospital care is to establish medical facilities commen- 
surate with the population to be served with the purpose of carrying 
good medicine and surgery as close to the airman as is consistent with 
overall economy and with good professional practice. Fairly com- 


plete medical care is provided at major installations, wing-size and 
larger, thereby precluding the transfer of all but certain major ill- 
nesses and particularly those requiring specialized care to hospital 
centers. 


OUTPATIENT SERVICE 


\t other than major installations we must rely on outpatient service 
first aid, prev ve ntive medicine, and evacuation from these small bases 
aid provide only such inpatient care as is essential. Additional sup- 
port is furnished by other Government services or local civilian serv- 
ices in cases where more definitive care, particularly of an emergency 
nature, 1s 1 ecessary. 

REHABILITATION 


The last phase in medical care is rehabilitation, Rehabilitation 
from the military viewpoint is a means of accomplishing the return 
to duty of a maximum number of personnel in the shortest length of 
time possible. 

All of the elements I have mentioned—research, preventive medi 
cine, aero medicine, first aid and emergency treatment, outpatient 
care, evacuation, hospitalization, and rehabilitation—combine into 
a program that results in conservation of military manpower. Main 
taining the health of the command and shortening the length of stay 
om those in the hospital insures the maximum utilization of military 
manpower. 
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There are certain criteria we may select to allow us to judge the 
wae of the success of the Air Force Medical Service: 

. By the hospitalization rate, the ratio of military inpatients to 
the total military population served. 

By the noneffective rate, the ratio of military personnel in an 
celiessaies status for medical reasons to the military strength 
served. 

3. By the length of stay, the number of days the average military 
patient is hospitalize ~dl. 

These factors also provide experience data upon which to base 
projections for future operations. 


MEDICAL-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Briefly, I should like to tell you how the medical-support program 
vas developed. The basic data considered in the preparation of our 
program are the number of wings to be supported and the projected 
Air Force strength in the United States and in oversea areas. From 
this information, the total Air Force military patientload is deter- 
mined through the use of a hospitalization rate of 1.20 percent, or 12 
patients per 1,000 strength served. This patientload, in the main, 
receives its hospitalization in Air Force medical facilities. However, 
a certain proportion are hospitalized in other than Air Force facili- 
ties because we the specialized treatment required, or because their duty 
station is in close proximity to a non-Air-Force Federal hospital. 
se aed Tg the Air Force provides a certain amount of care to non- 
Air Force military patients, Army, Navy, Marine, and so forth. The 
extent of this cross-hospitalization has been coordinated with the 
other Federal agencies concerned. The net result of the cross-serv- 
icing determines the military patientload to be hospitalized in Air 
Force facilities. To the military patients are added the estimated 
number of retired, Veterans’ Administration, and civilian patients. 
The total patientload is used to determine the number of definitive 
beds required. An additional bed requirement is generated from the 
Air Evacuation responsibility charged to the Air Force. Concurrent 
with the determination of the overall bed requirement just explained, 
a base-by-base medical-bed requirements program is developed to de- 
termine the number and the size of medical facilities to be operated 
by the Air Force 

This, then, is our goal: to further the mission of the Air Force com- 
mander by assuring that the maximum of available manpower is 
fit for duty at all times. 

The basic data considered in preparation of our program is the 
number of wings to be supported and the projected Air Force strength 
by location in continental United States and overseas. By applying 
the continental United States hospitalization rate to the military 
strength, we obtain the military patientload to be supported. Like- 
wise, by applying the projected rates for the various oversea areas, 
including those where the incidence of disease is high, we obtain the 
oversea military patientload. The total patientload is used to de- 
termine the number of hospital beds required. The dispensaries are 
determined by the military strength to be supported and the prox- 
imity of United States Air Force or other Federal hospital facilities. 
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The number and size of our hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries 
determines the scope of the medical-support program. It is a com- 
prehensive program and covers many fields of activity. Medical 
supplies used in providing medical care are called “consumption 
items” and are computed upon the ilies st ants to be supported. 
The medical-equipment area other than for immediate hospital care 
of patients includes such items as dental units, flight surgeons’ units, 
air-transportable dispensaries, aeromedical evacuation units, blood 
plasma, and ambulances. In addition to equipment and supplies, suf- 
ficient military and civilian personnel must be procured and trained 
to staff the medical-treatment facilities required to support the pro- 
gram. Printing and reproduction requirements for medical publica- 
tions must be met. Funds must be provided to pay for medical care of 
United States Air Force military patients in non-Air-Force facilities. 
A staff must be maintained to provide the necessary administration 
and supervision of the medical-treatment facilities, and funds must be 
provided for the day-to-day operation of the medical facilities, as well 
as for repairs and rehabilitation of the structures, 


PROJECTS WITHIN PROGRAM 


The funds required for the medical-support program are diversi- 
fied in nature and finance the 8 projects we have within the program. 
I will describe each one briefly ; after which we will be glad to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Project 471, “Medical procurement and supply operations,” provides 
the Air Force one-third share of the administrative support of the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 

Project 472, “Medical equipment and supplies,” provides funds to 
purchase medical materiel and special-purpose vehicles to support 
the medical program and, in addition, finances the Air Force share 
of the Department of Defense blood and blood-derivatives program. 

Project 473, “Education and training” provides funds for training 
medical service personnel in the medical, dental, veterinary, medical 
administrative, and allied specialties required to staff Air Force hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries. 

Project 474, “Medical printing and binding,” provides for publica- 
tion of Air Force Regulations, letters, pamphlets, manuals, blank 
forms, and items of a similar nature pertaining to the Medical Service. 

Project 475, “Medical care in non-Air Force hospitals,” provides 
funds to reimburse Government and civilian agencies for medical 
and dental care provided United States Air Force military personnel. 

Project 477, “Medical administration,” finances the supervision of 
the medical support program in all its aspects at Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, and major air commands. 

Project 478, “Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities,” provides funds for day-to-day operation of hospitals, in- 
firmaries, dispensaries, subcommand administration, air evacuation, 
and the Air Force share of supporting the Armed Forces examining 
stations. 

Project 479, “Major repairs and minor construction,” provides for 
the rehabilitation and structural modifications required in medical 
facilities, such as hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, flight surgeons 
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units, veterinary food examination units, dental clinics, and air 
evacuation facilities. 

I have attempted to illustrate the manner in which the medical pro- 
gram in support of the Air Force was developed. I am prepared to 
analyze the program by project and furnish you with any additional 
information you may request. 


ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency ¢ 

General McIinay. The Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency is a triservice activity which has been established to prevent 
duplication, where duplication can be avoided, and to prevent entering 
into competitive bidding for materiel, and cutting down overhead. 

Mr. Scrivner. What it amounts to is a single service procurement ? 

General McIunay. It is a single service procurement agency for all 
three services. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General McIunay. It is controlled by a directorate which has repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. The amount that 
we have in here, $925,000, is the one-third share of the cost of operating 
that agency. Since it is a consolidated agency that is, of course, quite 
an activity. 

Mr. Hruska. General, does that include the warehousing and dis- 
tribution, also, in addition to the actual procurement ? 

General McItnay. No, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you have separate depots and separate distribution 
centers ¢ 

General McInnay. This is not the medical supply system, which 
includes the warehousing, issuing to the bases, et cetera. This is the 
agency which is advised as to the requirements for the various services. 
Within this they do have the stock control activities, which come up 
with the requirements. They go out and procure the items which are 
needed by the three services. ‘The scope of this agency might be better 
understood if we realize that in some of the past years, particularly 
when we were short of medical supplies and had to add to our supplies, 
which had been badly depleted by the Korean war, which hit us sud- 
denly when we were not in too good a position, the total procurements 
ran well over $300 million. That is quite some task to procure, as to 
getting the bids out, inspecting the bidders to be sure they are compe- 
tent, and providing for the proper type of medical materiel we need. 
There were inspections to determine that the product, once they started 
to produce it, was meeting the specifications. As you know, when 
you enter into bidding of that kind there are a great deal of require- 
ments. They let the contracts. They must be sure they are being 
properly filled with the proper types of materials. That is their 
responsibility. It is a big purchasing agency for all three services. 

Mr. Hruska. Is there anything in these 8 projects which will go 
into the matter of storage, warehousing, and distribution of these 
supplies and equipment which go to the medical services of our 3 
armed services ? 

General McIunay. No, sir. The Army at the present time has 
the responsibility for the operation of our medical material distribu- 
tion system. 
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Mr. Hruska. That answers my question, General. 

General McIunay. This is procurement. 

Mr. Hruska. I just wanted to know where in these eight projects 
that thing fitted. If it fits in some other department, that answers 
my question. 

General McIunay. There might be a few dollars in here. I say 
this just to be sure that I answer your question completely. There 
might be a few dollars which in some way might be directed to that 
because of joint participation. We have to keep our representatives 
there. I do not believe we have a dollar here that goes toward it. 

Naturally, when one service provides for the others, we do provide 
a certain amount of what could be interpreted as joint staff. We 
have a requirement for personnel to assist. So there could possibly 
be a small amount of dollars, which we do not know about, which 
might be directed in that way. It is not budgeted for. It is not part 
of our budget justifications. We know of no such requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, just as a matter of curiosity, inasmuch as 
you have now concluded your general statement, what is your back- 
ground? Are you a medical man yourself? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEDICAL WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. I would assume you had many years of practice. 
This is pretty much a housekeeping program you are presenting here. 
Why is there not some administrative man who does not have medical 
skill to present it, instead of taking men like you away from where 
we really need them ? 

General McIutnay. Well, sir, within the Air Force Medical Service, 
as you are undoubtedly aware, we have been carrying on a continuous 
study for the replacement by nonprofessional people wherever it is 
possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

General McIunay. But I am sure you are well aware of the fact 
that when it comes to certain spots in administration it is entirely 
essential that we have people with a full background. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be true in many cases 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there are so many places where it seems that 
your study is going to do some good. It takes quite a few years to 
train a man as a doctor. Many of these administrative jobs, while 
they may have some aspects in which medical background would be 
helpful, quite often are not such that it is necessary. To _put someone 
who has been trained as a doctor into one of those jobs is just a terrific 
waste of talent and money. 

How long will this study carry on? Has it been completed yet ? 

General McIunay. I do not believe it will ever be completed, sir. 
What I mean by that is that it is a continuous study. Sometimes 
what we think we can do today or cannot do today we find out we 
can do tomorrow by changing ideas. I would not want to say we 
were ever going to stop that study. We continue to study the matter 


and to re pli ice profession: al people by nonprofessional people, because 
of some change in concept. 
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Also, there is a change as we further train our nonprofessional 
people, what we call our Medical Service Corps of administrative 
people. They gain more background and experience. The corps is 
relatively young. They gain the bac kground of experience, with the 
op portunities given long- time executive officers to assist surgeons in 
base hospitals and so forth. They, as a group, gain a lot of overall 
knowledge, which eventually enables us to use them even to a greater 
extent to replace these people where there is a borderline decision on 
the background of medicine required. 

Therefore I say it must be a continuing study. It is not one we 
will finish next year, because to do so would mean that we would stop 
utilizing them to the utmost, because there are areas now we cannot 
use them in, where I am hopeful for the future. 


REQUIREMENT FOR MEDICAL PERSONNEL WITH DIFFERENT WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. This is not in connection with your statement, but 
where and by whom is the decision made setting out the requirement 
for medical personnel with your different wings? For instance, I 
notice that a heavy bomb wing has assigned to it 35 medical officers 
and 137 medical airmen, and that the entire strength is around 4,000 
for such a wing. That would appear to be a pretty high ratio. Who 
establishes that? Since we are doing what we must of necessity do 
to have the doctors, we have to come down to the lowest possible 
ratio. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That seems rather high. 

General McItnay. Before I answer the question, af as to who es- 
tablishes it, if I may I would like to say that when we are establish- 
ing these table of organization requirements for combat ‘oth and they 
are once established it does not necessarily mean that at the present 
time, during peace activities, there will be assigned to that unit all 
of the personnel indicated as required on the table of organization. 
They may not be similar. 

With the table of organization for combat units there sometimes 
appears to be excessive medical personnel, and that is because of the 
requirement during wartime to be prepared to break those people up 
into units. In other words, flyaway personnel must be prepared to 
establish some medical facility for the immediate care of the sick or 
injured personnel in any part of the world to which they may go. 

We do actually have our tables of organization, whether we have 
the people assigned to them or not. We have in them a provision for 
the meeting of that combat requirement. It does add to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that also under constant study and revision ? 

General McIinay. It most certainly is, sir. 

Your question also was as to who has the responsibility. I have 
the overall responsibility in that area. My responsibility as Director 
of Plans and Hospitalization includes many diversified things. In 
my Plans Division we are constantly restudying those table of organi- 
zation units. 

In further answer to your question, we receive recommendations 
from the base level, from subcommand level and from command level] 
on up as to how they ee be constituted. Our concepts change de- 
pending upon changing conditions as to how people would be best 
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prepared to take care of the emergency wartime situation so far as 
medical support is concerned. 

Again, we have to continuously study this. At the present time I 
feel we have a great deal more to do along that line, particularly since 
the separate Air Force Medical Service is somewhat new. That type 
of study is something which involves a great deal of time and effort. 
[ feel sure that there are improvements which can be and will be 
made. 

NUMBER OF PERSONNEL TO NUMBER OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there constant study being made relative to the 
number of your personnel, military and civilian, in relation to the 
number of hospital beds occupied? Studies show that the Air Force 
has a much larger number than the other services, especially of the 
military, as to the beds occupied. That is not in this presentation. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. First, let me say that that is certainly 
a continuous study. We are forced to doso. We would do so anyhow. 

We are forced to do so because we believe there is a general lack of 
understanding of all the factors involved. In the first place, I would 
like to say this: We frequently—and in fact we could almost say uni- 
formly—when we present budgetary requirements on anything having 
to do with our medical services to any group of people who are not 
responsible for actually operating a service medical service, encounter 
the concept that medical service is constituted mainly by the care 
of patients who are occupying beds. In other words, there is a tend- 
ency to direct thought to just the care of the patient in the hospital 
occupying the bed, whereas actually the overall activities of our 
Medical Service are far greater than that. That does not even con- 
stitute the major portion “of the requirement. 

Then, when you consider the ratio, for instance, of the personnel to 
the occ upied beds, there is a tendency to consider only the number of 
people who happen to be occupying those beds, with little or no rela- 
tionship to how long they are going to be there, or what the average 
stay in the hospital is. That refers to how long you are going to keep 
the average patient in the hospital. You should also consider what 
kind of a job you are doing taking care of him and getting him back 
to duty status. 

Mr. Scrivner. My observation through many years of personal 
experience is that I have become convinced in my own mind that 
many times many of them are kept in the hospitals too long. 

General McIinay. Yes, sir. That has been one of the main aims 
of the Air Force Medical Service, and we have a very enviable record 
as compared to the other services, where I can definitely establish we 
are getting more done. 

If we do not consider just exactly the ratio of personnel in the hos- 
pital, we are accomplishing more with the personnel in the hospital, 
so far as getting things done. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to get into an argument, because I 
have heard some of the other medical officers make their statements, 
and they are pretty proud of their record. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have to fight that out in your own 
offices. 
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_ General McInnay. One reason I made certain remarks before com- 
ing out with a direct answer is that we are not using more personnel 
to take care of our medical services than is the Army or the Navy, 
regardless of what the figures might indicate to you. 

In the first place, there is no comparable data being reported, really, 
as to the number of medical personnel who are being utilized per 
cecupied bed. Reports come in, but they are not reported on the same 
basis with the same principles. 

For example, in our staffing ratio reports for providing care for 
the sick and injured, we reported 85 percent of our total medical per- 
sonnel. The Army, for example, reports 55 percent. That does not 
mean that the Army has a lot of activities to take care of all these 
other people some place else. It is largely a difference in the report- 
ing system. 


DESIRE AND NEED FOR UNIFORM REPORTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, is it possible to get a uniform reporting system 
so that we can get a comparable statement ? 

General McIxnay. That is what the Air Force has been hoping 
for a long time, so that we will not be confronted with comparisons 
which we know are not correct. This has been our claim, and still is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we are still getting away from the subject 
under discussion, and that is the money for the housekeeping for all 
of these things. Let me ask you this question before we go to some- 
thing else: Where is the stumbling block preventing the use of the 
same yardstick for all three services, so that there can be a comparison 
made properly, using the same guidelines? 

General McIunay. I think it is something that perhaps time, and 
not too great a period of time, will correct. It is partially an inter- 
pretation of the directives, as to what you report and how you report. 
It is the application rather than the directive itself. 

I must certainly admit that the Air Force has been probably in error 
there as much as the other services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why can the three Surgeons General not sit down 
together and work it out? I would assume they can sit down together 
across the table and talk to one another as doctor to doctor, and not 
have too great a difficulty. I know all three of them, and they are all 
very fine men. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. I think that is one approach. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will help us in many of our studies if that can be 
done. 

General McIxinay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Between now and next year’s presentation. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will enable us then to see many things that per- 
haps we cannot clearly see now. 

General McIunay. To further clarify this, if I may, I would like 
to continue with what I was about to say there. Part of this has been 
the fault of the Air Force, our fault. Although we might be inclined 


to say the other fellow is not reporting his as honestly as perhaps he 
should, including everybody, as we have reviewed the situation we 
have felt that perhaps it was our fault that we were not closer to- 
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gether, for this reason: In our staffing ratio reports, whenever we had 
troops located at certain bases they were being reported as charged 
with providing inpatient care, outpatient care, or certain other activi- 
ties, which means, for instance, the food inspection service, the medi- 
cal inspection service, and things that do not contribute directly to 
the care of patients. Well, after we studied this a great deal, we real- 
ized that where we have people whose presence there is for training 
for combat preparation, they were being reported in such a way as 
to not reflect that, just because perhaps during part of their time they 
might be functioning in the hospital. In other words, one man might 
be in a training duty today and functioning tomorrow, and somebody 
else in training tomorrow, and they were all being charged against 
this inpatient and outpatient staffing, where they would be definitely 
designated as man-days. 


IMPROPER UTILIZATION OF MEDICAL MEN DRAFTED INTO SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. You can see our position. We are in the situation 
now where we are drafting medical men into the service. 1 know 
many of them who have been called into service. 

Contrary to the picture which has been painted, many of them are 
not averse to the service, particularly if their skills are to be used in 
the service. Inasmuch as we are faced with that, we should and of 
necessity must get the best care we can with the lowest number of 
medical men. That is our only goal. We must always give our serv- 
ices the best medical care available, and we will continue to do so. 
However, when reports come in repeatedly, day after day and week 
after week, from these men who have been called away from their 
private practices—because the military medical service is not their 
profession, and they are civilian medical men—and they tell us that 
full use is not being made of their skills in many instances, with the 
use being so slight that many of them will lose some of their skills, 
it creates a problem which we must face. So if a situation can be 
developed where a smaller number of them can be required and that 
smaller number can be utilized fully, so that they will feel they are 
making good use of the time they are in the service, it will create for 
all of us a better situation and better background. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure you and the Surgeon General have those 
problems in mind. I hope that as each month goes by we will have just 
a few more results, so that the situation will improve. 

General McIznay. Sir, as an assistance in attaining that goal which 
we believe should be attained, just as you do, sir, it would be very 
helpful to us if Members of Congress who are provided with these 
statements, some of which probably have some justification, could 
give specific information which they could obtain from the individual 
making the statement, as to what the duties were he was required to 
do, so that we can properly analyze these statements. 

We are confronted with this situation, for example: The state- 
ments are submitted with three motives. Some are 100 percent honest, 
with a sincere interest to save the taxpayers money and improve the 
situation. Some are submitted by personnel, who are disgruntled for 
some reason or another, who may hncwitialy actually try to misrep- 
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resent something because of some feelings on their part. Others may 
do so unknowingly. In other words, we have all kinds of statements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right there you have know ale or unknowingly put 
your finger on the reason why it is too often impossible for us to 
present specific cases. If a doctor with whom I am acquainted, or 
who comes from my district, should write to me about certain situa- 
tions, and T should call them to the attention of the Surgeon General 
of any of the services, immediately the query arises, “Is this bona fide?” 
There seems to be always a suspicion that it is because somebody has 
been called in and is disgruntled. When that approach is made ‘then, 
of course, the man himself quite often finds he is in a very unpleasant 
spot. That being so, I would not, as one Member of Congress, ever 
put any of these men on the spot for forwarding that information to 
the Surgeon General of any of the services, mentioning that man’s 
name or the location, because it would not take long to trace down 
where it did come from. 

In other words, there are two sides to it. If all of these were ac- 
cepted at the very outset as being made in good faith and there were 
no retributive action taken because they had made these facts known 
we might be in a position where we could clear up some of these things. 
I am certainly not going to do it. They can tell me all they want to 
that it does not happen, but it has happened. Maybe it is not your 
fault and maybe it is not the fault of your chief, but it has happened. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Many times these men find themselves not where they 
were when they made the facts known, but far, far away. 

General McItnay. I was not suggesting, sir, that you give us spe- 
cific information about the individual or where he was. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the only way you can do it. 


FREQUENT COMPLAINTS RE ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


General McIunay. This is what I was driving at, sir: You have 
mentioned here before, and we certainly agree, that we must reduce to 
the minimum the administrative work to be accomplished by these 
people. One of the frequent complaints is that they were required 
to do administrative work. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many times that is all they do. 

General McItnay. All I am suggesting is not that you nail the 
individuals to the cross by saying where and when and why, but if 
there is some way of securing from him what he meant by ‘“admin- 
istrative work” it would help. So frequently we find this to be true: 
That a doctor in the service, called in voluntarily or involuntarily as 
a member of our service for awhile, whether he knows it or not, maybe 
wishes he were some place else at the time, and when he gets out and 
reviews in his mind the things he does he frequently charges us with 
requiring that professional men do administrative work, when the 
work he is thinking of is the same type of work he would do admin- 
istratively, if he wishes to call it that, in his own office. It is the same 
type of work any good man will conduct in his own office. 

They might inter pret making proper records of patients or illnesses 
or charts as administrative work. They feel they must actually deal 
out medicines and write prescriptions. 
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I do not say they are doing this on purpose, but now it is very diffi- 
C alt to know when this man says merely that he had to do administra- 
tive work what it was. So frequently we find out it was the same 
type of thing done in an ordinary office. 

Mr. Scrivner. I happen to know some very fine doctors who were 
called into the service, and they have demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that they know the difference between administrative and other work, 
and the type of work they should do in their own offices, which you 
sald they should do. 

General McIunay. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the work they should not do. If they do not 
know the difference I certainly am not in a position to pass judgment 
on it, because I am not a doctor. 

General McIunay. That is right. If we have a Government form 
and they have to fill it out to provide the information, they think it is 
an administrative job. 

Mr. Scrivner. That isa field of activity in which you might interest 
yourself, to see that they do not have too many forms to fill out. 

General McIunay. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Back here some place you have a request for printing 
and binding which would take in quite a large number of forms. We 
have seen other requests for forms. 

General McInnay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they have a justifiable reason to complain. 
Maybe the number of forms could be greatly curtailed, so that these 
men would have more time to put in on their professional work, rather 
than the administrative angle. 

General McItnay. The Inspector General of the Air Force and my 
office are constantly trying to see about the elimination of forms and 
reports. Somehow or other they seem to go up instead of down at 
times. We certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. If I were a betting man, I would bet that 
there are a large number of them which, once made, never again come 
to the light of day. 

General McIunay. If I may, sir, I would like to say something 
in further answer, which I did not quite get to. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


COMPARISON OF REPORTING SYSTEMS OF OTHER SERVICES 


General McIntnay. When we were discussing reporting systems, 
and there being some difference, and there being no comparable data, 
actually, there was another problem. When we are confronted with 
that situation we always state, as I do this morning, that the best 
way to compare personnel we are utilizing to man our service, as com- 
pared to the personnel of the other services, because there are different 
ways of reporting people, is to take the overall number of medical 
service personnel in relation to the military population served, and 
look at that. 


ARMY RATIO 


For example, if you will look at the reports received from the 
Army—and I am not criticizing the Army when I say this, for sn 
may have requirements I do not know about—at least when you look 
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at their reports as to the overall number of medical service, we find, for 
example, that where the Air Force has medical personnel per 1,000 
troops of 47.4, the Army has 52.4. But some of the individual reports 
as to where they are utilized will vary, and it will appear that we are 
not as economical. Actually, the full comparison is very favorable 
for the Air Force, rather than unfavorable as it appears. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the Navy ? 

General McIunay. If you are interested, I can give you the entire 
picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned the Army. What is the Navy 
figure? 

NAVY RATES 


General McItnay. We have difficulty in comparing this with the 
Navy, because of the fact that reports we get regarding the overall 
ratio of medical personnel per 1,000 troops eliminates certain person- 
nel which are included in the Air Force and Army figures. The 
figures we are talking about include everybody. The Army and the 
Air Force both report all individuals engaged in medical service, 
including the cook, the baker, and the candlestick maker—anyone, 
even though he is not a medical specialist. It is the across-the-board 
personnel being utilized. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about military and civilian, are 
you not? 

General McIunay. I am talking about the entire ratio. So, when 
we compare the 47.4, including everybody, to the Army’s 52.4, includ- 
ing everybody, then we drop to the Navy and find that they have 36.8. 
And then we find out they are only counting those with medical rat- 
ings, and this other group is not included. So, we can look at the 
figures, and knowing about the ratio we know that we compare very 
favorably to the Navy, probably lower, but we cannot assert that. 
Neither do we have a Cefinite figure with which to compare. 

So, we do claim that that is the best way of knowing what person- 
nel we are using. Take the entire number of those involved in pro- 
viding medical service to that service, and come up with a ratio. That 
is a pretty good indication of whether in various areas the reporting 
systems may produce some figures which are not indicative of the true 
situation. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How much of the $73 million which you are request- 
ing is for civilian personnel ? 

General McItnay. I believe Mr. Raymond has the figures available. 

Mr. Raymonp. $20,980,000. 


MeEpIcAL ProcUREMENT AND Supply OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert parts I and IT on page 
124 of the justifications, relating to project 471, in the record. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Project 471: Medical procurement and supply operations___.__._-- $925, 000 
Part I—PuRpPOsE AND Score 


This estimate provides for the United States Air Force share of the cost of 
operating the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. This agency, 








established by charter approved by the Secretary of Defense on June 29, 1949, 
operates under the administrative control of the Directorate of the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency which is composed of the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Parr II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

The respoasibility and functions of the Agency generally include the procure- 
ment of all centrally purchased medical materiel for the armed services; the 
establishment of joint specifications for medical materiel; compilation of a 
joint catalog of medical materiel used by the armed services; the operation 
of a central catalog registry for medical materiel and the responsibility for 
inspection of deliveries, contract terminations, and settlements. 

Under provisions of the charter, the Directorate of the Agency is required 
to determine the Agency’s fund requirements, which shall be met by the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force on such basis as may be agreed 
among them. Accordingly, it has been agreed that each service will contribute 
one-third of the total cost, and the Air Force share of the total fund requirement 
for fiscal year 1954 is based upon the estimate of the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency. The detailed justification in support of the operating 
cost of the Agency will be furnished by the Department of the Army, whose 
nedical service has the administrative responsibility for the operation of the 
igency. 


ArMeED Services MepicaAL PRrocUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. In that justification, General, you refer to the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. You have told us that this 
$925,000 is the Air Force share. Is there any one place where there 
is any justification shown as to the entire request for the Procurement 
Agency, or do they make up their own estimate and tell the Air Force 
how much its share is ¢ 

General McIunay. No, sir; it is not quite that simple. The esti- 
mate for the amount required to operate the Agency is put together 
based upon past experience and knowledge as to future requirements 
by the Agency itself. The Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, of course, is the only one competent to do that originally. 
Then one of the other departments, one of the services—in this in- 
stance, the Army—has to have the responsibility for reviewing that 
estimate and determining that there is proper justification for ‘all of 
the funds requested and presenting that to a congressional committee. 
It hi appens that the Army has that responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. They will give the detailed presentation ? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. The Army is required to do that to 
avoid duplication each time one of the services appears before a 
committee. 

MepicaL EquirpMENT AND Supp ies 


NARCOTICS 


Mr. Scrivner. I assume some of these medical supplies you refer 
to on project 472 would include some narcotics; would they not? 

General McIinay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Air Force procure any of its narcotics from 
the Bureau of Narcotics? 

General McIinay. The Air Force does not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Agency ? 

General McItnay. I do not know, sir. 











Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they would be the ones to answer 
that question? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert parts I and II on page 125 of the 
justifications in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) ‘ 


Project 472: Medical equipment and supplies___._...___._.__.-------- $26, 548, 000 
Part I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the medical supplies and equipment, ambulances, 
and special-purpose vehicles for the Medical Service of the Department of the 
Air Force. The requirements for this activity have been prepared on the as- 
sumption that the Medical-Dental Division of the Air Force Stock Fund will be 
in operation worldwide for the entire fiscal year 1954. The funds included 
herein, with the exception of the requirements for ambulances, have been com- 
puted on a consumption basis and will be used by the requisitioning agencies to 
reimburse the stock fund for materiel supplied to these agencies. Also included 
herein is the Air Force share of the Office, Secretary of Defense blood-support 
program. 

Part II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Net fiacal 

year 1954 
This estimate is composed of the following requirements: requirements 
is) ROE TRIN INOUE citer gale wee $24, 812, 000 
B. Ambulances and special-purpose vehicles_____._.____._.--.----_- 1, 616, 000 
C. Office, Secretary of Defense blood-support program___.__--_--- 120, 000 
I ee i ae a tt 8 ik ee ee ig oe ot Liaise 26, 548, 000 
A. Medical materiel requirements__.............-.._--_.._.-__.- 24, 812, 000 

The medical materiel requirements are composed of the following elements: 
1, Gonsumptien i. os aie Paella ick esha sida casnthel tiieitecln ncaa nieces AM a 
Be, an) Some Perennials sss Soci ae hi ett eee 125, 000 
3. Equipping of table of organization type medical units__.__--_-_- 4, 533, 000 
i Uf IL el | ih sienna 620, 000 
5. Transportation on contracts not delivered__.._.._._______-______- 374, 000 

PE einai hip cecdcdehdbmdpnttn babd tid npeabbadcicndeibahhs .biaphdbhehdde nts 24, 812, 


AMBULANCES AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with that presentation, General, I 
notice you have an item of $1,616,000 for ambulances and special- 
purpose vehicles. What other special-purpose vehicles does the Air 
Force Medical Service require? 

General McItnay. We have certain pieces of equipment which are 
designed as mobile equipment other than ambulances. I believe 
Colonel Miller is prepared to tell you exactly what we have in this 
1954 program. We have very little in this program. 

Colonel Mitier. In the 1954 program there are just the field am- 
bulances, what we call the lightweight metropolitan-type ambulances 
and a multilitter ambulance. The other would be the dental trailer, 
which we are not requesting in 1954, and there are some optical units 
which we have no requirement for in fiscal year 1954. 

General McIunay. The statement here, “Ambulances and snecial- 
purpose vehicles,” is the category within which they would fall if we 
had the requirement, but, as Colonel Miller said, in this particular 
budget we do not have the requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have set out $1,616,000 for ambulances and 
special-purpose vehicles. 
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General Asrensto. The details are on page 130, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I knew that. I was trying to save myself some work 
and let them present this. 

General McItnay. As I say, we misled you when we used the term, 
because this is the category within which the special-purpose vehicles 
other than ambulances “woul | fall. Actually for 1954 a requirement 
does not exist for the purchase of them. This $1,616,000, as broken 
down on page 130 of the justifications, does not include funds for that 
purpose. ‘They will not he purchased during fiscal year 1954. 


4-BY4 FIELD AMBULANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Looking at page 130, you show that there is to be 
procured a 34- -ton * -by- t field ambulance. What is a 4 by 4? 

General McILn A 4-by-4 field ambulance, sir, is a ‘typical field- 
type ambulance whic h I feel sure you must have seen at some time at 
our bases, which is designed so as to enable them to travel most any- 
where, good roads or poor roads or under rough conditions. It is 
that field ambulance which you see depicted in pictures of military op- 
erations, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Air Force get the same type of ambulance 
the Army gets? 

General McIbnay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they pay the same price? 

General McInnay. They not only pay the same price, but the am- 
bulances are also purchased through the Army Purchasing Agent, 
through the Ordnance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you were not here, but in times past we had 
a study made showing the comparative prices the services were pay- 
ing for ambulances, and we found that some of them must have had 
some rather de luxe models, because the differences in price were quite 
great. We were told that there had been a study made by the De- 
vartment of Defense and that there would be uniformity in the am- 
bul: ance procuring. I would assume from the answer you have now 
given that that has finally been accomplished; is that true? 

Colonel Mitier. If I: might answer that, these prices for field am- 
bulances were based upon the ordnance price lists furnished to us. 

General McItNay. By the Ordnance. 

General Asensio. The matter you spoke about, Mr. Scrivner, has 
been accomplished. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under that item you are requesting 61 for overseas 
and 95 for Zone of Interior. We have spent considerable mone y in 
years past on ambulances. We thought perhaps we had filled the 
requirement. Are these replacements ¢ 

Colonel Miter. These are replacements; yes, sir. The total quan- 
tity and amount is for replacement of old vehicles. 


LIGHT AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you have a requirement for 9 light ambulances, 
4 by 2. In other words, it is a 4-wheeled ambulance with a 2-wheel 
drive. That has a cost of $3,111. What is that ambulance? 

Colonel Miier. That is what we commonly call the metropolitan- 
type ambulance. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How does that price now compare with the prices 

you were paying 2 or 3 years ago for this same type of ambulance? 
Colonel Mrurer. We’ were buying a different type vehicle which 
ran around $4,500, if I remember the figure correctly. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the ones we are procuring now are 
$1,200 or possibly $1,500 less ? 

General McItnay. Approximately two-thirds of the cost of those 
vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is practical. It was a little difficult for 
the taxpayer to understand why he had to dig down in his jeans to 
buy some of the ambulances he saw used by the services. I am not 
picking on anyone in particular, but the taxpayer felt, and the Con- 
gress agreed with him, that certainly we could procure a very suit- 
able ambulance at a lesser price. I am glad to see that that has been 
accomplished. 

General McIunay. One of the difficulties which caused that, sir, 
was that it was not just exactly as it appeared. At the time those 
ambulances were purchased and the services came up with specifica- 
tions that had to be put into service ambulances, it just so happened 
that with the production schedules et cetera, remarkable as it seems, 
to meet the specifications drawn up we could procure a Cadillac, for 
example, as cheaply as we could get a Chevrolet or something else 
to meet the specifications. That is just one of the accidents in pro- 
duction and procurement. 

Of course, the services, just like myself personally, are going to buy 
Cadillacs instead of Chevrolets or something of that nature, if you 
do not have to pay more money for them. But there were some 
oddities regarding that procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate those problems have now been solved ? 

General McIunay. They certainly have, sir, and we are paying 
two-thirds of the amount. 


MULTILITTER AMBULANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the multilitter ambulance? You are going 
to procure 49 of them at a cost of $18,000 each. ° 

General McIinay. Yes, sir. The multilitter ambulance is a pro- 
curement designed toward supplying a very essential piece of equip- 
ment for our ‘Air Evacuation Service. The Air Evacuation Service 
may come in with a very large plane or several planes within a short 
period of time at a base, with enough patients aboard so that unless 
we use a multilitter ambulance we are going to have to have a regular 
convoy of these field ambulances and/or metropolitan ambulances 
lined up to meet the plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that I have been told that to meet 
this situation a program had been undertaken whereby the services 
were going to procure a bus which could be readily converted into a 
multilitter ambulance. Has that been put into effect yet, or is that 
still in contemplation ¢ 

General McIunay. It has been discussed soosides ably. The con- 
version problem and the cost of obtaining a bus which can be con- 

verted to satisfactory ambulance use, of course, is one of the stumbling 
blocks. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Some major cities are already procuring them. New 
York City, if 1 am not mistaken, has undert aken that very thing. 

General McIunay. ‘Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the prices I saw were fairly reasonable. 

General McIinay. Colonel Miller has an answer he would like to 
contribute as to the present activities. 

Colonel Mrttrr. These will be of a convertible nature. They are 
of that type. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does this price compare with the price of the 
converted buses the municipalities are procuring ? 

Colonel Mixer. With what the munic ipalities are procuring I 
could not say. With what are in the services now they are compar- 
able. Some of the other services have bought some and this is a 
comparable price. 

Mr. Rayrmonp. I could add there, Mr. Scrivner, that the regular 
ambulance, not the convertible type, runs approximately $27,000 each. 
This is the same type which you probably have seen around in the met- 
ropolitan area. ‘The Army and the Navy use them as buses now. It 
is the same type. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a practical thing, because you do not have 
these huge evacuations very often, but you | would have a d: aily use for 
buses. Of course, in a case like that the evacuation would take pre- 
cedence over the normal bus travel. So long as you could have a 
multiple-use vehicle, that is the practical thing to do. Otherwise you 
would have these multilitter ambulances sitting around deteriorating, 
not being fully used, and it would just be another big overhead in- 
vestment where we were not getting returns. 

General McILNay. Yes, sir. Because of that we have tried to carry 
out certain discussions regarding procurement of essential buses to 
determine whether or not in addition to our known requirements we 
could add to them in time of emergency without too great an addi- 
tional expense. There is the possibility that they could be designed 
at least so that they could be easily converted. Perhaps it would not 
be as readily convertible as this type, but it would be very practical 
to increase the availability of ambulances by the converting of these 
buses procured only for another purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think this probably is a good place to stop. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We will take up the other item at 1:30, and we will 
resume on this at 2: 30 this afternoon. 


MEDICAL MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS 
CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Starting in on the justifications on page 126 you have 
an item of “C onsumption,” $19,160,000. 

As I understand it, that is just the ordinary medical supplies and 
equipment that will be used day in and day out in the hospitals, 
infirmaries, and dispensaries for the care of the sick and wounded. 

General MoItnay. Correct; and it is based entirely upon past 
experience figures. It is based upon man-months consumption con- 
verted to man-years consumption, and known reductions in costs have 
been applied. 
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INITIAL ISSUE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The second item is “Initial issue requirements,” in the 
sum of $125,000. Generally, what are the initial issue requirements? 

General McItnay. The initial issue requirements are fully ex- 
plained on page 127. They have to do with certain items of equip- 
ment which will have to be supplied the new bases and the types are 
those indicated. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you are talking about new items of equipment 
issued to the new bases. that is the list which is contained on page 127? 

General McIunay. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert page 127 in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


The computation of this requirement for specific items and basis of issue is as 
shown below: 


Requirement 





nit 
Nomenclature Basis of issue Uni ——— 
price l 
Quantity| Value 
1 
| 
. . i 
Examination and treatment kit, | 1 per aircraft observer medical, flight |$164. 62 93 | $15,310 
flight surgeon surgeon, aviation medical examiner. } 
Blanket set, small 1 per ambulance and medical air- 99. 79 394 39,317 
evacuation flight | 
Malaria survey set D , 
Number A 1 per Air Force installation, malaria | 671. 56 9} 6,044 
area 1 
Number B do 103.33 | 9 | 930 
Splint set, airrlane crash 1 per ambulance 111.16 391 | 43, 462 
g citator and inhalator 2 per Air Force base, and 1 per rescue | 373. 22 52 19, 407 
boat, as required | 
Net  fiscal-year-1954 require- | 125, 000 


EQUIPPING OF TABLE-OF-ORGANIZATION-TYPE MEDICAL UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Equipping of table-of-organiza- 
tion-type medical units, $4,533,000.” Inasmuch as the justifications 
contain fairly compact and itemized information, we will insert in the 
record at this point the information appearing at the bottom of page 
127 and 128. 


Equipping of table-of-organization-type medical units___.__-_________ 533, 000 


This estimate provides for the procurement from the stock fund hide fiscal 
year 1954 of the medical material required to support the medical groups of 
combat wings or medical-support groups which are scheduled for activation dur- 
ing fiscal year 1954 under current Air Force programs. The equipping policy 
of the Air Force (the details of which are classified and will be furnished upon 
request) will afford medical-support units the capability of mobility of opera- 
tion under battle conditions from nonfixed facilities. The requirements for 
each overseas area are related to the military strength to be supported, an- 
ticipated casualty rates during the initial phase of a major conflict, and the 
military air-evacuation misison of the Air Force. This estimate does not pro- 
vide medical equipment for those units which will remain in the Zone of In- 
terior under current Air Force programs. 

The following table indicates by type of medical organization the funds re- 
quire’ for equipping medical table-of-organization units: 


(1) TIlospital bed facilities____ a tee ee 
These fi cilities consist of various-size hospitals whic h provide definitive hos- 
pital-type medical care to Air Force personnel of tactical unit or within a 


specified geographical area. The size of the facility * determined by either the 
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tactical force of which they are a part or by the number of Air Foree personnel 
located in a particular area. 
(2) Cellular units_____ dct eect $1, 192, 000 


These units are speci: lized medic al-s service det: 1chments or squadrons of va- 
rious types utilized either separately or in groups. They will provide special 
medical care and insure the availability of an adequate medical service. Typi- 
cal examples of cellular units are optical-repair detachment, blood-collecting de- 
tachment, and altitude-chamber-indoctrination detachment. 

(3) Air-transportable dispensaries and infirmaries_ , 4 $282, 000 

These air transportable dispensaries and infirmaries have the capability of 
providing immediate limited medical support for separate squadrons and tacti- 
cal Wings, and are utilized in oversea areas which have no fixed medical treat- 
ment facilities. 

(4) Station kits Led! ; a es . $508, 000 

These kits include medical- -equipment items suc ich | as : field anesthesia se ts, X-ray 
machines, and operating-room equipment. They are designed for prepositioning 
at oversea bases to either supplement material assets at operating bases or con- 
stitute the source of assets at standby or foreign bases for support of wartime 
operations under austere conditions. 

(5) Aero-medical evacuation facilities - Laat _ $489, 000 

These medical facilities are required to oper rate the Air F orce overall air-evac- 
nation mission. They are located in theater of operations at strategic lecations 
where United States and allied personnel may be assembled for evacuation. 


BLOOD-PLASMA REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Blood-plasma requirements, 
$620,000.” 

Did we not just read the other day that we are going to do some- 
thing different in the way of blood plasma ? 

General McInnay. You are perhaps talking about the so-called ex- 
panders, such as dextran, which we plan to utilize in many instances 
whereas in the past we have utilized only blood plasma. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the procurement of that be included in this 
$620,000 ? 

General McItnay. No. sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be in addition? 

General McILNay. What you are speaking of would be in the pro- 
curement of expendable items of medical supply, the money that 
we examined under the consumption item, the $19,160,000. 

The $620,000 is the amount that will be required based upon past 
experience, and also takes into consideration the fact that we are 
beginning to experiment with and use these blood expanders. The 
units of blood plasma will be procured from the Department of De- 
fense blood-plasma stockpile. That is our source of purchase. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say that the number of units you will require 

s 22,963. What is the unit ? 

General McItnay. The unit is the package which contains the 
plasma and equipment with which to administer it. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What is its size? 

General McIunay. It contains approximately a pint of plasma. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the unit cost of $27 fixed by the Defense 
Department ? 

General McIunay. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, you have nothing to say about that? 

General McIunay. That is correct, sir. It is a high-priced item 
because this is all manufactured from blood which is secured from the 


31395—538——50 
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blood donations and has to be processed by expensive processes com- 
mercially. The blood plasma is then turned over to the Department 
of Defense and stockpiled. If and when we are able to utilize a 
great deal of the expanders, the cost will be much less. 


TRANSPORTATION ON CONTRACTS NOT DELIVERED 


Mr. Scrivner. Item No. 5 is “Transportation on contracts not 
delivered, $374,000.” It is a small item. 

We discussed this morning item (b), “Ambulances and special- 
purpose vehicles.” 


OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE BLOOD-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


We now come to item ©, “Office, Secretary of Defense, blood-support 
program, $120,000”. What is that? 

General McItnay. The other item was the purchase of blood plasma 
from the Department of Defense. This item, the support of the De- 
partment of Defense blood program, has to do with the cost of manu- 
facturing; the services provide a proportionate share. This amount 
has been greatly reduced due to many factors, and as is stated here 
it actually is for the rehabilitation and replacement of Government- 
owned equipment that exists now in blood-plasma plants. 


RED CROSS FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. The question naturally arises, inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment is making a rather substantial contribution to the Red Cross 
in its blood program why we would have these two items of expense, 
this one and the one that we discussed a moment ago, in addition to 
the Red Cross contribution. 

General McIunay. The Red Cross funds are utilized to pay the very 
considerable costs of sending Red Cross teams out who actually draw 
the blood and ship it to certain processing plants which are under 
contract to the Office, Secretary of Defense, to actually process and 
produce the plasma. ~The cost of the plasma to the Secretary of De- 
fense is largely the cost of processing and packaging, and so forth, 
which is a different item than the cost that the Red Cross has in order 
to secure the whole blood. 


MepicaL EpucatTion AnD TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 473, “Medical educa- 
tion and training,” in the amount of $1,989,000. The summary is 
found at the bottom of page 132 of the justifications, which table will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


aj tivity 
Major activity 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


a) Operation of Air Force operated Medical Service schools $750, 000 | $847, 000 
h) Training in Air Force hospitals 808, 000 950, 000 
Training in civilian medical institutions 107, 000 135, 000 

(d) Training in Government medical schools and facilities (other than Air 
Force 209, 000 57,000 


Total 1, 874, 000 1, £89, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is the type of medical education and training 
provided under this project ? 

General McInnay. We have four main categories: The operation 
of Air Force operated medical service schools, training in Air Force 
hospitals that must be conducted, training in civilian medical insti- 
tutions, and training in Government medical schools and facilities 
other than the Air Force. 

Mr. ScrivNer. What kind of training is it? Why is it necessary ? 

General McIunay. This training is essential in order that personnel 
of the Air Force Medical Service—and this applies not just to pro- 
fessional personnel but subprofessional personnel—can be properly 
trained for the job assignments they are going to have, or so that 
individuals can be retrained to be kept abreast of the most recent 
trends in medicine and surgery so that we are at least abreast, if not 
ahead, of civilian medicine on the outside, which is essential to us. 

Part of it is directed toward the training of administrative officers 
in areas where they can better take the load off of our medical officers 
so that they can devote maximum time to professional work. 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with your training in Air Force hos- 
pitals in the amount of $950,000, by far the greate r portion of the 
item, namely $902,000, is for personnel cost of medical consultants. 
Is that correct ? 

General McItnay. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do these medical consultants do for which 
they receive this sum ¢ 

General McIunay. As you know, our air bases are distributed all 
over the United States. ‘Some of them are relatively small, so that 
our medical facilities must be gaged according to the support of the 
strength, and it does not enable us to have at all these bases men who 
are fully qualified as specialists in the various fields of medicine and 
surgery. It would be uneconomical to so assign personnel. Many 
of these medical officers assigned to these areas are the young, more 
recently trained and graduated doctors, who have recently finished 
residence training, or most probably internship. They require guid- 
ance. These consultants are people who are outstanding in the field 
of medicine and surgery as specialists, have been screened by the Sur- 
geon General, and have appointments as professional consultants. 
They conduct training within the hospitals for these young people. 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the other items that might be questioned is 
(c), “Training in civilian medical institutions,” $135,000. We would 
assume inasmuch as medical officers who are graduates of accredited 
schools, as they must be, it is a little odd you would have to come back 
and give them further education. 

For instance, in such a field as nursing education. Are you setting 
up a new nursing training program, and if so, why ? 

General McInay. This nursing educ ation and training indicated 
here is of two types. One is in the administrative type of duties, in 
order to more effectively, economically, and efliciently operate our 
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nursing services, and in which we train a certain percentage of our 
nurses in order to improve the operation of our facilities. The latest 
facts regarding streamlining, effective and efficient operations of a 
nursing service are taught these people to give them a chance to pass 
it on to the others. ‘There are some specialized courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand that you would have to have 
some special training in relation to aviation medicine, but why would 
it be necessary for a long course in preventive medicine, inasmuch as 
your men have been, I would assume, taught along that line? Itisa 
rather modern practice now. 

General McIinay. It is true that the average experienced medical 
officer in any of the services is much better qualified in preventive 
medicine, at least as it is applied to the problems of the services, than 
is even the average practitioner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have to give him a long course in 
training, then? 

General McIunay. However, we cannot rely merely upon the ex- 
perience of these individuals to enable them to solve the many diversi- 
fied problems in preventive medicine that come up, and to not take 
advantage of the opportunity to train specialists in these fields would 
mean that we would become stagnant and would not advance in this 
area. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would not want you to be stagnant, but some- 
times we look over some of these programs and become a little skeptical 
about the need and number, because when you stop to figure the num- 
ber of officers in all the schools that we have today they would furnish 
the student body for a very large university. Even more surprising 
than preventive medicine is the field of nutrition. I would think 
nearly all those that come to you would have had some complete 
coverage on nutrition. 

Then a nurse anesthetist. If you cannot get one already qualified, 
why take one into the service? Why take one in and give a long 
course in education ? 

General McItNay. Nurse anesthetists have been in very short sup- 
ply throughout the United States. Up until a year or so ago we had 
a very serious shortage of properly trained anesthetists and they 
cannot be obtained from the outside. We have no alternative except 
to see to it that some of the personnel available to us be given this 
training. It is actually a means of assisting civilian practice, because 
when they are separated from the service they are already trained in 
this area. It is a very essential thing for our service. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand the necessity for refresher train- 
ing because all of us forget and all do not have time to do the reading 
necessary to keep up to the last-minute developments. So there is not 
much to be gained by discussing that. 


Mepicant PrRintInG anp BInpInG 


We now come to project 474, “Medical printing and binding,” 
$570,000. 

You have a table of the different programs that you are going to 
undertake at the bottom of page 141 and the top of page 142, which 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Requirements by category for fiscal year 1954 


(a) Miscellaneous staff publications Ae i Riteiiie Ni cccntie tities ... $15, 000 
(b) Extension courses__..______- a ene aah Ac an Tes 1, 000 
(c) Air Force regulations and Air Force letters. Spelt haan ate le wie ae 17, 000 
(d) Air Force pamphlets... _____ pik oo J 2 ae 
(e) Tables—T/O, T/A___-- Na a ta Tine ‘nitieltetdiphd nein come) ena 
(f) Manuals i ce saci iat aii b pial tei catia 79, 000 


(7) Technical publications seciceite enlace a firickindl ee ln ae _ 42,000 


(h) Specialized publications ¥ ke ae eben 6, 000 
(i) Visual aids Bes Ee tia es cob atk nk nb aed hho eee) eee 
(j) Forms, standard ‘and blank bes devicthd tellus Shiai Bi tia ati ee eaves 
(k) First destination transportation______- aa atest at 35, 000 
(1) Contract field printing.__-__ et Fe ee aiatind nett nina Tae 


Total__ Oe ae ee. 570, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this a program that runs pretty level? Does it 
vary from year to year? 

General McIunay. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was it last year? 

General McIutnay. There is some variance. 

Mr. Raymonp. There is very little difference. We will spend $588, 
000 in 1953, We spent $348,000 in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivnrr. It is understandable that you have to have different 
types of publications to keep doctors up to date on different things, 
Air Force regulations, tables of organization and manuals, tec ‘hnical 
publications, visual aids, and, of course, we could not operate without 
the forms, both standard and blank. That is the biggest single item of 
the entire $570,000. I thought we had just about agreed this mor ning 
we were going to cut down on some of that. Can we help you by 
trimming this to about $100,000% 

General McItnay. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you would not have to fill them out, and you 
would not have so much red tape, and the doctors would not have to be 
occupied so much with administrative duties in filling out forms instead 
of taking care of the patients. 

General McIinay. As we said this morning, we continuously re- 
view this problem because we do feel we are always confronted with 
too many forms. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the committee should happen to decide they 
agreed with you 100 percent and that there are too many and they 
ought to be cut down and we would give you a little help by way 
of making fewer dollars available, would that not be sort of a stimu- 
lus to re: ally get down to the minimum ¢ 

General McIunay. Sir, that de spends upon what comes first. Many 
of them are prescribed by agencies outside the Air Force. For in- 
stance, the Bureau of the Budget has 57 different forms that they 
insist we have, so these are not all the result of our own thinking. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Bureau of the Budget wants you to have 
them tell the Bureau of the Budget to provide them from their budget. 

General McItnay. These reports do contribute to the information 
we have to have in order to answer many of the questions asked us by 
agencies within and without the Air Force and to enable us to prop- 
erly operate our services and plan for the future. The thing that 
has to be solved first is to convince certain people that they do not need 
to have information, at least in detailed form along certain lines, and 
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then we can eliminate the form that would provide them with that 
information. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we do not give you the money you can say, “We 
would be delighted to give you that information, sir, but Congress 
just did not give us enough money to procure the forms to provide 
it for you, and therefore we are just sorry.’ 

Would that not work ¢ 

General McItnay. No, sir. 


Mepicant Carr at Non-Air Force Facrmirres 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go to project 475, “Medical Care at Non-Air 
Force Facilities.” That is brought about by the fact that there are 
times and places where we do not have medical facilities available 
within that particular area and possibly you may need some special- 
ized care that cannot be given in an Air Force hospital or dispensary, 
30 you must turn perhaps to the Army, the Navy, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Public Health Service, or even on occasion to civilian 
agencies, and in order to do that you have to have the funds to pay 
the fees and the per diem required to reimburse those Federal agencies 

Now, how do you arrive at the dollars $6,483,000? Is that based 
upon experience / 

General McIunay. That is based upon past experience as strictly 
applied to the projected strength of the Air Force. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES (VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS) NEAR MILITARY BASES 


Mr. Scrivner. We have had situations arise where in times past the 
Air Force has established bases, many of them adjacent to large 
cities—and the reason given to us at the time they were justifying 
the location was that they wanted them closer to the larger cities be- 

cause they would be closer to hospitals and it would build up the 
morale of the Air Force, and so forth, a reason with which many of 
us disagreed. That being so, there are several places where a rather 
large Air Force installation is situated right close to two things: 
First, the hospital facilities in the larger cities, and second, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. In view of the fact that it is cost- 
ing so much per bed to construct hospitals now, why is it not possible 
to make more use of these other hospitals and cut down on the num- 
ber of hospitals and dispensaries constructed by the Air Force? 

General McIunay. Whenever we consider placing a hospital in our 
public works program for construction, all those factors are given 
very careful consideration and we do not ask for money for construc- 
tion of new hospitals if there is a medical facility which can adequate- 
ly meet our needs close enough 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the gimmick—“meet our needs,” and then 
you place your needs so high the *y go beyond the realm of reason. 

In Wichita, Kans., where you have an air base, you can stand al- 
most any place on an air base and see a very large and fine veterans’ 
hospital. I know that it is less than 5 miles away, and my recollec- 
tion is it is about 314 miles from the base. 

In Kansas City, there has just been opened up a brand-new 500- 
bed Veterans’ Administration facility and only about half the beds 
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are now occupied. You are building a 75-bed hospital at Grandview. 
I have lived in that neighborhood and I have driven those streets, 
and it is not a very diffic ult route to follow. It is true there you have 
to go through a residential district, but there is not the heavy traflic 
that some would have us believe. It is not as heavy as reports have 
indicated. In view of the fact that both the Air Force hospital and 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital cost so much to build per bed, 
and in view of the fact that you have all the modern facilities in the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals—and I assume the doctors have 
had pretty much the same medical education as the Air Force doc- 
tors—it is hard for any person, the taxpayer who sees most of these 
projects, to understand for the life of him why there cannot be re- 
duced building on the part of hospital facilities and more use made 
of the existing facilities. Personally, I agree. 

General McIutnay. Going back to what I said av the termination of 
the statement I made originally, I attempted to point that inpatient 

sare, that is, the care of the patient actually occupying a bed within 
a medical facility, is only a part of the requirement for medical fa- 
cilities on a base. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand perfectly. 

General McILNay. So we require a medical facility at a base of any 
size at all, adequate to take care of all the medical load except for the 
inpatient, regardless of the point of hospitalization. In addition, 
we are obligated to see to it that we have proper facilities and person- 
nel available in those areas where flying is going on to give immed- 
jate and proper emergency care to any ‘personnel injured in aircraft 
accidents, and be able to handle such cases expeditiously and properly 
so we will not be subject to severe criticism. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not expected to build up to the maximum 
possibility, or potential. You are only expected to cover a reasonable 
minimum. 

General McIunay. That is correct, sir. But if we are going to have 
the appropriate facilities available for this emergency care, and the 
staff, and the personnel available to provide that staff, then when we 

take care of a certain amount of inpatients we are actually saving 
money rather than wasting it, because in all of this budget that we 
ask for, if you will analyze vit carefully, as I am sure you will, most of 
it can actually come dowit to pay of personnel one way or the other. 

Now, if we had there a surgical team, for example, with nothing to 
do except take care of emergency conditions—and fortunately, those 
do not arise too frequently—they can be properly occupied taking 
care of inpatients—— 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are so utilizing 

General McItnay. We are, sir. That is why we have these facili- 
ties in existence. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have occasion some day to visit some of these 
Air Force hospitals and perhaps then we can see for ourselves. 

Mr. Manon. I do think, Mr. Scrivner, there is pay merit in some 
of the points you have brought out here. There are a lot of veteran 
hospitals over the Nation near military bases—: ina, Navy, and Air 
Force—which are not being utilized to full capacity. It does seem 
that someway could be found to utilize the surplus ¢ - icity and lessen 
the burden on the military services and the taxpayers 
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General McItnay. May I comment, sir? 
Mr. Manon. Surely. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING PROPER CARE FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 
VA HOSPITALS 


General McIinay. I hesitate to say this, because it may appear that 
I am being critical of the Veterans’ Administration, but since this 
matter has come up I would like to mention that in certain areas, and 
| prefer not to specify where, where we have attempted to secure 
proper inpatient care for the military personnel at one of our bases 
utilizing the Veterans’ Administration Hospital we have run into all 
kinds of complications and difficulties which no one seems to be able to 
straighten out. Probably no one except topside in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration could accomplish it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps if you would call some of those conditions 
to the attention of Me mbe rs of Congress who have to deal with funds 
going to the Veterans’ Administration some of those complications 
might very easily be ironed out. 

General McIunay. That is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will call them to the attention of any of us, we 
will see to it that the members of the committee which deals with the 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Administration get the word; and 
I am quite sure they will convey it to the proper men in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

General McItnay. Part of that difficulty is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that even though the beds exist the Veterans’ Administration is 
understaffed to take care of our load. Therefore, locally they do not 
like to assume responsibility for cases of certain types, and would like 
to limit them to cases they would be interested in handling, rather 
than to take care of some of our types of cases. U ndoubtedly that is 
responsible for part of our difficulty. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this medical care in non-Air 
Force facilities it might be interesting, so that other Members can 
see how it is calculated, to insert in the record page 148 of the justifica- 
tions. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Statement of medical care of Air Force military personnel in other Government 
facilities 


Inpatient 


Less 
Ou imbur Not direct 
Service by Daily Rat patic Gro it ost, f il 
V mt ‘ \ ] 
S er Day Der ( ur 1954 
; day 
cupied : 
Army , 550 565, 750 $4, 461, 000 $4, 461, 00 $581, 000 $3. 880, 000 
Ofticers 15. 56, 575 $6. 86 ZR. O00 388, 000 28, 000 
A irmer l NF 5090, 175 8. 4. O73. OOK 4 073. 00 R1_ On 3 492 
Navy 350 127. 750 1. 008. 000 1. OO8. 000 131. (MK 877. 000 
Offteers 35 2,77 6. 86 88. O00 88. 000 88, 000 
Airmen 315 114, 975 8. 00 920, 000 920, 000 131, 000 789. 000 
Veterans’ Admin- 
istration 110 40. 150 SRR. 000 $75, 000 663. 000 41 OW) 622. 000 
Officers il 4,015 13. 61 55, 000 5. OO mo 
Airmen Qy 36, 136 14.75 433, 000 | 75, 000 608, 000 41. 000 67. 000 
| 8S. Public 
Health Service 3 1, 095 16, 000 6, 000 22. O00 1, 000 21. 000 
Officers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Airmen 3 1, 095 14. 75 16, 000 6, 000 22. 000 1, 000 21, 000 
Canal Zone 2 730 13, 000 13, 000 13. 000 
Officers 0 0 0 0 0 
Airmen 2 730 17. 50 13. 000 13. 000 13. 000 
Total 2 O15 735, 475 6, 086, 000 81, 000 6, 167, 000 754, 000 5, 413, 000 


Mepicat ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 477, “Medical admin- 
istration,” $1.5 million. The requirement for this sum is summar — 
in the table on page 152 of the justifications, which will be inserted i 
the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


I | ; 
Summary of requirements F ise ; : oe 1A 

‘ ( 
(a) Personal service $1. 201, 000 $1, 248, 000 
Man-yeors (23 7) 
(6) Temporery duty travel 183. 000 724. 000 
(c) Other expense 15, 000 18, 000 
Total 1, 399, 000 1. 500, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. A glance at that table shows that $1,248,000 of this 

s for personal services. In other words, that is the pay for the 
c civil an personnel necessary primar ily to carry on this operation, plus 
some temporary duty travel which is required by the milit;: ary and 
civilian supervisory personnel from the Office of the Sugreon Gen- 
eral, to go out and look over the various medical installations and see 
that they are doing the job as they should, to contact the national 
organizations in the medical field, and to supervise the training pro 
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gram, and a variety of projects similar to that which require travel. 

You have set out on the bottom of page 153 of the justifications that 
you anticipate there will have to be about 2,776 trips of this character, 
at an average cost of $101.51, all of which is based upon experience ac- 
cumulated through prior years; is that correct ? 


General McItnay. That is correct, sir. 
MAINTENANCE AND OpreraATION OF Mepican TREATMENT F AcILirtes 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 478, “Maintenance and 
operations of medical treatment facilities,’ $27,988,000. 

In a study of the justification sheets which you have presented us, 
it is interesting to note that you expect to have an average daily pa- 
tient load of Air Force personnel of about 11,500, of which about 2,000 
will be taken care of in non-Air Force medical facilities. Then on the 
next page we see you have a load of almost 3,000 persons other than 
Air Force military personnel. You have a few for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 137 for the Navy, and 641 for the Army. Of course, all 
of those will be reimbursable. The large bulk of that you anticipate to 
be 1,900 dependents as a daily patient load. That shows that your 
dependent load is about 25 percent of your military load. 

That, of course, is giving us a great deal of concern. It takes us 
back to another subject we were discussing awhile ago, about these 
men who are being drafted supposedly to go into the military service, 
yet they find when they wind up they are putting in their duties every 
day taking care of civilians, just like they were in their home offices, in- 
stead of taking care of military personnel, which they thought they 
were being called into service to do. 


MOULTON COMMISSION STUDY 


I understand that this has become a matter of concern with the De- 
partment of Defense, and that there is now underway some study by 
the Moulton Commission. How far has that study progressed? 

General McItnay. At the present time the Moulton Commission is 
studying all the facts and figures and testimony that has been pre- 
sented to them. I believe they have received the majority of their 
testimony. They have not published it yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have not yet made their report ? 

General McIunay. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as that is so and inasmuch as they have 
put in qute a bit of time and effort in relation thereto, it may be just 
as well to forego any questions relative to this subject until we have 
had an opportunity to study that report, for they may be able to 
reach some conclusions and some satisfactory solution. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


On page 159 of the justifications is a table showing the items of ex- 
pense making up the total of practically $28 million. There, again, 
we see that better than $18 million is for personal services. In other 
words, it takes man-years and people to do all of these things. These 
funds are for the civilians. 

General McIunay. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to see the whole picture we would have to 
have the number of military who are also engaged in this, to see ac- 
tually what the entire medical facility program really is. 
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In connection with the money required in subsequent pages of the 
justifications you show that this covers 5,859 civilians, and that this 
number is only a little more than 16 percent of the number required. 

The remainder, or 8314 percent, are military ; 29,520. That gives a 
total of 35,379. 

Totaling the two together we see how many people are required to 
carry on the treatment of the Air Force personnel. 

Of course, in addition to the personnel you have the usual main- 
tenance and operation requirement for some travel, about $1,350,000, 
which is determined from past experience plus the average rate per 
trip. 

OTHER EXPENSES 


The final item under this is $7,906,000 for “Other expenses.” What 
are other expenses ? 

General McIiNar. The itemization of that is found on page 164. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will place that table in the record at this point, 
to which the General has referred. 

(The information is as follows :) 


A summary of the costs of the above items for fiscal year 1954 follows: 


1. Contractual services___-_ SN ea at aT NE hea ee ee $1, 860, 000 
2. Local procurement of medical materiel tenes dinctinchemeach ae 
3. Transportation of things_.__.--_- ig att abe emi AT BE te 150, 000 
4, Communication services_____......-_ cia tice lt iia ils 241, 000 
I a a he ent bininonee 1, 012, 000 
6. Armed Forces examining stations. ee eee a Rass shauna 415, 000 
ie Se aide dinnberaimncdnehenripneanerell Lan 275, 000 
8. Federal Insurance Act contributions___.._...__.__- i dikes ih salealhebd 51, 000 


Sn lavtle a Abtahicdlesenialitich Ais aid a Ni S eal tip dace ith cehdbonobittied 7, 906, 000 
Mr. Scoriv NER. On that page you state that this figure of other ex- 
penses is required for the day-to-day maintenance and operation of 
the 322 medical treatment facilities. I am sure there are not that 
many hospitals. 
General McIunay. That is correct, sir. 





FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you furnish at this point * the record a break- 
down of what the 322 facilities are composed of ; how many hospitals 
and how many dispensaries? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is shown on page 157. 

General McIinay. This is, by the way, the projected number to be 
operated in the fiscal year in question, of course. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Our attention has been called to the fact that the 
answer to my question will be found on page 157 of the justifications, 
which shows that of the total of 322 there are 123 hospitals, 83 infir- 
maries, and 116 dispensaries, making up the total. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY 


What is the difference between an infirmary and a dispensary ? 

General McIunay. A dispensary is a medical-treatment facility in 
which there are no provisions for inpatient care. We do not furnish 
hospitalization as it is normally thought of. An infirmary is a medi- 
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eal-treatment facility which does provide a limited number of hos- 
pital beds for immediate care, but not for definitive treatment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you call it a small hospital ? 

General McILnay. It is very similar, sir, to a small hospital, except 
that many of them are not large enough to operate food services and 
we have to carry the food in to them. Also, they do not have any 
specialized-treatment activities there, and we are not able to provide 
what we speak of as real definitive care. We take care of only the 
minor cases or give temporary care, first aid, et cetera. We do not 
like to speak of them as hospitals because it might be expected that 
we were accomplishing more there than we should economically for 
the troops we are supporting with that facility. 


Masor Repatrs anp Minor Constrrucrion 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 479, “Major repairs and 
minor construction,” This is an everrecurring project under “Main- 
tenance and operation” for all the other types of Air Force activities, 
and includes here the same type of work we have been talking about 
before. Without going into it in detail but for the purpose of the 
record we will insert herein parts I and IT, as shown on pages 167, 168 
and 169, which completes the program 470. 

(The information is as follows:) 


5 


Project 479: Major repairs and minor construction______-~ .---- $7, 500000 
Part I—PuRPOSE AND Scope 


This estimate provides for the major repair, rehabilitation, and alteration of 
the medical-treatment facilities including hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, 
living quarters of medical personnel when such quarters are an integral part 
of buildings or area in which the medical-treatment facilities are located and 
all other buildings used primarily by the Medical Service of the Air Force. 

Major repair and rehabilitation-type work is defined as the restoration of a 
facility to a condition substantially equivalent to its original or designed capac- 
ity, standard, or efficiency, by replacement, overhaul, or reprocessing of con- 
stituent parts or materials. It is the work required to restore deteriorated plant, 
building structure, or any real property to an economically usable condition as 
distinguished from routine day-to-day maintenance. 

Alteration-type work is defined as the relocation or rearrangement of, or an 
addition to, or an architectural, structural, or other change in a facility affect- 
ing its structure, strength, stability, safety, capacity, efficiency, or usefulness. 


Parr II—JUSTIFICATION oF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements for structures to establish medical-treatment facilities are 
being met partly by the maximum utilization of existing facilities, Construction 
of new facilities is not being included in public-works programs if there exist 
structures which can be economically rehabilitated. Approximately 80 percent 
of the expanded bed requirements generated by the buildup of the Air Force has 
been achieved by the utilization of temporary World War II facilities. Some of 
these facilities are becoming structurally unsound and must be rehabilitated. 
Due to delays in beginning new construction to replace such facilities, it is neces- 
sary in some instances to program major rehabilitation in fiscal year 1954 for 
interim protection of the patients. Hospitals at bases being activated will be 
rehabilitated on a modest scale consistent with the base mission and strength. 
Most existing structures in use were rehabilitated during the 3 fiscal years 
preceding fiscal year 1954. The major effort now is directed to insure functional 
units by the internal modification and alteration of the rehabilitated facilities. 
The amount of $2,571,890, or approximately 34 percent of the total funds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1954, is for utilization at oversea installations. 

This estimate is based upon the specific and definitive work projects sub- 
mitted by each installation which were carefully screened and adjusted at each 
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echelon of command with the final screening being done by the Office of the 
Surgeon General. The total amount submitted to Healquarters United States 
Air Force has been reduced approximately 20 percent and only those projects 
deemed essential have been included. 

The following is a comparison of the requirements for fiscal years 1953 and 
1954 : 


Summary of requirements 


Fise’ 1 year Fise 1 year 
Major activity 1953, 1944, 
estimates estimetes 
1) Major repairs and rehabilitation $2. 853, 000 $1, 678. 000 
h) Modification and minor construction 6, 656, 000 5, 822. 000 
Total : 9. 509. 000 7. 500. 000 
(a) Major repairs and rehabilitation shes ennieeheenatihies nt Apia ae 


Approximately 96 percent of this portion of the estimate is required at pres- 
ently utilized facilities for restoration of damaged and/or deteriorated real 
property to an economically utilizable condition. The work involved is beyond 
the scope and capability of day-to-day maintenance forces. The remaining 4 
percent of this portion of the estimate is required for the restoration of in- 
active medical facilities scheduled for activation during fiscal year 1954 to 
equivalent of the original medical construction, or to adapt nonmedical struc- 
tures at the new locations for use as medical facilities. 


(b) Modification and minor construction______~- ae so ee $5, 822, 000 


This portion of the estimate is required to adapt existing facilities to meet 
changes in missions and new techniques. The majority of these facilities were 
constructed prior to or during the early part of World War II and since that 
time many new techniques and developments have occurred in the medical field. 
Therefore, concurrent with the rehabilitation, some functional adaption is neces- 
sary to render the utmost return in manpower, protection of patients and facili- 
tation of the practice of the various professions concerned with the health of 
troops. Existing facilities require from time to time, certain modifications and 
additions in order to keep pace with changing missions. 

Of the total funds requested, $5,208,982 will be utilized on such technical 
facilities as the wards, clinics and surgery. The remaining $2,296,068 will be 
used on troop, utility and supporting facilities. The dollar requirements dis- 
tributed by activity and type of facility are as follows: 


Disrensary 
and other 


Hospitals | Infirmaries Total 


medical 
facilities 
Technical facilities (including wards, clinics, surgery, 
etc) $4, 363, 702 $492, 430 $347, 800 $5, 203, 932 
Troop facilities (including housing, messing, and welfare) 981, 368 34, 000 0 1, 015, 368 
Utilities facilities (including sewage, heating, and utili- 
ties 7 1, 105, 614 93, 000 11, 000 1, 209, 614 
Pavements and grounds.--.. 71, O86 0 0 71, O86 
Total 6, 521, 770 619, 430 358. 800 7, 500, 000 


General Asensio. That leaves for consideration under “Maintenance 
and operations” only program 480, 
Mr. Scrivner. That will be all for today. 








Frivay, June 5, 1953. 
SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


COL. CARL L. ELVER, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION MANAGEMENT DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. J. E. HANNAH, EXECUTIVE FOR COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN B. ACKERMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR COLLEC- 
TION AND DISSEMINATION, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. SAMUEL H. RUNYAN, PLANNING OFFICER, MILITARY MISSION 
BRANCH, FLIGHT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. PAUL T. COOPER, CHIEF, POLICY GROUP, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEVELO”MENT 

RAYMOND C. APPEL, CHIEF, SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT BRANCH, 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. MARK H. GILMAN, COMMAND ALLOCATIONS OFFICER, 
DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

CONN D. CATTERTON, DEPUTY CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGE- 
MENT DIVISION, SECRETARY OF THE AIR STAFF 

COL. JAY B. SHAW, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT CONTROL BRANCH, TECHNI- 
CAL LIAISON GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF STATISTICAL SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. WANN E. HILL, STAFF PLANNING OFFICER, MILITARY 
MISSIONS BRANCH, FLIGHT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERA- 
TIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MISS MARY E. RIGGS, CHIEF, SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT UNIT, DIREC- 
TORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. THOMAS C. McGUIRE, BUDGET OFFICER, BUDGET AND FIS- 
CAL OFFICE, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE 


General Asensio. The program for consideration this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, is program 480, “Servicewide support.” It covers the 
various activities of the Air Force which pertain to no particular 
support area but instead are common to all. There is no overall 
program statement. Instead, because of the relative dissimilarity of 
the various projects there is a project statement for each. 


ComMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Our first witness, for project 481, “Command administration,” is 
Col. C. L. Elver, Chief of the Organization and Management Division 
of the Directorate of Manpower and Organization. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point page 170 of 
the justifications. 
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(The information follows:) 


Program 480. Servicewide support—Obligations by project 


Project | Title 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
- | 
| (2) (3 (4) (5) 


Direct Obligations 


181 | Command administration —_ $97, 454, 264 $1 3, 255, 000 $99, 595, 000 
482 | Commercial communications sy stems 17, 055, 736 24 676 000 35, 073. 000 
483 | Air attaché offices 1, 708, 208 2, 029. 000 2, 204. 000 
484 | Air mission offices and inter- Ame ric an reiaiions 417, 655 40?, 000 438. 000 
485 | International projects 201, 000 170, 000 210, 000 
486 | Adjustments and losses in disbursing officers’ | 
accounts ; 554 5, 000 0 
489 | Headquarters, USAF, directed projects 4, 639, 155 4, 860, 000 6, 390, 000 
Total obligations... .......-.-- bad 121, 471, 662 135, 397, 000 | 143, 910, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Very well. Proceed with your statement, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Etver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
funds requested in project 481, “Command administration,” are to 
provide for the maintenance and operation expenses of He: adquarte rs, 
United States Air Force, its field extension offices, and the headquar- 
ters of the Major Air Commands. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Headquarters, United States Air Force, is responsible for plans, 
policies, and procedures necessary for the control of the Air Force. 
Its activities include operations, training, administration, logistical 
support, and welfare. 

FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


The 16 field extension offices provide specialized services on a world- 
wide and functionwide basis which are not directly related to the 
operation of Headquarters, United States Air Force. These special- 
ized services consist of such functions as supply and fund account 
auditing; technical intelligence activities; technical communications 
services, and inspectional and investigative functions. 

The offices also effect liaison between the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force on new construction activities, provide technic: al 
assistance to Air Force organizations in the use of mathematical com- 
puters, provide courier service for classified military material, coordi- 
nate movements of Air Force materiel and personnel through aerial 
and water ports of embarkation, and perform other mise ellaneous Air 
Forcewide services. 

MAJOR AIR COMMANDS 


The major air commands are responsible for command planning, 
administration, direction, and control of matters pertaining to their 
respective missions. These responsibilities include the supervision, 
implementation, and control over our tactical, strategic, defense, and 
support activities on a worldwide basis. The support activities in- 
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clude such functions as logistics, training, and air transportation 
which are essential in connection with overall Air Force operations. 

The funds requested in this project provide for salaries of civilian 
personnel, temporary duty travel and transportation expenses, oper- 
ating supplies and equipment, and contractual services required by 
these organizations in carr y ing out their missions. 

The major portion of the funds requested under this budget project 
is to provide for the pay of civilian personnel. Provision has been 
made herein for 17,908 civilian man-years, of which 4,335 are for 
departmental activities, 2,562 for the field-extension offices, and 11,011 
for the major air command headquarters. 

Included in this estimate are funds to provide for travel and trans- 
portation costs of the three organizational levels mentioned above. 

Funds are included in this request to cover expenses of Headquar- 
ters, United States Air Force personnel, who are required to perform 
temporary duty to provide guidance and assistance, to evaluate the 
status of preparedness of Air Force units wherever deployed, and to 
determine the effectiveness and degree of implementation of the polli- 
cies and procedures established by the headquarters. 

As stated above, the personnel assigned to the field-extension offices 
are required to perform many services Air Forcewide. Periodic 
inspections are made of the installations and facilities by personnel 
of the Inspector General squadrons to insure that prescribed policies 
and procedures are being followed. Assigned personnel of the Office 
of the Auditor General are responsible for performing the property 
and fund account audits at regular intervals at Air Force installations 
and activities. The other field-extension offices are required to per- 
form many services Air Forcewide. The workload in many fields 
of activities does not warrant the full-time assignment of personnel 
to the individual installations or activities. Therefore, personnel 
assigned to the field-extension offices perform these functions by per- 
forming temporary duty only on a scheduled or intermittent basis as 
required for each of the services involved. 

The personnel of the Major Air Command Headquarters are also 
required to perform temporary duty at the numerous installations 
and activities under their jurisdiction in connection with the ad- 
ministration, supervision, and control exercised by them. It is 
through this medium that the commands insure standardized imple- 
mentation of established policies and procedures on a command-wide 
basis, provide technical assistance to the installations and evaluate 
the program accomplishments for consideration in future program 
and planning documents. The fiscal year 1952 experienced rates of 
per diem and other costs were used as the basis for determining the 
fund request for fiscal year 1954. 

The balance of the funds for Headquarters, United States Air Force 
activties are for the operating supplies, equipment, equipment. rentals, 
and other contractual services a oy for departmental operations. 
Included, also, are funds for the Air Force share of the financial sup- 
port of those functions which are operated as joint activities wherein 
each of the participating departments or agencies contribute funds 
equally or proportionately. 

The greater portion of the operating supplies and equipment re- 
quired by the field-extension offices is obtained from the nearest Air 





Force installation through normally established logistical support 
channels. However, there are certain items required by these offices 
which are peculiar to their individual aoe cae therefore, they are 
not stovked in the regular Air Force supply system, but are financed 
from this budget project. Such items are obt ained through local pro- 
curement from funds made available to the individual field offices. 
[1 addition, each field office bears the cost of communications services 
such as long-distance calls and telegrams which are required in con- 
nection with their day-to-day operation. 

As in the case of the field-extension offices, the Command Head- 
quarters obtain logistical support through normally established sup- 
ply channels to the maximum extent possib le since they are physically 
jocated on Air Force installations. There are certain expenses funded 
under this budget project, however, which are peculiar to the Com- 
mand Headquarters operations. Such expenses include communica- 
tions services other than those provided through networks and sys- 
tems, equipment rentals, and other contractual services, the details of 
which are set forth in the justifications you have before you. 

In summary, we are requesting your approval of funds in the 
amount of $99,595,000 for the operation of the Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, its field-extension offices, and the headquarters of 
the Major Air Commands for fiscal year 1954. 


COMMAND STRUCTURE OF AIR FORCI 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, perhaps it might be well if you would kind 
of just draw out a diagram here to let us see what this command is. 

Colonel Eiver. The command structure of the Air Force ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a graph of it or a chart of it or a slide? 

Coionel Exver. I do not have one for the overall Air Force, sir. 
I can give you a pencil sketch of it, if it would help; or I can supply 
you with an organization chart. 

Mr Manon. Maybe you can tell us about it in words of one 
syllable. 

Colonel Etver. Yes, sir; I think I can. 


ATR STAFF HEADQUARTERS 


Our Air Force is headed up, as we all know, by the Air Staff, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, here in the Pentagon. We 
are organized functionally by having our major commands setup op- 
erating under this headquarters in accordance with the roles and 
missions to which they are assigned. 

The Strategic Air Command is a major command of that cate- 
gory. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a deputy here in Washington? 

Colonel Exver. For the Strategic Air Command ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Enver. No, sir. In the headquarters itself we have the 
Chief of Staff as the head. We are then organized within that staff. 
We have the five Deputy Chiefs of Staff, who are representatives of 
the Chief in certain functional areas. There is a Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Comptroller, who has all of the financial management and ac- 
counting activities. 
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Mr. Mauon. Is that General Stone? 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. He is the Deputy? 

Colonel Enver. He is Deputy Chief of Staff for the Comptroller 
activities. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Etver. Then we have a Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
General O’Donnell is in charge of all civilian and military personnel 
programs, policies, and activities for the entire Air Force. 

There is a Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, General Craigie, 
who is in charge of the research and development policy programs. 

There is a Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, General White, who 
is in charge of the actual war plans, the operational plans, and so 
forth, for the Air Force. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, is General Cook, who is res- 
ponsible for the logistic support of the Air Force. 

Under those Deputy Chiefs of Staff there are a large number of 
directors who are responsible for smaller functional areas, responsi- 
ble in turn to an appropriate one of these five deputies. For example, 
in my own operation { am a part of the Directorate of Manpower 
and Organization. General Browne, as my boss, is a Director for all 
the implementation of the plans which pertain to organization, man- 
power and management within the Air Force. 

There is a Director of Operations, a Director of Plans, a Director 
of Installations, and so forth, clear across the board. 

That, in brief, is the organization of the Pentagon staff itself. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. Who would have general supervisory command over 
the Air Materiel Command? 

Colonel Etver. The Air Materiel Command, sir, is a major com- 
mand responsible to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. The staff 
members I have been speaking of are on the staffs and their positions 
are those of assistants to General Vandenberg. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Exver. Officially he is the man who does it. As a matter of 
actual fact there will be certain phases of the activities of the Air 
Materiel Command which each of the deputies will have an interest 
in. 

Mr. Manon. For example, manpower. 

Colonel Exver. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And materiel. 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. For example, obviously the bulk of the 
interest in the Air Materiel Command will fall under the head of 
General Cook, since materiel is his general field. But we, reporting 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, in the organization and 
manpower field, are directly concerned with the manning and organi- 
zational structure of the Air Materiel Command. General O’Donnell, 
in the personnel field, is directly responsible for the furnishing of 
people, the assignment of people, transfers, promotion programs, 
and so forth. General Stone, the Comptroller, is directly responsible 
for their budget activities, funding, and so forth. 
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FUNCTIONAL MAJOR COMMANDS 


That, then, is the headquarters itself. Under that headquarters 
then we have, as I say, these functional major commands. The Air 
Materiel Command is one of those commands. It is charged with the 
logistical support of the entire Air Force. 

The Strategic Air Command, General LeMay’s organization, is, as 
we all know, the strategic striking force. 

The Air Defense Command is the command which has control of all 
of the air defense of the continental United States. 

The Tactical ers Command is essentially a training command, in 
that it has the Tactical Air Force which will be used in connection with 
the operation of the ground forces. 

The Training C ommand is responsible for all the flying and tech- 
nical and basic training of the people placed into our Air Force. 

The Continental Air Command is an organization which has, to a 
large extent, a mission of supporting the Reserve activities of the Air 
Force. 

The Research and Development Command is the operating agency 
which handles the actual research and development into new weapons 
and new weapons systems, and so forth. 

The Air Proving Ground Command, one of our small commands, 
being a one-base operation, is in a sense the operational testing center 
for the Air Force, where we test operationally the new weapons, get 
the bugs out of them, and continue their use. 

The Air University, another of our major commands, is our college 
system for officer training. 

The Headquarters Command, located at Bolling, is an organization 
similar to the Military District-of Washington, in that it provides for 
the command of the activities necessary to support this headquarters. 
It is also the home and the administering agency for the special activi- 
ties and those of the field extensions, which are not actually located in 
the Washington area. 

The Military Air Transport Command, located at Andrews, is re- 
sponsible for the airlift operations and also has incidental operations 
such as the maintenance of Airways Communications Service, our 
Weather Service, and other communications on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. Manon. Are you more or less discussing these major air com- 
mand headquarters which are shown on page 186 of the justifications? 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. I was making a quick rundown of the 
missions of these major air commands, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been any material change in this setup dur- 
ing the last few years? 

Colonel Ever. Well, I do not understand the “last few years,” sir, 

Mr. Manon. I mean the last 2 or 3 years. 

Colonel Etver. No, sir. The major change which has occurred in 
our structure in the last few years has been the creation of the Research 
and Development Command, which was formerly a function per- 
formed in the Air Materiel Command. However, we have found that 
it is a more effective research operation to separate that. That is the 
only major change which has occurred in our command structure in 
recent years. 

General Asensio. However, I believe that the Air Research and 
Development Command has absorbed the Special Weapons Command 


and the Air Proving Ground. 
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Colonel Etver. Not the Air Proving Ground, sir. Am I mistaken? 
Che Air Proving Ground is still a separate command, sir. 


LACK OF SIMILARITY TO ARMY AND NAVY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Manon. There is little similarity between this setup and the 
Army or the Navy setup? 

Colonel Etver. There is very little similarity, sir, because of the 
entirely different types of operations we have. The Army has a 
ground organization operating to a large extent in geographical terri- 
tories, and it is, therefore, organized into territorial armies because all 
of the activities in a group are essentially related. 

Our program is one of very diverse functions. We have found from 
experience that it is not economical and not practical to attempt to 
take all the Air Force activities in a geographical area and try to find 
anything homogeneous about them. Therefore, we find that by taking 
our Strategic Air Command, which operates on a worldwide basis, 
with one command responsible for all strategic operations, it is a far 
more efficient way to work. Similarly with each of the others. As I 
have matinated, they are all designed to take care of the functions, 
wherever they may ‘be. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in the Army you would have the 
Fourth Army Headquarters, which would have control over a geo- 
graphic: al area; but in the Air Force you would have strategic bases 
perhaps all over the United States and in foreign areas as well. Also, 
within that same area would be various ether types of installations. 

Colonel Etver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the point? 

Colonel Etver. That is the point; yes, sir. The only place we are 
able to get any effectiveness out of area control is in our overseas 
theaters, where the United States Air Forces in Europe, for example, 
are under General Norstad’s command. He is responsible for all the 
air activities within the geographical area. In the United States, 
where we have such a large complex of different types of problems we 
use the functional command grouping rather than the area grouping. 


INFORMATION AS TO PERSONNEL AND EXPENDITURES BY BASE 


Mr. Manon. If we should ask you how much money you need for 
civilian personnel services at X base, Y base, or Z base, would you be 
able readily to give us the answer? 

Colonel Exver. Not by base, sir, in this project, because this project 
on which I am speaking relates only to the command hee idquarters 
itself. None of the people who are employed at bases are included in 
this project. I am not prepared to answer that question. However, 
Colonel Gilman, who has the civilian personnel figures by command, 
might have that. 

Colonel Gitman. On this project we have it by major commands. 

Colonel Exiver. Only by major commands in this project, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In any project do you have readily available the spe- 
cific information as to personnel and expenditures at X base, Y base, 
Z base, and so forth? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; we do. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Marion. When you speak of the Strategic Air Command you 
are talking only of headquarters in this project? 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are not talking about operations ¢ 

Colonel Etver. Only about the headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about General LeMay’s headquarters ¢ 

Colonel Exver. In Omaha. 

Mr. Manon. In Omaha? 

Colonel Etver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And General Harper’s headquarters ¢ 

Colonel E:ver. General Harper’s headquarters at Scott Air Force 
Base; yes, sir. I am speaking of his actual command headquarters 
and not his operating agencies. 

Mr. Manon. There may very often be operating bases at head- 
quarters. 

Colonel Exver. That is often true. 

Mr. Manon. That comes under a different thing ? 

Colonel Exver, That is correct, sir. The operation of Scott Field 
at. St. Louis, which is General Harper’s headquarters, which you just 
spoke of, is funded in the base maintenance and operations series. 
The only funds we refer to here are those expenses which are peculiar 
to the major command headquarters itself. Our command head- 
quarters in all cases receive from the base their normal logistics and 
administrative support. 


VALUE RECEIVED FOR COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Mauon. The question arises under this project No, 481: Are 
we getting a dollar of value for each dollar expended, when you re- 
quire approximately $100 million for command administration ? 

Colonel Exver. Sir, it is impossible for us to operate our Air Force 
without an organizational superstructure to provide for policy, for 
guidance, and for administration. 

Mr. Manon. In taking the United States Air Force dollar into 
consideration, how do we know that you have made a wise decision in 
the allotting of the amount requested, $99,595,000 just to command 
administration? That isa lot of money. 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir: it is. There is an awful lot of Air Force 
being administered through that money, too, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is too much administration. 

Colonel Etver. We have attempted and are continuing to attempt 
to maintain our headquarters in as efficient a manner as possible to 
provide for decentralization of operations to the commanders to avoid 
duplications in operation. It is our very sincere belief that the fune- 
tinal command structure which we have here is the best streamlined 
method whereby we can get the administration and the supervision 
and the planning which is necessary to make this an effective fighting 
force and to do it with the least possible amount of expense. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you were able in this new so-called airtight 
budget to reduce the estimate for the forthcoming fiscal year by only 
a relatively small sum. In the fiscal year 1953, the current year, you 
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had $103,255,000, and you are asking for over $99 million for admin- 
istration of this program, I believe. 

Colonel Etver. We are asking at the present time for $99,595,000. 
Your 1953 figure is correct, sir, at $103,255,000. 

Mr. Manon. My thought has been that the w ay to achieve economy 
is to take this sort of thing right here and say: “Well, the tax dollars 
are precious. ‘Taxes are high. Let us experiment and evolve a plan 
whereby we can perform the command administration duties of the Air 
Force for two-third of this amount.” 

Then you could see what you could come up with. If you could go 
through the whole budget with a fine-tooth comb and really perform 
the essential functions for a lot less money, then you will get stream- 
lined administration. Then you will save money. When Congress 

saves money it will really save money by cutting the budget then. 
Now when we cut the budget we prevent the expenditure of the money, 
but it just means a reprograming anc less national defense. It is sort 
of discouraging, if you get my point. 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir; I do. 

Sir, as you well know, every Air Force officer in our headquarters is 
also a taxpayer, and I think We are as conscious as anyone else of the 
impact of taxation on our own way of living. We are as anxious, and 
more so, sir, to make our dollars go as much into combat aircraft and 
as little into nonproductive funds as possible. It is our constant 
attempt and constant endeavor to find cheaper and better ways of doing 
this sdedindetroniens That is what we are working on at all times. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I sometimes think that the attitude is not so much 
to figure on how to reduce but how to justify a continuation of doing it 
as we are now doing it. Do you see what I mean? 

Colonel Exver. [see what you mean, sir. I must say that so far as 
I have been able to see, both in my previous assignment in a major 
command and in my present assignment, where I am charged with the 
organization and management program for the Air Force, that there 
is not a tendency to tr to justify the traditional way of doing things. 
As fast as we can find a cheaper and a better way of doing it we are 
doing it. 

ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


One of the items which is in this budget that we are referring to at 
this moment is some very substantial requirements for electrical ac- 
counting machines, because those electrical machines enable us to get 
the work done with less people and in a faster way. We believe, sir, 
that it is only through a constant exploration of techniques of man- 
agement, techniques of doing the job better, and implementing every 
one of these, that we can find that we will continue to get greater 
aor ency and require less money and less people in our administrative 

eld. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Manon. I have to be on a radio program at 10: 30, and I shall 
have to leave soon. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; [’ll delay my question. 

Mr. Manon. If you could hire some people, even though you hired 
them for $100,000-a-year salary 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon (continuing). And they could come in and take a year 
to explore just this one thing, command administration, it would cost 
relatively little money to pay them these salaries if they might be able 
to bring this figure down Foals $99.5 million to, say, $75 million. Then 
we would have a terrific bargain. 

General Asensio. If you accept that hypothesis, you are correct. 
I think there is a general misunderstanding as to exactly what is re- 
quired of an administrative headquarters. There is a tremendous 
workload to be done. There are many, many things which attach 
to the particular military activities which require military prepara- 
tion and military experience to understand. 

There are very many people in the Congress who have had military 
experience and do understand these things. 

Mr. Scrivner. And nearly every one of them who has that says 
there is a lot of wasted effort and many problems and decisions you 
have to meet which require so much manpower, of your own making, 
which add nothing whatsoever to the efficiency of your operation. 


ECONOMY AND BETTER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. The whole point is that this problem of economy and 
better administration can best be worked out and perhaps can only 
be worked out from within the Air Force structure. 

General Asensio. That is very true, sir. 

Colonel Etver. That is correct, sir. 

General Asensto. And that is a matter of which the Air Force is 
keenly aware. 

Mr. Manon. We talk about it, and yet with all our efforts at econ- 
omy we bring this “Command administration” figure down from $103 
million to $99 million. Maybe that is sound, but there is no way for 
me sitting at this table with my limited experience to know whether 
it is or not. That is the thing which gives me concern on many of 
these programs. 

You must excuse me now. I am sorry, but I have to leave. 


MANAGEMENT-ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. May I say, sir, that we do the manage- 
ment-engineering studies spoken of. We do them whenever we feel 
there is a chance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What results do you get from them ? 

Colonel Exver. Generally, sir, our results have been good in the 
management-engineering programs. I do not believe that it would 
be feasible to take a field as large as command administration, the 
overall picture, and attempt to run a study on that, because a head- 
quarters, like any other organization, is composed of individual func- 
tions, each of which must be performed. It is advisable to—and we 
do—make functional studies which will enable us to do this particular 
function better and that particular function better, and the composite 
of those makes it up. A command administration, as such, which is 
an easy catchall word, does not represent simply one thing that is 
done. There area myriad of functions involved in that, such as instal- 
lations, plans, operations, personnel, et cetera. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Generally the bigger the operation the more ;lost 
motion there is, the probably the greater field there is for economy. 

I was interested in your statement that you had served with one of 
the major commands. How long was that? 

Colonel Etver. I was with the Air University, sir, for a period of 
® years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where were you before that? 

Colonel Etver. An instructor at the Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where were you before that? 

Colonel Etver. In Europe, sir, during the war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you would not have had the opportunity 
in those positions to see what I thought perhaps you might have seen 
when you made that statement originally. 

I am quite sure that members of the regular Air Force can see things, 
although they may not be permitted to mention them, just as well as 
the Reserves who go in and then come out. The Reserves are not. pro- 
fessional military men, and they look at these things primarily from 
a civilian standpoint. There is hardly a one of them who comes back 
home, and particularly has this been true since World War II, who 
has not pointed out some place, somewhere, where some savings could 
be made without interfering with efficiency whatsoever. I had in- 
tended to ask you, but I will not now, as to whether or not in your 
experience in the other commands you had seen any places where there 
could be effective savings made without interfering with the efficiency. 

Colonel Exver. Sir, even though you do not ask me I would like to 
answer it if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner, All right. 

Colonel Etver. May I say for a period of approximately 20 years I 
was a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you see any place where there could be a saving 
made and red tape reduced ¢ 

Colonel Etver. Yes, sir; I have seen many, and I have seen the 
savings implemented, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF SAVINGS AND IMPLEMENTATION THEREOF 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. In what type of work did you see that 
possibility of saving and see where it was implemented ? 

Colonel Exver. I think, sir, that I have seen them throughout my 
service constantly being made in practically every field in which we 
are engaged. I have seen, as tasks change, a reorganization of major 
command headquarters themselves, which has resulted in a reduction 
of people. I have seen studies made. 

We at the present time are engaging in some special studies whereby 
reorganizing and replanning the way we do things we get better 1 results 
with fewer people. Those programs are part of owr management 
improvement program and are constantly in progress. 

May I offer as an illustration, sir, that in the past 2 years by a rather 
radical change in the method of determining the equipment reauire- 
ments for our bases, we were able to reduce our materiel cost by a figure 
of over $160 million. It was a very, very great reduction in our 
materiel costs through the implementation of a better method of 
doing it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In the budget of what year is that saving reflected ? 
Is that 1953 or 19542 

General Asensto. It is reflected in fiscal year 1954, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is one of the reasons we can have these re- 
duced expenditures presented to us? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And still not be subject to statements to the effect 
that we are wrecking everything. 

General Asensio. That would have been reflected in any budget 
submitted by the Air Force for the fiscal year 1954, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. That, in itself, is just purely a matter of 
the practice of economy with the taxpayers’ dollar. 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Colonel Erver. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Was it reflected in the original budget as submitted 
in January ? 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. 

General AsEensto. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. What are “Technical intelligence activities,” as dis- 
tinguished from other intelligence activities ? 

Colonel Etver. The “Technical intelligence activities—” and I am 
in a field where I am not an expert in answering this, so this will be 
a layman’s answer, sir—involve to a large extent such matters as 
the checking on types and kinds of enemy equipment, weapons and 
so forth. A captured MIG, for example, might be submitted to tech- 
nical intelligence study for the purpose of determining its character- 
istics and whatnot. I am not an expert in that and I do not know 
all the ramifications of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just want a general description. You mention it 
on page 1 of your statement and I just wanted to know what is being 
done. 

Colonel Enver. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. What are “Technical communications services” as 
distinguished from other communications services ? 

Colonel Ever. Well, “Technical communications” involves pri- 
marily our airways and communications service, and our weather com- 
munications, as distinct from commercial-type communications. I 
think that is the general field. Are you better able to answer that 
than I am, General Asensio ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed since it was in your statement you knew 
about it. You are asking for $99 million. I just assumed that was 
part of the $99 million. 

Colonel Exver. It is part of the $99 million, sir. 


COORDINATION OF MOVEMENT OF MATERIEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Who is it who coordinates the movement of Air 
Force materiel? Where is that done? 
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Colonel Etver. The movement of Air Force materiel? 

Mr. Scrivner. Through aerial and water ports of embarkation. 

Colonel Etver. That is coordinated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Through what office? 

Colonel Exver. Actually, it is coordinated in its overall picture by 
the Director of Transportation as a part of Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Earlier in the hearings we had a discussion about the 
use of water facilities out of Stockton. When the hearings are over 
T wish you would call that matter to the attention of the Director of 
Transportation. 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Then we come again to the same old story on civilian personnel, 
“Temporary duty travel.” We can make the same observations we 
have made for the other programs. Perhaps there is a little more 
point to it here than there is in other places, as to the temporary duty 
travel. 

From the observations I have personally made, and from what other 
Members of Congress have called to my attention, this has been abused 
and should be reduced to not just what is referred to as the irreducible 
minimum but even below that. When you stop to figure the requests 
in all of these programs for temporary duty travel, plus the travel of 
the Air Force which we have discussed, we come to the conclusion that 
nobody stays put. They are always on the go. 

We will get the amount of that shortly. That is one of the places 
where if it is not reduced by action of the Air Force we may have to 
assist them in bringing about that reduction by arbitrarily cutting 
the figure. I have seen many times when somebody has been sent out 
some place to get some information which could be obtained just as 
easily by a letter. It might have taken 2 or 3 days, but many times it 
has not been any more important than that. You address your com- 
munication to exactly the same man the man on temporary duty goes 
to to discuss the matter. You would have it in writing at the time, 
and then the man who went out on temporary duty would not have to 
come back and prepare a report and submit the report. 

Of course, we will go into the contractual services in detail a little 
later. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


In connection with your statement on page 2, you refer to the num- 
ber of civilian man-years. That is 17,908. Give me the money figure 
here so that I may mark it down on this page, without having to refer 
to something else. How much is involved out of the $99 million for 
the 17,908 civilians? 

Mr. Appret. The amount for civilian personnel included in the $99 
million is $78,668,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is by far the greatest share of it? 

Colonel Etver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if we are to accomplish the purpose of reduc- 
ing the request we have to start work on the number of civilians. 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL SQUADRONS 


You refer to the Inspector General squadrons which go out. When 
they go out to visit any installation, is there advance notice of the date 
of their arrival? 

Colonel Etver. In some cases, yes. Probably in some cases, no. 
It is customary for the inspectors, however, to schedule their visits. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, by giving advance notice of their coming, 
many times the things they might have otherwise seen will not be 
in evidence. 

From a very good friend of mine, whose name, of course, I will not 
mention—and try as you may you can never discover who it was, 
because I would not tell you even if you guessed—disclosed to me a 
practice of the Air Force which explains to me some of the require- 
ment for transportation and some of the reasons why the justifications 
would show so many men moving from one installation to another. 
This refers to the military primarily. There are certain levels set 
for the number of men in certain installations. Word is received of 
a visit from the Inspector General. Many people scurry around and 
find that there are more military than the levels set. ‘Therefore and 
thereupon the movement starts. When a count is made they will find 
the proper number. Of course, that usually makes a bulge some place 
else, and another IG comes around, and they have to move again to 
stay down to levels, all of which costs money and does not accomplish 
any good purpose. 

I was in one place where the commanding officer was frantic because 
in 11 days 5 sets of auditors descended, each one of them just going 
into one phase of an activity, when any one of the sets of auditors 
could have covered all 5 of the activities, because they had to go right 
over the same books again. 

Now, practices like that can certainly be stopped, and by stopping 
them we can effectuate a tremendous amount of savings without im- 
pairing the effectiveness of the Air Force. In the Army the same is 
true, and also in the Navy. That would not hurt them a bit and 
would help the taxpayers tremendously. 

Colonel Exver. Sir, I agree with you that any time that we do any- 
thing inefficiently where we can improve our operations we should. 

Mr. Sortvner. Your shop is right here at the top. Certainly many 
of these things can be corrected from the top going on down, rather 
than to start at the bottom to build up. I trust that a year from now 
if I stay on this committee we will see some evidences of some of these 
corrective practices being put into effect, which will be reflected in the 
requests for funds. 

We have covered the temporary duty. I think that is where you can 
go into this effectively. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE 


While it is not in this particular project, when we go into pro- 
gram 480 and all the other programs and figure up the telephone and 
telegraph bill we have, it should not ever be that high. There should 
be no question about any of these companies furnishing these services 
ever getting near the ragged edge, so far as dividends are concerned, 
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because the Government activity alone will almost support them on a 
paying basis. 

I have seen anv number of times when telegrams have been sent— 
and they are not cheap—when the same if not a better result could 
have been achieved by using an airmail special delivery letter. But 
that does not seem to be the practice. It is telegrams and telephone 
calls they like. 

Colonel Exver. Sir, we use all methods of communication. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know youdo. What lam trying to bring out is the 
fact that there could be more use made of the less expensive methods, 
thereby saving a tremendous sum of money. 

Colonel Exver. It is constantly our attempt to use the least expensive 
method which will serve the purpose. We use regular mail. We use 
airmail. We use special delivery. We use telegrams. And we use 
telephones. But we try to use telegrams and telephones only when 
the importance of the matter is such that we need the expediting. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have received telegrams and I have received tele- 
hone calls in connection with these military appropriations, when I 
ave just had to ask them: “Why did you not write me a letter?” Now 
if that happens to me it must happen in any number of cases. Of 
course, the easy thing to do is to pick up the telephone. Many times 
when you are on a person-to-person basis you can accomplish some of 
the things, perhaps, that you could not accomplish quite as quickly 
otherwise. But there are many times when that approach is too 
expensive to afford. 

General Asensto. I think, Mr. Chairman, that your own experience 
might be different, or might be heavily weighted because I can readily 
see how out of deference to you that would be done. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not need to do that out of deference to me. 

General Asensio. No, sir; but by virtue of your position I can see 
where that attitude might have been conceived. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it. What I am trying to point out is that 
they do not need to. I do not expect it. It gets under my skin 
when the more expensive method is used, when the more economical 
method could be used. 

You would probably be surprised if you saw how many cases I 
have not with just the Air Force but also with other branches of the 
Government, when I, myself, have told them in so many words: “Do 
not send me a telegram: do not call me; write me a letter.” 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that practice were carried out we could get down 
to a much lower figure. 

My own personal reaction is that especially if any of them appear 
before this committee that should be the first reaction, “I had better 
write him a letter instead of sending him a wire.” TI hope that be- 
comes the practice: I follow that practice in my own office. While 
we have an allowance now for both telephone and telegraph I would 
be delighted to have anybody look over mine and see how infre- 
quently I use either one as compared to the number of times I cover 
the same subject in a letter. By so doing I turn back many dollars. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMAND ADMINISTRATION REQUEST 


Taking up the particular items in explanation of the $99,595,000 
request, we will insert in the record, inasmuch as it does contain some 
more detailed information over and beyond the general statement, 
part II on page 172 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Provision has been made in this estimate for expenses such as the pay of 
civilian personal services; temporary duty travel requirements of civilian and 
military personnel engaged in command administration activities; permanent 
change of station movements of civilian personnel reporting for overseas duty; 
permanent change of station movements of civilian personnel traveling to Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, the field extension offices, and the major Air 
Command Headquarters for duty. Funds are also requested under this project 
for the necessary equipment rentals, contractual services, supplies, materials, 
and equipment which are obtained through local purchase as required by these 
organizations. In the development of this estimate, consideration has been given 
to the maximum utilization of General Services Administration procurement 
facilities and actual experienced requirements and costs incurred during fiscal 
year 1952. The fund request for these organizations is set forth in more detail 
below, along with an explanation of the method of computation and the factors 
used in the development of this estimate. In summary, the funds requested 
herein are to provide for functions to be performed by the Air Force organi- 
zations set forth above: 


A. Departmental activities i isabel ise ” au-cic. $26007, 000 
B. Field extension offices activities__..__- Re hey Se ee _. 14, 863, 000 
C. Major Air Command Headquarters activities____ siti tapeinaey. ) Oe. Ce ee 

Total . ; ua be At. ; . 99, 595, 000 


DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with “Departmental activities” the 
request is for $28 million. As shown here on page 173 of your justifi- 
cation, the greater portion of it is for civilian personal services. 
Inasmuch as the table on page 173 also sets out some of the other items 
involved therein, we will insert that table at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


i. Civilian personal services___...____-_- ai natgsecuecalpetetiegevinciacinssas ‘ie aR ae 
2. Travel and transportation__._......_--___  . drkith ntedicacibeneecdtiadndainilaie 1, 606, 000 
©, MaRS PONEIN 6 os ceeidid 5 rae cd A Oh leeds db db Sb 437, 000 
4. Supplies and materials__........_._._____- secdeeaenntetaileniieiualle 755, 000 
5». Equipment - sees isnt tl Rated iatiiaeee tae wn solid 753, 000 
6. Defensewide services ee Se ee ee Si 2, 399, 000 
7. Other operating expenses__...___._...._._.__-_- side nds nic 1, 427, 000 


Nee scceonased | 2a,007, 060 
CIVILIAN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with item No. 1 in that table, “Civilian 
personal services,” I note that the average salary is $4,759. If my 
recollection is correct, that is somewhat above the average civilian 
pay throughout the Government. 

Colonel Exver. I think, sir, that the average civilian pay in the 
headquarters will be a little larger than governmentwide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Colonel Etver. Because of the fact that you will have more senior 
people in a policymaking and professional category in the headquar- 
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ters than you will have in the field. Therefore, your proportion of 
laborers and unskilled clerical help, and so forth, is lower when you 
compare it with the professional people you have in a headquarters 
who do not exist in the same proportion in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they will carry a higher civil-service 
rating? 

Colonel Exver. Yes, sir. For example, if you have a GS-14 in a 
professional capacity doing the equivalent work of a colonel, his 
salary will be sufficiently high so that it tends to bring the average up. 
In other parts of the service it might be primarily clerical help you 
would have on your civilian payroll. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Travel and transportation,” 
$1,606,000. Here, as in the other programs, you have applied a 
mathematical formuia based upon experience, and you have deter- 
mined the number of trips you feel will be necessary during the 
coming year, the average duration, the average cost of per diem 
allowances, and you have determined the average cost for the trip, 
which brings out your mathematical result of the calculation at 
$1,606,000. Of course, being based on past experience, if that past 
experience has been more profligate and wasteful than it should have 
heen, you are, of covrse, cranking into this figure the same thing which 
would carry on through the fiscal year. That leaves us again, as in 
all the other programs—with no particular reflection on this particu- 
lar program, because it has been true of all of them—in pretty much 
the same position we have been, unless there can be in a subsequent 
vear a little better work and a program set about to bring the travel 
to a minimum and wherever possible make it as expeditious as we can, 
thereby bringing about a saving. 


EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


The third item is “Equipment rentals.” We, of course, understand 
the importance of these accounting machines and all of that. Here, 
again, is another item which, when we go through all the programs 
throughout the Air Force and all the other military services and the 
Government itself, runs into hundreds upon hundreds of millions of 
dollars. If these machines are fully used that is one story. If we 
have them there and they are only used part of the time, that is 
another. How full a use are you making of these accounting machines 
under this program ? 

Colonel Enver. By and large, sir, we are using those machines to 
the utmost—to the extent that in most cases we actually have a back- 
log of work on the machines and we are even forced into overtime to 
keep the thing up. The statistical machines are being used con- 
stantly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it may be that on some of them, instead 
of running overtime, it might pay dividends to have a double shift. 

Colonel Etver. We do that in many cases, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The more use we can put into them the more return 
we get on the rental. 
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Colonel Enver. Yes, sir. We use a double shift operation. You 
lo have peak loads where it would be uneconomical to staff for them. 

Mr. Sortvner. That is right. 

Colonel Etver. It is less expensive to use contracts in those cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the significance of the item “Extra shift 
rentals” which amounts to almost but not quite 50 percent of the 
regular shift rentals, as shown on page 176% The base rental is 
+266,000 and the extra shift rentals are $107,000, approximately. 

Colonel Enver. May I ask Colonel Shaw to answer that? He is 
more qualified on the electrical equipment field that I am. 

Colonel Suaw. Yes, sir. The extra shift rentals we do run around 
the clock, three shifts a day. That is to cover the extra shift rental. 

Mr. Hruska. You mean when you run a machine 16 hours it costs 
you more rent than when you run it only 8 hours? 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir; when an extra shift is established. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that IBM equipment ? 

Colonel SuHaw. Yes, sir; and Remington Rand equipment. It is all 
types. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that a regular provision in their contracts? 

Colonel Suaw. Yes, sir; the GSA contract. 

Mr. Hruska. That is the first time I have heard of it, and I have 
had a great deal of familiarity with IBM equipment in private in- 
dustry. Is that something which is unique with the armed services? 

Colonel Suaw. No, sir. Private industry works under that same 
type contract. 

Mr. Hruska. They must have a different rule east of the Alle- 
chenies, then. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you have raised a good point there, Mr. 
Hruska. In view of your experience I will detail you as a committee 
of one to go into that and see what we can develop. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Next is “Supplies and materials,” under item 4, covering a multitude 
of things, all the way from paper clips on up and down. 

We will insert the table on page 177 of the justifications in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 
(a) General office supplies, 8,360 man-years at $57.15 per capita_...__._ $478, 000 
(b) Drafting supplies_- a abl ba tan te 


(c) Photographic supplies_—--- hiebic lS a a biecndibesvhdiclladscus ataiten ahd 90, 000 
(d) ae ating supplies for the electronic digital computor Gf armepaaiperenasitisns 50, 000 
(c) Technical pamphlets and other publications.____.._.._...--_.----_. 22, 000 
(f) Blank forms for electrical accounting machines__.__......_._.._._._._. 87, 000 
(g) File folders for central records on military personnel___-.________ 3, 000 
Total__- wi ig eran org Es 6 eae ge tapes aapeitnapegmnipeiath qscemenapestaesapes trendy 755, 000 
EQUIPMENT 
Mr. Scrivner. That brings us to item No. 5, “Equipment,” $753,000. 


What are you going to procure under the beadtitig of “Equipment” ? 
Colonel’ Exver. The equipment, sir, is tabulated on pages 178 and 
179, which gives a detailed breakout of that figure, sir. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Scrivner. In that compilation is an item of $111,000 for type- 
writers. If only a portion of the statements which have been made to 
Congress are true, we have far more typewriters than could possibly 
be reasonably used. I think one other committee of Congress came 
up with a report that there are about 4 typewriters in the Government 
for each person who is classified as a typewriter user. 

Colonel Exver. Sir, I do not know what that ratio is in the Air 
Force, but there are a great many military people who are typists, as 
well as civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but those are included. We have been 
buying typewriters for the services ever since I can remember. 

Colonel Ever. Our typewriter program, sir, is based on a 10-year 
life of a machine. That is, incidentally, a better figure, I am told, 
than is currently in use in civilian industry. If I am not mistaken, 
the figure is something like 8 years in civilian industry. 

Mr. Carrerron. The Collector of Internal Revenue uses a 6-yea 
factor. 

Colonel Exver. [t is 6 years for retirement for income-tax pur- 
poses. We are using a 10-year life, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many typewriters will that buy ? 

Mr. Carrerton. 350 electric typewriters to replace those beyond 
economical repair, plus other replacements of some 20. 350 or 370 
typewriters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will this replace 350 electric typewriters ? 

Mr. Carrerron. No; that will be the purchase of 350 electric 
typewriters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that not the story; you are just desirous of getting 
electric typewriters ? 

Mr. Carrerron. That is not right, siz 

Mr. Scrivner. What ? 

Mr. Catrerton. That is not right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far wrong is it? 

Mr. CaTrerton. a typewriter is replaced unless it is beyond me- 
chanical repair and/or has had a life tenure of 10 years. If it is 10 
years old and is still ea le, the typewriter is continued in use. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I do in my office. 

Mr. Catrerton. The reason for replacement of electric typewriters 
over our older type, of course, is the more efficient method. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it cut down the number of typists you require? 

Mr. Catrerton. Yes, si 

Colonel Etver. Yes, sir e" the overall it does. A study was made 
by the Air Force to determine the relative utility and economy of elec- 
tric versus mechanical typewriters. This study concluded that re- 
placement of a manual typewriter is justified when a typist is typing 
an average of more than 51.7 minutes per day. 

The study also showed that a typist working full time on an electric 
typewriter can do in 5 days the work that a similar skill can do in 6 
on a mechanical typewriter. 

Mr. Catrerton. Plus the fact that you get more copies. 

Colonel Eiver. And you get more copies or carbons with them. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Then what do you do with those extra copies? Do 
you Pa more files? Thereby you have to spend, as you have requested 
here, $50,000 more for the files in which to put the extra copies. 

Mr. Cattrerton. I should point out that we make the extra copies 
only when necessary. There are some things where we do have to 
have a large distribution of copies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, I have seen some of the military documents go 
out. They carry quite a distribution list. Many times I have won- 
dered if everybody to whom they were distributed read them, and 
after they read them what they did with them. 

In filling equipment alone, just for this one activity in the Air 
Force, you are asking for almost a quarter million dollars for filing 
equipment. We have been buying filing equipment year after year. 
Is there never a time when you finally get so much of this you do not 
need more ¢ 

Colonel Exver. Sir, our Air Force has been an expanding Air Force. 
During the time we are expanding, our requirements increase. A 
sti abilized organization tends not to require as much new equi ment. 

We have a very active records-management program which is in- 
tended to remove from the filing system obsolete and dead records 
and keep that filing space open for current material. That is a con- 
stant program. 

Mr. Scrivner. And a good one, if it accomplishes the purposes we 
hope it will. 


SUMMARY OF EQUIPMENT REQUEST 


For the information of Congress, we will insert the table shown 
on pages 178 and 179 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


(a) Filing equipment $215, 000 
Filing cabinets (general purpose) / ; 50, COO 

Filing cabinets (central file on mil. per.) —- ; 10, 000 

Safe files (for classified materials) —- 20, OOO 

Card cabinets : e 10, COU 

Filing systems : : : 50, 000 
Miscellaneous filing equipment 5, 000 

(b) Office machines and miscellaneous equipment _ $24, 000 
Typing (automatic) 7 ; 9, 000 
Typewriters ; S. ‘ 111, COO 
Computing machines Ade 55, COO 
Dictating and transcribing machines i 35, 000 
Duplicating machines ee Sbda 6, 000 

Stencil cutters and photographic duplicators_____~ 12, 000 
Photographic equipment j eal. ‘i JL ae i 19, 000 
Auxiliary equipment for electronic digital computer 52, 000 
Miscellaneous equipment ss peat ‘ 25, 000 

(¢c) Furniture and furnishings Lt 200, 000 
Standard and executive furniture ___-_ : 155, 000 
Furnishings and fixtures td. ‘ aa..8 15, OOO 

(d) Reference books Mises i : 14, 000 
Total_- , ij watad ls wd pita. go. 9 JL.) TEReee 


81295—53—— 5i< 


> 
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DEFENSEWIDE SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Next is “Defensewide services,” $2,399,000.’ The 
first item set out is a matter of defense communication services. Then 
we come to your subitem b, “Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency.” That is what we normally have referred to as 
ASTAPA? 


Colonel Etver. Yes, sir. 
ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. How does that Agency perform? What is the Air 
Force tie-in? How is your contribution determined ? 

Colonel Exver. Sir, I do not have the answer to that question. 

Mr. Carrerron. It was established by the Department of Defense 
directive, June 18, 1952, and the authority was the National Security 
Act of 1947. It is a joint agency, and the purpose is to achieve the 
maximum effectiveness and economy in all aspects of procurement of 
clothing, footwear, textiles and related items for the armed services. 

General Asensio. Who is the executive agency on that? 

Mr. Carrerton. The Army. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Of course, the Air Force wears a different uniform, 
different tie, different belt, different cap, and different shoes. The 
Navy wears a different uniform. The Army wears a different uniform, 
different belts, different ties, and different shoes. In some instances 
the difference extends to underwear. That would raise a question as 
to the effectiveness of a joint procurement agency for them. How 
effective is it? How satisfactorily is it performing? What has been 
the Air Force experience with it? Should we have something else, 
or is it worth what it costs? 

Colonel Exver. I am not an expert in that field, sir. I would not 
feel competent to make an answer on it. It would be necessary for 
us to secure that from the materiel people. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would suggest at this point in the record, General 
Asensio, that some statement be made answering those inquiries. 

General Asensio. We shall insert it, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


The Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency (ASTAPA) 
has not been in operation long enough to determine whether its overall operation 
is entirely satisfactory from a long-range standpoint. To date, the Agency 
arrangement has not improved the Air Force procurement program. However, 
this condition is undoubtedly attributable to the fact that the Agency is still 
relatively new and undobutedly has not had sufficient time to streamline its 
procedures. In addition, the need for coordination of the supply systems of the 
four services and the reorientating of contractors who previously dealt with the 
individual services has caused some measure of delay in effecting the benefits 
expected from the establishment of this Agency. Such delays and problems can 
he expected in the initial phases of the operation of an agency having as broad 
a scope as the one under consideration. 

Prior to the establishment of the ASTAPA, the majority of the items now 
issigned to that Agency for procurement were procured by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps for the Air Force. However, we are not prepared at this time to 
recommend reassignment of procurement responsibilities for the items presently 
nssigned to the Agency to a single department, since we believe that ASTAPA 
should be permitted to operate for a sufficient period of time in order that a 
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determination may then be made as to whether the joint agency concept is desir- 
able. We believe this evaluation should occur after the Agency has been in 
operation a full year, which will be October 1, 1953. 

We are of the opinion, however, that there should be one buying agency 
vhether it be a joint agency such as ASTAPA or a single service. Central pro- 
curement is especially beneficial in the event of war or mobilization. Although 
uniform clothing colors and designs vary from service to service, the basic 
materials from which clothing is made are the same in every service and are 
obtained from the same industrial sources. A single procurement agency should 
do much to avoid “peak buying” (which results in price increases and a severe 
drain on the market) and provide a stable procurement program which will 
support the needs of all services, whether in peacetime or in the event of war. 

This does not represent an increased function in so far as the Government is 
oneerned, however, since the Army Quartermaster Corps was providing this 
service to the Air Force on a common-service basis prior to the establishment of 
the Agency. Bearing this in mind, it is believed that the use of $840,000 during 
fiscal year 1954, which represents the Air Force pro rata share of the financial 
support, for the maintenance and operating costs of the Agency is justified and 
reasonable. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENSEWIDE SERVICES ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. For the information of Congress we will insert at 
this point in the record the table found at the bottom of page 179 and 
the top of page 180 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(a) Defense communication services__ ; _.... $1, 000, 000 
(b) Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procure ement Agency- we 840, 000 
(c) Electronics Production Resources Agency__- Tiaskddiattee ald 94, 964 
(>. Ate Bees: BUneemmntnnte 3s sd i 5h ek lind sete 23, 020 


COD RIP SOICITIOR TIE COR oe csicedicrpeiciniercreecieteierciuraidd eeedibsenaens 21, 953 


(f) Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics_ lata alla 5, 300 
ar ae ee. CIN oS soon een een magma din = 4, 000 
(h) Troop entertainment activities__._._._.. ~~~ dah 148, 718 

(i) Editorial and manuscript services on legal publications and 
reports___-- SI at ee nts diatenel Minne npiiistiaeipal 3 100, 000 
(j) Inte rdepartmental Radio. Advisory Committee i lila Tait Nn eatin ea 41, 000 
(k) Parcel post on items in excess of 4 pounds___-___-__-___-_-____ 120, 000 
NR es tease ll eld ht ilk ta i a te ee 2, 398, 955 


OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. “Other operating expenses” seems to cover a multi- 
tude of items found in the table at the bottom of page 180, which will 
be inserted in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(a) Preparation of air photographic interpretation keys_......__- $415, 000 
(6) Equipment maintenance and repair_____.-__-__--__------.__- 130, 000 
(c) Building alterations and minor carpentry work, GSA reimburse- 

Ue ace Ecce tea dita ogee peters ntorleg eoechiage inegrersdlaniapttnenion semtinge 273, 000 
(ad) Guard services, GSA reimbursement___...-..__-___- SL tdb ties 100, 000 
(e) Movement of equipment, GSA reimbursement____.._________-_ a 55, 000 
(f) Standby program for operations analysis__...._._._._..-.._--_-- ‘. 152, 000 
(7g) Management engineering services__.__._...-_______-__- . ae 50, 000 
(h) Technical services for Scientific Advisory Board__....._..___ 75, 000 
(4) Contractual court reporting services__.....__- A ih cacnikials hs 18, 000 
es) Comtreictanl tiluatwatiom: Wer VAG inks sss 5 ei i oso 35, 000 
(k) Other contractual services_____- sila iain Unit ilies ld ts mena 57, 000 
(1) Employers’ contributions, Social See urity_ i lila alia, 67, 000 


Retat- Sex: -_. 1,427,000 
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\IR PHOTOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION KEYS 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the items, subitem (a), is “Preparation of 
air photographic interpretation keys.” What is that activity there 
and what calls for nearly a half million dollars expenditure thereon ¢ 


Colonel Etver. Sir, that program essentially is to try to develop— 


as I understand it again, as a layman—a library of pictures in order 
to enable the photograph oie ‘preters to be able to read the pictures 
that they get. An intelligence photograph has as much information 


on it as there is capability of the reader to understand it. If he ean, 
therefore, by finding from certain things that he sees in a picture, 
have an encyclopedia which will enable him to go to that and find 
out what. the picture means, he is able to develop actual intelligence. 
This is the de denehene of such a library, cross-indexed and in such 
shape that an intelligence man may study it. 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 







Gl 





ARD SERVICES 





Mr. Scrivner. One of the items 

Colonel Enver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. $100,000. How many guards does that provide? 

Colonel Enver. Sir, that is our commitment for reimbursement to 
the GSA for guard service furnished at the Pentagon, and other 
Washington area buildings utilized for departmental activities. As 
1 understand it, it is where we have a requirement for guards for 
sensitive areas and so forth. The GSA takes care of the guards and 
provision is for this reimbursable figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of which, of course, is in addition to the Air 
police and the other civilians. 

Colonel Eiver. This is in the Pentagon, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Have I not seen some Air police down there? 

Colonel Etver. No, sir: I do not think you have seen any Air police 
at the Pentagon. I never have. 

Mr. Catrrerton. Only on detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought I had. 

General Asrensto. I believe I have, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought T had, too. 

General Asensto. I cannot state the specific duties on which they 
are engaged. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot, either. 

General Asrensto. They do have one function which I know, which 
is a security check of various offices in the Pentagon, which is not per- 
formed by the General Services Administration guards. 

Colonel Etver. If I am correct on that, sir, that is simply on a mat- 
ter of detail of troops from Bolling Field brought in for that specific 
purpose, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. My comment was that I was quite sure I had seen 
some down there. 

Mr. Catrerton. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was pointing out that here, again, when it comes 
to the matter of security, there is another element of cost. 


is “Guard services.” 
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Colonel Etver. That is correct. 
Mr. Scrivner. All in addition to the rather extensive Air Police 
Force. 
FIELD EXTENSION OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


On page 181 you have “Field extension office activities,” $14,863,000. 
What are the field extension offices and what do they do? 

Colonel Ever. Sir, may I refer to my statement ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Exver. On page 1, the third paragraph, and the first para- 
graph on page 2, are a brief summation of the field extension offices. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD EXTENSION OFFICK REQUEST 
Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, the greater item is civilian personnel. 


We will insert in the record at this point the table on page 181. 
(The information is as follows:) 


1. Civilian personal services__....._._-~-- . _e ; _ $11, 986, 000 
2. Travel and transportation___.....- ~~ shinai a : 2, 524, 000 
3. Other operating expenses a Sone 2 353, 000 

Total et - ? 14, 863, 000 


WELFARE 


Mr. Scrivner. As we have gone through this I have been looking to 
see the item set aside for welfare. I have not found that. Does that 
come later ? 

Colonel Etver. Welfare, sir, is normally taken care of by the bases 
which support the headquarters. There is no requirement as such for 
a separate welfare.program in the headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your second paragraph says: 

The Headquarters, United States Air Force, is responsible for plans, policies, 
and procedures necessary for the control of the Air Force. Its activities inelude 
operations, training, administration, logistical support, and welfare. 

Colonel Exver. The plans and policies—we are making. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there are no funds requested in this? 

Colonel Etver. That is correct; in this project. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we come to subitem 1 under (4) which discusses 
in detail the $11,986,000 requested for the field extension offices. On 
the following page you have another table which shows the distribu- 
tion of those civilians. For the record we will insert the language 
found under subhead 1 on page 181, and the table on page 182 of the 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1. Civilian Personal Services___..__---~- s saiceatind ison saan $11, 986, 000 

Provision has been made in this estimate for the pay of 2,562 civilian man-years, 
at an average annual salary of $4,678, to be utilized in administrative and tech- 
nical capacities in carrying out the respective missions of the field extension 
offices. The expansion of activities at existing installations and the activation of 
additional installations during fiscal year 1954 will result in an increase in such 
functions as audits, inspections, and investigations, therefore, provision has been 
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made in this estimate for increased civilian personnel in five of the field extension 
offices which have responsibility for performing such services Air Force-wide. 
Even though the overall expansion of the Air Force will result in some increased 
workload in the majority of the other 11 field extension offices, it is anticipated 
that the additional workload will be accomplished with the same number or with 
slight reductions in civilian personnel during fiscal year 1954. Following is a 
schedule of the civilian personal service estimates as computed for each of the 
field extension offices for fiscal year 1954: 














9 — sia | Civilian | Overall dadk | Personal-ser- 
Field extension offices | man-years age salary \vice estimates 
Autitor General.--_. sidticialpoiatkinecateicnd -----| 636 $4, 854 $3, 087, 000 
Director of Military Personnel..-------- aang clit cd | 45 | 3, 953 178, 000 
Director of Civilian Personnel__..................-- his diel 75 5, 732 430, 000 
Air Targets Division._............ inne ‘ ina 324 5, 456 | 1, 768, 000 
Director of Transportation -- wong ndimmmonent | 3 4, 056 12, 000 
1002d Inspector General Squadron. ................---. _— 200 4, 009 802, 000 
1005th Inspector General were te tanita Galante 719 | 4, 000 2, 876, 000 
Director of Installations___. cei s deadbdbbe i 113 6, 205 1, 
Air Adjutant General iret sathicasbicepnieliloeseiiatass ; 2 | 5, 787 12, 000 
1009th Special Weapons Squ: Mh ncttndhoncaanecall a ceat 79 4, 800 379, 000 
Statistical Procedures ___- ain ol 15 | 6, 100 92, 000 
Air Technical Intelligence Center sean Sovawae's 341 4, 664 1, 590, 000 
Operations Analysis a belenaait Sen 6 7, 720 46, 000 
Assistant for Ground Ss afety widen A 4 3, 161 13, 000 
Area Research : anak : ina 
EE SI... atieno casneneunsscbasaneabenadeece Tes Es 
Total  saacemevioaiidtaie ; oat 2, 562 4, 678 11, 986, 000 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed “Travel and transportation,” 
which is subitem 2, $2,524,000. It is not necessary to go into that again. 


AIR TARGETS DIVISION 


Mr. Hruska. Before we leave page 182, what is the Air Targets 
Division, for which you have estimated $1,768,000? What does that 
cover ? 

Colonel Eiver. The detail of the Air Targets Division is, I believe, 
sir, classified. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INSPECTOR GENERAL SQUADRONS 


Mr. Scrivner. While we are discussing that table, I note that the 
1002d Inspector General Squadron requests only $802,000, and the 
1105th Inspector General Squadron asks for $2,876,000. Why is 
there such a large variation between the two? 

Colonel Etver. Colonel Gilman, are you familiar with the details 
of the organization ? 

Colonel Gruman. The 10024 Inspector General Squadron is respon- 
sible for aircraft accident-prevention programs. The 1005th Squad- 
ron is the Office of Special Investigations. They have to investigate 
subversives, disaffectives, and security clearances for all Air Force 
personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 








OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us down to “Other operating expenses,” 
the detailed explanation of which is found on page 184. We will 
insert in the record the language there contained, together with the 
table on that page. 

(The information is as follows :) 


3. OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES, $353,000 


Provision has been made in this estimate for contractual services and operat- 
jing supplies and equipment peculiar to the operations of the individual offices. 
The fund request for these expenses has been based upon fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 experience. Sixty-five percent of the fund request for the above type of 
expenses is to provide for the procurement of photographic supplies and equip- 
went that are not stocked by the Air Force and are required for technical- 
intelligence purposes. 

Funds are also requested herein for the employers’ contributions required as a 
result of the enactment of the Social Security Act Amendment of 1950 (Public 
Law 734, 2d sess., 81st Cong.). The following tabulation reflects an itemization 
of the funds requested for fiscal year 1954: 





Communi-| Contrac- Supplies Total 

cations tual and equip- coiimeen > 

andrentals| services ment oe 
FE a eee ‘ 0 $4, 000 0 $4, 000 
(6) Director of Civilian Personnel $15, 000 0 0 15, 000 
(c) Air Targets Division : 0 3, 000 $5, 000 8, 000 
(d) Director of Transportation - c ‘ 2, 000 0} 0 2, 000 
(e) 1002d Inspector General Squadron__-.---.-.-- dank 30, 000 0 | 0 30, 000 
Cy ee ae I nt. .roennchangmeuancnne | 18, 000 0 0 18, 000 
(g) 1009th Special Weapons Squadron.._._......_.--- 20, 000 | 1, 000 10, 000 31, 000 
(h) Air Technical Intelligence Center --......- | 2, 000 | 2, 000 175, 000 179, 000 
Ur RI CN sak el ata niin es cnmmerdiinne | 1,000 | 0 1, 000 2, 000 
Total, operating services, supplies and en 88, 000 10, 000 191, 000 | 289, 000 
Employers’ contributions, social security........ ‘ 64, 000 
Total PS ‘ - | 353, 000 


MAJOR AIR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to C, which is “Major air command 
headquarters activities,” $: 56,725,000. 

We will insert the statement and table on page 185. 

(The information is as follows:) 


C. Masor Arn COMMAND HEADQUARTERS ACTIVITIES, $56,725,000 


The funds requested are to provide for the administration and operation of 
15 major air commands at headquarters level and include expenses incidental 
to major air command planning, administration, direction, control, and super- 
vision of our tactical, strategic, defense, and support activities on a worldwide 
basis. The support activities include such functions as air transport, logistics, 
and training which are vital to the overall operation of the Air Force. The 
expenses for which provision has been made in this estimate are: 


5. Gietiies: pemponel werwienes cst es ee A... --- $46, 052, 000 
Be Sa IO Ee Se en hts dtiieciwentinw menses 5, 572, 000 
8. Communications, supplies, and equipment__..._.._.....--------- 1, 104, 000 
| I tl ie lil ad dient rasionerlcitieaegh Genny dilerreinp ies 2, 193, 000 
a I TN arsenite engendered epee pene igen ams 1, 804, 000 





Salsas iwnin io aad a eerecn a dela egghead StdentEs ..... 56,725, 000 
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CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sortvner. On page 185, subitem 1, is “Civilian personal serv- 
ices,” $46 million. Just exactly where are these civilian services to be 
performed, as distinguished from the services we were talking about 
in the preceding section ¢ 

Colonel Evver. In the preceding section, sir, we discussed the civil- 
ian personnel who are in the field extension activity. 

Mr. Scrrvner. All right. 

Colonel Etver. Those are people who are in a sense traveling men 
who go from place to place. The people we are discussing now are 
people actually employed in each of the individual headquarters, as 
set forth on page 186. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert the table on page 186, 
which sets out the places and numbers and average salaries. 

(The information is as follows:) 





, Civilian Overall Personal 

air i iquarters man-years average service 

, ilaries estimates 
Air } e Center 2, 934 $3, 415 $10, 006, 000 
Air For Securit i 477 3, $27 1,825, 000 
Air } dl | Com j 454 4, 857 2, 205, 000 
Nort? ir Cor 1 3, 547 479, 000 
Ce 1AirC i AR 4, 025 1, 088, 00D 
A Ma ie] Command 4.114 4, 593 18, 896, 000 
Air Training Command 126 $211 1, 373, 000 
Military Air Trar t Service 7é 41, 540 1, 707, 000 
Air Uni ty 10¢ 4, 233 449. 000 
Strate Air Command 395 4. 670 1, 845, 000 
Alaskan Air Command 136 5, 238 712, 090 
Far I t A of 208 5, 240 1, 890, 000 
lactic Air ¢ 229 4,415 380), OND 
Air Tyefer Command 251 4, 610 1, 157, 090 
United Stat Air I uro] 62° 3, O75 2, 290, 090 


Total 11, O11 4, 182 46, 052, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. These salaries see m to run from $3,415 up to $5,240; 
although the two top groups, $5,238 and $5,240, are outside of the 
United States. Is that the reason me that? 

Colonel Exrver. Yes, sir. In that regard, sir, I might mention, in 
substantiation of my earlier statement, about the reason for the high 
average salaries at headqu arters, that you will notice in the Air Force 
Finance Center, where the employe es are by and large almost entirely 
the clerical-type help, the rate is quite low. There is not a predomi- 
nance of professionals in that type of operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you account for the $3,675 in the Europea 
Command? Is that because there are so many indigenous bate tac 
there? 

Colonel Exver. Yes, siz 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Then again we come to the item of “Travel and 
transportation,” under this program, which covers, I would assume, 
these various headquarters listed on _ ize 186. 

Colonel Eiver. That is correct, 
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Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of further information, the breakdown 
of purposes on page 187 will be inserted at this point in the record. 
In addition thereto, we will insert the language on page 188 of the 
justifications, which shows the information relative to the length of 
the trips, the per diem, how used, and the average cost, plus the mathe 
matical computation at the bottom of the page, showing how the 
fioure of $5,572,000 is arrived at. 

(The information is as follows :) 


(a) Insure standardization of policies and procedures at the various installa- 
tions and activities under their jurisdiction. 

(b) Provide guidance and indoctrination in the implementation of approved 
programs and the development of program procedures, 

(c) Assist in the implementation and development of supply procedures. 

(d@) Provide technical assistance regarding engineering acceptance and 
provisioning. 

(e) Provide technical assistance as it pertains to modification and improve 
ment of equipment. 

(f). Provide technical guidance regarding engineering, design construction, 
management inspection, and preservation of real property and utility services 

(7) Determine the adequacy and effectiveness of established supply and 
maintenance procedures and facilities. 

(h) Provide guidance on the maintenance and operations of communications 
equipment and to test electronics equipment in the field. 

(4) Inspect buildings, airstrips, and facilities of the various installations and 
activities to determine the adequacy thereof. 

(7) Supervise military justice and military affairs matters. 

(k) Study and evaluate new weapons, armaments, and techniques. 

(1) Gather intelligence data. 

(m) Provide technical assistance on training matters. 

A study was made of records maintained on travel requirements during fiscal 
year 1952 from which hase factors relative to such fund requirements were de- 
veloped. These factors are: 

(a) The duration of each trip averaves 6.65 days. 

(b) The cost for authorized per diem allowances to the traveler averages 
$7.06 per day 

(ce) Of the total trips 55.17 percent of the travelers will use Government 
transportation and 44.83 percent will use commercial conveyances, 

(ad) The transportation cost averages $97.33 per commercial trip. 

The following table sets forth the summarization of the fund request for fiscal 
year 1954: 

Per diem allowances for 57.975 trips X 6.65 days per trip equals 


385,660 days at $7.66 per day $2, 954, 000 

Transportation costs for 25,991 commercial trips (57,975 total trips 
xX 44.83 percent). at $97.33 per trip 2. 530, 000 
Transportation of supplies, materials, and household effects 88, 000 
Total ; 5, 572. 000 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is $1,104,000 for “Communications, 
supplies, and equipment,” which is a repetition of the activities related 
under other programs. The table on page 190 shows a distribution of 
this sum among the various commands. 


EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


The next item is “Equipment rentals,” $2,193,000. To show the type 
and the distribution we will include the language found at the bottom 
of page 190 and the table on page 191 in the justifications in the record 
at this point. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


The following schedule reflects the funds requested for the major air commands 
during fiscal year 1954: 


Communica- | Supplies onal 


Major air commands tions equipment Tetalrequest 

hn etnias Seon behale opal iasom 

Air Force Finance Center : $68, 000 | $114, 000 $182, 000 
Air Research and Development Command 109, 000 | 0 109, 000 
Northeast Air Command aa 0 1, 000 1, 000 
Continental Air Command rs sishtel 66, 000 1,000 67,000 
Air Materiel Command aia 255, 000 | 173, 000 428, 000 
Air Training Command. et 55, 000 10, 000 65, 000 
Military Air Transport Service 22, 000 | 1,000 23, 000 
Air University d 5, 000 | 0 5, 000 
Strategic Air Command | 117, 000 0 17, 000 
Far East Air Force ! 0 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Tactical Air Command . bod 56, 000 | 0 56, 000 
Air Defense Command 41, 000 0 41,000 
United States Air Force, Europe A 8, 000 0 8, 000 
Total ——- 802,000! 302, 000 | 1, 104, 000 


EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


The funds included in this estimate are to cover the rental and related costs 
of electrical accounting machines required by the major air commands at head- 
quarters level. This equipment is required for the accumulation and compila- 
tion of statistical data required in connection with personnel, supply and fund 
accounting, mechanized computation of tables of organization and tables of 
allowance equipment requirements, mechanized computation of budget estimates 
for certain consumption-type items of supply and for statistical studies for 
programing purposes. This estimate has been based upon the equipment on 
hand and the key-punch contracts required during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 to 
meet peak-load requirements. There is summarized below the fiscal year 1954 
fund request for each of the command headquarters: 


Bee as VIN ae ara hen eee $462, 000 
I cece 160, 000 
Air Research and Development Command____._--_-------_-_-_----. 87, 000 
ce dil” ileal ll eed ex di a ee 55, 000 
Ce aidinigleicaaimataninieaiem aide 70, 000 
Re ee RN i a se ida eine dee cemndhecnielnctamtetbhts 820, 000 
Bi TN inci a a a all ll ens itn teint 38, 000 
Military Air Transport Service_______--- Fe 81, 000 
Ce i lc aa 85, 000 
Ne CII > bo antl sade. cvad dosdonanntdide meine aati ttiegss Cale nin Re 67, 000 
Sauna < eee * CUI eo tae ah bdiensnabenstunicie aaelienan 31, 000 
re eee UN SN Nt a eae icin ign acm amidase ata eaten 60, 000 
I i ee 42, 000 
re ne  echaaanniea emo maaaeaain 60, 000 
Cresta Siete Ale eres, mates: oe ee 75, 000 

OIE sc scacsssittnanis deh cuciillpsaacsitaahaisictastpanahiaein icine IN ce Ny, 2, 193, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. As we note from that table, the two major users are 
the Air Force Finance Center, which is understandable, and the Air 
Materiel Command, which, again, is understandable, in view of the 
type of operations they carry on. 


OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES 


That brings us down to “Other operating expenses.” Do you not 
have any more information about the other operating expenses? 

Colonel Exver. The text underneath that describes what those spe- 
cific items are, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But there is no way we have of understanding it. 
I have not had an opportunity to total all those up. 

Colonel Etver. These totals should add up. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. We will insert the language at the bot- 
tom of page 191 in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES, $1,804,000 


Provision has been made in this estimate for the Air Force share of the cost 
of the Armed Services Petroleum Agency in the amount of $127,000; the Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency in the amount of $666,000; miscellaneous 
technical and administrative services obtained on a contractual basis through or 
furnished by the Japanese Government in the amount of $123,000; management- 
engineering services including planning and coordinating management programs, 
devising methods of adequate management controls, and evolving programs to 
improve utilization of personnel, materiel and facilities, at a cost of $500,000; 
and other miscellaneous service contracts required in connection with major air 
command activities at a cost of $138,000. Funds in the amount of $250,000 are 
also included herein for the Air Force contributions required by the Social 
Security Act Amendment of 1950 (Public Law 734, 2d sess., 81st Cong. 


CoMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SyYsTeMsS 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to “Commercial communications 
systems,” $35,073,000. 

General Asensto. Our witness for project 482 is Lt. Col. Joseph E. 
Hannah, of the Directorate of Communications. Colonel Hannah has 
a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hannan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the fund request for commercial communications systems is to provide 
for leased telephone, telephoto, and teletype circuit and network serv- 
ice for United States Air Force units and installations now in being 
and those to be activated during fiscal year 1954. Communications 
services to be obtained by the Air Force from commercial sources 
include the circuit requirements of the Air Defense Command for the 
operation of the Air Defense Radar System and Ground Observer 
Cie in the United States; the Strategic Air Command communica- 
tions network in the United States; the worldwide teletype and 
facsimile network requirements of the Air Weather Service to permit 
all weather operations; the Air Force military flight service opera- 
tional fick weds for the safe movement and flight monitoring of all 
military aircraft; the Air Force Security Service network for the 
transmission of intelligence data; and the United States Air Force 
communications network for the command control of the Air Force 
units wherever deployed. 

The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from 
commercial communications companies in the United States is based 
upon either tariff rates authorized by the Federal Communications 
Commission or computed by established planning factors. Planning 
factors are derived by averaging the cost of an existing network per 
each installation served. This average cost is then applied to the 
projected installations in accordance with the quarterly phasing con- 
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tained in the Air Force program. Overseas costs are based upon the 
rates established by the foreign countries concerned computed at the 
current dollar exchange rates. All overseas requirements were com- 
puted by individual cireuit listings. 

The purpose of each United States Air Force communications net- 
work is as follows: 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


(1) The Strategic Air Command communications network provides 
telephone, telephoto, and teletype facilities which are required for 
Strategic Air Command global control of aircraft. This network is 
a medium for the expeditious transmission of command control traffic. 
The mission of the Strategic Air Command is global in nature and 
requires the rapid dispatching of aircraft to any and all parts of the 
world. Because of the high speed, long-range characteristics of the 
aircraft employed, extremely rapid and complete communications 
facilities are essential. Direct communications to each single air- 
craft, or flight of aircraft, is necessary for the exercise of economy 
of force and for positive coverage of potential targets. A tactical 
requirement exists for the transmission of messages concerning pos- 
sible changes of targets, changes in original destination, recall, or 
additional vital information to those aircraft which have already 
become airborne. Strategic Air Command communications are based 
upon these requirements, as well as upon the establishment of a com- 
munications system to provide close-knit command and operational 
control at far-flung bases at many strategic points in the overseas 
theaters and in the Zone of the Interior. 


WEATHER TELETYPE AND FACSIMILE MAP SERVICE NETWORKS 


(2) The United States Air Force weather teletype and facsimile 
map service networks are required for the collection and dissemination 
of weather data for the safe movement of military aircraft along mili- 
tary air routes and at flight destination and for combat aircraft to and 
from potential targets. This service is used by the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Air Reserves, and Air National Guard. To 
attain an all-weather Air Force, it is of utmost importance that all 
facilities necessary for the preparation, analysis, evaluation, inter- 
exchange, and transmission of weather data around the world be pro- 
vided. To accomplish this a complete system of communications sta- 
tions for intercepting, collecting, collating, and disseminating mete- 
orological information and data is imperative. Weather communica- 
tions circuits and networks are provided for this purpose. Every 
Air Force base where flying is conducted is in some manner connected 
to a weather circuit so that it can have a necessary coverage of weather 
information. The requirement for a weather facsimile network is 
based upon the need of the Air Force to know weather conditions that 
will prevail over vast areas of the world. Weather information is 
transmitted to various central weather stations where this information 
is compiled and transferred to pictorial representations called weather 
charts. These weather charts permit the visualization of weather 
conditions over great areas of the earth and are the only known expe- 
ditious and efficient manner of presenting the vast amount of detailed 
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information required to forecast weather conditions. Distribution 
is then made to all weather stations by means of the facsimile network. 


FLIGHT SERVICE NETWORK 


(3) The Air Force Military flight service network is required for 
the safe movement and flight monitoring of all military aircraft. 
This is a completely unified and integrated system for the military 
and is used by Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air Reserves, and 
Air National Guard and is operated and funded by the United States 
Air Force. This network consists of a network of leased interphone 
and teletype circuits connecting approved using agencies to the mili- 
tary flight service communications centers. Some of the functions 
performed in the flight service centers are: monitoring military flights 
from point of origin to destinations; receive and maintain notifica- 
tion of en route flight plans changes of military aircraft on point-to- 
point flights; attempt to locate overdue aire raft by a communications 
search and notify air rescue services and other interested agencies 
concerning overdue aircraft giving them all available information 
when a communications search proves unsuccessful; maintain in a 
current and readily acceptable manner complete information con- 
cering radio aids, size and condition of landing fields, availability of 
servicing facilities and all other conditions which might affect the 
safety and efficiency of military flying; notifying the air defense 
control centers of military aircraft movement within specified areas 
at and during such times as requesed by the air defense agencies. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE COMMAND COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


(4) The United States Air Force Command communications network 
provides a completely interconnected communications service between 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, and the major air commands. 
Inasmuch as the United States Air Force communications network is a 
worldwide, integrated system, it is capable of furnishing the neces- 
sary command communications between Air Force bases throughout 
the world. This network provides the facilities for the transmission 
of logistical, statistical, administrative and a large percent of the 
operational teletype message traflic. The network consists of leased 
commercial radio circuits, leased land-line circuits, leased teletype 
switching equipme nt, Air Force owned and oper: ated teletype eqi lilp- 
ment and radio facilities, and such Army and Navy radio and wire 
cireuits that are allocated for Air Force use. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEMS 


(5) The United States Air Force aircraft control and warning sys- 
tem includes the aircraft control and warning networks and the com- 
munications requirements of the Ground Observer Corps program. 
The aircraft control and warning networks are required to integrate 
the air defense of this country and its forces wherever deployed. The 
air defense system in the U nited States extends beyond the Zone of 
Interior borders resulting in a completely integrated air defense 
system. The permanent radar net provides high altitude coverage 
but even with the present type radar there are certain limitations such 
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as general terrain features and the fact that radar waves do not 
follow the earth’s surface. These limitations result in blind s 
near the earth’s surface in which present radar is ineffective. The 
warning system must provide maximum possible warning time and 
equally important, must be constituted in depth in order to provide 
continuous surveilllance as an enemy raid progresses. Also the sys- 
tem must be able to sense the complete curtain of space from the 
ground to the uppermost possible operating limits of the attacker. 
The only present means of obtaining the low altitude surveillance 
necessary is through ground observation by radar’s counterpart in 
the warning system, the Ground Observer Cor ps. The Air Force has 
organized and operates the Ground Observer Corps pursuant to exist- 
ing Joint Chiefs of Staff and Department of Defense directives. On 
July 14, 1952, a material portion of the corps was placed on 24-hour 
operation. This action is in accordance with phase of plans for using 
the corps to provide the low altitude detection necessary to the air 
defense of the United States. The ground observers pass their infor- 
mation to filter centers which in turn are connected, as an integral 
part, to the aircraft control and warning network. 


CAA COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


(6) Civil Aeronautics Administration communications services are 
required to obtain weather and flight-control information not provided 
over networks operated by the Air Force. These services are obtained 
on a reimbursable basis, thus eliminating the need for the establish- 
ment of similar Air Force facilities to obtain this information. 


SECURITY SERVICE NETWORK 


(7) The United States Air Force security service network is re- 
quired for the expeditious handling of classified intelligence data. In 
addition thereto, a proportionate share of the communications facili- 
ties required by the National Security Agency is provided by the Air 
Force and included in this budget area 


CONTROL OF ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION 


(8) Included in this budget request is the amount $335,000 for the 
project known as control of electromagnetic radiation. This opera- 
tion is designed to render commercial broadcast facilities as useless 
nav igational aids to the enemy. The Department of the Air Force 
was design: ated as the agency for financing the sequential control and 
program | lines required in connection with ‘the program for the control 
of electromagnetic radiations. Implementation of these programed 
communications networks is fully coordinated with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission which was made responsible by Executive 
Order 10312, dated December 10, 1951, for preparing and putting into 
effect this emergency control program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for your statement, Colonel. This, of 
course, is quite a large telephone, telegraph, and teletype bill. I note 
that in your justifications, on page 193, you have shown the way the 
funds are distributed throughout the various activities. 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir. 
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The tabulation below reflects the fund request contained herein for each of the 
networks and systems involved: 
Fiscal year 1954 


Strategic Air Command communications network__......__._________ $2, 349, 000 
USAF weather teletype network. ~..-._..--_____- ie 1, 500, 000 
USAF weather facsimile map service network __.________---_ 1, 026, 000 
USAF military flight service network______ al um —~wenseest oe ee OOO 
USAF communications network__-_-—- ee len eke abe eieaawneanen Gai 
USAF aircraft control and warning system_______- cin'sbwiteninmans ht, Geer 
Ce Cat eeins eet 28 i ed 279, 000 
USAF security service communications system_—-_.___--____-_ . 2,816, 000 
Control of electromagnetic radiations_ seen nada 335, 000 

Ig ik cena ot ele ae Ee eyes oa ty Peete : 35, 073, 000 


This fund request is based upon the approved tariff rates which inciude allow 
ances for circuit mileage, installation charges, and monthly recurring associated 
equipment costs authorized the commercial communications companies by the 
Federal Communications Commission. Expansion of the networks and systems, 
both within the Zone of Interior and overseas areas, is related to the time phas- 
ing of the new bases which are scheduled for activation or expe nsion during fiscal 
year 1954. The principal areas of increase in this estimate, as compared with 
fiscal year 1953, are in the Strategic Air Command communications network, 
United States Air Force communications network, the aircraft control and warn- 
ing communications system, and the United States security service communica 
tions system. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND NETWORK 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, give us a little more information if you will, 
please, about the need for these funds for the “Strategic Air Com- 
mand” and the program envisioned there. 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir. The funds requested will provide for 
the continuation and augmentation of the existing network with 
expansion geared to the phasing in of additional installations as set 
forth in the base development program. This network, as provided 
for herein, includes a telephone, teletype, and telephoto network all 
of which are essential for the proper control over strategic activities 
on a worldwide basis. The fund request for this network was de- 
veloped on the basis of a circuit-by-circuit computation, with careful 
consideration being given to the phasing in of new bases and with the 
hours of operation of each circuit or facility being limited to the min- 
imum number of hours required to satisfy the operational needs of the 
Strategic Air Command. 


WEATHER TELETYPE 


Mr. Scrivner. Give us in a general way a little more detailed in- 
formation about the “USAF weather teletype, weather facsimile map 
and flight service networks.” 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir. The funds requested for these net- 
works will provide for the transmission of data that is essential for 
the safe movement of all military aircraft, within the Zone of Interior 
and overseas. Allowance has been made for some expansion in the 
weather network which is directly related to the base development 
program. The fund requirement for these networks within the Zone 
of Interior has been developed on the basis of costs per installation- 
month experienced on circuits and facilities in operation. This expe- 
rienced cost factor has been applied to the number of installations ex- 
pected to be in operation for each month within fiscal year 1954. The 
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fund request for these networks in oversea areas was computed on the 
basis of a circuit-by-circuit listing of requirements for installations 
expected to be in operation during fiscal year 1954 with each circuit be- 
ing priced at the rates established by the foreign countries concerned. 


USAF COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the larger items is the United States “Air 
Force communications network.” Is this the one within the Zone 
of Interior? 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir; it is within the Zone of Interior and 
overseas, also. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a little more information relating to this 
network. 

Colonel Hannan. The funds requested for this network within 
the Zone of Interior is also based upon an installation-month cost fac- 
tor which reflects experience gained from a number of years of operat- 
ing this network. As inthee case of the weather and flight service net- 
works, the experienced cost factor for the United States Air Force 
communications network within the Zone of Interior has been applied 
on a monthly basis to the number of bases expected to be in operation 
for each month of the fiscal year 1954. The fund requirement for the 
oversea portion of this network was also developed on the basis of 

stablishing the circuit and facility requirements for each installation 
( oper: iting during fiscal year 1954 with each circuit being individually 
priced at the rates established by the foreign countries concerned. 

Mr. Hruska. Let me ask you: Is that the network the Air Force 
yperates on its own? 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that under lease, or is that operated by the Strategic 
\ir Command itself ? 

( olone! " innau. The funds requested here are for leased circuits 
operated by the Air Force. These funds are considered separately 
from the Str ategic Air Command communications network appearing 
umn oie item 1 on page 193 

(reneral Asensio. That isa pers of this request. 

Mr. Scrivner. Part of _ $35 million ¢ 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, s 

General Asensio. Yes, de r; a part of the $35 million here. 

Mr. Hruska. Item 1 on page 193 covers the Strategic Air Command 
network ? 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. “irs ska. That is the = asing end of it? 

Colonel! Hannan. Yes, s 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. The largest item which we are discussing here—as a 
natter of fact, it is a little better than half of the: entire program 
presented—is the “Aircraft control and warning system.” In view of 
the size of that request, ¢ ‘olonel, I feel that we should have a little more 
detailed information than that which is contained in your general 


tatement. 
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Colonel Hannan. Approximately 50 percent of the funds requested 
n this budget project are required to provide the Air Defense Com- 
mand with leased communications services to interconnect all elements 
of the aircraft control and warning system which is vital for the 
defense of this Nation in the event of enemy attack. 
The funds requested will provide for the continuation and expan- 
ion of this system as indicated in the following tabulation which 
reflects the breakdown of the funds requested for the aircraft control 
and warning system for fiscal year 1954: 
Fiscal year 1954 
Ground Observer Corps program ieukidews ; wally $8, bin 000 
Aircraft control and warning network emia sa é 6, , 000 


Extension of the air defense system into Canada : oe : id 000 


Total, aircraft control and warning system_____.__-______~ 16, 953, 000 


Over 50 percent of the amount requested for this system is required 
for communications services in connection with the operation of the 
Ground Observer Corps, an organization of civilian volunteers, which 
has been organized and is operated by the Air Force pursuant to exist- 
ing Joint Chiefs of Staff and Department of Defense instructions. On 
July 14, 1952, a material portion of the corps was placed on a 24-hour 
operation, known as “Operation Skywatch,” to provide capability for 
low-altitude detection of hostile aircraft. Where economically and 
operationally feasible the multipoint nets or private line system will 
be utilized. This system provides for open circuits linking a filter 
center with an average of from 9 to 16 observation posts located in the 
filter-center area. Experience has shown that this method of provid- 
ing the observation posts with communications services is, in some 
cases, more economical than the toll-call method. In certain areas 
where fewer calls are generated, the toll-call method of operation will 
be utilized. The requirements for the Ground Observer Corps are 
based upon actual experience gained through test exercises of the corps 
as well as actual operation of some of the posts for a limited period of 
time. 

The funds requested for the aircraft control and warning network 
are to provide for the continuation of leased communications facilities 
of aircraft control and warning installations in operation as of the end 
of fiscal year 1953 and to provide similar services for additional sites 
required in Sonnection with the base-development program and the 
overall expansion of the Air Force in fiscal year 1954. The balance of 
the funds requested for the aircraft control and warning system is to 
provide for the Air Force share of expense for leased communications 
services required in connection with the extension of the air defense 
system into Canada. The circuit-by-circuit method of computation 
was the basis used in the development of the fund request for the air- 
craft control and warning network and the plan for extension of the 
air defense system into Canada. 


SECURITY SERVICE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrtvner. Another one of the larger items is the “Security serv- 
ice communications system.” Could you give us a little more infor- 
mation about that? 


31395—53——_53 
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Colonel Hannan. The funds requested for this system will pro- 
vide for the expeditious handling of classified perishable intelligence 
data necessary in the planning of United States forces. The opera- 
tion of this network is fully coordinated with the other military de- 
partments and the Armed Forces Security Agency. The greater por- 
tion of the increased cost in fiscal year 1954, as compared to fiscal year 
1953, is related to the expanded program of the Armed Forces Security 
Agency. Provision is also made herein for a full-year operation of the 
new facilities leased during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. There is another item which may not be new to other 
members, but it is tome. That is “Control of electromagnetic radia- 
tions.” Give us a description of that if you will, please, ‘Colonel. 

Colonel Hannan. The purpose of the control of electromagnetic 
radiations plan is to minimize the degree to which emissions “from 
radio transmitters in the United States can be used as navigational 
aids by enemy aircraft. The Department of the Air Force is respon- 
sible for budgeting for this plan and the Federal Communications 
Commission is responsible by Executive Order 10312, dated December 
10, 1951, for planning, coordinating, and implementing this plan. It 
is possible for enemy aircraft to receive transmitted signals from one 
of the many radio broadcast stations in the United States and “home- 
in” on that transmission to the location of the transmitter. In the 
case of some of our major broadcasting stations this could prove dis- 
astrous for the surrounding community. The plan for the control 
of electromagnetic radiations is designed to prevent such disasters. 
The plan as developed is divided into two parts: One part of the plan 
provides for rendering inoperative all radio stations (broadcast and 
other) which fall within a certain category. This category is deter- 
mined by the geographical location, transmitting power, use, and so 
forth. The second part of the plan provides for continuing the opera- 
tion of certain stations, but utilizing these stations as a part of a 
deception plan. The detailed implementation of the control of elec- 
tromagnetic radiations will provide a specific course of action for each 
station subject to the plan. This plan has been coordinated with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration since that Agency has respon- 
sibility for the program activities of the plan for control of electro- 
magnetic radiations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Inpustry Securtry Epucatrion ProGgram 


Mr. Scrivner. We probably should have directed this question to 
project 481, but I have a letter from one of the Members-of the House 
which discloses what business men think is a terrific waste of Air 
Force money. After having read the letter from this businessman and 
having been verbally given a description of some of the material which 
was sent out without charge and in many instances without request, I 
am inelined to believe that here is a place where the Air Force can 
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save quite a bit of money, which I am quite sure will not interfere in 
any way with the combat strength of the Air Force. It relates to wall 
posters and folders and whatnot which are being furnished in this in- 
stance to the northeastern air procurement district of the Air Materiel 
Command in Boston. I assume that is a practice followed throughout 
the various procurement districts. 

At this time I will turn the letter over to General Asensio and ask 
that we be given a statement relative thereto for the use of the com- 
mittee. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(Information submitted to committee as follows:) 


A private individual firm or corporation which enters into a contract to engage 
in work for the Department of the Air Force is responsible, in matters within 
his or its control, for the safeguarding of all classified matter received or devel- 
oped in connection therewith. Contractors are also responsible that all classi- 
fied projects alloted to subcontractors or agents are fully protected by a security 
agreement. 

Air Force representatives are charged with responsibility for initiating proced- 
ures to insure the safeguarding of classified matter in the hands of contractors 
and subcontractors, or in the process of manufacture in their plants. Air Force 
representatives are also responsible for advising contractors as to their respon- 
sibilities and the practical measures to be taken to safeguard classified matter. 

Although the dissemination of regulations and statutes dealing with classified 
material establish minimum security requirements, effective security is achieved 
only thruogh an intensive program of education and indoctrination. In this 
connection it has been demonstrated that the most effective method of presenting 
a subject matter is by means of visual aid. In view of the fact that both the 
Army and Navy have contracts with many of the concerns with which the Air 
Force does business and have similar responsibilities with respect to safeguarding 
material, it is essential that the security program be a coordinated effort of the 
3 services, thus avoiding duplication of effort within the Military Establishment. 

In recognition of the basic tenets stated above, the industrial security educa- 
tion program was established by the Department of Defense. The Chairman of 
the Munition’s Board was charged with responsibility for the program, and in 
consultation with representatives of the military departments, prepares appropri- 
ate material for dissemination to the contractors. 

In view of the fact that the costs associated with the establishment of a security 
program by industry would be reflected in the unit cost of the items being pro- 
cured, and since the ultimate responsibility for the safeguarding of military ma- 
terial is vested within the several military departments, it is the opinion of the 
Air Force that the current security program represents the most effective and 
economical utilization of available dollars. 


Arr Arracueé OFrFicrEs 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 483, “Air attaché of- 
fices,” $2,204,000. 

General Asensto. Our witness for this project, Mr. Chairman, is 
Brig. Gen. John B. Ackerman, Deputy Director for Collection and 
Dissemination, Directorate of Intelligence. General Ackerman has 
a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the primary mission of the Air attaché system is to obtain intelligence 
information of strategic and tactical value by overt means, and to 
evaluate and report such information to the Director of Intelligence, 
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United States Air Force. A corollary and important secondary mis- 
sion of the Air attaché is the representation of United States Air Force 
interests in foreign capitals. The disposition of Air Force facilities, 
tactical, strategic, and logistical is, of necessity, global in nature; and 
it is, therefore, a matter of necessity that we not only be kept informed 
of every facet of intelligence information, but also that the Air Force 
interests be represented to foreign governments by officers especially 
selected and trained for this purpose. 

Funds are also requested under this project to provide for the main- 
tenance and operation of the 1142d Special Activities Squadron, Aus- 
tria. This organization is concerned with interrogation of foreign 
personnel arriving in the non-Soviet zones of Austria. 

Funds in the amount of $2,204,000 are requested under this budget 
project to effectuate the program of the Air attaché system in 54 for- 
eign capitals and the 1142d Special Activities Squadron, Austria. 
The funds requested are to provide for the continued operation of the 
52 Air attaché offices and the 1 special activities squadron which were 
in operation as of the end of fiscal year 1952, as well as the full-year 
operation of the 3 offices that became nas ational during fiscal year 
1953, as offset by the expenses for the 1 office that was deactivated 
during the current year. The increase in funds requested for fiscal 
year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is primarily attributable to 2 factors: 
(1) the full-year operation of the 3 additional offices, as offset as a 
result of the deactivation of 1 office during fiscal year 1953, and (2) 
implementation of the policy of leasing quarters for United States 
military personnel assigned to the attaché system. It has been estab- 
lished that leased quarters will be more economical, and result in total 
overall savings to the United States through: (a) a forfeiture of 
rental and station quarters allowances and (b) savings realized 
through reduction in packing and shipping costs of personnel as- 
signed to Air attaché offices. 

The intelligence activities of all nations have been greatly accel- 
erated since 1945. The security of the United States is to a very great 
extent dependent on current and reliable intelligence estimates. Upon 
such estimates the Air Force is able to develop strategy and tactics to 
meet with enemy plans and potentials. The funds requested herein 
are to provide a most important source of intelligence information. 

General Asensto. There are members of the staff here to answer any 
questions the committee may have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. So far as the total appropria- 
tion goes, $2,204,000 is not a large item. For the information of the 
committee, however, I wish you would furnish a list of the places 
where the air attachés are on duty. 

(The information follows :) 


List oF PLACES WHERE Ark ATTACHES ARE ON Duty 


1. Kabul, Afghanistan 11. Havana, Cuba 

2. Buenos Aires, Argentina 12. Prague, Czechoslovakia 
3. Melbourne, Australia 13. Copenhagen, Denmark 
4 1 

5 


3russels, Belgium 4. Cairo, Egypt 


5. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 15. Helsinki, Finland 

6. Rangoon, Burma 16. Paris, France 

7. Ottawa, Canada 17. London, Great Britain 
8. Santiago, Chile 18. Athens, Greece 


9. Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) (China) 19. Guatemala City, Guatemala 
10. Bogota, Colombia 20. Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 





in ie! a 
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List or PLaces WHERE AIR ATTACHES ARE ON Duty—Continued 
21. Budapest, Hungary 39. Warsaw, Poland 
22. New Delhi, India 40. Lisbon, Portugal 
23. Djakarta, Indonesia 41. Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
24. Teheran, Iran 42. Singapore, British Crown Colony 
25. Baghdad, Iraq 43. Madrid, Spain 
26. Dublin, Ireland 44. Stockholm, Sweden 
27. Tel Aviv, Israel 45. Bern, Switzerland 
28. Rome, Italy 46. Damascus, Syria 
29. Tokyo, Japan 47. Bangkok, Thailand 
30. Seoul, Korea 48. Ankara, Turkey 
$1. Tripoli, Libya 49. Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist 
32. Mexico City, Mexico Republics 
33. Tangier, Morocco 50. Pretoria, Union of South Africa 
34. The Hague, Netherlands 51. Montevideo, Uruguay 
35. Oslo, Norway 52. Caracas, Venezuela 
36. Karachi, Pakistan 53. Saigon, Viet-Nam 
37. Lima, Peru 54. Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


37 
38. Manila, Philippines 
CIV{LIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. We should like to have an explanation at this point 
of why we require 373 civilian man-years at a cost of $903,000 in 
connection with this program. What do these civilians do? 

Miss Riees. The civilians are engaged primarily in clerical work. 
They are stenographers for the attachés themselves and they are scat- 
tered, as indicated, in 54 countries. Therefore, we have very few in 
each of the specific locations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it not possible for these air attachés to use the 
clerical force in the various diplomatic missions? If my information 
is correct, we have a rather substantial staff of clerical employees there. 

Miss Rices. In the military category, sir? These are the civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they are civilians. The diplomatic missions 
throughout the world have large staffs of clerical employees. Why 
can the air attachés not make use of them, instead of having their own ~ 
staffs of clerical employees ? 

Miss Riees. Perhaps Colonel McGuire, who is a supporting witness 
and has had actual experience in attaché activities, can give a little 
more detail on that. 

Colonel McGuire. Mr. Chairman, we do have a number of clerical 
employees in this 373 man-years, but it also includes a substantial 
number of custodial-type employees, such as chauffeurs, messengers, 
and janitors. We cannot use the State Department people because 
the attaché offices generate a full workload. Therefore, if we did not 
have our people under our operational control, which is desirable, we 
would have to use full-time people from the diplomatic or other United 
States groups in the foreign capitals. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


SUMMARY OF ITEMS IN REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record the table on 
page 197 of the justifications. 








. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Ce) Clviliem  permpiiil Ger vieee sso aise nn ke SE $903, 000 
(b) Travel and transportation.__._._..______ cleispiak Aika winlieincaniel he iacbete 282, 000 
(0) Compmnammicitis “er Fiei i bse oo kitten onto ke 80, 000 
Fe Sr i cocnteconensomnemnnniiearencnencliioatiall 465, 000 
(ce) Dependents education__ BP Ae ite Jineevitarendth easeatncogennestgjesen ame 65, 000 
(7) Lameieied tim ee a Sl la 17, 000 
(9) Vehicle fuel, oil, and maintenance___.___.__________----_---__-_ 143, 000 
(3) Aigerett fuel aan aebreneiece........ ... bai... 119, 000 
(i) Operating services, supplies, and equipment__.____---_---_------_- 130, 000 

Total ae ee ds cdh eos dic gape ainieeinaae a 2, 204, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this activity, what is the 1953 
request ¢ 

Miss Riees. $2,029,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have explained the reason for the increase. 

Miss Rices. We have one new office coming in, and a full year 
operation of those offices which come in during 1953, plus the imple- 
menation of our policy of leasing quarters and providing them to 
the United States military. 

Mr. Hruska. In connection with that implementation of our policy 
of leasing quarters, that is assigned as a reason for the increase in 
funds, y et you say there will be a savings as a result thereof. Is that 
because in this instance it takes more money to get it started? 

Miss Riecs. In this particular account the saving will not be re- 
flected. It will be reflected in the “Military personnel requirements” 
appropriation. 

Mr. Hruska. Do they know about it? 

Miss Ries. Yes, sir; it has been fully coordinated with the indi- 
vidual handling the military personnel appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, can you earmark this particular 
item in the previous presentation to reflect this savings? 

General AseNnsto. The way that this works, Mr. Scrivner, is that 
we do not earmark it in the appropriation. The provision is made 
for the payment of personnel at prescribed rates of commutation for 
rental, if they do not occupy Government quarters. The funds are 
never paid, however, unless there can be a demonstration to the 
effect that the Government quarters were not occupied. When Gov- 
ernment quarters, as these rented quarters will be termed, are occupied 
those funds are never paid out. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the only way we see it reflected would be per- 
haps—and I underscore the perhaps—in an unexpended category, 
so that we would probably never be able to earmark it? 

General Asensto. Actually, it is a transaction which develops 
through the finance channel. Yes, sir; that is the only place it ‘seated 
be reflected. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when you have come in previously 
on the military personnel, there has been a showing of so many per- 
sonnel and so much for quarters and all of that, without regard to 
this item. 

General Asrensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that actually we should be able, particularly on 
this one, to find that we have so many people for whom it will not 
be necessary to provide that allowance. You have already made the 
request for it once. Here comes a second request. While they will 
have the quarters in lieu of allowance for quarters, it is not reflected. 
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Therefore, it leaves $465,000 kicking around in the Air Force pocket- 
book which might be used for something else. Thereby we have not 
gained the benefit of the proposed reduction here. 

Miss Riecs. Mr. Chairman, may I inject one comment there? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

Miss Rieas. General Asensio, in the comment a few moments ago, 
T intended to stress that it has been fully coordinated with the indi- 
viduals computing the budget requirements for that appropriation. 
Proportionate reductions have been made in the request for military- 
personnel requirements, based on allowances at various levels for each 
type or category. 

Mr. Hruska. Are the allowances eliminated, or is it simply what 
is reflected in the earlier answer, that they will not be paid out until 
they are justified? There should be a differentiation between appro- 
priation and payment. 

General Asensio. We have had a discussion between two budget 
people here which is somewhat at variance. I would like to investi- 
gate the issue, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Hruska. It is a half million dollars. We would not want it 
just floating around. 

Mr. Manon. As an interim proposition we should save the half 
million dollars. 

Mr. Hrusk,. Asan interim proposition that would be very welcome. 

Miss Riees. That item of “Rents and utilities” also includes the 
requirements for office space and utilities for the offices. 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that in our 
request for “Pay and allowances in the military personnel require- 
ments appropriation” we have, as Miss Riggs indicated, made deduc- 
tions for occupation of Government quarters, both officer and enlisted, 
including the particular quarters in this area, so that we do not 
have the funds in hand and they do not have to be returned to the 
Treasury ; and I was mistaken in my original statement. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Next, of course, comes the “Communications and 
travel,” which we have had explained in prior sessions. In connection 
with the discussion on “Rents and utilities” we will insert at this 
point in the record the language found on pages 200 and 201 of the 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


(D) ReENtTs AND Utiities, $465,000 


The funds requested are to provide for the rental of the office, garage, and 
hangar space required in connection with day-to-day operations of the air 
attaché offices. In certain of the foreign countries, in which the offices are 
located, the local custom of requiring substantial advance payments for leases 
covering living quarters has resulted in personal hardship of the assigned per- 
sonnel. To alleviate this situation, in some instances the Air Force leases the 
living quarters and provides them to the assigned personnel as Government 
quarters. Prior to entering into such a lease agreement, however, it is ascer- 
tained that the cost to the Government does not exceed the quarters allowances 
authorized the assigned personnel and subject personnel are disallowed the 
regular quarters allowance to which they would otherwise be entitled. Funds 
are also requested for the purchase of the utilities services which are required in 
connection with the leased space. The funds requested have been based upon 
the actual experience gained through the offices which are currently operating. 
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The following tabulation sets forth the amounts requested for these operating 
expenses: 








RENTS 
CaN Senna a a skh ha alma Meee 5. $137, 000 
Garage and hangars_. ae - ant ss sealed al 8, 000 
Officers* quarters i a a lle aera aiaaaaaiie 126, 000 
So else cere arate anbeeancansimeeniadedn nee 71, 000 
CVE CON aed seid dinette danke wv detente th alata 8, 000 
I I casi el en ene Uk cinch nicest acute aiatinald 350, 000 
UTILITIES 
Heat lien ilies " oie ssiicicaltienis its ctiallaea . $50,000 
Electricity So a ne aa 42, 
Water ei wees Bday in, Lee ie eset 6, 000 
GOR babi sa wi : ’ sh cdien cs as iseead teh 17, 000 
es Cs ance apatite nnenei-etatidadnmnumananein ited Bin 115, 000 
Tote, Teme Ones Bites Soteteavekouecedieanen 465, 000 


DEPENDENTS’ EDUCATION 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to “Dependents’ education,” a 
separate item of $65,000. Why is there a separate request for de- 
pendents’ education here, which we would have assumed would have 
been covered in previous presentations for Air Force-wide education ? 

Miss Rigas. The military personnel are assigned in localities in this 
partcular functional area where schools are not available from our 
regular Air Force installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are carrying on quite a considerable program. 
Other Air Force personnel are in the same situation; namely, they are 
at other places, and there is an item for dependents’ education. 

Miss Riees. In accordance with our Air Force budget structure we 
have each account bear the cost of the operating expenses of that par- 
ticular function. This one is the one which bears the operating costs 
of the air attaché system. 

General Asensto. We did discuss, Mr. Chairman, the question of 
overall averages. This particular area was included in the deter- 
mination of the overall average. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to “Language training,” $17,000, 
which is a comparatively small amount. It would seem that in the 
selection of air attachés particular reeard would be given to selecting 
someone in the Air Force to fill the job who already had the linguistic 
abilty we would anticipate he should have to properly carry out his 
duties. Why do we have a request here for funds to carry on this 
particular program ? 

Miss Riecs. We do select our assignees in accordance with their 
particular qualifications. The funds we are requesting here are to 
provide for some specialized training after they have reached the 
particular point of assignment. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example? 

Miss Riags. To enable them to pick up the dialect of the particular 
location. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example? 
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Miss Riees. As in the case of China, where you have five different 
basic languages. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a very good example right now. 

Colonel McGume. A lot of the languages ” extremely difficult to 
get in any kind of an academic manner, Mr. Chairman. The Arabic 
languages are a fairly good example. We i ave a tutor come in and 
g ive an hour or two to the office force each d: ay in that language, as to 
idiomatic usage of the language and so forth. It does prove to be 
very, very helpful. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not discount the value of it, because it is ever 
so much better if these individuals can converse with the indigenous 
population in their own language and dialects and make it unnecessary 
to converse through an interpreter. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the fact that we are sending them a lot of 
places we perhaps have not anticipated, where you may have some 
person who has an academic course in a certain language, yet that 
would not necessarily be the type of language to enable him to con- 
verse. I have found that to be true some time ago in my own ex- 
perience. While I could read and write and understand some lan- 
guages, when it got to the point of getting down on the street and 
talking to the bus driver, the streetcar operator or the taximan or one 
of the farmers or something, he did not understand the kind of lan- 
guage in which I had been educated. So I can see the advisability 
and practicality of the program. 

The item of “Vehicle fuel, oil, and maintenance,” is self-explana- 
tory. 

AIRCRAFT FUEL AND MAINTENANCE 


The next item is not quite so easily explained or understood, for 
“Aircraft fuel and maintenance,” $119,000. Why is there an addi- 
tional request here for aircraft fuel and maintenance? 

Colonel McGutre. In certain areas where we are located it is not 
possible to secure contract fuel and lubes. We must of necessity pur- 
chase on the local market. In order to pay these bills promptly and 
to keep administration and accounting down to a minimum we in- 
cluded it in the attaché accounts, so that the bills as submitted by the 
local vendors can be promptly settled and not settled at a central 
contract point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course these items we have just been discussing, 
plus the others, do not start to cover all of the expenses incident to 
these air attaché offices. 


AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO ATTACHE OFFICES 


Questions have been raised, and I think quite properly, as to whether 

or i there is one plane or more assigned to each air attaché office. 
Colonel McGuire. There is not an airplane assigned to each air 

attaché office. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many planes do you have assigned to the air 
attaché offices? 

Colonel McGutrr. We had 48 aircraft assigned as of the 14th of 
May. That has since been reduced to 41. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record insert a statement show- 
ing the number of aircraft, the type and the locations; as well as the 
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number of pilots in addition to the air attaché, who we would nor- 
mally assume is himself a pilot; and the number of airmen assigned. 
Colonel McGutre. Right, sir. 
(The information is as follows :) 





el attadh, 


AIRCRAFT AND CREW DATA FOR AIR ATTACHES 


The data contained in the tabulation below are as of June 8, 1953. The num- 
ber of pilots reflected are, in addition to the air attachés who are, as assumed, 
pilots with the exception of the attaché in Tripoli, Libya. The pilots assigned 
to attaché offices where aircraft are not assigned utilize aircraft which are 
assigned to other attaché offices or to air missions or other Air Force activities 
within a nearby vicinity. 

The airmen assigned as aircrew members serve in a dual capacity, i. e., as 
crew members as well as maintenance personnel in providing day-to-day main- 
tenance on the assigned aire raft. 


Number Number 


Number | Typeof aircraft eae of airmen 
Location of aircraft tion to assigned 
the air | 98 ar- 
attaché —s 
Kabul, Afghanistan , 1 | VC-47B 1 3 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 1} VC-47D_. 2 2 
Melbourne, Australia 1 | C-117A.....- 2 | 2 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 1 | VC-47D.. S$ 3 
Rangoon, Burma 1 | VC-47D..-._.- 2 3 
Ottawa, Canada 1 | VB-17G 2) 5 
Do * 1 | VC-47D_. 1 
Santiago, Chile 1} VC-47D.. 2} 2 
Havana, Cuba 1| VCO-+47D 2) 2 
Cairo, Egypt 1 | VC~47D 2 | 3 
London, England 2; VC-47D.. 11 | 5 
Finland _. 1 | VC-47D. 2 2 
Paris, France 2); VC+47D 6 4 
Athens, Greece a 1} VC+47D 3 | 3 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 1 | VC-~47D.. 2 | 3 
New — India 1 | VB-17G 2 4 
Teher Tran 1| VC+47D 1 3 
Baghd 4 Iraq 1 | C-117B 2 3 
Rome, Italy ‘ mete ‘ 1 | VC-+47D 3 | 3 
Saigon, Viet Nam a 1| VC-47D 2 | 2 
Tokyo, Japan whi . deel 1 | VC-47D__--- 2 3 
Tripoli, Libya (AirA nonrated) _- 1} VC+47D | 2 | 2 
Mexico City, Mexico 1 | VC-+47D 2 3 
Tangier, Morocco 1 | VC-47D_. 2 3 
Oslo, Norway : 1} VO-47D. 1 2 
Karachi, Pakistan. --...........- 1} VC+7D-. | 2 | 3 
Lima, Peru Seen Sen 1 | VC-47B 2 2 
Manila, Philippines...............- 1 | VC-47D_...- 2) 2 
Lisbon, Portugal 1 | VC-47D_...-- 2 2 
Singapore, British Crown Colony s 1} VC-47D__.--- 2 | 3 
Madrid, Spain 1| VC+47D 3 3 
Stockholm, Sweden 1| VC+47D 5 3 
Damascus, Syria | 1 | C47D 2 | 3 } 
Taipei, Taiwan 1 | C-47A | 3 3 | 
Bangkok, Thailand 1 | VC-47D | 2 3 
Ankara, Turkey 1 | VC-+47A 5 3 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa 1} VC-+47D 2) 2 
Caracas, Venezuela 1 | C-+47B | 2 | 2 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. ....... 1| VC+47D 2 2 
Copenhagen, Denmark 0 | 0) 0 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 0) 0 0 
Bern, Switzerland 0 |... 2 0 
Brussels, Belgium 0 1 0 
Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 0 0 0 
Korea... Sie sakend aunties » 0 | 0 0 
Bogota, C olombi: 4 0 1 0 
Tel Aviv, Israel 0 | 2 0 
Budapest, Hungary 0 |--. 0 0 
Hague, Netherlands_- 0} 1) 0 
Prague, Czechoslovakia - - dnok 0) 0 | 0 
Djakarta, Indonesia 0 0 0 
Montevideo, Uruguay -----...-.-- sins 0 |-- 0} 0 
Moscow, U. 8. 8. R . ‘ 2 0} 1 | 0 
Warsaw, Poland. on E ae 0 0 0 
Total. ........- ot BL ED St i; fs. ah 104 | 106 


| | 
| | 


~ Nore. T ‘he aircraft assigned to the Attaché System are used primarily in connection with the collection 
of the vits al intelligence data required by the Air Force and in the development of goodwill among the mili- 
tary nationals of the particular country involved. The flying proficiency of the rated military personnel, 
which would otherwise be deficient, is maintained through utilization of the military aircraft assigned to the 
Air Attaché System. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In connection with that statement it might be well, 
either there or here for the record, to fully explain the use of these 
planes and the necessity for their assignment. 

General Ackerman, when our aircraft are assigned to the Air atta- 
chés what is the reason for the assignment? What use do they make of 
them ? 

General Ackerman. I would like to have this statement off the 
record, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REIMBURSEMENT BY STATE DEPARTMENT FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with those remarks, let us make one 
pertinent inquiry. The Air Force is bearing the cost of all the mainte- 
nance and operations of a normal nature. At the same time they are 
authorized to provide, when possible, transportation for various Gov- 
ernment officials, such as the ambassadors, ministers, and what not. 
Yet, we also find that in the State Department request, as in the Air 
Force request and in all the others, there is a very large request for 
travel. Is there any program either in being or contemplated which 
would call for the State Department, as I think it properly should, 
to reimburse the Air Force for some of this transportation which is 
furnished by the air attaché? 

General AckreRMAN. We have in our regulations, which are con- 
curred in by the State Department, a provision that when the ambas- 
sador is on a mission which is of primary and overriding concern to 
the Department of State, the cost of the flight will be borne by the 
Department of State. That is strictly controlled from here. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, where will that reimbursement be reflected 
in this budget? I would assume it should be right here, should it not? 

General Asensio. No, sir; that is included in the reimbursements for 
projects 411 and 412 under program 410. 

Mr. Scrivner. We might be interested in seeing sometime an exam- 
ple of this type of reimbursement. 

General AckerMAN. This particular statement should be off the 
record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


OPERATING SERVICES, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 203 is a statement showing the breakdown 
of the request for “Operating services, supplies and equipment,” 
$130,000, which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(1) OPERATING SERVICES, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, $130,000 


Provision has been made in this estimate for the local procurement of operating 
services, supplies, and equipment for the 54 Air attaché offices and the special 
activities squadron. The estimate for these services has been based upon the 
experienced costs in the offices that were in operation during fiscal year 1952. 
Established logistical-support facilities are used insofar as is feasible; however, 
due to the location of some of the offices and in accordance with the Air Force 
supply procedure, it has been found necessary to obtain certain items through 
local procurement. In addition, such services as the landing, parking, and guard- 
ing of aircraft, custom fees, contractual custodian services and equipment mainte- 
nance services must be obtained locally. 
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Following is a tabulation of the funds requested for this purpose: 





TEN, EOIN .....5..ctep bic iia sad lista toites asad hither ae 22, 000 
Operating supplies___________ ae at tii msidnaettaccaivns wo set sn ran again paseo haya eae ogee © 
Contr: ictual custodian and maintenance services___ pie Lecadenks | eee 
Landing, parking, guarding of aircraft and landing fees____-_-_-------~- 26, 000 

Total ec caida dias Zs ante ~_ el 130, 000 


Arr Mission Orricers AND INtTrR-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 484. 
Is Major Runyan here? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a statement, Major? 
Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the funds under 
project 484 provide for the Air Force expenses incidental to the pro- 
motion of better relations with other.countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including the maintenance and operations of United States 
Air Force missions in Latin American countries and the Joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission in Rio de Janeiro. 

Under existing policies, the task of the Department of the Air Force 
is to provide training and indoctrination of Air Forces in Latin Ameri- 
can countries through the medium of military cooperation and assist- 
ance, and to foster the development of a Latin American orientation 
toward United States Air Force methods and objectives. 

This fund request has been based upon the operation of 15 United 
States Air Force Latin American missions and the Joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission. Provision has been made in this 
estimate for the 14 missions, and the Commission which were in opera- 
tion as of the end of fiscal year 1952 as well as a full-year operation of 
the additional mission that became operational during fiscal year 
19 53 

F ands in the amount of $350,000 are requested for the maintenance 
and operations activities of the missions and the Commission. The 
sum of $88,000 is required for the operation of the United States 
Air Force School for Latin America. 

The justification you have before you reflects in more detail examples 
of the method of computation used in determining the requirements 
for the Air missions and the inter-American relations program. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AIR ATI \CHE OFFICES AND AIR MISSION OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for your statement, Major. I would like, 
for the pupose of the record, for you to define the difference between 
the Air attaché offices and the Air mission offices. 

Major Runyan. Sir, the Air mission offices are in these countries 
in Latin America to indoctrinate and standardize the Air Forces of 
the Western Hemisphere along the lines of the United States Air 
Force; for standardization of arms, equipment, and training so that 
in time of war there would be less confusion and less difference in the 
types of ammunition which have to be furnished. 





wt 
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Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrtvner. In addition to your general statement, for the pur- 
pose of the record it may be well to insert part II, found on page 204 
of the justifications, along with the language on pages 205 and 206, 

(The information follows :) 


Parr II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Provision has been made in this estimate for the following expenses which 
are incurred in connection with this phase of the Air Force program: 


(a) Air mission offices___ saninnend : as 2 : ___.. $850, 000 
(b) Inter-American relations * : a > 88. 000 
Total weienbed ts ‘ sisaaia ‘ ‘iit £38, OOO 


(a) Air mission offices, $350,000 


The 15 air missions and the United States Air Force section of the Joint 
Brazil-United States Military Commission are laying the foundation upon 
which any plan for the defense of the Western Hemisphere must be based 
by encouraging and supervising the adoption of United States type of military 
organization, equipment, and doctrines by the military establishments of the 
Latin American countries. This request includes funds for the following types 
of expense in connection with the air-mission program : 


1. Civilian personal services all $98, 000 
2. Additional conpensation ‘ é 94, 000 
3. Travel and transportation i i ad PTET Eee 
4. Dependents education doe Aeratetib hh ake a “ - 47, 000 
Operating supplies and services ore a 42. OOO 
Total J ata ; P __ 850, 000 


1. Civilian personal services, $93,000 

This request includes funds for the pay of 50 civilian man-years, 44 of which 
will be realized through the employment of indigenous personnel at an average 
salary of $1,417 and 6 through the employment of United States nationals at an 
average salary of $5,110. 


) 


. Additional compensation, $94,000 


Under authority of Public Law 247, 69th Congress, May 19, 1926, the accredited 
menibers of the missions are authorized additional compensation to offset the 
increased expenses incurred incidental! to the duty assignments. The additional 
compensation for the various countries is as established in the Presidential pay 
schedule of 1942. The countries, in which the missions are located, contribute 
in varying amounts toward this expense through payments te the individuals, 
he amount of which is in accordance with agreements, as they pertain to the 
individual assignees, between the United States Government and the country 
concerned. These agreements are handled at State Department level with the 
Air Force being provided the final determination for implementation. Accord- 
ingly, funds are requested herein for the additional compensation authorized the 
individuals which is not paid by the host government. Over a period of years 
experience has been gained on the average amounts contributed by the various 
countries and the total fund requirement for additional compensation has been 
offset by the anticipated Latin American contributions, The fund request was 
computed on the basis of applying the net additional compensation which the 
Air Foree is required to pay to the accredited member strength figures as 
established for the United States Air Force missions for fiscal year 1954. 


38. Trawel and transportation, $74,000 


This estimate provides for the per diem allowances incidental to temporary- 
duty travel of the personnel assigned to the United States Air Force section of 
the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission and to the 15 United States 
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Air Force missions in Latin America. Travel is performed in connection with 
training activities, inspection of training installations, training flights within the 
host countries for the benefit of the United States Air Force, and for flights made 
at the discretion of the mission chiefs in adjoining or specific areas within the 
locality as authorized by current operating instructions. A study was made 
of the fiscal year 1952 records maintained on travel and transportation require- 
ments to ascertain the average costs and length of each trip required to be per- 
formed by the assigned personnel. This study revealed that the authorized per 
diem allowances averaged $8.77, and that the duration of each trip averaged 
18 days. No provision has been made herein for the use of commercial con- 
veyances for the transportation of the personnel, since during prior years it 
has been found that all required temporary-duty travel has been performed by 
the use of military conveyances. The fiscal year 1952 experience factors have 
been applied to the fiscal year 1954 program, and the following table sets forth 
the method of computation of the funds requested herein: 

Authorized per diem allowances for 469 trips<18 days per trip=8,442 travel 
days; 8,442 travel days at $8.77 per day, $74,036. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition thereto there are small items relating to 
the education of dependents, which is a mathematical computation. 
You estimate there will be so many school-age children. 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We notice here that the cost is $311 per year as com- 
pared to an allowance of $225. How is that justified and why is it 
permitted ? 

Major Runyan. Sir, I do not know the computation that is based 
on. Maybe Miss Riggs can give that. 

Mr. Scrivner. The amount for the air attaché was $226, was it not? 

Miss Riaes. The average in esas 483 was $226. This, again, has 
been considered in the overall estimate of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can you justify for the air mission offices an 
amount of $311, and justify $226 for the air attachés? We ought to 
be able to educate one military man’s child for the same price we pay 
for the other. 

Miss Riaes. Sir, we have evaluated the overall dependents’ educa- 
tion requirement on the individual location, to come within the total 
average. In these particular countries the expense has been in excess 
of the defensewide legal rate of $225. As an example, we have some 
low rates in the particular countries within this particular budget 
project. 

Major Runyan. Sir, in Venezuela, for example, the cost of educat- 
ing one child runs around $425 a year. 

‘Mr. Scrrvner. My recollection is, from the reading I have done on 
Venezuela, that that is one of the best examples of inflation I have 
seen in quite a while. 

Colonel Hu. In Brazil, sir, it is about $375. 

Major Runyan. That overage was paid by the individual in Vene- 
zuela. 

General Asensro. I think it would be interesting, sir, to have a list. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. At this point in the ‘record, insert a list 
of the countries involved and what the cost is. 


‘ 
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(The information is as follows :) 


EstimaTep Cost ror EpvucaATION oF DEPENDENTS 


The basis of determining an average cost of $311 per dependent of air mission 
members and $226 for dependents of air attaches is reflected in the following 
tabulations: 

Air missions 


Number of A verege cost Totel cost 

















Location : . per students per 
| students per annum annum 
| } 

Bolivia. .--.- _ toainive 3 | 5 $267.00 $1, 335 
Chile . , ! 5 202. 00 1,010 
Colombia — sou . oan 10 |} 263. €0 2, 636 
Cuba ‘ i » 270. 00 2, 160 
Ecuador en ; cell 10 175. 00 1, 750 
FE! Salvador 7 240. 00 1, 680 
Guatemala } 10 | 300.00 | 3, 000 
Haiti j 2 140.00 | 280 
Honduras . Piinievis } M 198. ®0 1, 988 
Mexico. _-... ; Sethe iceasibennwtl 5 | 180. 00 900 a 
Nicaragua. -. . “ . of 0 | 0 0 
Paraguay --..-. | 3 70.00 | 210 
Peru aS ‘i . 15 | 204.00 | 3, 060 
Uruguay... -- a . 4 300. 00 1, 200 
Venezuela - 10 300.00 | 3, 000 
Joint Brazil-United States Commission. ed ‘ 7 | 479. 80 22. 550 

Total i Slide wiwtieindat -| 151 311.00 | 46, 759 

1 
Air attachés 
‘ Number of | Average cost| Total cost 
Location students [ per student | per annum 

Afghanistan ‘ es i estaadaditieath 1 $420. 00 $420. 00 
Argentina af daobidubcdvthéee 7 200. 00 1, 400. 00 
Australia 7 214. 28 1, 500. 00 
Belgium 1 160. 00 160. 00 
Brazil 7s haele 4 487. 50 1, 950. 00 
Burma ‘ 2 62. 50 125. 00 
Canada wud ; wihieal 2 190. 00 380 00 
Chile | 6 198. 00 1, 188. 00 
Cuba_. 1 415. 00 415. 00 
Czechoslovakia ° own ‘ ; 
Egypt 4 6 135. 83 815. 00 
Finland ‘ eon 3 6. 67 200. 00 
France 7 is gues 10 00 3, 000. 00 
Great Britain ; ; é ; 109 00 25, 834. 00 
Greece 7 00 2, 275. 00 
Guatemala 7 ‘ 6 50 1, 515. 00 
Hong Kong (B. C. C.) l 00 50. 00 
Hungary 2 5. 00 350. 00 
India l 5. 00 105. 00 
Indonesia 
Iran ; 3 75. 3% 226. 00 
Iraq saliNin Also hiled paul 4 36. 25 145. 00 
Israel oe 
Italy 11 159. 09 1, 750. 00 
Japan 
Korea 
Libya 
Mexico 6 200. 00 1, 200. 00 
Moroeco 7 150. 00 1, 050. 00 
Netherlands 1 300. 00 300 00 
Norway 4 270. 00 1, 080. 00 
Pakistan 
Peru 3 233. 33 700. 00 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 4 200. 00 800. 00 
Saudi Arabia. ‘ 
Singapore 4 110. 00 440. 00 
Spain 10 87. 00 870. 00 
Sweden 5 170. 00 850. 00 
Switzerland 7 339. 28 2, 375. 00 
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lir attachés—Continued 





Location Number of A ver°ge cost Totol cost 
: a students per student per annum 
Syria 9 $304. 44 $2, 740 00 
Thailand 3 191. 67 575. 00 
I ‘ R 
I 0 f South Africa } 120. 00 480. 00 
Uruguay . 2 300. 00 600. 00 
Venez"ela 2 237. 50 475. 00 
Viet Na 
} yslavia . 2 360. 00 720. 00 
Denmark 2 225. 00 450. 00 
Germany 
Colo nbia 2 300. 00 600. 00 
Austria * . 
Turkey 17 292. 94 4, 980. 00 
Total Ps She wh 288 226. 00 65, 088. 00 

Nore Budgetary provision has been made for elementary and seconc y education only for the depend- 
ent hool-age children of military personnel in those areis where ade on-service-operated schools 
are available, conmanders are authorized to make contractual agree vith loeal authorities to provide 
instruction and facilities. Under these agreements the cost per student varies between individual locations 
in accordance with the grade level and type of educational services provided. 


OPERATING SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. The “Operating supplies and services” are, of course, 
general items. 

Major Runyan. This estimate has been based upon actual experi- 
ence gained over a period of years of operation of the existing offices. 
The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of items such 
as office supplies, vehicle maintenance parts, contractual services for 
vehicle maintenance, maintenance of office equipment, communica- 
tions services, rents and utilities, gasoline and oil for the assigned 
vehicles, and other operating expe nses which are required in the day- 
to-day operation of air missions and the Joint Commission. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In previous years we have discussed the matter of 
Inter-American Relations. In connection therewith, I have seen some 
of the activities participated in with this sum and have seen many 
instances of examples of the return we get on the investment made. 
As a matter of detailed explanation, we have the items in the table 
set out on page 208. In connection therewith will you give us a short 
statement, Major, as to the exact purpose of this progr am ¢ 

Major Runyan. The mission of the United States Air Force School 
for Latin Americans, which is locted in Panama, is to train person- 
nel of the Air Force of Latin America in 15 separate aircraft technical 
specialties. Each class is for a duration of 22 weeks with 2 classes 
being held each year. 


INTERNATIONAL Progects 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 485. 

General Asensio. Our witness for project 485, “International proj- 
ects,” 1s Col. Paul T. Cooper, Chief of the Policy Group, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Development. 








; 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a statement on this Colonel ¢ 
Colonel Coorrr. I have, sin 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this project provides 
for the support of the Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research 
and Development (the Advisory Group), an agency of the Standing 
Group, North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The Advisory Group was established in April of 1952 upon recom- 
mendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and with the approval of 
the Standing Group of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Its 
purpose is to recommend effective ways to use the research and devel- 
opment personnel and facilities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation Community for the common benefit of all concerned. This is 
accomplished by obtaining the professional advice of the leading aer- 
onautical personalities from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
nations. The Department of the Air Force was designated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as executive agent of the Advisory Group to 
administer its affairs in the United States and to provide personnel 
and operating expenses for the Secretariat in Paris, France. 

One of the United States members, Dr. von Karman, has been re- 
elected as Chairman of the Advisory Group. The other United States 
member is Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Director of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

ae uly, the fields of interest of the Advisory Group are limited 

» four technical areas, for each of which there is a panel. These 
areas are wind tunnels, aeromedicine, combustion, and fight test 
techniques. The United States provides two members, plus con- 
sultants and observers to each panel. The activities of these panels 
and the Advisory Group do not involve classified research. 

In addition to maintaining the Secretariat in Paris, this estimate 
provides for the expenses i be incurred in 2 General Assembly 
meetings in fiscal year 1954, 1 in the United States and 1 in Europe, 
as well as 12 panel valee in the various North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries. The expenses include the pay and travel of 
the permanent Secretariat, United States members and consultants, 
travel of United States observers, plus the rental, utilities and services 
for the office, and the funds for technical surveys and other contractual 
services. 

The details relative to the computation of this estimate are set 
forth in the justifications you have before you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for your statement, Colonel. 

We note at the bottom of page 209 a table showing the distribution 
and use to be made of the funds, which we will insert at this point 
in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(a) Civilian personal services___- . iene eames _ $98, 000 
(b) Travel and transportation.______.___- lia iaiealba int ale . 60,000 
(c) Rents, utilities, and communications services__________- oD : 8, 000 
(d) Supplies, materials, and equipment_____--___.-________ . 3, 000 
(e) Taxes and assessments____________ ahs ; 54 
(f) Technical surveys and other contractual services__ Mis. cut OS Oe 

NN cc tincincs th Seinen Dhchibelscd- kisendin ectttincl cc Discs Aa a ei FO 


81395—53——54 
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Mr. Scrivner. Just boiled down in a few simple words, what is the 
purpose of this projec i 
Colonel Coorrr. The purpose of this project is to support an inter- 
national organization within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
known as the Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and Dev elop- 
ment. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I note that $98,000 is for civilian personal services. 
What kind of services are we procuring for the $98,000 ? 

Colonel Coorrr. $55,100 goes for a “staff of 9 civilians, 4 of which 
are United States citizens. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a pretty high- ae staff; is it not? Why 
would the average be that great? It Jooks like about $6,000. 

Colonel Coorer. The Director is the highest paid man. Under 
Public Law 313 of the 80th Congress his salary is $18,110. The Asso- 
ciate Director is a GS-15, the Administrative Assistant is a GS-9, and 
the Secretary is a GS-6. That accounts for the four United States 
civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that do you not get the services of 
other civilians who have highly technical knowledge of various kinds? 

Colonel Coorrr. That is right, sir. We have estimated 24 con- 
sultants, both foreign and United States consultants, who are paid 
a fee. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the statement you have just made 
about the various types of individuals who serve us, I note that in your 
justifications you have a list of some of the subjects which are discussed 
and in relation to which you do use the services of these specialists; 
so at this point in the record we will insert the table of information on 
page 210, so that there may be a better understanding of the type of 
work and the studies being carried on. 

(The information follows:) 

(a) Problems in high-speed rocket combustion 

(b) Relationship of aerodynamics to chemical kinetics and combustion 

(ec) Ignition phenomena and studies of burning of aviation fuels 

(d) Common flight test manual for NATO countries including performance and 
stability aspects 

(e) Survey of NATO flight-test facilities 

(f) Interchange of flight-test instrumentation among NATO countries 

(g) Determination of aircraft parameters in accelerated flight 

(h) Accurate measurement of supersonic airspeeds 

(i) Problems of dynamic stability from the wind tunnel point of view 

(j) Variable mach number nozzles 

(k) Drying problems in extremely high-speed wind tunnels 

(1) Intermittent air supplies for high-speed wind tunnels 

(m) Comparative tests in various NATO wind tunnels including development of 
a standardized model for obtaining aerodynamic data 

(n) Survey of aeromedical research personnel and facilities 

(o) Determination of standard selection criteria for flight crews 

(p) Preparation of an international system for codification and classification of 
aerodynamic data 

Mr. Hruska. Colonel, is this the only project which. deals with this 
partic ular subject in this field? 

Colonel Coorrr. In the research and development field; this is the 
only project under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This should be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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General Asensro. This concludes the presentation on maintenance 
and operations appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned to the call of 
the chairman. 


Wepnespay, JUNE 10, 1953. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 


AIR FORCE BAND 


Before we proceed with the discussion on changes in language this 
afternoon, I would like to make a request of General Asensio, and 
that ne transmit to the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force my 
request. 

The subject relates to the Air Force bands. A request is made for 
a statement telling us the number of bands in the Air Force, the num- 
ber of men in the bands; what, if any, program is now under con- 
templation relative to these bands; secondly, reports have been printed 
to the effect that an Air Force band numbering 100 persons 1s to be 
transported to Europe for a tour of not only Air Force and other mil- 
itary bases, but European cities as well. The inquiry is whether or not 
this is in contemplation, and if so, how many men will be involved, 
how long they will be absent on the tour, and the approximate cost 
thereof. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1049.) 

General Asensio. I shall transmit that request, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Where do we start on the language changes? 

General Asensro. Mr. Chairman, in considering changes in language 
in the various Air Force appropriations, we find that the Air Force 
recommends none in the appropriation “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement;” none in the appropriation, “Major procurement and other 
than aircraft;” a change in the appropriation, “Maintenance and op- 
eration,” which consists of adding the two words “and patients” so 
that the phrase near the end of the appropriation language will read, 

“and welfare expenses for enlisted men and patients not otherwise 
provided for.” 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the reason for the change ! 

General Asgensto. This language change is requested in order to 
indicate clearly that the expenses incident to the welfare of patients 
are also supported from this appropr iation. 

We did include funds in last year’s appropriation, and the com- 
mittee and the Congress appropriated such funds, but we just wanted 
to make sure that the language was properly inclusive. 
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In this year’s appropriation there is approximately $275,000 in- 
cluded for such items as reading material, newspapers, periodicals, 
magazines, books, and other essential services which contribute to 
the welfare, comfort, pleasure, and mental and physical recovery of 
patients. The requirement is on a factor of approximately 6 cents per 
patient day. 

Mr. Scrivner. And requires no increase in the amount appropr!- 
ated ? 

General Asensio. No, sir 

Hruska. Would that include any patient, civilian or military 
personnel ¢ 

General Asrensto. It is intended the patie nts be milits ary patie nts, 
sir. Of course, some patients such as veterans, could be cons sidered 
technically civilians. 

Mr. Manion. That would be charged to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion ? 

General Asensto, Not those in the Air Force hospitals. It is a 
very minor amount, sir, and we certainly would not charge the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. We would have a hard time isolating a 6- 
cents-a-day item. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would cost you more to recover it than to go ahead 
and pay for it ? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You intend to proceed as you have? 

General Asensto. That is correct. The committee has been aware 
of it last year and this year, and it is simply a question of having it 
stated in the language. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the present time I see no objection to the proposed 
change. 

Miuirary Personnet REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensio. In the appropriation, “Milits ary personnel re- 
quirements,” we have some added language a s follows: “including 
duty under section 5, National Defense Act,” which comes after the 
words, “pay, allowances, subsistence, transportation, interest on de- 
posits of enlisted personnel, and travel in kind for cadets and perma- 
nent change of station travel for all other personnel of the Air Force 
of the United States on active duty.” 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of this change? 

General Asensto. Prior to July 1, 1953, military personnel called 
to active duty in excess of 90 days under section 5 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, were paid from the Air Force Reserve per- 
sonnel requirements and Air National Guard appropriations. Effec 
tive July 1, 1953, such personnel are to be paid from the appropria- 
tion “Military personnel requirements.” 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact. if they are going to be on duty 
for more than 90 days, they in effect become a part of the permanent 
establishment, pretty much comparable to your regular Air Force. 
In other words, they are entirely detached from their Reserve or 
National Guard status. 

General Asensro. Only selected personnel who were continuing to 
act with the National Guard Bureau, or in support of the Reserve 
policies while on active duty were heretofore paid under section 5. 
This is a decision of the Department of Defense that all personnel 
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having in excess of 90 days should be charged to the regular appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is perfectly logical. After all, when we nor- 
mally think of the Reserve, or the Air National Guard funds, we et 
of those who are not on active duty. Now, to take from the Air Na- 
tional Guard the money to pay these men who are going to be on active 
duty for long periods of time is subtracting just that much from the 
program we normally conceive of as being within the realm of the 
Air National Guard and the Reserve programs. 

General Asrnsio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I see no reason why this change should not be made. 

understand that the presentation for funds for milit: ary personne] 
requirements anticipates this change being made and the additional 
funds have been requested. 

General Asensto. Yes. The request for funds is so premised. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT—ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Our next appropriations is “Research and development,” where the 

{ir Force recommends deletion of the proviso pertaining to payments 
to ARO for operation of the the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center by virtue of the fact it was repealed by Public Law 21, 83d 
Congress, approved April 13, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. We discussed this situation rather fully during the 
hearings. It seems evident that the conditions which existed which 
caused this language to be incorporated in the bill last year have now 
ceased to be, and unless there is objection from some of the other 
members of the committee I see no reason why this language change 
should not be deleted. 


ReservE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensio. The next appropriation is “Reserve personnel 
requirements,” where the elimination of the provision relating to 
section 5 of the National Defense Act is indicated. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same reasoning applies here as applies to the 
Air National Guard? 

General Asrnsio. Yes. 

Then we have a statement relative to added availability of Reserve 
personnel requirements appropriation, which will not be necessary 
after this fiscal year inasmuch as the program will be converted to an 
annual appropriation basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without objection the two changes will be made. 


Arr Nationat Guarp 


General Asensto. In the appropriation “Air National Guard” we 
have again the deletion pertaining to section 5 of the National De- 
fense Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without objection that change will be adopted. 

General Asrensro. And a final proviso that appeared in Public Law 
488, whose deletion is recommended on the assumption that it con- 
stituted permanent legislation in Public Law 488. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Did it constitute permanent legislation ? 

General Asensto. It does not indicate, sir, there is any specific rela- 
tionship to the funds appropriated in Public Law 488 alone. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but in view of the situations that 
have arisen in the past, and in view of the fact that somebody, either 
in the Post Office Department, the GAO, or some other branch of the 
Government might not construe that language as being permanent 
legislation until there is specific legislative language adopted in gen- 
eral legislation relating thereto, it would be my view that this lan- 
guage should remain in the bill. 

General Asrensto. The Air Force certainly would have no objection. 
It certainly would make it doubly evident to continue it in the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this language, my recollection is 
in view of the fact we have discussed this many times in previous 
hearings, the purpose of including this language in the bill was to 
reach this particular objective of permitting these units to use frank- 
ing privileges when they were transmitting mail of an official charac- 
ter relating to the Department of Defense, but at that time, and up to 
the present time, no general language has been included in any bill 
relating to this subject matter, although it was hoped that having 
called this to the attention of the Congress a change would be made. 
It seems at present, even though our intention was to make this perma- 
nent legislation, that the language should remain at least for this 
fiscal year until we can see whether or not some other arrangement 
can be made. 

General Asenstio. Yes. 

There are no further language changes in the appropriations for 
the Department of the Air Force. 

I have not mentioned the appropriation “Acquisition and construc- 
tion of real property,” assuming that consideration of that language 
will be given by the Public Works Subcommittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. That assumption is correct. 

(The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.) 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 11, 1953. 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. NEIL D. VAN SICKLE, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING, ASSIST- 
ANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. JOHN L. ZOECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR AIRCRAFT PRO- 
GRAMING, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. CHARLES L. DAVIS, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PRODUCTION 
CONTROL DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

ALBERT J. HEINZMANN, DEPUTY CHIEF, PRODUCTION CONTROL 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DSC/MATERIEL 

ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE FOR 
MATERIEL 

COL. J. A. MULLINS, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PROGRAM AND 
REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERV- 
ICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. J. M. WHITSETT, MEMBER, SPARE PARTS STUDY GROUP, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

BRIG. GEN. FRED J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. LEO HOOK, CHIEF, FACILITIES BRANCH, DIRECTORATE 
OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, DCS/MATERIEL 

LT. COL. THURLO M. ASHTON, DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR TRAINING COMMAND 

MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS SECTION, 
SUPPLY DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

RUSSELL BURNS, CHAIRMAN, PROCUREMENT COMMITTEE, DIREC- 
TORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. D. M. MORSE, ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, DIRECTORATE OF 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. J. C. GUTHRIE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

J. C. VAN GREGORY, DEPUTY, MISSILES PROCUREMENT BRANCH, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

BRIG. GEN. W. G. BAIN, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. W. L. McKAY, CHIEF, MANPOWER AND BUDGET BRANCH, 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. JAMES M. SMELLEY, DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, 
AIR FORCE 

A. B. THOMAS, TECHNICAL ADVISOR, AUDITOR GENERAL 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 
The hearing will be resumed on the appropriation item Aircraft 
and Related Procurement. 
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Whom do you have with us this morning, General Asensio? 
General Asensi0. Sir, we have as the principal witness for pro- 
gram 110, “Aircraft complete,” Col. John L. Zoeckler, Director for 


Engineering, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 
Mr. Scrivner. Before you proceed, Colonel Zoeckler, we will in- 
sert in the record at this point green sheets numbered 8, 9, and 11. 

are as follows:) 


(The tables referred to 


RLIGATIONS PAYAF 


Aircraft 


tmounts available 








mobilization 


ligat 
LE OUT OF REIMRI 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


nd relate 


procurement 





Appropristion or estimate 
rar it 
“Salaries and expenses, Renegotistion Board,” pur- 
iant to Put Law 9, M 1951 
Op expenses, Genere! Services Administra- 
tion,” pursuant to 4 U. 8. C, 490 
A isted appropristion or estimat . 
P ear balance vailabl 
I f I t I 
l'o finance part of fiscal year 1954 program require- 
Reeove f prior \ rol tior 
Reimbursements fro ther account 
Total aveileble for « 
Balance ilable in sut 
Obligati neurred . 
Comparstive transfer from Maintenance nd opera- 
tions, Air For é 
Cc p°rative t fer 
“Mejor procurement other than sircraft,”’ Air Force 
‘Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board”’ 
Total obligetions incurred 
Deoblig:tion of fiscal year 1953 and prior year « 
ti for purposes of financing part of fiscal year 1§ 
pr 
Total obligat 
Description 
IRECT ORLIGATIONS 
1. Aircraft a related procurement 


RSEMENTS FROM 


for obligation 


Actual, 1952 
$11, 257, 800, 000 
— 361, 000 

37, 750 

11, 257, 401, 250 
158, 965, 170 

18. 237. 870 

5&8, 648, 507 

11, 493, 252, 797 
021, 053, O6€ 
10, 572, 199, 731 
2, 406, 000 

9, 446, 000 

404, 200 

10, 534, 755, 531 
10, 584, 755, 531 


Obligations by activities 


Actual, 1952 


901, 311 


, 442, ¢ 
, 762, 73: 


ISO 


oe 


Estimate, 1953 


$11, 000, 000, 000 


— 142 


O00 
10, 999, 858, 000 
921, 058, 066 


109, 190, 274 


12, 020, 101, 340 
1, 327, 191, 000 
10, 702, 910, 340 
—39, 837, 648 
10, 663, 072, 692 
10, 663, 072, 692 


i 
| Estimate, 1953 


| 
$10, 186, 797, 349 
383, 182, 472 
3, 902, 597 


553, 882, 418 


107, 024 | 10, 
58,648,507 | 109, 190, 274 
10, 534, 755, 531 10, 663, 072, 692 


Programing, Directorate of Procurement and Production 


Estimate, 1954 


$3, 495, 000, 000 


3, 495, 000, 000 
1, 144, 691, 000 


182. 500, 000 
450, 500, 000 
35, 150, 000 


5, 307, 841, 000 


5, 307, 841, 000 


5, 307, 841, 000 


— 450, 500, 000 


4, 857, 341, 000 


| Estimate, 1954 


543, 000, 000 
9, 925, 000 


| 
| 
| $4, 269, 266, 000 


4, 822, 191, 000 


35, 150, 000 


4, 857, 341, 000 


——ow 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 13, 852 13. 506 15. 711 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- 12 12 PP io 
Average number of employees 12, 426 13, 641 14, 920 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





' 
| 

01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions $53, 463, 586 $58, 719, 800 $65, 733, 235 
Part-time and temporary positions 99, 058 100, 000 100, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 205, 630 | 925, 800 252. 820 
Payment above basic rates 2, 389, 364 3, 082, 892 | 3, 572, 300 
Total personal services 62, 128, 492 | , 355 
02 Travel 393 | 3, 863, 114 310 
Transportation of things 5 62, 707, 599 , 000 
4 Communication services 1, 510, 967 665 
05 Rents and utility services 461, 030 000 
07 Other contractural services 4, 964, 525 3, 970 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 754, 231, 757 548, 996, 953 303, 413, 963 
09 Equipment 8, 530, 449, 778 9, 835, 046, 677 4, 329, 034, 672 
10 Lands and structures eetdoe ‘i 78, 050, 000 33, 928, 000 29, 184, 000 
Taxes and assessments__ 242. 952 275, 061 205. 065 
Total direct obligations 10, 476, 107, 024 | 10, 553, 882, 418 4, 822, 191, 000 

OBLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 
4 Communication services 316, 284 150, 000 150, 000 
09 Equipment 58, 332, 223 109, 040, 274 35, 000, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 

from other accounts 58, 648, 507 109, 190, 274 | 35, 150, 000 
Total obligations “ 10, 534, 7 531 10, 663, 072, 692 4, 857, 341, 000 





AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point a table 


| headed “Amounts Available for Obligation,” appearing at the bot- 
tom of page 183 of the committee print, which is an excerpt from the 


January budget. 
(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 





Amounts available for obligation 
| 952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 
a ~~ . | | 
| 
Appropristion or estimate ic $11, 257, 800, 000 1$11, 000, 000, 000 | $6, 664, 000, 000 
Transferred t | | 
“Selories and expenses, Renegotiation Board,” pur- | 
suent to Public Law 9, Mar. 13, 1951 | —361, 000 | | 
“Operating expenses, Geners] Services Administra | | 
tion,” purswant to 4 U. 8. C. 490_. “ | —37, 750 142, 000 
| 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 11, : 401, 250 | 10, 999, 858, 000 6, 664, 000, 000 
Prior yeor bolence available | 921. 053. 066 
Recovery of prior year obligations | 
Reimbursements from otheraccounts | 58, 648, 507 111, 522, 064 | 25, 150, 000 
Total available for obligation | 11, 492, 252, 797 | 12,082, 433,130 | 6, 699, 150, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year : |} —9§21, 053, 066 
Obli¢e tions incurred... 10, 572, 199, 731 12, 032, 433, 130 6, 699, 150. 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Maintenance and opera 
tions, Air Force”’ _ . 2, 406, 000 
Compre tive transfer to— 
“Mejor procurement other than aircraft, Air Force” —39, 446, 000 — 32, 425, 252 
“Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board” 404, 200 


Total obligations. ......-- ; ; 10, 584, 755, 531 2, 000, 007, 878 6, 699, 150, 000 
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Atrcrarr CoMPLETE 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel Zoeckler. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Zoeckier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the portion of the USAF budget to be presented at this time is the 
aircraft and related procurement appropriation. The new authority 
requested in this appropriation is $3,495 million. This amount, when 
added to $633 million to be made available by reduction of prior pro- 
grams, will provide financing in total of $4,128 million. Of the total, 
$5,402,125,000 is for aireraft production which for budget purposes 
is divided into three parts: 

(1) Complete aircraft, in budget program 110; 

(2) Initial spares and spare parts, in budget program 120; and 

(3) Related aircraft procurement, in budget program 130. 

The remaining $725,875,000 will finance: 

(1) The modification of “in service” aircraft; 

(2) The production of pilotless aircraft and guided aircraft 
rockets ; 

(3) Industrial mobilization measures; and 

(4) Certain administrative costs of production and procure- 
ment activities. 

At the hearings conducted by this subcommittee for the fiscal year 
1953 budget, the Air Force presented its aircraft production and pro- 
curement program, based on substantially equipping a 143-wing force 
by December 1955. At that time, our production program had been 
leveled from previously scheduled maximum rates to more moderate 
rates consistent with the experience gained by that time concerning 
the capabilities of industry. Delivery of those quantities already on 
order with previously appropriated funds was extended further into 
the future. At the same time recognition was given to the increase 
in aircraft reorder leadtime experienced since the beginning of the 
war in Korea. Reorder leadtime was adjusted from the pre-Korean 
average of 18 months to an average of 24 months. 


TENTATIVE ADJUSTMENT IN FORCE LEVELS 


Since the fiscal year 1953 hearings a tentative adjustment has been 
made in the force levels to be attained by the Air Force. Current 
planning calls for manning and equipping of 120 wings by the end 
of fiscal year 1956. Plans for aircraft procurement, however, provide 
sustained production rates suflicient to equip the combat wings of a 
modified 143-wing force by end of fiscal year 1956. Some adjustment 
has been made in the levels to be attained in supporting units, other 
than the combat wings. This revision has nec ee a reduction 
in quantities of airer -aft procured with prior years funds, and has 
eliminated certain aircraft production naeieameath from our fiscal 
year 1954 request. The aircraft production program as proposed by 
the Air Force gives recognition to the nec essity for retaining a sound 
mobilization base, to maintaining economic production rates in those 
facilities retained in the program, and to revised force structures and 
dates of their attainment. 





REORDER LEAD TIME 


Aircraft deliveries during the past year have confirmed the re- 
quirement for a reorder lead time of 24 months as established for the 
current period. During the past 2 years the aircraft industry has 
expanded its facilities and manpower to its current high level. There 
will be some additional expansion during the next 6 months. At the 

same time training and experience has increased the efficiency of in- 
dividual workers and has improved the utilization of facilities. Asa 
result it is possible to forecast some shortening of the production cycle 
and a consequent reduction in reorder lead time. These reductions are 
a matter of judgment based on the assessment of the varied effects of 
many factors. 

Recent indications from major airframe manufacturers, that the 
shortening of recorder lead times by as much as 3 months may be feas- 
ible, has made possible the adoption by the Air Force of a 21-month 
reorder lead time average. This substantial reduction has been ac- 
cepted as a goal for attainment through exertion of our best efforts 
and with the concurrence of the Department of Defense. If, in fact, 
these reductions are not attainable it may be necessary to resort to 
— financing or to procure long lead-time items in advance of 
fiscal year 1955 appropriations to maintain a continuous flow of air- 
craft and prevent gaps in production lines. Provision has been made 
in this estimate for funds to support such procurements. 

As a consequence of these changes which have modified our force 
goals and lead time estimates, it has been necessary to reschedule or 
eliminate some aircraft on procurement with funds previously appro- 
priated. Our request for new obligating authority in budget program 
110, “Complete aircraft,” is $1,783,435,000. This amount, together 
with $308,400,000 available from prior appropriations due to adjust- 
ment of quantities is required to finance 2,162 aircraft to be ordered in 
fiscal year 1954. Each aircraft model is scheduled at an appropriate 
rate within production capability to provide the necessary equipment 
within the required time period. In our fiscal year 1954 production 
schedule, only that number of months of production required to insure 
the capability of placing further orders for fiscal year 1955 is planned. 
These follow-on procurements will, of course, be required to maintain 
the combat effectiveness of the existing force and to provide those air- 
craft necessary to equip additions to our modified 143 wing force 
structure as may be approved. 

This production occurs on the descending side of the production 
curve and the rates established are well within the capacity of the 
industry. The shortage of machine tools has been alleviated to a 
great extent, although certain special purpose tools are still in short 
supply. A nucleus of highly trained personnel is at work in the air- 

‘aft industry and manpower shortages are not expected to exist. 
However, several improved and new designs will be introduced requir- 
ing even greater output of complex forgings, extrusions, and material 
shapes which contribute to extended production time. Accelerated 
future production of these aircraft contemplates continued progress 
in the heavy-press program and will require, in addition, the provision 
of a limited quantity of special tools and facilities, detailed justifica- 
tion of which will be given later. 
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The substantial reserve capacity created since the outbreak of the 
Korean war will be largely preserved through continued production at 
reduced rates in most of the sources created in past programs to 
broaden the industrial base. 


PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT PLAN 


This production and procurement plan is subject to refinement as 
we gain further experience during the fiscal year with the effects of 
our revised schedules and force goals. 

You have heard from General Cook, Deputy Chief of Staff, Mate- 
riel, concerning our progress in producing the equipment necessary 
for our combat units. Under this revised program we have substan- 
tially attained the maximum rates of production which we contem- 
plate. The rate will continue to rise from the present approximate 
650 per month until a peak of about 730 is reached in March 1954. 
After this date, production will start to taper off gradually to 500 per 
month by mid-1955 and to 200 per month by mid-1956. These rates 
include aircraft procured for mutual defense assistance programs as 
well as for the Air Force. 

We will continue to maintain proper balance between quality and 
quantity in our aircraft precurement, emphasizing the necessity for 
getting the highest essenti a! quality within the limited number of 
planes authorized. Introduction of new models in fiseal year 1954 is 
essential to insure the continued superiority of our combat forces. 

Such new models inevitably bring about technical problems which 
admittedly interfere with sustained large-volume production. How- 
ever, the Air Force is not now faced with the necessity for rapid expan- 
sion of its forces and has applied a more conservative policy for 
bringing in new models which will baagiedy prevent the slippages in 
schedules which have occurred in the past due to committing designs 
to production before complete testing has been accomplished. This 
policy provides for original production at limited rates to provide for 
adequate testing to insure delivery of tactically suitable weapons from 
accelerated production. Delays in delivery and requirement for 
extensive modifiention will be reduced with resultant economies and 
improved combat effectiveness. 


POLICY RE PLACING OF CONTRACTS 


The Air Force will continue its policy of placing contracts with as 
broad a segment of industry as is consistent with economic production 
and appropriate utilization of established facilities. To the extent 
possible under conditions of decelerating production, a sound mobili- 
zation base will be retained. Where current or future production is 
insufficient to sustain economic rates at all facilities currently in pro- 
duction or planned for activation, the more effective producers will be 
retained, consistent with stated objectives. Where it is necessary to 
phase out or reduce rates at a facility, every effort will be made to 
retain it in a standby or pilot-line status. 

We will continue the established Air Force practice of offering to 
all business enterprises, large and small, equal opportunity to produce 
those items we require. We will encourage aggressively the employ- 
ment of small-business concerns by pr ime contractors 
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We will continue to provide the maximum incentive to contractors 
for reduction in costs through the use of appropriate contract provi- 
sions permitting reward for efliciency. We will use competition in 
negotiation and multiple awards wherever possible, and we will take 
into account distressed labor areas in selecting sources or in phasing 
out facilities. 

Because of the classification of additional details of this request, oral 
presentation will follow, which it is requesed be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. In preparation for the presentation of the January 
budget, the Air Force in September had worked out a schedule of 
plane production which incorporated not only the proposed request 
for fiscal year 1954 but included as well all of the funds made available 
for aircraft procurement since the outbreak of the Korean War. 
That anticipated a certain number of planes. 

Then, as | understand some of the discussion we have had off the 
record, on March 5 the Air Force took what has so often been referred 
to as a “new look” at the plane procurement program and revised 
its figures, reducing them in numbers and types to an amount $1,- 
165,000,000 below the January proposed budget figure. In other 
words, having looked at all the factors which were before you at that 
time, the Air Force felt that the reduction as suggested by the program 
of March 5 would be the one which at that time was most probable of 
fulfillment and the one which would have been justified if the Jan- 
uary budget figures had been before this committee at this time. 

Subse que ntly, another revision was undertaken to conform to the 
120-wing interim program. In that study relating to the 120-wirg 
interim program another reduction was made in the number of planes 
to be procured. In connection with this latter study we have been 
furnished figures which show that based upon the 120-wing interim 
program itis believed that a reduction of an additional $1,930,000,000 
can be effected. As I understand it, that reduction can be acomplished 
through at least three different programs. 

My “recollection is that our discussion off the record indicates that 
some of these changes represent reductions in number of planes to be 
procured for noncombat purposes, and that one example which was 
given was one plane where there were funds, but due to the difficulty 
encountered in transportation and other matters, where you were not 
able to recruit a large enough number of experienced employees to 
fulfill what had been thought would be necessary, some of that pro- 
duction was transferred to another fund. 

Then in connection with another type that you have discussed, 
you have found that the price, as it now appears, will be considerably 
higher than first proposed, and that type relates to the training, and as 
[ understood your statement, we have an adequate number of planes 
available for training purposes for the 7,200 pilots. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Already in inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. There seems to be two reasons for that reduction: 
First, the finding that the price will be so much more than was antici- 
pated it would be and, second, the hope that by a revision of that pro- 
gram, the price when we need the planes can be lowered. 
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Mr. Lewis. I think this contemplates the cancellation of this type ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. We leave two individual prototypes in merely 
for test purposes, for further modification. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps, inasmuch as we have discussed the matter 
of lead time, both on and off the record, it might be well if you have 
any presentation to make concerning lead time, to do it at this point 
in the record. In th: at connection I would request that you first define 
what is meant by initial lead time, and second by reorder time. 

Colonel Zorckier, Yes; first, we have prepared some individual 
charts, containing a definition as you suggest and will also show the 
application of the lead time, specifically reorder lead time in the 
budget program. 

The statements on this chart—are they clear enough for you to read, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 


INITIAL AND RECORDER LEAD TIME 


Colonel Zorckier. The definition of lead time as used by the Air 
Force herein refers to original lead time and to reorder lead time. It is 
the elapsed time from the date of order to the date of delivery on the 
aircraft, and this [pointing | shows the elements that make up this lead 
time as occurring in this sequence: 

The release of funds and the negotiation of the contract ; the pro- 
curement of the raw materials, purchases by the subcontractor of 
components and equipments, fabrication of parts and final assembly 
of the completed aircraft, and, last, the flight test and acceptance. And 
they occur along this line from the day the funds are appropriated to 
the date of the delivery [indicating ]. 

The initial lead time which you asked me to explain in the estimates 
determines the point of time when the first scheduled aircraft delivery 
can be begun. This is generally the placement of the first order; 
the initial order lead time is the time between the placement of the 
first production order for the individual aircraft to the acceptance of 
the aircraft and is generally a longer time period than is anticipated 
for future periods. The “generally” is a very important word. 

The reorder lead-time estimate determines how far into the future 
the previous orders must be scheduled to assure continued flow of 
production. At the time we place the first order, it is essential to make 
an estimate as to the first reorder, in order that we may determine how 
many months along the schedule you must progress. The reorder 
lead time is determined not when you receive this aircraft or equip- 
ment procurement, but when you receive the first airplane from sub- 
sequent fiscal year funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of the elements involving time are not present 
in reorder lead time that are present in the initial order ? 

Colonel Zorcxter. This chart is a little more difficult to present. 
But in the original order there is a very extensive period of engineer- 
ing and of tooling; there is a learning period for the producer of 
raw materials in shapes, obtaining dies for extrusions, obtaining dies 
for forgings, and so forth. The fabricating time will take a longer 
period, and requires a longer period for the subassembly and then 
the final assembly of the particular type of plane takes a longer period 
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during the first order, because people are becoming acquainted with 
the project. 

As we continue the program, there is a constant shortening of time 
until we get to the lowest possible reorder lead time. This particular 
chart refers to the typical program on which we have these orders 
[indicating]. We have the F—100 day fighter; we are providing air- 
craft for a number of day-fighter wings; in order to provide them 
within the required time period we must schedule them at the appro- 
priate rate necessary to meet the requirements. 

So we make up the schedule, without reference to the quantity we 
are going to buy in an specific period, based on the capacity of the 
plant, the capability to accelerate, and so forth. 

The schedule is then proposed and continued indefinitely as long 
as aircraft is in the inventory and we require replacements for 
attrition. 

Our original order, the first order, determines when we get the 
first airplane, but simultaneously with the placement of the first order, 
we must establish the estimate of the oie lead time required. 

In this case we know the first order lead time would be about 29 
months, but we immediately estimated we could reduce the reorder 
time some 4 months, so we established the reorder lead time of 25 
months. That meant that with the first order we had reached this 
point [indicating], but with the next fiscal year’s funds we can pro- 
cure again and continue the production. 

The same is true with each successive order, and in our fiscal year 
1954 request we have established 2124 months as the reorder estimate 
for the next order. That means that we will have to reorder from the 
end of fiseal-year-1953 program 9 months’ worth of production—not 
12, as would normally be expected—because we have had a reduction 
in the lead time of approximately 8 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is one of the reasons why, as you have dis- 
cussed the program off the record, you can reduce the funds and pro- 
vide for Ciara a smaller number of aircraft. 

Colonel ZorcKier. The goal we have established for ourselves is 
indicated on this chart, and it is, as you will note, an average lead 
time for just over 21 months for this period. 

There are established individual! lead times for each aircraft, and 
these all together establish the preorder lead time average estimated 
for the next fiscal year. We have reduced the B—47 requirements sub- 
stantially from 24 months to 21 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the B—47 has been in production for some 
time. 

Colonel ZorcKer. This is the fifth order. 


ELEMENTS CONSIDERED IN PREDICTING LEAD TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. So that many of the elements that went along with 
the initial lead time do not appear here. You would not have, for 
instance, the administrative time to make the contract; the period 
for tooling is already done, the plant is established and running. 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have trained workers. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You have gone through the difficulty of lengthy 
testing programs, 

Colonel ZorcKkier. Those are all elements which we consider in 
making our prediction of shortening the lead time. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true to a degree in the B-52, but 
not to as great an extent as the B- 47, because you have not had as 
many orders placed for the B-52 as you did for the B-47. 

Colonel Zorcxirr. There is the additional factor that in the ex- 
tremely complicated aircraft it is impossible to reduce the lead time at 
the same rate as can be done for the simpler or smaller airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. ‘The more complex the plane the longer the lead time. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. And this chart indicates the lead time we 
are using of each of the individual models. The T-33, for example, 
we have 16 months. The same for the T-34. The T-33 is a more 
complex airplane than the T—34, but we expect that the lead time will 
be further reduced here | rcacetine }- 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the T-34? 

Colonel Zorckurr. Yes. It should be very definitely pointed out, 
however, that some of our ability to reach this goal is the result of the 
reduction in quantity of airer: ift between this. program and the cur- 
rent program. Note the reduction shown for the various types. 
Production is on the descent in this recommended program for 2,162 
aircraft, and we can retain the more efficient employees and so on. 
Therefore, we will be able to reduce our lead time to some extent. for 
that reason. 


PRIOR-YEAR FUNDS PROVIDED FOR PREVIOUS 143 WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I recall from previous testimony, the fiscal-year- 
1953 or the prior-year - have provided for combat planes for the 
previous 143 wings. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Yes. 


1954 FUNDS PROVIDE FOR MAINTENANCE AND ATTRITION 


Mr. Scrivner. So that primarily, if I understand the presentation, 
in 1954, inasmuch as we have provided for procurement for the 143, 
actually what we are now doing is providing for the maintenance, 
taking care of the losses, attrition; in other words, you will have sub- 
stantially the flow of planes wanted to maintain that proposed force. 

Colonel ZorcKkLer. We continue modernizing, and we maintain the 
strength of the units. 


POLICY OF APPLICATION OF INITIAL AND REORDER LEAD TIME 


General Asensto. I think it should be brought out that, at this time, 
the application of the reorder lead time and the initial order lead time 
has always been the policy of the Air Force, and that this represents 
the continued application of that policy. If we did not bring that out, 
the Air Force might be suspect of not having followed a proper pro- 
cedure heretofore. But always we have had the position which was 
established by our procurement agency, the Air Materiel Command, 
and confirmed with the manufacturers to determine the proper lead 
time to be used. 


' 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is understandable; and as you have more ex- 
perience and as the producers have more experience, of course, it is 
logical that you would, as a result of that, be able to reduce the lead 
time. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you are applying your experience in this presen- 
tation ¢ 

General AsEnsto. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That concludes the lead-time presentation. 

Colonel ZorcK.ier. That is it; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as there has been a great deal of comment 
in the press about the reduced number of planes, some of which has 
been factual information and some of which has been conjectural, I 
feel that, without going into the detailed numbers and detailed types, 
we should at this point in the record show what is involved in the 
number of planes. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

General Asensro. Certain of the figures apply to the entire appro- 
priation and others apply to programs 110, 120, and 130 


TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. In your original statement you refer to a sum of 
43,402,125,000 for aircraft procurement in programs 110 and 120 and 
130, which we will discuss in detail a little later. 

As I read the justific ation sheets, you will have in addition to that 
$1,777,691,000 coming from funds appropriated in previous years 
which have not been obligated, and funds which have been obligated 
in prior years but have been, or will be, deobligated so as to be made 

rvails ible for contracts for plane procurement during the coming fiscal 
vear: ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Zorckter. I would like to refer that question to General 
Asensio. 

General Asensto. What we have, sir, is a request in program 110 
for new obligating authority of $1,783,435,000 to which we must add 

$308,400,000 available from prior appropr iations to finance the fiscal 
year 1954 program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back just a minute. I do not want to go 
into the details yet. I am just getting at the lump sum for all three 
programs. 

The $3,402,125,000 is a part of the $3,495 million ? 

General Asens10o. No. The total of the fiscal year 1954 program for 
budget programs 110, 120, and 130 is $3,402,125,000 of which $2,769,- 
125,000 will be fins aio from new oblignting authority and the bal- 
ance of $633 million will be financed from prior year funds. The 

769,125,000 is that part of the $3,495 million which pertains to these 
hres budget programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the $3,402,125,000 there will be, as I 


* 
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recall, $1,777,691,000 from prior years’ funds which were not obli- 
gated, or which, having been obligated, are being deobligated; is that 
correct ? 

General Asensto. It should be $1,327,191,000. 


31395—53 
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Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to discuss that right now, because 
you put $450 million in one place and you subtract it in another, but 
where you put it in, you define it as being “recovery of prior years’ 
obligations,” which to me simply means you have contracted for $450 
million worth of items and are now deobligating those and withdraw- 
ing those contracts. 

General ASENsSIO. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that will make available for obligation along 
with the new funds $450 million. 

General Asensto. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, together with the other figures on the green 
sheet, bring me up to my total of $1,777,691,000 which will be available 
for o bligation in the fiscal year 1954 in addition to the $3,495,000,000, 
which altogether makes available for procurement of aircraft and re- 
lated procurement $5,272,691,000. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTION GOALS AND DELIVERIES 


Mr. Scrivner. In your opening statement, Colonel Zoeckler, you 
pointed out on page 2 that in view of some of the situations that have 
developed and studies that the Air Force has made, you found that 
you were now scheduling your proposed procurement to conform 
more nearly to the capabilities of industry to make their deliveries; 
in other words, what the Air Force has found is that in many instances 
either the Air Force, the contractor, or both, were too optimistic 
about the number of pl ines that would be delivered. 

Colonel Zorckter. There has been a degree of optimism 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, do not the scheduled reports 
show there has not been one single month since Korea when the de- 
livery goal of combat planes has been reached ? 

Colonel ZorcKkier. J am not familiar with that fact. I think that 
there have been several occasions on which we have reached our goal. 

Mr. Scrivner. If some of your production reports show that—and 
I think that in effect was the statement made by the Secretary of De- 
fense—would there be any reason to doubt it ? 

Colonel Zorcxirr. I would prefer to insure that the information 
was accurate, by checking, if you desire. The Air Force will submit 
the information. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it is pertinent information. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





In accordance with the production program approved by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Munitions Board, the Air Force has delivered since 
Korea from 100 percent to 117 percent of its goal for aircraft production during 
8 separate months and has made more than 90 percent of its goal on 12 additional 
occasions. 

With regard to combat aircraft only, the Air Force has delivered from 100 
percent to 123 percent of its goal during 6 separate months and has reached more 
than 90 percent of its goal on 8 additional months. 

At no time sinee January 1952 has the Department of Defense approved an 
aircraft production program for the Air Force which did not contain, as an 
integrated portion of that production program, those aircraft for MDAP recip- 
ients for which the Air Force has been made responsible. Under directives 
issued by the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Air Force has so scheduled its overall production that aircraft destined for 
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units which would have to fight first were delivered first. Under this policy the 
Air Force has delivered 108 percent of its commitments to MDAP and NATO 
recipients in accordance with the production schedule presented to the Congress 
of the United States at its hearings last year (Munitions Board A-16 Aircraft 
Production Schedule). Ninety percent of these aircraft were combat types 
identical to those being delivered to the USAF. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not in the nature of criticism because I would 
rather have somebody optimistic about what they can do rather than 
pessimistic. It is always better to overshoot a target than to under 
shoot it. We have a couple of golfers here around the table, and 
they know if you do not putt up to the cup you can never get in, 
but if you putt for a point beyond the cup the ball may drop in. 

Mr. Lewis. We do better if we shoot at 105 percent of our capacity 
than 95 percent. More airpower results. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical. 

You do point out that what will be done is that inas much as fiscal 
year 1953 and prior years have made it possible to procure the plans 
for the 143 wings, that you now have in this proposal plans for 
procurement to provide sustained production rates sufficient to equip 
combat wings of the 148-wing force by the end of 1956, if that is the 
goal that is later determined to be put into effect. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, so far as the planes are concerned, the goal 
can be reached if the decision is made? 

Colonel Zorckier. We have scheduled our procurement at rates, 
sir, substantially sufficient to meet the 143-combat-wing structure. 
There will be some supporting units that are eliminated and reduced. 
I think it is pertinent to point out this 143-wing force can be attained 
under the proposed Srbdnotibn schedule by end 1956, where previ- 
ously it had been scheduled December 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you talking Seis the fiscal year? 

Colonel Zorckier. The new program can be completed by end 
fiscal year 1956. In other words, by the end of June 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you point out in your general statement— 
which you have so well demonstrated—the method by which you 
reached the result which you have given us in connection with the 
reduction of reorder lead time. 


CUSHION IN PREPRODUCTION PROJECT ACCOUNTS FOR LONG LEAD-TIME 
ITEMS 


Then, as you have previously pointed out, you are providing herein 
$56 million, or ret: uning, you might say $56 million, so that as you 
look at the program in the months to come as it settles down and ‘the 
new studies are made, you will have this sum available so that you 
may then procure certain long lead-time items, items that go into a 
plane that take longer to procure than the plane itself. By doing 
that you have a cushion, or backlog, or a stockpile, of these longer 
lead-time items so that then when you go into your plane production 
program—and I am talking now of the plane itself—you will have 
readily available the longer lead-time items and therefore those 
planes will not have to wait for completion for those long lead-time 
items ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. We have established, sir, in our preproduction- 
project account, project 134, the amount of $56 million, to which 
you have referred, and for the purposes you have indicated. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I would like to speak approvingly of that proposal 
which to me sounds logical and makes sense, because we have seen 
so many times where the plane producer himself can get the plane 
through the plant and out upon the apron only to await the time of 
arrival of some of these longer lead-time items. 

This program which you now propose will obviate that condition 
because you will have procured the longer lead-time items. When the 
planes come down the line they can then be completed and there will 
be no delay in delivery. 

Colenel Zorckier. That is true, sir, to the best of our ability to esti- 
mate to what extent we may not reach these new lead-time goals. We 
have estimated that on about 25 percent of these airplanes we may 
miss our goal and we are providing 10 percent of the airframe cost, 
10 percent of the Government-furnished equipment-items cost, except 
for the J-57 engine, which contains a certain proportion of titanium 
which is very difficult to come by and hard to machine. For minor 
items we provide 100 percent in our estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 


HIEAVY-PRESS PROGRAM 


On page 4 of your statement you refer to the heavy-press program. 
Under what project will that be discussed in detail ? 

Colonel Zorckier. The heavy-press program is normally consid- 
ered in project 131, program 130, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that would be the best place to discuss it in 
detail ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. 


PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the production program, I note 
on page 5 you stated that the present rate of production is approxi- 
mately 650 a month and you go up to about 730 in March of 1954, 
and that then after that time there will be a gradual tapering off, 
which would indicate that the Air Force has caught up to its peak, 
so to speak, and from then on the program will be one largely of 
maintaining it at the level established by this peak production. 

Colonel Zorckier. We prefer to think of our production programs 
as coming up to a plateau rather than a peak. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should have used plateau instead of peak. 

Colcnel Zorckier. And we do sustain that general level for a period 
of approximately 2 years with certain fluctuations due to the intro- 
duction and deletion of models. It retains approximately the same 
evel of production over a period of almost 2 years. Afterward the 
production does decelerate, as I have indicated, to a degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless something happens that we cannot foresee, 
it is a matter of keeping up your modernization and replacing the 
planes which will go out of the inventory. 

Colonel ZorcKier. The funds provided in fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 were sufficient to equip the 143-wing force by December of 
1955, with the exception of the tactical-bombardment wings. The 
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purpose of the funds requested in the 1954 budget is to maintain 
and sustain the Air Force in a continuous modernized state. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY RE NEW MODELS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with your statement at the bottom of 
pages 5 and 6, where you have been talking about the new program 
of bringing in new models slowly so as to avoid the necessity of 
modification and the expense in delay incident thereto, that sounds 
to us, now that any need for a crash program is over, and the Air 
Force is on the buildup, to be a logical program. We have seen in 
the requests for funds for modification a rather large amount that 
has been necessary due to the fact that the new planes, many of them, 
had to be modified rather considerably—as an ex: imple, the F-89. So 
again I would like to commend the Air Force on this new approach 
because it will do two things: First it will save money, which is 
always important, and, secondly, it will probably in the long run 
save time in the delivery of the planes to the Air Force. 

Colonel ZorckLer. We feel that that may be true. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally on page 6 you refer to the fact that the Air 
Force will continue its practice of offering business enterprises, large 
and small, an equal opportunity to produce the items required, which, 
of course, is laudable and desirable and meets with public approval. 
However, many of the smaller concerns who are physically able, so far 
as the plant is concerned, to do some of these jobs, report to me that 
oftentimes they are required to have a really better financial back- 
ground and backing than the larger concerns. Among some of the 
difficulties they report in trying to work with this program—and, of 
course, they are all anxious ‘and w illing; and, as I say, many of them 
are able—they state that most of their work, of course, is subcon- 
tracting or contracting for the smaller subassemblies or something 
like that. In these contracts either the Air Force or the prime con- 
tractor asks for and requires deliveries in installments. For instance, 
let. us say that a contract is entered into for 100 X items, no matter 
what it is, and the contract calls for 5 of that item as soon as the first 
delivery date is fixed, and 10 each succeeding month until fulfilled. 
But the subcontractor does not get paid until de livery. So here he sits 
with all of his money tied up. He has had to procure all of the parts, 
all of the materials, and he has paid his labor . Here he sits. There 
is nothing he can do about it. If there is any delay in the acceptance 
of deliveries, then, of course, he is hurt that much worse. 

That creates for many of these small concerns an almost impossible 
situation for them to work under because, if they go to the bank, then 
immediately the bank figures something is wrong in the financial situ- 
ation and that it is not as stable as they thought it was and everybody 
starts backing away from it. 

‘Would it be possible in the studies which you are continually making 
about procurement to work out any type of a program whereby the 
small contractor could be paid when he has made his 100 items, even 
though the delivery thereof might be delayed ? 

General Asensto. We have General Bain from AMC with us, Sir. 
I think he can explain some of these procedures. 
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Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Barn. Sir, we authorize all of our contractors to pay for on 
receipt of the material 100 percent of the value of the invoice. It 
certainly is not normal commercial practice to pay in advance before 
any material is delivered. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not mean to imply that. 

General Bary. As they are delivered by months we authorize for 
payment by the Government to the prime contractor a 100-percent 
payment to the sub on anything he received. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but that delivery is over a period of months. 
This subcontractor may be able to make the 100 required items in a 
shorter period of time, but yet he has to wait to make his deliveries. 

General Bary. That is certainly not any different from the normal 
commercial practice. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of these things we are going into are not 
normal practices, either. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Scrivner, maybe I can help out on that one. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I was trying to raise was that here is a 
contractor and he could make the 100 items, we will say, in 90 days, 
but under the programed delivery he will not get to deliver the 100 
items for a year. 

General Barn. He bids on it that way, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know he does, but that is one of the reasons why 
a lot of these smaller concerns just cannot come into the picture at all. 
They would like to, but they do not have everything behind them to 
carry them over for a year’s waiting time to get their money. They 
avs already got their money tied up and invested in all the raw 
materials and labor. They have the stuff there ready to go. 

Mr. Lewis. Perhaps I can help out on this, Mr. Scrivner. I worked 
for an airframe company and I know how they do these things. 

It depends almost entirely on the kind of an item that is being 
bought from the small-business company. If it is a very large and 
bulky item, or a very expensive item, there is an inventory problem 
created. The desirable and sensible thing on the part of the con- 
tractor to do is to schedule the deliveries to parallel the actual re- 
quirements for use of the product in the end item. However, as in 
the case of, let us say, nuts, bolts, screws, and little things like that, 
which have low value and are not bulky and do not make a storage 
problem, those deliveries are lumped. Instead of coming in once 
a month they might come in every 6 months, and in some cases the 
contractor will go ahead and buy the total requirement. He does 
that not so much to help the small-business man as he does it just to 
eliminate the extra handling, extra billing, and all the added cost that 
goes into that sort of thing. 

- Mr. Scrtvner. That is understandable. Let us take as an example 
the B-47. I have seen the figure some place as to how many motors 
there are in a B47. 

Colonel Zorckuer. Six, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean the smaller ones. 

Colonel Zorckter. The electric motors? Thousands. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thousands? 

Colonel Zorckier. It must be. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a surprisingly large number. I was quite in- 
terested when I went through the Boeing plant at Wichita when they 
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told me how many of these small different-sized motors were required 
ina B-47. It just did not seem possible, but they proved to my satis- 
faction that they were all necessary, and many of them are rather 
expensive. 

Under your production schedule, for the B-47’s there are only so 
many amonth. The subcontractor is called upon to make the motors, 
and many smaller concerns do, and he can make them much faster 
than you can produce the B-47. But the B-47 producer does not 
want them that fast. He only wants them coming in his line of sup- 
ply to be there a few days before they are needed in the plane. Your 
big contractor, Boeing, does not have to worry about where the money 
is coming from, but your little man does. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, that is a difficult problem. 'To explain it in the 
reverse, a contractor could not simply ask for all of the material 
before he started to build any airplanes. He would not have the 
warehousing space. He would have a great element of risk of obso- 
lescence, because these airplanes change in character as they go on 
down the production line. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they certainly subcontract for so many motors 
atime. They do not bring those up in little segments of a contract. 
Mr. Lewis. In the case of airplane engines ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the small motors. 

Mr. Lewis. Normally, they buy the full contract requirement but 
schedule delivery. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is where the little man gets hurt, and it makes 
it impossible for him to come into the program. It is worth studying, 
because there are a lot of them who are perfectly competent to make 
these things. 

Mr. Lewis. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. They would like to do it. Normally, everybody 
wants to get in on the work. It isa good thing we have that attitude. 
But it is not possible the way it now is presented to them. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is some way that there can be some modifica- 
tion of this practice so that the small-business man can get in on it 
it would help. 

When we talk about small business in our part of the country, we 
are not talking about a plant with 40,000, 50,000 or 60,000 men; we 
are talking about a plant with 75, 100, or 150 men. That is really 
getting down to small business. 

Mr. Lewis. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are the ones who are hurt and cannot partici- 
pate in the program. 

Have you any questions on the presentation up to here, Mr. Hruska ? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Mr. Mahon ? 

Mr. Manon. Overall questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, you make an excellent witness. I do not 
know just how much of your testimony really appears on the record. 
I hope enough of it will appear so that we will be able to refresh our 
minds as to the facts and figures, and so that other interested people 
can learn what the facts are. 


= 
—_ 
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AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


You showed us a number of compilations in the early part of your 
testimony. As I understand it, the sheet which I am exhibiting to you 
now will be in the record. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Yes, sir; it will be revised so that it may be 
unclassified in the record, through the revisions suggested here. We 
changed certain phraseology, and the titling will probably be changed 
slightly. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Aircraft procurement programs (since Korea) 


Quantities 
New obli- 
gational 
To be or- authority 


“wae 
Ordered in| Gored in | required 


Total pro- 





fiscal years ' 
gramed 951-53 fiscal year (millions) 
195 3 1954 
Printed budget, Jan. 9, 1953 25, 204 21, 555 3, 649 $5, 864. 4 
ist reduction 294 34 — 260 2 —1, 165.0 
Program, Mar. 5, 195 24, 910 21, 521 3, 389 4, 699. 4 
2d reduc 1,977 750 1,227 | * —1,930.3 
Prog Ju 2, 195 22, 93 20, 771 2, 162 2, 769. 1 
Che amounts shown in this column pertain to aircraft, complete budget program 110; initial spares and 
spare part budget program 120; and related procurement, budget program 130 
See the following 
Millions 
Reduction resulting from conser tive troduction of new models $1, 000. 0 
Reduction resulting fron I lurabilit { J-47 « ines 165. 0 
otal ; 1, 165.0 
See tl Nowing 
Millions 
Red fr de on of 129 spe | aircraft $233. 0 
Reducti fre defermer f 7 craft f educed time $655. 3 
Prov f lead-time component 56. 0 
599. 3 
Reduction resulting from the deletion of 1,145 support aircraft ‘ . 1, 098. 0 
Total. sae a a 1, 930.3 


Colonel Zorckier. The Air Force has furnished this table indicat- 
ing the aircraft quantities in the printed budget of January 9, 1953, 
the March 5 program as proposed by the Air Force, and the June 2 
program as currently being justified. 

That table, in addition, indicates the new authority requested under 
each individual program and indicates wherein the reductions have 
been made in each program and the extent and dollar effect of such 
reductions. 

The reduction of $1,165,000,000 from the January 9 program to 
the March 5 program can be accounted for as follows: 

One billion dollars is reduced from the new authority required as 
the result of, first, the application by the Air Force of a more con- 
servative policy for the introduction of new models limiting initial 
production to low rate to provide for adequate testing and combat 
suitability prior to accelerated production. 

Second, the terminations of 4,000 J-47-25 engines and spares as- 
sociated therewith, amounting to a reduction in new authority re- 
quired of $165 million. This termination has been made because the 
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durability of these engines has so improved over the past 2 years that 
the time between overhauls has been substantially increased, and 
engines to support the B-47-E program may therefore, be reduced. 


REDUCTION IN NEW AUTIIORITY 


The reduction in new authority required from the March 5 pro- 
gram to the June 2 program of $1,930,300,000 is attributable to the 
following: 

First, the deletion of special aircraft previous sly included in the 
program reduces new authority requirements $233 million. 

Second, acceptance by the Air Force of an average reorder lead- 
time reduction of 3 months defers the requirement for procurement 
of 703 aircraft previously included in the fiscal year 1954 request. 
This reduction reduced the new authority requirement by $655,300,- 
000. However, if in fact this lead-time goal is not attainable, $56 
million is retained in the program to provide for the proc urement 
of long-lead-time items (such as major aircraft components, engines, 
electronics, and other equipment which becomes part of the completed 
airplane), to assure the continued production of aire raft involved. 

The net reduction, due to revised lead time, is $599.800,000 (after 
deducting the $56 million retained for preprudustion from the sav- 
ings realized from deferment of 703 aircraft). 

Third, the cancellation and deferment of support aircraft reduces 
new authority required by $1,098,000,000. These aircraft are asso- 
ciated with training, transport, and supporting units. 

That is the explanation for each of the reductions. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PLANES 


Mr. Scrtvner. In the table that has been placed in the record: There 
is a showing of a reduction of 294 planes, which was made by the Air 
Force as the result of the study approved March 5. Then, according 
to that table, after March 5, in connection with the present presenta- 
tion, there is a proposed reduction of 1977 planes. We have discussed, 
and quite properly off the record, the exact figures relating to the ex- 
act types, and in that off-record presentation, we have found that of 
the 1,977 planes, 129 were removed from the proposed procurement 
because of the revised requirements, which brings us down to a figure 
of 1,848; and of that 1,848, 1,094 are noncombat planes, which leaves 
754 combat planes; and of that 754, 546 are represented as not being 
found in fiscal 1954 because of the reduced lead time which we have 
just been discussing. That leaves 208 combat planes that will not be 
procured in 1954 because of some of the reasons that we have dis- 
cussed off the record, namely, that some of them will be deferred until 
subsequent procurement for a subsequent year, and some of them are 
due to the fact that there will be a lesser number needed because of 
more conservative introduction of new methods and programs. 

Colonel Zorcktrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring again to the table that has just been in- 
serted in the record showing these figures and the proposed reductions 
in connection with the number of planes involved, does that have any- 
thing to do with the inventory of planes? 

Colonel Zorcxurr. This has no direct relationship, Mr. Scrivner, to 
the inventory. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Does it have anything to do with the number of 
planes to be actually delivered during the fiscal year! 

Colonel Zorckier. Some of these aircraft will be delivered during 
the fiscal years indicated. These aircraft include all the aircraft 
funded in the programs of the fiscal years indicated in the column 
headings. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it relates to the number of planes 
that you proposed to order with ihe funds provided? 

Colonel ZorckLer. Which are on order, or proposed for order. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the funds provided? 

Colonel Zorckier. With the funds provided. 

Mr. Hruska. In other words, Colonel Zoeckler, the figure in the 
first line there of 3,501, plus 148 appearing under the column headed 
“Fiscal year 1954,” is not intended to indicate that that many planes 
would be delivered during fiscal year 1954, would it ? 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir, none of those aircraft, in fact, would 
have been delivered during fiscal year 1954, because each of our lead 
times is longer than 12 months. 

Mr. Hruska. Then directing your attention to the figure at the 
bottom of that column, 2,162, is the same true of that figure ! 

Colonel Zorckier. The same is true of that. Those are the aircraft 
which are in the fiscal year 1954 program associated with this re- 
quest, and will be included if the request is approved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Ordered ? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Yes; they will be ordered subsequent to July 1 
of this year for delivery at the earliest attainable dates in the rates 
appropriate for the equipping of our units. 

Mr. Hruska. Do those two figures mean that within the time that 
it would be necessary to produce and deliver the 3,501 plus the 148, 
that only 2,162 planes will be produced and delivered under the June 
budget program ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKkier. No, sir, because of our reduction in reorder lead 
time there is an average of 3 months difference in the time period 
during which 2,162 aircraft would be produced as compared with the 
figures you before quoted. Therefore, where 3,501 plus 148 might 
have been delivered over a period of a year, we would expect delivery 
of 2,162 airplanes over a period of approximately 9 months. 

Mr. Hruska. And we are quite sure, are we not, that the 3,501, 
plus the 148, would not have been delivered pursuant to the schedule 
they were set for because of slippages in delivery that occurred from 
time to time under that program ? 

Colonel Zorckirer. On the contrary, that is one place the Air Force 
is in a great deal better position than it has been during the expansion. 
Those airplanes were scheduled in much reduced quantities and at 
lower production rates from facilities which had already attained 
their maximum production rates and were tapering off. Therefore, 
there is little doubt but that we could obtain at least this number of 
aircraft and perhaps even a greater number had they been required 
by the Air Force. 

You will note that the average—when you divide 21,555 by 3—is 
more than 7,000 airplanes per year programed during the 3 previous 
fiscal years. We are reducing that, almost half. 

Mr. Manon. In a word, what are the salient facts shown in this 
compilation that we have been discussing? 
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MAJOR STEPS SINCE SUBMISSION OF ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Colonel Zonckier. Well, first of all, it indicates that there have been 
two major steps since our submission on the January 9 printed budget 
to the June 2 request. First, there was a step from the January 9 
budget to the March 5 program; and, second, from that program to 
the June 2 program. There was a reduction in the first of $1,165 mil- 
lion in new authority required, which was indicated, and in the second 
step the reduction was an additional $1,930,300,000., 

It also shows the breakdown of these amounts, as we see them in 
the Air Force, and as we have represented them here in these hearings. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PLANES 


Mr. Manon. It shows the reduction in the number of planes ? 

Colorel Zorckier. It indicates the difference in quantities of air- 
craft procured or scheduled for procurement under each of these three 
programs, beginning with the January 9 program and ending with 
the June 2 program. 

Mr. Manion. Refreshing my memory, the June 2 program repre- 
sents fewer planes than the March 5 program by what amount? 

Colonel Zorckier. 1,977. 

Mr. Manton. The March submission is 294 less than the January 
submission ¢ 

Colonel Zorcxier. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon, may I suggest so that there will be no 
misrepresentation, that you ask the colonel to describe the types of 
planes involved in the 1,977. 

Mr. Manon. I will get to all of that in much more detail. 

There are certain undescribed aircraft which will also be eliminated 
in the June program. Probably the original elimination was in the 
March program. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir; they will be eliminated from the March 
progiam to get to the June program. 


NUMBER OF PLANES TO BE PRODUCED UNDER BOTH SUBMISSIONS 


Mr. Manon. We are to understand that in the budget before us 
funds are requested for the production of 2,162 aircraft? 

Coionel ZorcKier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And the funds were requested for what number of air- 
craft in the January budget and in the March budget ? 

Colonel Zorckier. There was a request for 3,649 aircraft in the 
January budget and a total of 3,389 in the March 5 Air Force pro- 
gram. The March 5 proposal was never actually presented to this 
committee or any other agency outside the Department of Defense as a 
request, however. 

Mr. Matron. As a definitive request. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. But the overall figures were presented earlier in the 
year $ 

Colonel Zorckier. That is true. 
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MARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now tell us what the March program is. Who con- 
trived it and why’? How solid is it? What. weight should it have 
with Congress and so forth? I do not mean you can answer all of 
that, but you see what Iam seeking. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. Beginning shortly after the budget 
submission of January 9 and even some time prior to that the Air 
Force Council, which is the senior agency in the Air Force for the 
review of programs, and the Aircraft and Weapons Board, which 
reports to the Air Force Council, reviewed certain of our past per- 
formances and determined that the application of a more conservative 
policy for introduction of new models was appropriate. This policy 
provides for limited rates of production for a considerable period of 
time, so that we could provide adequate numbers of aircraft over this 
period of time to get adequate testing before accelerating the produc- 
tion of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Testing them would run for approximately what time ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Oh, some 12 to 18 months. 

Mr. Manon. Twelve to eighteen months? 

Colonel Zorckurr. Yes, sir. Additionally, it was determined that 
it would be possible to provide these test aircraft on production 
tooling rather than on a hand-built basis, in order that the costs could 
be held down. Admittedly there were some aircraft eliminated from 
the program because of the recomputation of our attrition rates as 
experience dictated, but the majority of the savings involved here 
were due to the application of this conservative policy. 

Mr. Manon. Even with the adoption of the conservative policy you 
only prov ided for a reduction of 294 aircraft. 

Colonel Zorckier. In accomplishing this, sir, we at the same time 
had to maintain the units in the strengths as they were programed. 
We substituted certain aircraft for some which were eliminated from 
the program in order to insure the combat equipments for these organi- 
zations at the time they were programed for activation or utilization. 

Mr. Manon. As I have understood from General Asensio and Gen- 
eral Picher, we will have in the record a statement of the funds 
required to implement the March 5 program; is that correct ? 

General Asensto. The statement which is to be inserted in the record 
at the point at which it was requested is a statement as to the amount 
of funds which the Air Force can judiciously use to spend at the 
earliest possible opportunity—which would be July 1—toward the 
143-wing program, rather than the 120-wing interim goal. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 1048. ) 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between that and the March 5 
program ¢ 

General Asensto. Of course that covers all appropriations. 

Mr. Mavion. What do you mean by “that”? 

General Asensio. The request that was previously made covers all 
appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asrensio. Insofar as this particular appropriation is con- 
cerned, “Aircraft and related procurement,” there will be embodied in 
the estimate of such funds the adoption of a very conservative attitude 
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towards some of the most contentious items which have been encoun- 
tered in discussions to date. Under those circumstances we cannot say 
that a total reinstatement of all these aircraft is to be sought. The air- 
craft here in large measure represents aircraft which are used in the 
support areas of the Air Force program as originally constituted. 
Those support areas will not be reconstituted in toto as they existed 
before. 

Mr. Scrivner. As they existed or were planned / 

General As! NSIO, As ‘they existed in the program before, sir. 


CANCELLATION OF ORDERS 


Manon. I wish you would give at this point a statement couched 

ap propriate language as to what the interim program means in the 

concellation of orders for aircraft or for aircraft engines or for other 
important components. 

Mr. Scrivner. Along with that you should give the reasons. The 
question asked would leave the inference that the only information 
requested is how many are going to be canceled due to the change in 
appropriations; but there are a lot of reasons for the change in ap- 
propri eee 

Mr. Manon. We can have the reasons, also. 

Colonel Saco KLER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Zorckier. As we have indicated in a previous reply to 
the Senate, to a question, asking for this specific information, the can- 
cellations involved are 420 T-36 advanced multiengine pilot and navi- 
gator bombardier trainers on contract with Beech Aircraft Corp. and 
Canadair, Montreal, Canada. 

The present contract for 244 C-123 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that you might as well give the 
reasons for the cancellation. 

Mr. Manon. Because they went to an interim program, 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily. That is part of it, but not the whole 
answer. 

Mr. Marion. It may not be, of course. 

Colonel Zorckier. The T-36 aircraft were reduced for a variety of 
reasons, including the fact that the airframe at this time is substan- 
tially more costly than it had been originally programed, and due 
to the fact that the requirements for this training aircraft have been 
reduced and those training requirements remaining can be accom- 
plished through the use of aircraft currently in the Air Force in- 
ventory. 

Mr. Manion. Does that have any reference to the scaling down of 
our goal from 10,000 pilots a year to 7,200 pilots a year? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Undoubtedly that is a factor in this problem. 
[ cannot assess a definite value to it, but that undoubtedly is a factor. 

In addition, the aircraft appears less desirable than had been orig- 
inally anticipated as a conversion to a jet-powered aircraft for this 
same purpose, for advancing the training capabilities of the Air Force ; 
and in view of the fact, particularly, that this aireraft was designed 
to meet mobilization requirements for student training, which mobili- 
zation requirements now have been assessed as possible of attainment 
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through the use of aircraft in the inventory, at least until we can 
obtain a satisfactory substitute for this aircraft at less cost. 

Does that answer the question ? 

Mr. Manon. What I would like to have is a full statement giving 
the cancellations, revisions, and so forth, and giving the pertinent 
pros and cons of the reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do we not get it now? 

Mr. Manon. It will take so much time if we go through every item. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think up to now the colonel has been able to an- 
swer every question quite well. 

Mr. Manon. I am just trying to save a little time for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Time is not material. We are going to work late 
tonight and tomorrow night and Saturday if we need to. 

Mr. Manon. I do not desire to work tonight. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will work. 

Colonel Zorckier. Mr. Mahon, there are four other examples of 
aircraft involved. Depending upon your desires and the desires of the 
chairman I can give that or defer it. 

Mr. Manon. You have given it all in great detail for the Senate, 
I presume. You have worked it up and you do have the information. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir; we do have the information. 

Mr. Manon. Please highlight it. 

Colonel Zorckier. The present contract for 244 C—123 assault 
transports will be reduced to 165 aircraft, a reduction of 79, due to the 
elimination from the Air Force program of assault groups which 
previously appeared in the 143-wing program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Zorcxier. 8 KC-97G tankers will be deleted from the 
quantity. 

Mr. Manon. Are you giving in response to my question all of the 
reductions, rather than just the cancellations that are involved ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. These are the cancellations, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Zorckier. As distinguished from the reductions from pro- 
posed quantities. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Zorckirr. These are the actual cancellations. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


REDUCTIONS FROM PROPOSED CANCELLATIONS 


Colonel Zorckier. 8 KC-97G tankers will be deleted from the quan- 
tity now on contract due to a reduced requirement for refueling all 
B-47 aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Does that have anything to do with the fact that you 
will have fewer B47 wings you will have to refuel ? 

Colonel Zorckier. It has to do with the fact that we will have less 
active B-47 wings in the inventory. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Manon. I am not asking the number of wings. I am just ask- 
ing the reduction. 
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General Picner. The reductions in this case are tied to the reduc- 
tion in the number of. bombardment wings. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. All right. 

Colonel Zorckier. We eliminate or we cancel contracts 

Mr. Scrtvner. While we are on the subject of those wings, that is 
not actually a cancellation as much as it is a deferral, is it ? 

Colonel Zorckxier. I would prefer to have General Picher answer 
that. 

General Picuer. That, sir, is dependent upon the result of the re- 
study. If we do not go to the 143 wings as the result of the restudy, 
then there will not be those bombers. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. If you do, it is merely a deferral. 

General Picuer. Then we have the aircraft for the wings and we 
would build up to the end 143. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 





UTILIZATION OF PLANES IN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Does this have anything to do with some testimony 
I read in the paper—I only read the headlines—where the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force had said to some committee that you would 
have the planes, but you would put them in storage, or words to that 
effect? I do not know that the language is very well chosen, but I 
think the word “storage” was used. Is that what he referred to; 
or do you know ? 

Colonel Zorckier. I do not know, sir. Ihave not read the testimony. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean we are going to produce them and we 
will not have an immediate use for them in active units? 

Colonel Zorckier. The production schedule that we have derived 
here is actually designed to go to 143 combat wings. Whether all 
those wings will be active within the period these aircraft will be 
delivered I do not know, but Colonel Van Sickle or General Picher 
may have the answer, sir. 

General Picuer. The production schedule which is before us in- 
cludes the combat aircraft of 143 wings, even though we are at an 
interim 120 wings. There are some of these aircraft which can be 
utilized in comparable units of the Air National Guard and Reserve, 
but those are mostly the smaller types, such as the fighter bombers 
and the light bombers and some troop carriers. There are other types 
of aircraft which are beyond the capability of the Reserves forces 
to utilitize, such as the B-47’s and the B-66’s. I think that is what 
General Vandenberg was referring to when he said we would have 
to put them in storage if we did not go back to the 143-wing program. 

Mr. Manon. If we do not go back to the 143-wing program when 
we have attrition on these B—47’s we could pick these up and use them 
in this reduced program, could we not? 

General Picuer. The production schedule as it is now set up pro- 
vides the attrition for the 120 wings. That would be additional to 
the amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it the other way: Under that same situa- 
tion any excess planes, particularly now that we are talking about 
BHi7’s, would be a very potential factor in a war reserve, would 
they not ? 
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General Picuer. Yes, sit 
Mr. Scrivner. So it is not a waste. 
(Off the record discussion. ) 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. The point I think Congress is entitled to know is to 
what extent combat aircraft are eliminated. 

Mr. Scrivner. That information has been furnished this commit- 
tee in complete detail. 

Mr. Manon. Has it been furnished for the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would say that I would agree with General Picher 
that the exact details should not be put into the record. 

Mr. Manion. I do not think we ought to have the exact details. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you are asking for. 

Mr. Manon. We are entitled to know, and C ongress is entitled to 
know, the number of combat aircraft involved in this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have made that statement in toto without break- 
ing it down in a final figure, so that even a halfway smart Russian 
analyst could tell us the exact answer. 

Mr. Manon. Well, what is the overall figure? Ido not have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have 546 planes due to a reduction of reorder 
lead time, and you have 208 due to other reasons, including slower in- 
put of new models. 

Mr. Manon. Due to the reduction in quantity and model cancella- 
tions. In other words, is that figure all right for the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. And a more conservative input of new models. 

General Asensto. The 208 figure is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. In other words, when the record is cleaned up, it will 
be proper for the record to show that the interim program calls for 
funds for a reduced number of combat aircraft in the number of 208, 
and we will not identify them. I think the record already shows that 
a reduction of 546 is accounted for by the lead-time consideration. 

Colonel ZorcKuer. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF NONCOMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. M \HON. For noncombat aircraft I presume the record already 
shows that 157 have been elimin: ited in the pending budget by reason 
of lead te considerations, and 937 have been eliminated by reason 
of cancellations, and so forth; is that correct ? 

Colonel Zorckier. That is correct, sir. 


DEFINITION OF COMBAT AND NONCOMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Now I wish you would tell me what a combat aircraft 
is, generally speaking, and what a noncombat aircraft is. 

Colonel Zorckier. Generally speaking, sir, we call those combat air- 
craft which are associated with the 143 combat wings. The 126 
bomber, fighter, reconnaissance units and the 17 troop-carrier wings 
are involved. The noncombat aircraft are associated with the below- 
the-line items, such as trainers, transports, and similar types. 
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ASSAULT TRANSPORT 


Mr. Manon. Is the assault transport included in the noncombat 
category ? 
Colonel Zorckier. It is included in the noncombat category; yes, 


Mr. Manon. Tell us what an assault transport is. 
Colonel ZorcKLer. An assault transport is an aircraft designed to 
pick up ground troops at some convenient point behind the lines and 

arry them into or beyond the combat area, depositing them at an 
unprepared location, and possessing the capability of returning for 
additional missions. 

Mauon. Would this be the type of aircraft which would be 

used for parachute operations ? 
Colonel Zorckurr. It can be, sir, but the troop carrier wings are 


designed specifically for paradrop operations. These assault aircraft 
ire designed to avoid the use of oe roops Vr ather than for the us 
f pare troops. It is so that you can get the infantryman from here 


to the re, into an unprepared loc: ation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If conditions were such—and many of them can be 
magined—that you had a lot of things in the inventory of the Air 
Force which could be ohne for pretty much the same operation, so 
far as getting troops to and from a place, that means you do not 
necessarily have to depend on assault transports. 

Colonel Zorckier. For normal transport purposes we have the 
C—-119 and the C-124, but for landings in unprepared areas this is the 
only airplane designed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


CONSERVATIVE APPROACH TO PRODUCTION OF NEW TYPES 


Manon. You make reference in your statement to a more con- 
servative approach toward the mass production of new types. I quote 
from page 5 of your statement, as follows: 

However, the Air Force is not now faced with the necessity for rapid expansion 
of its forces and has applied a more conservative policy for bringing in new 
models which will largely prevent the slippage in schedules which have occurred 
in the past due to committing designs to production before complete testing has 
been accomplished. 

I presume we would all agree that the perfect airplane has not been 
produced and never will be. 

Colonel Zorck Ler. I cannot envisage one, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There are times when under the stress of great danger 
it might be justifiable to get into mass production faster than judi- 
ciously would occur under more normal conditions. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Immediately after Korea, sir, it was essential 
that we bring these new models in. It was conclusively demonstrated 
by our combat experience over there that the current models did not 
possess sufficient performance to guarantee us a margin of superiority 
over the MIG—15 and certain other models of aircraft. Therefore, it 
was essential that we put into production certain new types, like the 
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F_-86F, the F-84G, and the F-84F, which were not then in production, 
nor completely designed. 


LENGTH OF TIME TO PRODUCE PLANE FROM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
STAGE TO ACTUAL COMBAT 


Mr. Manion. I want to calculate approximately how long it would 
take to get anything like a useful production for actual combat of 
new aircraft under the schedule laid down here. You first have to 
do a lot of research and development, and agree on what the airplane 
is to look like initially, and then you go through a period of 12 or 18 
months building a few a month. What does this all add up to in 
time ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Well, sir, as a production man I prefer to think 
of the design having been handed to me from the research and devel- 
opment phase. That is a rather interminable phase. 

Mr. Manon. The research and development might cover 5 or 10 
years ¢ 

Colonel Zorckter. Yes, sir. It may be the culmination of many 
years of experiments. 

Mr. Manon. Now you have the design handed to you. Then what? 

Colonel Zorckier. Under normal circumstances for a fighter air- 
craft the first model should be available within 24 to 30 months follow- 
ing your production order, depending on the status of the industry 
at the time, and the specific plant in which the aircraft will be built. 

Mr. Manon. Of course you might have to have a plant constructed 
in which to build it. 

Colonel Zorckier. If that is true under those circumstances it is 
likely to be delayed even further. 

Under this new program after the first airplane is built we would 
accept aircraft at a low rate, generally from 3 to 5 per month, for a 
period of about 18 months, at which time it is anticipated a completely 
combat-ready aircraft can come off the production line. 

Mr. Manon. About what period of time would you estimate we 
could assume would be logical to consider between the time the design 
is handed to you and you can actually push the button for large 
production ? 

Colonel ZorckieR. Well, based on the original first order lead time 
of 30 months, which is very conservative, and a reduced or limited 
production rate for 18 months, that would amount to 4 years before 
you would really have accelerated production of a model under this 
type of approach. 

Mr. Manon. But you would not have the airplanes after 4 years; 
you would just be ready to produce the airplanes. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Yes, sir. That is when we would have the 
acceleration. 

Mr. Manon. How long would it be before you would get the air- 
planes? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Under those circumstances, depending on the 
type, of course, we ¢ ould probably produce, as indicated on that F-100 
chart, a wing every 3 months, approximately at 25 a month. 

Mr. Manon, About 7 75 in 3 months? 

Colonel Zorckier. About 25 a month. 

Mr. Manon. About 25 a month? 
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Colonel Zorckier. Yes. Certainly we are capable of accelerating to 
2 wings every 3 months without a great deal of exertion. 

Mr. Manon. Well, by the time you would actually have these planes 
in your hands and would have them on your fields and would have 
them to train the crews and put in combat units and train the combat 
units to be combat effective it would certainly take, under your cal- 
culations, maybe as much as 7 years or more before you would actually 
be able to do very much combatwise with the airplane. 

Colonel ZorcKier. I would hesitate to be quite that pessimistic, Mr. 
Mahon. I feel at this time we are going right along. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot train many pilots within a period of 3 
months. 

Colonel Zorckier. No; but the training goes from the T-33 to the 
F-86, and some of the F-86’s are in training. And, further, if we 
had to train on a new airplane there will be a period of indoctrina- 
tion. Obviously a certain amount of training should be built up 
between the time the new models come out. 

Mr. Manon. You say 7 years. Maybe it sounds a little pessimistic, 
but that seems like it is on the pessimistic side. What would probably 
be the time? 

Colonel ZorckierR. I would certainly think that under this approach 
that we have proposed here, we should have a combat wing at the 
end of the fifth year; a small number by the end of the sixth year. 

Mr. Manon. A combat wing or two would not be much, would it? 

Colonel Zorckier. It would depend on the type. It would be some- 
thing. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; it would be something. 

Colonel Zorckier. It would be better than nothing. 

Mr. Manon. It would be better than nothing. 

General Picner. And it would be a better airplane than replace- 
ment. 

INTRODUCTION OF NEWLY DESIGNED AIRPLANES 


Mr. Manon. Yes. Are you launching at this time, beginning from 
scratch, any new-designed airplanes? 

Colonel Zorcuier. Yes; and in the project 134 actually there are 
three specific aircraft for which we are requesting preproduction funds, 
One new aircraft involved is not yet actually scheduled for produc- 
tion because it depends on our program for fiscal year 1955, but we 
are anticipating the approval of production for that aircraft in 1955— 
a new, medium bomber, by type. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a matter of as much as 7 or 8 years before 
you could even have those planes. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Through the use of the preproduction program 
we are hoping to accelerate acquisition of the first planes to 18 months 
from the placement of the first actual order, and we are providing 
funds this year, and have used some funds from fiscal year 1953 for 
this purpose. So really we are using a 2-year preproduction period 
without an order, which, with the 114 years from placement of the first 
order, would be 314 years to get the first airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Since World War II, in view of the fact that the jet 
plane, jet engine has come to the fore, we have begun a number of 
new designs. 

Colonel ZorckieEr. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Approximately how many? 

Colonel Zorckier. I am not too familiar with that. You mean 
since Korea ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Some of them are in use, and some of them—— 

Colonel Zorckier. We have four fighter models. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Zorckier. Then we have a tactical bomber and a night 
intruder type, both of which we have introduced since Korea. 

Mr. Manon. And the B-52? 

Colonel Zorckier. The B-52 actually was designed, I am sure, be- 
fore Korea, but the first model was introduced since Korea, making 
the three bomber models—— 

Mr. Manon. Could you supply a list of any others? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. 

(The information was furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Beginning with the fiscal year 1954, for which you 
are now requesting appropriation, are you going to have any new 
models? You mentioned one that we are going to have, but are you 
figuring on a group of new models, or have you more or less standard- 
ized on certain types that may carry over for several years before 
we have any others? 

Colonel Zorckier. Actually in fiscal 1954 we are modifying current 
designs to the greatest extent. rather than introducing an entirelv new 
aircraft. And this applies, for example, to the F-89D and the F-102, 
as I mentioned before, and certain new transportation types, the C-130 
and the C-124. 

Mr. Manon. From what you can foresee now, in fiscal 1955 and 
fiscal 1956, will you probably be initiating a lot of new designs, or 
just be modifying the aircraft that we already have? 

Colonel Zorckter. From what little I know about the research and 
development program as it applies to our production program, there 
are several new models under consideration. The phasing I am not 
familiar with, but I hope we will continue the normal process of intro- 
ducing required new designs as we are able to introduce them. Cer- 
tainly that is the objective that we should continue to strive to reach. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem to me that nothing is apparently in 
the offing, which is as radical as the developments incident to the jet 
engine. 

Colonel Zorckier. No; nothing that I know about from the pro- 
duction viewpoint. 

General Picuer. Would you not consider the Mach 1 in that 
category? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Yes; new aircraft have been introduced in fiscal 
vear 1953, but T was thinking about the planes that were not included 
in 1953. I had assumed that Mr. Mahon’s question excluded those 
airplanes from the discussion. 

(Off-record discussion.) 


DELIVERY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. For the record: I believe I have understood you to 
testify heretofore that the airplanes included in the March adjusted 
program were obtainable, insofar as being able to get delivery, if 
you should place the orders for them. 
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Colonel ZorckiEr. The quantity in the fiscal year 1954 are cer- 
tainly well within the capability of industry. 

Mr. Mauon. Very well. Would the same set of facts apply to the 
January budget, or not? 

Colonel ZoncktEr. Because the quantity is even less, that will be 
much more readily producible. 

Mr. Manon. For January budget? 

Colonel Zoeckier. You refer to the January budget? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel ZorcKter. I misunderstood your question. Yes; they are 
well within the capability of industry. 

Mr. Manon, They are well within the capability. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes; they are just about half of the average we 
have had for previous years. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask how many airplanes will be deliv- 
ered to the Air Force in the fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Zorckier. In 1954? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; from all funds. I want just the overall figures, 
and then you can give it for 1955. 

Colonel Zorckier. I will ask Colone] Davis to answer that. 

Colonel Davis. Between July 1953 and through June of 1954—— 

Mr. Manon, That is the fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Davis. 1954, yes; we have scheduled for delivery 7,322 air- 
craft for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon, Of all types? 

Colonel Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the figures for the fiscal year 1955, which 
is coordinated with the interim budget ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes; I can get that; 6,162 scheduled for the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have any for fiscal year 1956 as yet? 

Colonel Davis. During the fiscal year 1956 from aircraft to be pro- 
cured with fiscal 1955; to be delivered—that would not be included 
in the total. 

Mr. Manon. Because you do not know whether you will get the 
number of planes or not? 

Colonel Davis. No. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the total delivery of aircraft during the 
fiscal year 1953, that is, the current fiscal year 2 

Colonel Davis. Five-thousand-odd, I have the figure right here. 

Mr. Manon. Five thousand ? 

Colonel Davis. For the Air Force. 4,691, not including the produc- 
tion of the Air Force program for MDAP. 

Mr. Manton. No. The others do not include the MDAP? 

Colonel Davis. No. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Actually that is a very important point, Mr. 
Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


INTEGRATION OF MDAP PRODUCTION 
Colonel ZorcKkieR. In our production program we have integrated 


the MDAP production, and often when our program is looked at, 
the production results concern some people because they are con- 
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cerned only with the portion for the Air Force without considering 
any MDAP aircraft. Because MDAP production affects the same 
production line, with the same identical models it must be considered. 
For example, as a result of having looked at the percentage we were 
getting, in the Senate hearing, it was noted that the Air Force pro- 
duction schedule had fallen short by 22 percent from what we had 
presented to the Congress last year. 

That percentage figure is really not 22. We fell short by a sub- 
stantially smaller margin, when you consider the fact that we de- 
livered 108 percent of the aircraft destined for MDAP. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

| refer to the A-16 schedule. Although we are only 78.4 percent 
of the completion of the USAF schedule, we made 108 percent on 
MD. AP, and our total was 85.5 percent, 14.5 percent rather than the 

2 percent short. And when you compare the schedule for deliveries 
whe h were first approved after the appropriations were received, we 
have produced 89.4 percent of the schedule, or 10.6 percent off the 
schedule. 

I think it is important that these facts be known, because the Air 
Force has been roundly, and to some extent rightly, criticized for hav- 
ing had too enthusiastic a program, but I do think that it should be 
known what the actual results have been. 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

Colonel ZorcKier. Rather than the apparent 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). Of course, this committee is primarily 
concerned with Air Force production. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we are not talking about MDAP. 

Colonel ZoreckiEr. No. 

Mr. a RIVNER. It would be proper to inquire, when you are talking 
about Air Force appropriation as applied to planes, as regard to any 
set schedule against obligation of Air Force appropriation, as far 
as the total production of aircraft in this country is concerned; of 
course then you would have to take in MDAP, Army, Navy, and all. 
But this committee is only concerned with the Air Force. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. But the Air Force has been made respon- 
sible not only for production of its airplanes, but also for the produc- 
tion of aircraft which it takes for later delivery to MDAP recipients. 
And we have been told both by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by Presi- 
dential direction that we have to allocate aircraft, if necessary, from 
our own production to NATO nations before we take the aircraft our- 
selves. Therefore, the aircraft which we might have diverted to our 
use to make the record look good have been kept for delivery to NATO 
nations, our allies. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. Approximately how many airplanes do 
you have actually in inventory? Is this a secret figure ¢ 

General Asensto. Yes. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 





MODERNIZATION OF FIGHTER INTERCEPTORS 


Mr. Manon. To what extent are our fighter aircraft being fully 
modernized, and will be by the end of fiscal year 1953 and 1954, or 
some other date? 
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Colonel Van Sickie. I am talking now about fighter interceptors. 
Mr. Manon. You are not talking about fighters ¢ 
Colonel VAN Sickie. I am not t: alking about all fighters; I am talk- 

ing about fighter interceptors. As of the end of fiscal year 1954 our 
fihter-interce ptor force would be modern. We have—we would have 
our inventory all modern first-line aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I guess it is not fully modern as of the end of the 
fiscal year 1953. 

Colonel Van Sickie. No; definitely not. A significant number of 
ir planes would be modern. As we get into fiscal 1956 we would 
xpect them to start going second line to a certain degree. The 143- 
wing force would have been modern by the third quarter of fiscal 1954, 
ind, of course, the 120-wing fighte r-bomber force is modern now, so 
far as the number of aircraft available is concerned. 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you how much money is in this bill for 
urcraft ? 

Colonel Zorckier. In the present request ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Is the overall figure $3.4 billion ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Of the $3.495 billion, aircraft will have $1,783,- 
135,000 associated with the aircraft themselves; with spares, $679,270,- 
000 to spares associated therewith; and for the pilotless aircraft and 
cuided aircraft, rockets, $405 million. 

Mr. Manon. Does that make up the $3.4 billion? 

Colonel Zorckier. No. There is, in addition, in the 130 series, the 
preproduction facility, training, and service test, $306,420,000. 

In major modifications, $234,190,000 ; and in industrial mobilization, 
$9,925,000. 

And in the administration account, $76,760,000. 


1955 FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. If we should continue with this interim goal, what 
would probably be the requireme nts of funds in fiscal year 1955 that 
would be comparable to the $3.4 billion in the current budget request ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. I do not know that such an estimate has been 
made, but perhaps General Asensio will know. 

General Asensio. That information has not been computed. The 
development of the program for fiscal year 1955 has not advanced to 
that stage. 

PRODUCTION AND MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Do you contemplate it becoming possible to run the 
Air Force effectively on an ascending scale of strength, getting air- 
planes off production lines and deliveries after modifications, and 
so on? 

Colonel Zorcxier. The answer to the last portion of your ques- 
tion is definitely “Yes”; as we go along and production levels off, 
we certainly should get usuable aircraft, at least, off the production 
line, certainly the combat ready aircraft off the production line. 
There are bound to be certain disappointments in any production 
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program. I think we must anticipate that, Mr. Mahon, but I can- 
not be sure that I understand just what you meant in the first part 
of your question on an ascending scale. 

Mr. Manon. Well, on the 143 wings is really what I had in mind. 

Colonel Zoeckier. I am sure that production can be accomplished 
necessary to reach the 143 wings if sufficient funds and authority is 
provided to get them. 

Mr. Manon. You think you can get them without the process of 
modification after the majority of the aircraft has been constructed ? 

Colonel Zorckier. We predict we will; we have substantially 
corrected the B-+47, which was the biggest headache, and is at the 
present time, and the F-89-D. These are two of the major modifica- 
tion programs in the Air Force now. 

Under our concept we feel that we will avoid the pitfalls we have 
had before. I cannot assure you that there will not be recurrences, 
but certainly we are making definite effort to avoid them in the future. 

Mr. Mauon. The fact that it takes from 5 to 7 years, or within that 
range, to produce an aircraft from the time you get the design to com- 
plete research and development, and get the plane, it seems to me 
that your plans are going to be more or less obsolescent by the time 
they are produced; there should be some new refinements coming in, 
and probably a great many modifications within the 6 or 7-year period. 

Colonel ZorcKieR. That does occur, on occasions. For example, 
when we discussed the interceptors off the record, we indicated that the 
Air Force had orders both from 1952 and 1953 funds, and the airplane 
cancelled in part was found not to have the performance that was felt 
necessary. We regretted to have to make such a decision, but it was 
much better to make such a decision than to obtain aircraft that would 
not be useful in our inventory. 

However, the application of this policy, which I have explained, we 
fee] will accelerate rather than decelerate the useful combat aircraft to 
inventory, due to just the things we were discussing. The production 
line will probably be accelerated for the combat useful aircraft. 


UTILIZATION OF ACCRUED FUNDS DUE TO CANCELLATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. What did you do with the money that accrued to you as 
the result of your cancellation of certain aircraft to which you have 
just made re ference? 

Colonel ZorcKkuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Zorckier. We procured, dollar for dollar, the equivalent in 
another more suitable type aircraft. 





ACCURACY OF INVENTORY DATA 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of some of the questions that Mr. Mahon has 
asked, a question has been raised in my mind. I was furnished a classi- 
fied document showing the actual inventory of planes which, as we 
have been told heretofore, is not in and of itself connected with the 
scheduled program that we talked about earlier in the colonel’s presen- 
tation, but there are some differences between this latter inventory and 
the inventory schedule that I was furnished a little over a year ago, 
which I would like to discuss, and I believe, correctly, off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. Just how exact are your inventory figures? I am 
not talking about a projection. 

Colonel Van Sickie. I can only say that I have complete confidence 
in our statistical people ; that when they make their inventory data 
they are accurate. There is something that happens, and that is this: 
that the inventory is taken as of a given moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Of certain material, and a day later, or a week 
wine the numbers can be changed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have gained some and lost some. 

Colonel Van Sickie. It is somewhat like a flash estimate on 
personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am justified in asking that question because after 
World War II when some information was requested as to the num- 
ber of planes the Air Force had—and that was before most of you 
people were concer ned in this part of the game—we found that the Air 
Force had lost trace of several thousand ‘pl ines; at least they did not 
show up on the inventory, and every so often here would come a dis- 
covery of so many hundred or thousand ant: planes parked someplace. 

If my memory has not failed me 

Mr. Manon. I think that your memory is slipping a little. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not much on this. 

Mr. Manon. We had a lot of surplus planes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, they were surplus to our needs then, but they 
were money in the bank, or rather out of the bank. They had been 
paid for by rather substantial funds. 

Mr. Manon. Parked around on the prairies here and there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and at points in Europe. They would roll them 
up there, and then quite awhile later they would suddenly remember 
them. When you run into that experience in times past, I think that 
we are properly justified in being somewhat skeptical when we ask 
just how accurate the figures are. 

If you tell me that is the accurate figure and you have everything in 
there, I must rest with that. 

Colonel Van Sickert. In relation to the figures of World War IT and 
now, obviously none of the statistical data was any better than the 
people who reported it, and you can imagine the kind of people who 
are reporting statistical data at the end of World War II. Iam sure 
that our system is better now. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not have all of your electrical inventory 
apparatus. 

Colonel Van Sickie, That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you feel quite sure now that the inventory is sub- 
stantially correct ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. I am sure that the actual inventory data are 
correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That must satisfy me. 





ATTRITION RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. In answer to one of Mr. Mahon’s questions, you used 
one word by which you were able to evaluate the funds necessary in 
this presentation; namely, “attrition.” 

Colonel Zorcker. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is that also one of the elements involved in reduced 
requests ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. There is a minor effect, dollar speaking, due to 
the reduction in certain quantities resulting from recomputation of 
attrition. 

Mr. Scrivner. That can run into quite a bit of money. If you use 
a certain attrition rate, say, for a B-47, and that attrition rate asks for 
three more B-47’s than a recomputated attrition rate, there is a few 
million. 

Colonel Zorckier. Very definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. While it is not one of the big factors, it is quite 
important. 

Colonel Zorckter. I felt it deserved being mentioned for that very 
reason, sir. 

General Asensto. It is also for that reason that the Air Force re- 
views the attrition rate in the light of experience every quarter. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

General Asensio. And works it down to four decimal places to a 
determination of exactly what the requirements are. Naturally, we 
must make periodic adjustments. 

Colonel Zorcxier. That is right. When we went from September 
5 to March 5, we had two additional quarters of experience which re- 
sulted in some of the reductions in the March 5 program. 

General Asrensto. We have a particular presentation with regard to 
attrition, if the committee would like to hear it. 


REDUCTION IN LEAD TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. We may listen to that later. 

Last year, if I read the hearings correctly—and I assure you, Mr. 
Mahon, I have read practically every page of them, so I am sure my 
note is correct—there was quite a bit of discussion about lead time, 
and the Air Force stated that it was requesting funds based upon 24 
months’ lead time, and that there was a substantial sum of over $3 
billion, I believe, specifically included to cover increasing the lead 
time from 18 to 24 months, referred to by the Air Force. As I under- 
stand it now, the Air Force is going to present this program on an 
average of 21 months’ lead time. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has that program gone far enough along yet to have 
any effect upon the additional funds granted last year to cover the 
24 months? 

Colonel Zorcxier. No, sir. As I indicated in my statement, our 
current experience, and what we anticipate for the next 2 additional 
years in production, is 24 months’ reorder lead time. That is still our 
current figure. It is only because at that time we will have reached 
our peaks, as I explained, that we will be able to reduce the lead time. 
We have accepted it as a goal. We have not forecast it from ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Scrivner. We know that it is a projection. But we are also 
told, as we read a recent statement by the Secretary of Defense, that 
it is hoped—and that is all I am saying; I underscore the word 
“hope”—that the lead time and the reorder time can be reduced to 18 
months. I will repeat that that is the hope. 
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Now, if that hope is realized, would it not be reasonable to assume 
there could be a further readjustment on our funds if that reorder 
lead time can be reduced c 18 months ¢ 

General Asrensio. It would be more than reasonable; it would 
wctually be done, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee understands many of these things 
that other Members of Congress in both the House and the Senate 
ipparently do not. In other words, we have now before us this 
request for $3.4 billion. 

Of that $3.4 billion, how much will actually be expended‘ I mean 
by that, go out of the Treasury during this fiscal year / 

General Asensto. I think an estimate would be $300 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be about 10 percent, would it not? 

General Asgensto. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, in the fiscal year 1955 there would be still 
more actually spent because you would be getting a little further 
along. You would be getting the items delivered. 

General Asensto. We would actually get the deliveries. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then it would go, and probably the major por- 
tion would be expended in 1956. 

General Asensio, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in 1957 there might be some and probably there 
might be some splash over as late as 1958. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that has been the experience in previous years? 

If that is true of the fiscal year 1954 funds, it must be true of the 
fiscal 1953 funds in that only a small amount, perhaps 10 percent, 
were actus ally expended ; more will go out in 1954 and 1955, so that if 
there is a realization of the hope of 18 months’ lead time, then of 
course me will be as a result of the funds provided in 1953 to provide 
for a 24 months’ lead time the hope that perhaps the funds may go 
further. Does that stand to reason ? 

Colonel Zorckier. I think that we should make it clear that the 
funds requested in 1953 were not only to provide for a 24 months’ 
lead time for the fiscal year 1953, but also to bring the lead time which 
we were experiencing in 1952 up to 24 months. It was a combination 
of the requirement for 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Scrivner. But now, so far as 1953 funds are concerned, if 
they actually did provide the 24 months and the hope is realized 
during the coming year, would we not normally expect that there 
would be some res :djustment and some benefit obtained from that fact ? 

General Asrnsto. No, sir; it would not reduce the expenditures 
resulting. What it would do would be to reduce 

Mr. Scrivner. The time it takes to get your deliveries out of 1953 
moneys ¢ 

General Asensto. It would reduce our additional financing require- 
ments in the subsequent year, in fiscal year 1955 in this instance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there would be a benefit reflected in requested 
appropriations / 

General Asensto. But it would be reflected in the obligating author- 
ity requested for 1955 rather than the expenditures. They would be 
tied to the schedule which would not change. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN LEAD TIME ON EXPENDITURES 
AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Colonel Zorcxier. Reductions in lead time do not have any effect 
on expenditures whatsoever. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about appropriations? 

Colonel Zorckxier. That is the area in which lead-time reductions 
have their major effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would not expect any reflection of that as far 
as 1953 funds are concerned this year, but might in your request in 
1955 ¢ 

General Asensto. In our request for 1955, if the hypothesis of being 
able to reduce lead times further is correct, then the conclusion must 
unalterably follow we reduce our appropriation request. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, that leads up to one more question, and this 
is probably as good a place to ask it as any: How much money, how 
many million dollars, have been appropri: ated for the proc urement of 
aircraft and related procurement since June 30, 1950? That will start 
with fiscal year 1951 and would include fiscal year 1953 ? 

General Asensio. I will have to provide that figure. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The amounts appropriated since June 30, 1951, for aircraft and related pro- 
curement are: 
Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 tincictalali 
Fiscal year 1953___--~_- 


ip tabloid ice hoses * $7, 803, 440, 000 
oie saaciaiaw le coral aiieaearih caelenieg Dabaaeteiion “4, 257, 800, 600 
saabiieidieciete biti inc ceiiecaleiaadol AE: 


Total ii taste dataset kdesicintnin iicks Gs aivahncttbapesiue tae enlace alah ensletleiibis 29, 561, 240, 000 


1 Includes $726,151,000 of contract authority reappropriated from fiscal year 1950 and 
$810.289,000 of new contract authority and excludes $1,525.000,000 for the payment of 


obligations incurred under authority heretofore granted te enter into contracts. 


2 Includes $667,000.000 appropriated under title II of Public Law 179, 82d Cong., fer 
expansion of United States air power and excludes $625.000,000 for the payment of obliga- 
tions incurred under authority heretofore granted to enter into contracts 


Excludes $1,685.044,000 for the payment of obligations incurred under authority here- 
tofore granted to enter into contracts 


Mr. Scrivner. How much has been expended from 1951, 1952, and 
1953 funds? Of course, the final question would be, How much now 
remains unexpended from the appropriations in those years ? 

(The information appears on p. 918.) 

General Asrensto. The unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, in 
this appropriation, “Aircraft and related procurement,” is estimated 
to be $19,663,000,000. 


EFFECT OF REVISED PLAN ON PERIOD OF TIME REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 
AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. Earlier this afternoon we had some testimony with 
reference to the time it took to produce an aircraft after the design 
had been furnished, and that period of time ranged all the way from 
3 years to 7 years with a lot of different hypothetical factors involved. 
For example, whether you had to build a factory or not to start out; 
whether you wanted to train the crews after the planes were com- 
pletely manufactured, and so forth. 
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Now, let me ask you this question: Whatever that period might be, 
would it not pertain just as much under the March plan that we have 
here as it would under the June budget plan ? 

Coleen] ZowcKuer. There is no doubt that the yassage of time is 
affected very little by the minor variations involved in an overall 
program. When I say “minor” I do not mean to imply they are not 
serious, but from a numbers’ point of view, from a production point 
of view, the reductions are relatively small. With regard to wings, 
you rec ognize what it means. 

Mr. Hruska. That answer should be self-evident, but at the same 
time we are considering here an alternative between a so-called 143- 
wing goal and an interim goal of 120 wings, and inasmuch as the 
discussion was brought in, I thought that probably should be on the 
record. 

Is it not true, Colonel Zoeckler, that better methods are being de- 
vised to reduce this time and to improve our previous experience in 
this connection ? 

You have detailed some of them. For example, the slower rate of 
production in the initial stages is one of them. 

Colonel Zorckter. That is true, sir, and we expect some dividends 
by reducing the time it requires to get combat aircraft into the unit 
through the application of this principle. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that where we have been successful in the past in introducing 
a new model into accelerated production on the most rapid accelera- 
tion that we can attain, we have obtained combat aircraft at an earlier 
date than this new system will provide. But that was under the 
urgency considerations which I mentioned previously. 

Mr. Hruska. And which could be invoked again in the event of 
nec essity 2 

Colonel Zorckier. Certainly. 

Mr. Hruska. And which will be, if necessary ? 

Colonel Zorcxuer. Yes. 


PREPRODUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Hruska. One precaution you are taking here in this connec- 
tion is the item appearing on one of your sheets ‘here of preproduction 
funds; is it not? Is not that one of the things that will cut down 
that period, and cut it down substantially ? 

Cqlonel Zorckier. That is true, and we have applied preproduction 
funds in past years to accomplish just that purpose. 

Mr. Hruska. And that is being continued, and any contemplated 
cut of funds here, or appropriations, will not affect that part? 

Colonel Zorckier. We have actually increased our request for pre- 
production funds over the proposed March 5 submission in view of 
the reduction in lead time. We have increased it by $56 million, 
as I previously mentioned. 

Mr. Hruska. That is included in the June 2 plan? 

Colonel ZorckuEr. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN PRODUCTION OF COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. Now, with regard to the testimony given earlier this 
afternoon pertaining to the reduction of combat aircraft under our 
present plan, this interim 120 wing plan, would it be fair to say, 
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Colonel, that any reduction of combat planes; that is, any reduction 
in the production of combat planes, was made from other considera- 
tions rather than the lack of funds therefor / 

Colonel Zorckier. Not having the funds as yet, I am a little at a 
loss to say. We have not reduced aircraft in prior fiscal years as the 
result of a lack of funds. 

Mr. Hruska. I am talking about our prospective situation. As 
suming that this current proposal will become the budget and the 
appropriation will be on that basis, any reduction in the production 
of combat aircraft will not occur because of the reduction in those 
appropriations ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir. The reduction in funds is because of 
the effect of reducing out aircraft. We ask only for those funds re- 
quired for the aircraft in the request. I do not know if that is a 
complete answer or not. 

Mr. Hrusxa. That is not the answer. 

Colonel Zorckier. There has been no effect, as a result of limita- 
tions in funds, on this deletion of aircraft, if that is what you wish. 

Mr. Hruska. The reduction in combat aircraft has been made in 
the main for reasons which involve unsuitability of that aircraft; is 
that not so? 

Colonel Zorckier. Not in the combat types. The types of aircraft 
we have reduced are well tested at this time, but whether it can be 
related to funds requested in other budget areas or not I am not 
qualified to say, sir. 

I can say this, that in the aircraft area, limitations on funds have 
not caused us concern, and we have deleted no aircraft from the combat 
wings as a result of limitations of aircraft funds. 

Mr. Hruska. That answers my question. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Now, would you say that same thing is true with reference to the 
development of new aircraft? Is there anything in the reduction of 
the appropriations which will result in any reduction of the introduc- 
tion of new models which would not have occurred had the appro- 
priation not been reduced ? 

( ‘olonel ZorcKkiER. I do not think that I am as well qualified to an- 
swer as General Picher. 

Genes al Pcuer. I would like to amplify a little bit the answer Colo- 
nel Zoeckler gave to your first question. The reduction in the combat 
aircraft which totals 208 on the sheet you have is the result of the 
change in the program from 143 wings to the interim position of 120, 
largely dictated by the limitations on personnel and not related to 
the new request for funds. The answer to your second question, in 
new aircraft does the level of money in the new appropriation have 
any effect, I would think the answer to that would be no, that it has 
no effect 

( colonel ZorcK ER. In the aircraft account. 

General Picuer. The combat aircraft in the aircraft account. 

Mr. Hruska. That is what I had reference to. I do not have refer- 
ence to the research and development as such. I am confining my 
questions to your field here. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Right, sir. 
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REDUCTION IN SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. There is a substantial reduction, of course, in the 
upport aircraft that you have referred to, and in some testimony 
that was given before the Senate subcommittee we find a statement 
to this effect : 

Some support aircraft like transports, trainers, and helicopters have been 
removed from the program because we feel a great deal can be done to improve 
the utilization by all the services of the large numbers of these types of planes 
lready on hand, or on order. 

I have also been assured by the Air Force some of these planes are not de- 
sirable for the purpose, and would have been canceled regardless of the amounts 
equested, or appropriated in this budget. 

Would you say that is substantially a correct statement, Colonel? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Not being familiar with the facts on which the 
testimony was made, sir, I would hesitate to say whether it is in part 
or entirely true. There is this to be said: The training aircraft which 
will be removed from the program might huve been removed under 
any conditions because of the overriding considerations of the cost 
of the aircraft as compared with its original price. I cannot say that 
unequivocally, but certainly it is a probability. 

Mr. Hrusxa. Is there anyone here, General, who can answer that 
question? After all, the facts, I presume, lie within the realm of 
the Air Force. 

General Picurer. You are referring, I believe, to the 9387 noncom- 
bat aircraft that are shown on the sheet as a reduction in quantity 
not chargeable against lead time? 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

General Picuer. I believe the training aircraft referred to, the ones 
that Colonel Zoeckler referred to as having been canceled, have been 
explained. 

The other one, the rather large number of 329, is a direct result of 
the removal of the assault wings ; from the Air Force program, because, 
again, there was insufficient personnel to carry many of the support 
units. 

The reduction in the other training aircraft that you mentioned, 
which amounts to 94 aircraft, is tied to the holding of the existing 
pilot training rate of 7,200 rather than the progression to our planned 
12,000, so it is a mixture of causes, some of which would be aircraft 
which we would have canceled under any conditions, and others were 
the result of the lower interim program, and the rates of training 
tied to that lower number of wings. 

Mr. Hruska. After you have given all that material what would 
your answer to my question be? Is the statement substantially 
correct ¢ 

General Picner. You will have to repeat the question. 

(Question read.) 

General Picurr. The question seems to be in two parts, Mr. Hruska. 
It refers to the aircraft which we have earlier mentioned that we 
would have canceled anyway, and then stated that better utilization 
of these other aircraft would result in a need for fewer aircraft. That 
is something that we have under consideration all the time, but the 
specific aircraft in the right-hand column are tied, not to a great 
utilization of existing types of aircraft, but to support units whic sh we 
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took out of the 143-wing program when we went down to the 120- 
wing interim program. 

Since we had insufficient personnel to hold the more important 
large combat wings and also the desirable, but units of lower priority 
in support ; 

Mr. Hruska. General, I do not want to seem fastidious, here, but 
vou have told me now what my question is, and that it is in two parts. 
The statement may be in two parts, but the question is in one part, and 
that is, Is that statement substantially true ? 

I still have not had an answer “Yes” or “No,” or a reasonable elabo- 
ration thereof. If you do not feel that you want to, or that you cannot 
answer it, I would like to know. 

General Picuer. I think it is answered. 

Mr. Hruska. You think it is? 

General Picurer. Yes. The point that refers to the aircraft that the 
Air Force has stated it would cancel in any case, I agree with; but the 
aircraft that you see totaling 937 from the noncombat units, many of 
those aircraft are tied to the reduction in the number of wings, squad- 
rons, and flights which came out of the support units when we left the 
143 wings and went to the 120-wing interim force. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, but the statement says this: 

Some of this support craft have been removed because we feel a great deal can 
be done to improve the utilization by all the services of the large number of these 
types of planes already on hand, or on order. 





General Picuer. Sir, we intend to get the maximum utilization from 
the aircraft that we have of all types. 


BASIS FOR REMOVAL OF SUPPORT (CRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. Then would it be fair to say that a good many of these 
have been removed because a great deal more can be done to improve 
the utilization by all the services of these craft? 

General Asrensto. That was not the basis of their removal. 

General Picurer. They were not removed for that reason. They 
were removed because the units to which they were assigned were taken 
from the program. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, then, that answer would constitute saying no 
tomy question. Am I right in that conclusion ? 

General Asensio. The answer to your questions was yes and no; yes 
to the latter part. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it substantially true? If you want to say the rea- 
son for the removal is other than the improvement of utilization to a 
greater degree, say so. 

General Asensto. We do so, but we say that the last part is true. 
The first part we do not agree with. 

Colonel Zorckier. You see, 420 aircraft have been removed in ac- 
cordance with the true statement in that testimony, but concerning the 
remainder of the aircraft, 937, we do not agree with the statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, now, some of them you certainly can, because 
you have 193 and 227 there. 

General AsEensio. That is the part we agree to, sir. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is the part we agree to, sir. 

General Picuer. That is the part we agree to, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in the 420? 
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Colonel ZoeckLer. No, sir; the 420 are related to some aircraft which 
might not have been procured in any event. The 94 other trainers are 
not so related to that portion of it. 

Mr. Manon. It all depends on how significant you make the word 
“some.” “Some” might be a dozen or it might be 9,000. That is the 
thing which is confusing. 

General Asensto, Sir, I think we can state unequivocally insofar 
is the Air Force is concerned as a basis for the preparation of this 
estimate the latter part of the quotation is accepted as basically true. 
Che first part of the quotation relating to an increased use of the 
transport types now on hand was not the basis of preparation of the 
\ir Force estimate. 

Mr. Hruska. In no measure whatsoever / 

General Asensito. In no measure whatsoever, except insofar as it 
applies and has applied through the years. It does not apply to any 
of these numbers of the 937. 

General Picurr. Except for how many ¢ 

General Asensto. Except for the 420; but that has already been 
eliminated from the 937. 

Colonel Van Sickie. In other words it does not apply to the trans- 
ports, trainers, and helicopters referred to. They were not removed 
because we would have bought them otherwise or because we would 
have gotten greater utilization. They were removed because the units 
were removed. 

: Mr. Hruska. I think if all your testimony is studied and analyzed 
very carefully the answer is there, but it is a long and hard way of 

: getting at it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us follow that up just a little bit. General 

Picher, you referred to some units of low priority as having been 

removed from the 143 wings in contemplation of the 120-wing pro- 

gram. You referred to support units of low priority. 

General Picuer. I think we should get my definition clear. The 
143-wing program comprises the whole Air Force: supporting units, 
training rate to support the aircraft, everything. The 145-combat- 
wing portion of that is separate. I meant that we had taken out of 
the large piece called the 143-wing program units of lesser priority 
than the 143 combat wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Picurr. Do you see the difference ? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about; your assault trans- 
ports and all of that. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is probably a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of many people, and that is easily understood. We 
have been talking primarily about combat wings. That is not the 
entire Air Force, is it? 

General Prcuer. No, sit 


OVERALL AIR STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. We have been talking about 143 wings. We have a 
lot of noncombat aircraft, _ we not / 
General Prcuer. Yes, si 
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Mr. Scrivner. And we have a lot of transports. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in order to get the entire picture of what 
comprises the Air Force we have to have a statement relative to com- 
bat units, noncombat units, assault aircraft, transports, MATS and 
everything that goes to make it up, which is considerably more, when 
you figure it on that basis, than the 120-wing interim force we have 
been talking about. 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I did not make the statement which Mr. 
Hruska read, I would be inclined to agree to a very great degree that 
there can be greater utilization of some of the other planes you have, 
to make it unneceessary to rely upon assault transports. There are 
many places where we may be called upon to do combat, where you 
would have very little luck with assault transports, if half of what 
we have been told is true. 


ASSAULT TRANSPORT REQUIREMENT 


General Picner. That assault-transport requirement is one which 
the Army has stated we should furnish for them, both in the fixed 
wing and rotary wing, for the support of their ground forces, It 
is not an Air Force requirement, sir; it is an Army requirement 
which we meet, since we meet likewise the troop-carrier requirement 
and other aircraft requirements of the Army. 

General Asensto. I would like to change that to this extent: It is 
an Air Force requirement in the sense that the mission of providing 
the means to the Army is part of the mission of the Air Force. 

General Picuer. Yes, but it is at their request we have these. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the program goes, they have worked it up. 

General Picuer. Jointly with us. 


INCLUSION OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD IN STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, we left out, as I think back, two 
other very important elements which we have to consider as part of 
the strength of the Air Force as we talk about the Air Force, and 
those are the Air Reserve and the Air National Guard. 

Then, as we talk about the airpower of the United States and put 
all of those things together we must add the Navy and the Marines. 
All totaled together, that is a pretty formidable array of planes. 

General Pricer. But they have different missions, sir, and different 
timing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; they do have different missions. I realize 
that, as much a layman as I am. However, it is all part of our air- 
defense system, and you cannot ignore the existence of that. 

General Picuer. Our air-defense system, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Our airpower. 

General Picner. Certainly it is part of our airpower, but I do not 
think you could consider the Navy or the Marines as part of the air- 


defense system. 
6. 


Mr. Scrivner. You are using “air defense” in the technical Air 
Force terms, whereas I am using it as the average person would use it. 
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I realize that difference. I am talking about a small “a” and a small 
“q” for “air defense.” You are talking about a capital “A” and a 
capital “D.” , 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUESTED INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with one of the questions I asked a 
while ago, so that we may show how this money is actually expended, 
not in connection with the appropriation, I had requested a table 
which would show how much of 1951 funds, for instance, were spent 
in 1951, et cetera. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has that been prepared yet? 

General Asensto. That was to be ready this afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is coming in? 

General Asenstio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point justification 
sheets 2, 3, and 4. 
(The information is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The aircraft and related procurement appropriation provides for the follow- 
ing major programs: 


Aircraft complete 
Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 
Related aircraft procurement 
Moditication of in-service aircraft and component equipment 
Guided missiles (pilotless aircraft) 
Industrial mobilization 
Procurement and production administration 

This estimate provides for the procurement of approximately “2162” aircraft. 
These aircraft will sustain full modernization of the 120-wing interim program 
and will, in addition, provide all combat and trainer aircraft which the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve can usefully absorb. In order to 
keep this estimate to a minimum, the Air Force has carefully screened each 
item of equipment to be financed by this appropriation from the standpoint of 
reorder lead times, production capability, and essentially to program require- 
ments. In this connection, several models of aircraft are being kept in a 
preproduction phase rather than to schedule them for production in this finane- 
ing period. The current development status of items other than complete air- 
craft was examined in order to ascertain that procurement can be properly 
phased in this fiscal year. Modifications have been limited to only those essen- 
tial to the combat forces or to complete programs started in previous years. 
Facilities included herein are limited to those indentified with new production 
aircraft. 

Statements covering highlights other than aircraft follow. 
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Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 

This program provides for initial quantities of spares and spare parts con- 
currently delivered to support those aircraft programed in the June 2, 1953, 
schedule under fiscal year 1954 for the first 12 months’ operation plus 514 
months’ stock level Flyaway kits and table II’s for certain type aircraft are 
included 


Related aircraft procurement 

This program contains activities such as training items used in support of 
maintaining a modern training course to teach personnel proper maintenance of 
aircraft; ground handling equipment used to facilitate the handling and testing 
of aircraft; preproduction cost which finances preliminary productive activities 
and engineering costs in the current year in anticipation of volume production 
in subsequent years; and service test material which provides for airborne com- 
ponents to be service tested prior to placing contracts for large production 
quantities. This program also includes industrial facility expansion which pro- 
vides for expansion of facilities to produce the capacity necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the Air Force production program. Attention is invited to the 
fact that no funds are being requested for this purpose in the fiscal year 1954 
budget submission 


Vodification of aircraft 


Funds in this estimate will be used primarily to install the most up-to-date 
equipment on in-service aircraft. In most instances the same equipments are 
being installed on similar types of aircraft still in production. 

Guided missiles (pilotless aire raft) 

Heretofore, the Air Force has been engaged primarily in the development and 
testing aspects of pilotless aircraft and related equipment; however, a level of 
development and testing has been achieved to the point where the Air Force 
is now for the first time shifting primary emphasis over to operational produc- 
tion of pilotless aircraft and the concurrent activation of programed units, 


Industrial mobilization 


Funds are only provided for a minimum number of industrial mobilization 
studies and for the maintenance of reserve plants and machine tools. 
Procurement and Production Administration 

This program provides for the pay of civilian personnel necessary to perform 
the functions of industrial audit, contract negotiation and administration, 
quality control and the expediting of production under the Air Force procure- 
ment program. In addition, this program includes the requirements for travel, 
communication services, rents and utilities and other items involved in the 
general administration of the procurement program. 


Summary of appropriation estimate 


The total estimate provided for in this appropriation amounts to $4,128 
million. It is expected that $182,500,000 of this program will be financed from 
estimated unobligated balances of prior year appropriations no longer required 
for the purpose for which made available ; $450,500,000 is expected to be recouped 
through the deobligation of obligations incurred against fiscal year 1958 and 
prior year funds as a result of the reexamination of the aircraft program, in 
light of revised force objectives; and the balance of $3,495 million is provided 
for in the form of new obligating authority in fiscal year 1954. 


AIRCRAFT COMPLETE 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to the detailed discussion of pro- 
gram 110. In connection therewith we will insert in the record at this 
point page 12 of the justifications. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Obligation by projects 


es Title 1952 actual 1953 estimate 1944 estimate 


DIRECT ORLIC ATIONS 


10 Aircraft complete $5, 448, 231,649 | $6, 865, 826, 499 $2, 091, 835, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program 5, 448, 231, 649 6, 865, 826, 499 2, 091, 835, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against 
fiscal year 1953 and prior year program funds 481, 591, 000 
Subtotal 5, 448, 231, 649 6, SH5, 826, 499 2. 573, 426, 000 

Less deobligation of fiscal year 1953 and prior 
year obligations 308. 400. 000 
Potal direct obligations 5, 448, 231, 649 | } 6, 865, 826, 499 2, 265, 026, 000 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


Aircraft complete 58, 332, 223 108, 817, 553 35, 000, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations 58, 332, 223 108, 817, 553 35, 000, 000 

Total obligations 5 506, 563. 872 | | 6.974, 644, 052 2 300, 026, 000 

Includes funds for ‘‘ Engineering changes” to be directed in a subsequent fiscal year; and ‘First destina- 
portation’ incident to delivery of equipment in a subsequent fiscal year 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there a general statement on program 110? 

Colonel Zoreckxier. The general statement included both the 100 
series project on the first page, and the statement for 110. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe Colonel Van Sickle had a statement. 

Mr. Manon. He had a statement which was to some extent given. 

Mr. Scrivner. We started out on the assumption you were going 
to be first. 

Colonel Van Sickie. My statement relates to the summary of the 
program, because my concern is with the development of the require- 
ments. Do you want me to read this statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, 

Colonel Van Sickie. Very well, sir 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, General Picher has 
explained in general terms the program and the force structure which 
form the basis of the fiscal year 1954 aircraft procurement request. 
My objective is to explain the inventory of aircraft needed to equip 
that force, and the development of the fiscal year 1954 procurement 
request based on that inventory requirement. 

The total aircraft inventory needed for the 120-wing interim pro- 
gram, and the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard units asso- 
ciated therewith is 25,400 aircraft of all types. 

The fiscal year 1953 and prior programs substantially equip the 
143-wing force. This program is designed to sustain the 120-wing 
interim goal substantially modern, and permit continuation to the 
previous "143-w ing goal. Sustaining a modern Air Force designed to 
meet the best that a potential enemy can offer at an unknown place and 
an unknown time in the future requires a careful projection of long- 
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range procurement requirements to insure that peacetime attrition 
and the inevitable obsolescence of combat aircraft are offset in an 
orderly and economical manner. It must provide for a smooth flow 
of combat aircraft, a stable industry, and a degree of readiness dic- 
tated largely by the estimated capability of a probable enemy, but not 
limited by his progress. In the absence of exact intelligence as to his 
capacity and his intentions, following his lead and procuring aircraft 
only when his advances are an accomplished and known fact would 
inevitably result in a series of development and production crises with 
the United States always a step behind. 

New aircraft are included in this program to continue the reequip- 
ment of those Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve units that 
were called to Federal service on the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 
The continuation of Korean hostilities has used up many modern and 
World War II aircraft in Korea, thus affecting both the unit equip- 
ment of the Regular Air Force and of the Air National Guard and 
Air Force Reserve. 

It is planned that aircraft will be made available to the Air National 
Guard and to the Air Force Reserve from the Regular Air Force and 
from new production as fast as they can be usefully absorbed. 

The rates of production in the program on which this request is 
based provide more aircraft than are required by the 120-wing interim 
program, authorized as an interim goal. To the greatest extent pos- 
sible, the program has been retained in such fashion that it will be 
possible to proceed in an economical) manner toward the 143-wing 
program should that objective be reaflirmed this summer. 

At the conclusion of the classified portion of my presentation of the 
requirements for aircraft, Colonel Zoeckler will continue with the 
presentation of this program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INVENTORY REQUIREMENT FOR 120 WINGS 


Mr. . RIVNER. You have just stated that the total inventory needed 
for the 120-wing force is 25,400. 

( ne oar Van Sickie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you fix that at any particular time of the year? 

Colonel Vaw Sickie. No, sir; we do not. That is the requirement 
toward which we procure. As long as the force retains the complex- 
ion that the 120-wing force has in terms of units and so on that is 
the inventory requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIRST LINE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. In our discussion off the record you have referred 
to the inventory we have been discussing as being related to the first- 
line aircraft. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Explain for the record, if you will, what is a first- 
line aircraft ? 
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Colonel Van Sicxue. A first-line aircraft is an aircraft which is 
capable of carrying out the military mission for which it was pro- 
cured. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under that definition and as we now see it in opera- 
tion under the conditions which now exist the B-26 is capable of 
carrying out the mission, and is doing a very good job in Korea, and 
yet it is a very old plane. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Well, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. We would admit that if there were certain other 
elements introduced into the situation—which we hope will not be; 
and in view of the talk about the treaty perhaps they will not be—we 
can see where it would not so perform. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Actually, sir, the B-26 is not carrying out 
its mission. It is not doing the mission for which it was procured. 
The reason we consider the B-26 as second line at the present time 
is because the airplane we want in our light bomber units for the 
support of the Army is an airplane which is capable of going at night 
to attack difficult-to-identify targets, enemy-troop concentrations, 
et cetera, behind our enemy’s lines, as a support aircraft. The B-26 
is simply not capable of doing that, because it cannot carry the equip- 
ment and does not have the speed, flexibility, and so on. It is alla 
matter of degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to say; it is all a matter 
of degree. While you have referred to it as a second line aircraft, 
it is still performing a very useful function in Korea. 

Colonel Van Sickxe. It is performing a very useful function in 
Korea, but I venture to say that it can be shown it is performing it at a 
greater cost in human lives than would be true of a more modern 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what the statistics are on human life. 
Of course I will concede there are a lot of circumstances present in 
Korea which we do not expect to find someplace else. 

Colonel Van Sickie. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we may also go someplace else and find other 
circumstances present which are unexpected. While we may call these 
aircraft second line, they can still do a pretty darned good job for us. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir; I think that is true. I think that is 
the philosophy on which our Guard and Reserve units are equipped 
with airplanes of lesser quality. But the force we are talking about 
is a force which is based on an expectation of meeting the enemy’s first 
team on an unknown date in an unknown place. Therefore, that is 
why the first-line units are limited to those which we can commit on 
D-day with the best we can give them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I appreciate the point of view of the Air 
Force. If I were in the Air Force I would probably share the view 
and be expressing it just as you do. 

The point I am trying to bring out is the fact that merely because 
a plane is not rated by the Air Force as a first-line plane does not mean 
it is to be discarded, because even though it is not first line we can find 
many useful functions for the plane to perform. 

Colonel Van Sickie. That, sir, is precisely why the Air Force did 
not plan to procure first-line aircraft for the Guard and Reserve under 
the 143-wing force, because we do not discard aircraft when they are 
classified second line; at least the aircraft of that type. We put them 
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into categories of lesser importance. As long as they have a capability 
ve hold them in a war reserve. 


CLASSES OF INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up the next question; namely, that in 
many of the discussions there have been references made to what 
seemed to me to be two classes of inventory. One I would say is inven- 
tory generally, and the second is the first-line inventory. What is 
the distinction between the two? How can the average layman distin- 
guish them and why should there be two? 

Colonel Van Sickie. There should be two, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we think of an inventory of what we have, 
whether it is our furniture or in our business or whatever it may be, 
we think of an inventory covering all of our possessions in that one 
field of activ ity, old or new. 


FIRST-LINE INVENTORY 


Colonel] Van Sickie. Well, sir, let me delineate the two inventories. 
Qur inventory in general is divided into two parts—first line and 
second line. The first line is that inventory which is required to equip 
those units of the Air Force which must be in a high state of readiness. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


SECOND-LINE INVENTORY 


Colonel Van Sickie. The second-line inventory is that part of the 
inventory which does not require the same degree of excellence in the 
aircraft. An example of the two would be: In the first-line inventory 
we have our combat groups and squadrons: we have that part of the 
training command which trains crews to be combat-ready when they 
vo to units, which must have first-line aircraft to do it: we have those 
aircraft which are in test; we have the Military Air Transport Service ; 
and we have command support. That is the 10-percent allowance for 
command support for those first-line units. 

In our second-line inventory requirement we have certain training 
activities which do not require first-line aircraft; for example, for a 
training command with jet fighters there is a certain amount of train- 
ing you can do on a jet fighter, whether it is first line or second line, 
that you could not do ina conventional fighter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right. 

Colonel Van Sickie. The F-80 can do the job just about as well as 
the F—-86, whereas’the F—51 could not do it. 


TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. That is for training? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir. We have the second-line training 
requirement. Then there is the administration requirement, certain 
special-missions activities, Air attache assignments, radar-calibration 
flights, et cetera. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask you this question: As to the inventory 
we discussed off the record, was that everything, or was that only the 
first-line inventory ¢ 
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Colonel Van Sickie. That was everything, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. After your explanation I assumed that was what it 
was. 

Do you have any rule of thumb by which you determine when a 
plane becomes second line after having been first line ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. No sir; we do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you assign any period of years? 


OBSOLESCENCE 


Colonel Van Sickie. Not to classify the aircraft, sir. We do, 
however, assign a period of years to project the obsolescence of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that period of years 

Colonel Van Sickie. That period of years is 3 years for fighters, 
7 years for transports, 6 years for bombers, and 5 years for light “bomb- 
ers. All fighters retain the 3-year first line life. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the same yardstick that is used by the Navy ! 

Colonel Van Sickie. No; that is not the same yardstick. 


COMPARATIVE CONSIDERATION OF SERVICE LIFE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Why would the Air Force and the Navy not use the 
same yardstick ¢ 

Colonel VAN Sickie. Because, sir, the Navy has to consider its total 
service life of aircraft. The Air Force does not have to consider its 
total service life, and I will show you why. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Van Sickue. If an aircraft is in the Air Force inventory— 
let us say an F-86F is procured with a projected first line life of 
3 years. We procure the airplane for 3 years That means if that air- 
craft is replaced by a follow-on airplane that comes in in an orderly 
sequence that the particular model, F—-86F, will have to be in the 
inventory for at least 6 years, if it is phased out at the same rate it is 
phased in. You can say the total service life is 6 years for the aircraft. 

But the Air Force does not support that inventory over the entire 
6-year period. It supports the inventory with procurement only for 
the first 3 years, and then it begins to introduce a new model. The 
Navy cannot do that. The reason the Navy cannot do that is because 
in its fighter aircraft primarily, and in those aircraft which operate 
from carriers, the Navy cannot modernize, cannot phase in new air- 
craft without changing the length of the carrier deck, without chang- 
ing the ship that supports the aircraft, and so on; so they have to 
support the aircraft which can operate from their existing carriers as 
long as the aircraft is in the inventory. 

Kor ex: umple, they procure the propelle r-driven F-4U. The last 
delivery on the F-4U I believe was in December or January, whereas 
the Air Force has not taken delivery on an F-51, its last propeller- 
driven fighter, since World War II. There is that distinction, you see. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, some of the things you are telling us now 
we have had told us previously. We have understood the explanation, 
although we have not always understood the reason why. When we 
are talking about as many billions of dollars as we do in these pro- 
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grams, when the cost of the plane will run up to 2.5 to 5 million dol- 
lars, it is difficult to tell why a plane that has cost so much would 
automatically at the end of a 3-year period be taken out of the first 
line. 

Colonel Van Sticke. I believe I have a chart, if you would like to 
see it, which will explain just how that works. I think it should be 
made quite clear how it works. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may be your chart will explain another thing, by 
showing that you have a flow of planes, like the F-86F, which started 
about when ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. About last year sometime. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us take an arbitrary date as of the Ist of 
July 1952, and you say that after 3 years, which would be July 1, 
1955, and which is now only 2 years away, it is going out of the first 
line; that is, that is the prospect so far as the Government is concerned. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is going out of the first line on July 1, 1955. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you have a group of F-86’s that were deliv- 
ered to you in May of 1955. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That have not even been flown, some of them. 


REPLACEMENT RATE 


Colonel Van Sickie. Here is the answer to that question, Mr. Scriv- 
per: Any replacement rate of aircraft which are produced for satis- 
factory levels of inventory—acceptable force levels—will be produced 
at a rate to maintain that level, and the level of industry. That is a 
part of the problem in our peacetime requirements, that the aircraft 
be introduced at this level rate of production [indicating]. 

Now the controls we impose, say, for a fighter which has 3 years of 
life, mean it cannot remain in production longer than 3 years, al- 
though that model might not seem to be obsolescent at the time of the 
delivery of the last plane. Nevertheless, the production will be ter- 
minated at the end of this period [indicating], giving it a fixed phase- 
out rate, 

POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF FIRST-LINE LIFE 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up one question which so many Mem- 
bers of the House and others ask about; that is, Why cannot this pe- 
riod of time be fixed at 4 years, rather than 3 years, if the planes are 
that good? 

Colonel Van Sicxiz. As long as we are required to compete with 
an enemy who might start a war at an unknown date and at an un- 
known place, we cannot base the modernization on just what intelli- 
gence we get, because if we did base it only on the intelligence we got, 
we would always be a step behind, and we would be in a series of 
crises insofar as development and production are concerned. 

Now, let us look at this particular chart. This chart reflects up to 
this point the combat requirements. This [indicating] shows the 
number of aircraft, the number of first-line aircraft required in inven- 
tory for the fighter interceptor units. And this amount of aircraft 
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in here indicates the Air National Guard and Reserve, and this part 
here indicates the fighter interceptor units. 

We must have all of the interceptors at this point; we must have 
the all-weather interceptors and the fighter bombers here [indicating], 
but from this line here is indicated the total requirements for all- 
weather interceptors, according to the 143-wing force, and the 120- 
wing foree—there is no change in this figure [indicating]. This por- 
tion of it is the first-line portion for the Regular Air Force that you 
can expect, on D-day. This left-hand part of the chart indicates the 
projection of the inventory that results from the production we are 
considering and the attrition that we would suffer through the end 
of the fiscal year 1956, and at the end of fiscal year 1956 we would have 
this total number of aircraft from here down to here [indicating]. 

The successive aircraft on this chart are the F-89, in yellow; the 
F-94; the F-86-D; the F-89-D, on up to here [indicating |. 

Now we start back at the F-86-D. We have an inventory in this 
number [indicating]. And that inventory builds up in accordance 
with the production to the point where the inventory for the F-86 is 
wide here [indicating]. However, we have plans ‘for the procure- 
ment of aircraft from this point in time to this point in time [indicat- 
ing]. You also have the plane inventory from here to here [indicat- 
ing | and from here to here. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Colonel Van Sickie. Therefore, we must project it, in order to 
determine what rate we should tool up for, and in order to determine 
how fast we would be providing for the plane, and how many planes 
we would get, and how fast they should come in. In order to project 
that, we have to have the manufacturing studies back here [indicat- 
ing], and this will arbitrarily set the time for this first-line hfe. 

Therefore, we assign this aircraft a 3-year first-line life. If it 
shows that it does not have a 3-year first-line life, then we will survey 
the inventory; but at the present time we are sure of the first-line 
period for the type we have here [indicating]. 


GRADUAL PHASING OUT OF FIRST-LINE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. That is one thing that I doubt has ever been ex- 
plained quite thoroughly, because when you explain the 3 years as 
the first-line life, of course this program, as you indicated a moment 
ago, for some of ‘those planes means they will not be delivered to you 
until late in May or June of 1955, and to the man who is paying the 
bill, he cannot help but say if you are not going to get delivery until 
June of 1955, then surely you ought not to take these planes out of 
the first line on the 1st of July 1955. 

Your explanation with the use of the chart was quite graphic, but 
that is in effect a rule of thumb, you might say, to be followed in 
phasing them out of first line, but all of them are not phased out 
simultaneously. 

Colonel Van Stcxiz. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a gradual diminution of the number of 
F-86—D’s, but they are all considered first line, or will be first line, 
actually. 

Colonel Van Sicxtx. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The remainder of the F-86—-D’s that you got in the 
prior year would gradually fall into the second line, until you finally 
get: into several months later. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Into 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. Almost 2 years after; so that we will say that for 
3 years you will still have some of the F-86—D’s that are actually in 
first line, and some of them will gradually phase into the second line. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. And actually it is not a classification 
of these airplanes that says what we have in the combat force; it is 
the rate we must produce their successor which permits us to say we 
will require so much at this point [indicating]. 


PERIOD OF LIFE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPEDIENT AS BASIS TO PROJECT 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us consider one other step, that is, if in calculat- 
ing your requirements for the successor of the F—-86—F, a better plane, 
with better characteristics all the way through, and it should happen 
that you find out somehow, someway, that the program does not 
develop as rapidly as you thought, whether it is a question of bugs 
in the engine or after you make the test something else happens, 
— any number of things can happen in a program “of this kind to 

‘use delay, you may find actually as a result of some of these diffi- 
alin, that while you have said 3 years at the outset, the actual 
result may be that some of these planes will remain in the first line 
for 4 years. 

Colonel Van Srcxie. Yes; as a matt 

Mr. Scrivner. So that 3 years is not a fixed thing. 

Colonel Vaw Stcxue. Definitely not; it is an administrative expe- 
dient on which we project the procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Van Stcxie. And we find it works very well with this par- 
ticular problem for this group of planes [indicating]. 

I think the difficulty that we get into on this business of obsolete 
aircraft is that the staff that you had over at the Pentagon was con- 
fused as to the answer to the question concerning the level-off require- 
ment for procurement. TI think we all recognize it is about an im- 
possible question to answer as you can raise. We must make some 
kind of a mathematical projection, and that mathematical projection 
is made on the basis of the life of the aircraft as a factor. Actually 
the entire inventory is reviewed twice a year to determine what the 
classification should be. 





UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, will you relate this back to the 
previous testimony, and tell me what was the unexpended balance on 
June 30, 1953 ? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I would like to ask in connection therewith 
what is the average annual rate of expenditure. 

General Asensio. The information is as follows, Mr. Chairman: 


The estimated unexpended balance of funds, as of June 30, 1953, in the aircraft 
and related procurement appropriation is $19,662,871,758. 
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It is estimated that these funds will be expended in the following fiscal years: 


Millions 

Oks) Shes ‘ dh d $6, OGS. O 
1955 hag - L —_ i 8. 337. 1 
1956 ‘ ‘ oo 4,626.1 
1957 a 631. 7 
Total : 2 19, 662. 9 


FLYAWAY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Coming down to the justifications on page 13: There 
are two or three phrases that probably need definition. One of them 
is the “complete flyaway aircraft.” What do you mean by flyaway 
aircraft ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. That is the aircraft complete, with the Govern 
ment-furnished equipment installed in the airplane, all the aircraft 
components that are bought by the prime aircraft manufacturer as 
well as the airframe itself, but without spares. In other words, it is 
the airplane with its engine, fire-control system, bomb system, radar, 
etc, 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a phrase that partially describes 
it, namely, an aircraft which is ready to be flown away from the plant. 

Colonel Zorck Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the statement is made th: at there are additional 
costs included in each flyaway aircraft consisting of production tools 
where applicable, and allowance for et iwineering during the produc 
tion cycle, and the first destination tr: insports ition charges. 

When do you consider, in the price of the airplane, that portion 
consisting of the producti tion of tools? That does not exist in all of 
them, does it? 

Colonel Zorckier. It exists in any production period, during which 
an acceleration of production occurs. It can occur at the first order. 
Generally we buy the most substantial portion of the production tools 
which will be required in the first or second order in this revised system 
we are using. 

However, if we increase the rate of aircraft delivery in a subse 
quent fiscal year, we will require additional production tools over that 
which has previously been provided. 

In addition, we must maintain what tools we have already ac 
quired, and there will be some production tooling methods changed 
throughout the contract. 


AMORTIZATION OF TOOLING 


Mr. Scrivner. That is what has been commonly referred to as the 
amortization of the cost of the plant and tools at the outset of the 
program. In other words, instead of paying a lump sum, you pay 
for only the planes secured ; is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. Certain costs of the physical facilities, other 
than the tooling are normally amortized over the entire production 
contract. The produc tion tooling i is generally applied to the first and 
second orders, or at any other time during the production period if 
there is acceleration. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So that if we saw in the justifications a plane at an 
indicated figure, which we will pull out of the air, at $6.5 million, 
of course, we would bat our eyes and say that this Nation just cannot 
afford a $6.5 million plane, and you would explain that by saying 
that you have got to take into consideration the amortization of 
tooling. 

Colonel Zorckuer. Exactly. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the early stages of the contract. 

Colonel Zorcxier. That is the reason for the high cost of the initial 
procurement, 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Back on the record: While I picked the figure out 
of the air just a moment ago as an illustration, looking over the list of 
planes that we expect to procure with the 1954 fiscal funds and prior 
years, I find one which we are told is going to cost $7,782,000. Even 
though I have been a member of the appropr lation committee for sev- 
eral years, it would seem to be a rather expensive plane you are plan- 
ning to procure, and it would seem to me to be very difficult to explain 
the high cost of the plane. Will you discuss that for us? 

Colonel Zorckier. Mr. Chairman, like bananas, aircraft are pro- 
duced on the basis of so much per pound. This aircraft you referred 
to is an extremely heavy aircraft. ‘The cost you have indicated does 
not include tooling amortization. This is actually the cost of the air- 
craft. We have amortized most of the tooling costs in previous pro- 
curement. 

During last year’s hearings, the flyaway cost of this aircraft was 
indicated as an even greater amount, something in the order of $9.2 
million, and that did include amortization of the tooling. The fact 
that the aircraft is large and extremely complex and is being pro- 
cured at relatively low-production rates contributes to the high costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. I batted my eyes when we were just told what the 
figure was last year, and I mumbled when I saw the $7,782,000, but 
as I run on down the list of planes that you are to procure, much to 
my surprise, I may say to my dismay, I find another type of plane 
proposed to be procured, at $9,865,000. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes; that is the original quantity of a new air- 
craft which we will first procure with this request. In this case there 
is substantial amortization of the production tooling, not only for the 
aircraft, but for the engine and associated equipment. In both cases 
we are procuring small quantities of complex airborne and ground 
equipment in addition to the aircraft which contributes to the high 


costs. 
FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this we can all understand the 
engineering changes, because we can cite to the new models to show 
how well the engineering work has been done, and when we get into 
the actual procurement, ‘and the actual tests, and in flying the plane, 
sometimes it does not work out as was planned in the lant. That 
is another thing we can well understand, but we have ea talking 


about the flyawa ay plane, the planes being flown away from the fac- 
tory, but it is a little hard for us to understand why there should be 
any first destination transportation charges. 
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Colonel Zorckier. I am going to ask Mr. Heinzmann to answer 
that. 

Mr. HernzMann. In respect to the flyaway airplane, the transporta- 
tion estimate is only the Government portion, that is, the furnished 
oe rty which must be shipped to the airplane contractor for instal- 

ation in the flyaway airplane. 

Colonel Zorckier. For example, the engine may be produced by 
Pratt & Whitney at Hartford and shipped to the plant for installa- 
tion. This is to pay the normal transportation charges, which must 
be accounted for. It provides similarly for the transportation of 
equipment that may be secured in Long Island and shipped to Seattle. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we are talking about the first desti- 
nation of the component parts and not the plane. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not talking about the first destination of 
the plane. 

Colonel Zorckuer. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the transportation charges on the component 
parts ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKurr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which are made in various parts of the country and 
are shipped to the point where the plane is constructed and assembled ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Only the component parts which the Govern- 
ment furnishes to the contractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the parts which the contractor furnishes 
he includes with his costs, along with the cost of freight. 

Colonel ZorcKuer. Yes. 


NUMBER AND PROSPECT OF PLANES INCLUDED IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. We have been told previously that the funds in fiscal 
year 1953 and prior-year programs have been used to procure, with 
2 exceptions, the planes, combat planes, for the 143-wing Air Force, 
but when we come to the consideration of this partic ular request for 
funds, what quantity of planes and in what prospect 

Colonel Zorckier. The purposes of the 2,162 aircraft in our request 
referred to in the budget justification are, first, to equip some units 
of the 120-wing interim program; second, to offset peacetime attrition 
during the production period; third, to cover normal replacement of 
the obsolete models; and, fourth, to maintain the essential degree of 
readiness. 

NEW MODELS 


Mr. Scrivner. We had some discussion awhile ago about new mod- 
els and the program which has been adopted was, of course, what was 
considered a conservative program, and we know we must have new 
models, but in the justification, set out on page 13, is found this state- 
ment: 

Certain new models have been deferred to later years in order that develop- 
ment and preproduction work may be continued longer before large sums of 
money are committed for actual production. 

In connection with that you have agreed that the practical thing 
to do—for the record, or if you prefer, off the record—but what new 
models are referred to in this sentence ? 
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Colonel Zorcxirer. I would prefer to make the statement off the 
record. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at the same time give us an estimate of the 
reduction in this figure in connection with the new models. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume its hearings. 

The discussion of the details of the number and cost of each type 
of plane, of course, is to be conducted off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COMBAT-TYPE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed both on and off the record the 
situation as it relates to the F—-89 and the modification that is required. 
What is the future plan for the F-89¢ Are you going to continue 
on that contract with the troubles remedied ? 
Colonel ZorckLer. Yes. 
n this request we have indicated a quantity of aircraft to be pro- 
cured on a continuation of the current contract. However, the air- 
craft will be substantially improved to make it more flightworthy. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN B-57 AND B-66 


Mr. Scrivner: What is the difference between the B-57 and the 
B-66% What is it that one can do that the other one cannot do? 

Colonel Zorckier. Well, the B-57 was designed, sir, as a night 
intruder bomber aircraft to operate at low levels against enemy tar- 
gets and specifically moving targets at night behind enemy lines. 
For this purpose it obviously required great maneuverability and 
a relatively high rate of climb, to get out of difficult situations. 

The B—66 is designed to be more versatile. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed the next three models that are 
coming into the picture. Perhaps you may want it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the F-100? 

Colonel Zorckirr. A day fighter. We have received a single air- 
plane of this model. It was delivered 1 month early. It has already 
flown several times. Eight times in the first week. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do the tests show ? 

Colonel Zorckier. It exceeds our performance requirements for the 
airplane, and the deliveries are ahead ot schedule. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it the successor to ? 

Colonel Zorckier. To the F-86 series, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, the F-101. 

Colonel Zorckier. The F—101 is a long-range strategic fighter. We 
have not received the first article yet. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. The F-102. 
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Colonel ZorcKuier. It is a continuation of our original procure- 
ment last year of an interceptor fighter. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. And the RF-101 is the reconnaissance version of the 
F-101¢ 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes. 


NONCOMBATANT-TYPE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we come to the noncombatant types of planes. 
The RC-121-D. 

Colonel Zorckier. The RC-121—D is a continuation of the pro- 
curement to completely equip and sustain our aircraft early warning 
net, and it contains heavy radar equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. A mobile radar station ? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Scrivner. The C-121-C? 

Colonel ZorcKier. It is not a continuation of our procurement, but 
follows a Navy contract. The quantity is procured to provide re 
placement aircraft for those which attrit from our MATS fleet. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 124—X we have discussed earlier. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 119-G. 

Colonel ZorcKier. That is our seventh procurement of that aircraft, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the Fairchild “boxear.” 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. I think that everyone understands the 
purpose and use of that airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. The C-130. 

Colonel Zorckier. The C-130 is the first replacement aircraft of 
the C-119. It is a medium transport troop carrier type aircraft 
equipped with turbo prop engines, and is the first advancement of 
real importance that has been made in this field to date. 


TURBO-PROP PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. How far are you along on your turbo-prop program ? 
Is that developing? 

Colonel ZorcKuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it living up to expectations? 

Colonel Zorckier. Mr. Lewis has recently approved the equipping 
of 2 or 8 separate types of aircraft for purposes of acquiring test 
information on turboprop engines. 

The three specific engines look as if they had very great promise. 

Mr. Scrivner. The first time that I had contact with your turbo- 
prop program it appealed tome. I am glad to know that it is develop- 
ing. When they told me some of the things about it, it sounded too 
good to be true, but the re ports that I have had show that it is living 
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up to, and in some ways exceeding, their expectations. 

Colonel Zorckier. The version of the engine we plan to use in 
this C-130 is currently flying in a ¢ ‘onsolidated airplane which Allison 
has equipped, and with very great success to date. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we are all familiar with the trainers. 


MUNITIONS BOARD PRODUCTION REPORT 


In connection with the production program for planes, a request 
was made for a copy of the latest munitions production report rela- 
tive to these programs. I have not as yet received that — Is 
there any information as to when it will be made available? 

Colonel Zorckier. Of whom did you make your request ? 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio. 

General Asensto. It was for a Munitions Board production report. 
I have provided that, I believe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the information given off the record, 
we will anticipate that report to be forthcoming within the next day 
or two, but we should have had it some time ago. 

Some of the information relative to some of these planes is not 
very satisfactory. I am quite sure the Air Force itself will admit 
that. Part of it is due to strikes that have taken place in some of 
the airplane plants and some of the engine plants. Some of it is due 
to the fact that some of the engines had to be modified in a manner 
which had not previously been anticipated. 

You may or may not want to answer this on the record. How many 
F and RF-84-F’s have been delivered and accepted up to and including 
the Ist of March 1953? 

Colonel Zorckier. We have the schedule through April of 1953, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason that I make it March is because that 
is the last date that I have information on from the production reports. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The plane that we have been discussing and the 
production, or perhaps the lack of production, has been discussed. 
Of course, it is not what either the Congress or the Air Force would 
like. You have discussed the difficulties that we have run into. 


PROSPECT OF FUTURE PRODUCTION 


Now, what can you tell us about the prospects in the future? What 
has been done that will overcome these delays and difficulties? What 
is the prospect of production in the future ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. First of all, time has passed and we have cor- 
rected many of the difficulties. We are just obtaining our first test 
steel-bladed engines. As a matter of fact, some are flying in tests 
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at this time. We have largely solved our problems with critical dies 
for the Wyman-Gordon presses. We have solved our tooling prob- 
lem at Servel for machining the critical spars that are required. We 
have installed certain additional management and expediters at the 
subcontractor to the Kaiser Metal Products Co., which is furnishing 
the critical assembly for the tail, which I previously mentioned, and 
at this time we have a schedule which the contractor is meeting and 
which we have reason to believe he can continue to meet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a modified schedule? 

Colonel ZorckLer. Yes. We have adopted a modified and lower 
schedule—lower in the way of acceleration but no reduction in the 
(otal quantities to be acquired. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the original objective per month as of 
July 1, 1958, in both the F and the R? 

Colonel ZorcKter. I cannot recall sir, but I can furnish the infor- 
mation. Ido not have that particular schedule here. 

(The information was furnished to the committee. ) 


DIFFICULTIES RE F—-86 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, one of the other models that we ran into difli- 
culty with from all indications is the F-86. 

What was the trouble in that, and what is the situation now? Part 
of it was due to the changes necessary in the type of skin for the wings. 
Has that been licked ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. That has not been a problem for many 
months now. 

The problem at the present time is limited to the fire-control sys- 
tem, the gunsight in the airplane. The requirement for testing to 
nsure that the fire-control system is operating properly made neces- 
sary repeated flights on the airplane before final acceptance. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking now about the Hughes fire-contro]l 
system ? 

Colonel Zorckurr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that being straightened out ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. Not only has it been straightened out, sir, but 
last month we received 16 more than scheduled. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is partly due to the fact there has been some 
backlog and after you were once able to get your fire-control straight- 
ened out you moved rather rapidly. 

Colonel Zorck.eR. That is so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACCELERATED PRODUCTION OFFSETTING SOME SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Scrivner. So, the production over schedule tends to make up for 
some of the slippage that was experienced ? 

Colonel Zorckier. We have accelerated our schedule intentionally 
to pick up not only those aircraft coming out of the manufacturing 
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ene but also those aircraft which exist in the pool at North American; 

id, there fore, our se ‘hedule of acce pti mces is considerably greater than 
the actual manufacturing tempo in that plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well. along about the first of the year one of the 
things which was somewhat disturbing was the fact that there were 
a large number of these planes on the ramps waiting for some of these 
adjustments: some of it on the fire control, and part of it due to the 
fact that there had been some delay in the delivery of the J-47's._ It 
was an accumulation of a lot of things, but nevertheless it did cause 

slippage. Many of shai things are gradually being met and con- 
quered, and the result is that we should expect a much better rate 
of performance on delivery now than has existed in the past. 

Colonel ZorckLer. We should. We have been fortunate in not hav 
ing any additional difficulties occur in some of the other aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had enough. I am surprised you do not 
have more gray hairs than you have. 

Colonel ZorcKieR. You recognize that last year, sir, when we ap 
peared before this committee, there were substantial shortages in the 
k_84G and a very great shortage in the B47. Iam happy to be able 
to report we have exceeded produc tion during the past year and have 

caught up and passed our schedule on the F—-84G’s, and we are only 
one short on the B-47’s. We have every hope we can continue. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fine. What is the situation on the F-89? 

Colonel Zorckier. The fix has been determined. The aircraft are 
going through the modification line on schedule. The contractor is 
delivering both the modified aircraft and the production aircraft on 
schedule and has done so for the past 2 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. When was the first of the modified F—89’s received ? 

Colonel ZorckieR. I do not know when the actual airplane was 
received, 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately. 

Colonel ZorcKier. Do you have that aes ; 

Colonel Davis. The schedule was established in November for the 
modification and for the rework. They have been on schedule to date, 
and delivered the first modified airplane in May. 

Colonel Zorckier. The first modified airplane came out in May. 
Ot the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had this plane long enough to fly it and 
test it since its modification ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. The first airplane, which was just received, is a 
test airplane. We have not had sufficient opportunity to completely 
evaluate the test, but it is in test at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you any preliminary reports ? 

Colonel Zorck LER. No, sir. Perhaps we could obtain them if the 
committee is interested. 

Mr. Scrivner. So long as the Air Force is satisfied, now that the 
trouble has been found and corrective steps are being taken, so far as 
[ am concerned that satisfies me. Then we will be in a position next 
vear to see what the results hi ave e been. 

( Pkecal ZOECKLER. Right, si s 
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Mr. Scrivner. Personally, I am confident that the problems have 
been licked and can continue to be licked. 


SITUATION ON THE F-94 


Colonel ZorckueER. Well, on the F—94, sir, originally we had a prob- 
lem with the engine in that airplane which has subsequently been 
solved. Upon solution of our engine difficulty the contractor was 
plagued with a considerable delay on account of a strike in his facility, 
which caused us to lose a substantial part of production for a period of 
approximately 1 month, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your scheduled production on that / 

Colonel Zorckirr. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. You had a higher rate than that previously, did you 
not ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. As you remember, sir, I mentioned we termi- 
nated a quantity of this aircraft. At that time we reduced the rate 
to make the phase-out of the production of this aircraft match the 
production curve at the plant, so that we would not have to discharge 
large numbers of employees at once. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is considerate. So it is a lower rate than pre- 
viously ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it isa rate which will be met ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Right, sir; and we are meeting it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I may have to come back to some of this after we have 
an opportunity to look over that production report. In case we do 
have to, it is not a difficult matter. 


IMPACT OF STRIKES IN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Colonel Zorckier. Mr. Scrivner, I would like to point out one 
sahent fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well, colonel. 

Colonel Zorckurr. During the past year an estimated 6 million 
man-days were lost as a result of work stoppages in plants holding 
direct Air Force contracts. Of course, this had a significant effect on 
our production both of aircraft and related items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume so, Six million days / 

Colonel ZorckLer. We have an estimate of something over 5.8 mil- 
lion man-days. Approximately 6 million man-days. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is almost as devastating, as far as production is 
concerned, as though a bomb had dropped on some of these plants. 

Colonel ZorcKLrr. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the production of planes is concerned. 

Colonel ZorcKuer. The strike alone is not the only effect. For ex- 
ample, at one plant which was producing a major subassembly for the 
J-65 engine, which, of course, was urgently required for our F-84F 
program, the situation seemed to be interminable. It was about the 
only source for this particular item. Just as we moved our tools out 
of the plant, disrupting the production completely, the strike was set- 
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tled. It took us many, many days to get the tools back in place again, 
of course. Not only the time is lost as a result of the strike, but in 
reinstating production afterwards. Although we are not offering this 
as any form of excuse it certainly should be considered when evaluating 
our production accomplishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it makes you wish sometimes that somebody 
somewhere could just draw the picture clearly as to the effect it has 
and has had. I am quite sure that if most, if not all of these men 
realized what the effect would be the results would have been entirely 
different. I cannot believe they realized what an impact it would 
have upon our aircraft production program. 

Mr. Manon. Did you say 5 million man-days ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Six million, sir. It is probably closer to 5.8 mil- 
lion, actually, but that is our estimate of the man-days lost in plants 
holding direct Air Force contracts. That does not include such things 
as the steel strike, sir, and several other strikes in other industries 
which affect Air Force production. 


IMPACT OF STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. Manon. You have spoken to Mr. Scrivner about the impact of 
these strikes on your aircraft production. Give us a brief statement 
as to the impact of the steel strike. 

Colonel Zorckter. It is estimated that in addition to the effect of 
strikes occurring in direct Air Force contract plants, the steel strike 
had an additional effect of approximately 12 million man-days lost 
time. 

The figures I am quoting are correct, are they not ? 

Colonel Davis. The figure you quoted is correct. It was for the 
man-days lost in industrial facilities holding Air Force contracts. 
I have just been provided with the figure for the aircraft plants alone, 
and that is 4.6 million. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is in the aircraft industry alone. 


Colonel Davis. Yes. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES. APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. I believe you have not given us a statement on 
“Unexpended balances.” 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir; I have not. General Asensio will be 
glad to furnish that inform: ition. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to fiscal 1952 and prior year funds is this figure of 
$5.448 billion correct ? 

General Asensio. Unexpended ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the figure $5.448 billion for obligations of 1952 and 
prior years? 

General Asensto. The $5.448 billion represents obligations incurred 
during fiscal year 1952. The antic ipated expenditures for fiscal year 
1953 are $6.050 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Only a small portion of which would be from fiscal 
1953 funds, and the greater portion of which would be from fiscal 1952 
and prior years? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Scrivner. Can you tell me what was actually expended out of 
the 1953 funds, or would that have to be estimated ? 

General Asensto. I will have to supply that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The estimated amount to be expended from the fiscal year 1953 appropriation 
under program 110 during fiscal year 1953 is $200,S876,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we may see the entire picture, it is requested 
that a table be prepared showing appropriations for 1950 and prior 
years, up to and including funds requested in 1954, setting out the 
annual expenditures. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Scrivner. Would that run about 9 or 10 percent on the average ¢ 

General Asensto. Well, 1 think it would run less than that; about 
$500 million to $700 million, 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take the top figure of $700 million expended 
out of the funds appropriated in 1953. That would give you avail- 
able for expenditure $6.1 billion, which about what was actually 
expended in 1953. 

General Asensio. Right, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they run pretty close to the same. 
Following that question up, that would indicate that there would be 
from fiscal 1953 funds approximately $6.1 billion unexpended; but 
how much do you have unexpended from 1952 and prior year funds? 

General Asensio. Since we had a new obligational authority for 
fiscal year 1953 of $11 billion, that would be $10.3 billion which was 
available for expenditure in future years, 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. 

General Asensio. I am talking about the total appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are just talking about “Aircraft complete.” 

General Asensto. Then I will have to have another breakdown. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get that same information relative to “Air- 
craft and related procurement.” The question | was referring my 
remarks to was “Aircraft complete.” 

General Asensio. Program 110. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. So, when we come to “Aircraft and related 
procurement,” the sheets show your actual obligations, fiscal 1952 and 
prior years, are $11.257 billion. Of that how much has been actually 
expended? This is for years prior to 1953. Then we will get 1953. 

General Asensio. For years prior to 1953 the actual expenditures at 
June 30, 1953, will approximate $5.6 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whiec ¥ would leave une xpended from those funds a 
little more than another $5 billion, about $5.065. 

Then the appropriation for 1953 was $11 billion ¢ 

General Asensto. No, sir. Weare talking about prior years, where 
we had $14.7 billion available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you have lost me. 

General AsreNnsio. I said we would expend out of prior years about 
$5.5 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Asensio, That was from an unexpended balance, June 30, 
1952, of $14.7 billion. Therefore, we would carry over $9.2 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. The new funds available in 1953 were $11 billion? 

General Aspnsio. Yes, sir. There was a remainder of $6.050 bil- 
lion. Four hundred and fifty million dollars would be expended. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are you going to expend ? 

General Asensio. Four hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would leave how much ? 

General Asensto. Ten billion five hundred and fifty million dollars. 
That leaves an unexpended balance on June 30, 1953, of $19.653 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Scrivner. To which we will add the new cash ? 

General Asensio. Three billion four hundred and ninety-five million 
dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. New cash plus carryovers? 
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General Asensio. The carryovers are included in the unexpended. 
Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


Init1AL Arrcrarr CoMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 120, “Initial aircraft 
component spares and spare parts.” At this point in the record we 
will insert page 16 of the justifications. 






Program 120, initial aircraft component spares and spare parts—Obligations by 
projects 

















1952 actual 





1953 estimate 1954 estimate 










(4) (5) 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 









Initial aircraft component spares and spare 
parts $3, 420, 049, 260 2, 091, 200, 554 $938, 870, 000 


Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program | 3, 420, 049, 260 | ' 2,091, 200, 554 938, 870, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against 
fiscal year 1953 and prior-year program funds 





ccecsescccee 193, 000, 000 









Subtotal 3, 420, 049, 260 |! 2,091, 200, 554 1, 131, 870, 000 

Less deobligation of fiscal year 1953 and prior- 
year obligations ; — 134, 600, 000 
Total direct obligations 3, 420, 049, 260 | | 2,091, 200, 554 997, 270, 000 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


120 | Initial aircraft component spares and spare | | 
| parts é — 0 10, 044 0 














Total reimbursable obligations 0 10, 044 0 
Total obligations _- 3, 420, 049, 260 | ! 2,091, 210, 598 97, 270, 000 


| 





! Includes funds for ‘‘First destination transportation”’ incident to delivery of equipment in a subsequent 
fiscal year. 


General Asensto. Our witness in this area is Col. J. A. Mullins, of 
the Directorate of Supply and Services, Air Materiel Command, who 
has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Coming to project 120, General Asensio, let us have 
the same information here on unexpended balances as we had awhile 
ago. This will be incorporated in the total. 



















UNEXPENDED BALANCES 






General Asrensto. The unexpended balances in this program are 
$1,564 million for fiscal year 1953 and $2,658 million for fiscal year 
1952 as of June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then give us the information for previous to 1952 
and previous to 1953, and give us the total. 

General Asensto. The unexpended balance for fiscal year 1951 
and prior is $1,530 million as of June 30, 1953. The total unexpended 
balance is $5,752 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that include any carryover ? 
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General Asensro. Yes, the carryover is included in the unexpended. 
Mr. Scrivner. Who will present this program, General Asensio? 
General Asgensio. Colonel Mullins. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. We will hear from you, Colonel Mullins. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Mutuins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the funds requested under program 120 are necessary to procure 
initial spares required to support new production aircraft being de- 
livered to the United States Air Force. 

Program 120 provides for six major categories of support equip- 
ment. These are: (1) Airframe spares; (2) spare engines and engine 
spare parts; (3) armament spares; (4) electronic spares; (5) air- 
borne-weapons spares; and (6) spares to cover support of other 
items furnished by the Air Force to the contractor for installation 
in production aircraft. 

The Air Force objective with these spares is to establish timely de- 
livery of these support items to the Air Force from the contractors and 
to maintain equipment in serviceable condition until such time that 
sufficient data can be obtained from actual usage to determine what 
items must be replenished at a later date. 

In this budget program the objective is to provide 12 months support 
for each aircraft from date of delivery, adequate operating stock levels 
at depots and airbases, and sufficient items in the reconditioning cycle 
which must be rotated from the field of activity to the overhaul line 
at the depot. 

During the past year the Air Force initiated a very critical analysis 
of the policies and procedures through which these aircraft spares 
are provided. ‘To spearhead this analysis, a spares study group was 
formed under the direction of Mr. H. O. King. The work of this 
group was discussed by General Cook in his statement to the commit- 
tee. The Air Force’s purpose in establishing this group and in initiat- 
ing specific action, as relates to aircraft spares, is to develop and re- 
vise policies and procedures in order that maximum econmy can be 
exercised in the procurement of aircraft-support items without jeop- 
ardizing the accomplishment of our objectives. 

The function of providing logistical support to tactical organiza- 
tions covers a broad and very complex field of activities. Individual 
items required as spares to maintain operating aircraft are a func- 
tion of many variable factors. A few of these are: 


(1) The number of aircraft to be supported. 

(2) The planned utilization of these aircraft. 

(3) The geographic deployment of the forces. 

(4) The average operational life between major repair of the 
many complex items installed on modern aircraft. 

(5) The time required to repair and return to service those 
items that are capable of being repaired. 


All of these factors, and others, must be considered in determining 
individual item requirements for spares support. 

In order to cover the areas which generate the greatest portion of 
our fund requirements, the airframe and engine spare parts categories 
were made the subject of the analysis to date. Relatively few func- 
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tional items within these categories contribute a large portion of our 
total fund requirements. The group has conce ntrated their efforts on 
these high-cost items and have demonstrated that substantial savings 
can be realized by implementation of revised policies and proc edures. 

Although the group’s studies to date have not covered the entire 
range of support items included in this budget program, anticipated 
imiproveme nts in these areas have been en in this budget esti- 
mate of $938,870,000, to support the fiscal year 1954 aircraft procure- 
ment program. This represents for program 12 20 29.8 percent of the 
total cost of the aircraft and initial spares. In comparison, the fiscal 
year 1951 spares program represents 37.3 percent of the total, fiscal 
year 1952 represents 33.2 percent of the total, and the fiscal year 1953 
represents 23.9 percent of the total. 

The magnitude of the changes to the aircraft procurement program 
in fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 has already been presented, and the 
time required to apply the variable factors, which I have already men- 
tioned, to individual item requirements, has not made possible a de- 
tailed breakdown representing item requirements within the funds 
requested. 

This estimate has been made within an arbitrary ceiling set by 
the Air Force in its determination to reduce our investment in spares. 
Accordingly, the estimate is conservative. It may develop that it will 
prove to have been overconservative, and to require subsequent 
revision. 






INITIAL SPARES 

Mr. Scrivner. We have in previous years’ hearings discussed to a 
great extent the matter of initial spares. As a matter of fact, we 
have had quite a bit of concern over it. Some of the studies show, 
for instance, that from fiscal years 1950 to 19583 Congress had appro- 
priated about $17 billion for new aircraft and at the same time re- 
quests had been made and money was appropriated for over $8 billion 
of initial spares, which works out, not in exactitude but in comparison, 
that for the money provided for each 100 planes we were at the same 
time providing money for spares equivalent to 47 planes. 

I understand that studies have been made in connection with this 
and maintenance and operations spares, which brings about the con- 
clusion that initial spares can be approached on a more realistic basis 
and not quite in just the proportion we have mentioned; is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As we were told earlier in the hearings, part of that 
was due to the fact that we found that some of the new type engines 
we are now procuring are having a longer life than we thought they 
would have when production was first started. In other words, they 
are running more hours between overhauls than we thought they 
would. Does that also enter into the picture ? 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes, sir; it has, considerably, on specific types 
of new jet engines. 


AIRFRAME ITEMS 





Mr. Scrivner. As you point out in your statement, the area where 
you are called upon to procure the greatest amount of initial spares 
particularly is in the airframe and in the engines. Just give us an 
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example of what you procure in the way of spares as it relates to 
airframes. 

Colonel Muuuins. Airframe items are those items which are manu- 
factured by and delivered to the Air Force on the aircraft by the air- 
craft manufacturer himself. A few examples of this type of item 
are the installed equipments such as ailerons, elevators, rudders, sec- 
tions of the panel on the wings, and fuselage. 


ENGINE SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you procure in the way of engine spares 4 
Colonel Muuurns. In the project 122, which is “Engine spares and 
engine spare parts,” we procure the complete spare engine as well as 
the overhaul parts that are necessary to maintain the engine in the 
field and to ace omplish the overhaul at the depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. That covers how long a period? In other words, 
where does your procurement of spares which we call initial spares 
stop and w here does your maintenance spares begin 4 

Colonel Muuiins. The initial spares cover a 12-month period plus 
the required stock level: and the maintenance spares pick up at 
that point, with the exception of complete engines, which are pro- 
cured on a life-of-type basis. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the spare engines which you 
procure under program 120, how do you determine the number of 
engines you will procure / 

Colonel Muntuins. I have with me, Mr. Chairman, an example. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Mutirins. Of one of the computations for engines, if you 
would like to go through that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let the committee have it and then we can study 
at our leisure. 

(The information was furnished the committee. ) 


COMPUTATION OF ENGINE SPARE PART REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you compute your engine spare-parts 
requirements ¢ 

Colonel Mutuins. Engine spare-parts requirements are computed 
upon the basis of the number of times during a specific program period 
the engines will be overhauled, and the consumption rate per overhaul 
for the individual part. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as the number of flying hours per engine 
increases between overhauls you can reduce your requirement for 
spare parts‘ 

Colonel Muturns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In computing the request for funds for 1954 that 
has been taken into consideration, along with the fact that the engines 
have a longer flying-hour life between overhauls than had been pre- 

viously the case? 

Colonel Mutuins. That is correct, sir; in establishing the overall 
request. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, in addition to the spare engines and spare 
engine parts and airframe parts we, of course, have other components 
for which we must procure spares. That would include weapons? 





















Colonel Muturs. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. What else? 

Colonel Mutiins. Weapons, electronics, armament, and then a mis- 
cellaneous category, which includes the ones not covered by those 
major categories. 


PURPOSE OF EXPENDITURE 





Mr. Scrivner. Then on page 18 under program 120 one portion 
thereof is $193 million. As I understand this justification, this comes 
from previous years’ funds which had not been obligated up to June 
80, 1953 ? 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You anticipate making use of those funds, if the 
unobligated figure is allowed to stand, for what purpose ? 

General Asensio. The entire program that we are presenting now 
covers continued availability of these funds plus the new obligating 
authority we are requesting, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking now about what use will be made of 
the $193 million. In other words, up to now so far as this justification 
is concerned you are asking us to go on faith. $193 million worth of 
faith is a pretty good amount of faith. 

Colonel Mutuins. These requirements are related to the fiscal year 
1953 aircraft-procurement program. They are items wherein the lead 
time is not as long as the aircraft itself, and the procurement has been 
deferred. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example? 

Colonel Muuiins. I do not have a list of items available at this time, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can insert that at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Examples of items upon which procurement has been deferred are heavy 
bomber airframe parts, engine spare parts for the type R-3350-85, J-65-W-1, 
R—4360-53, R-4366-63, and J-47 GE 25 engines; spares support for certain 
optical bombsights, bombing comers electronic spares and parts for the 
bombing computers, the APN/84, APS/23; and spares and components for the 
Universal camera-control an 

Mr. Scrivner. It would have been preferable if you had had it at 
this time, but we realize the handicaps under which not only the 
Air Force but also the committee is working, so there is no partic ular 
eriticism leveled at any particular person for this situation arising. 


PIPELINE REQUIREMENTS 





Mr. Hruska. Before we leave that category, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the colonel about the pipeline requirements of 414 
months for the continent and 7 months for overseas. Is that the same 
as it was in previous estimates ? 

Colonel Muturns. That is the same as it was in the fiscal year 1953 
estimate, and the fiscal year 1952 estimate—the fiscal year 1951 esti- 
mates were slightly higher than that. This is a refinement and a re- 
duction in requirements which have been made within the last 2 
years. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it felt that that is about where it will stay? Is 
there any possibility of reduction there? 
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Colonel Muturns. There are certain possibilities of reduction. How- 
ever, at this time they have not been researched to the extent necessary 
for us to implement them. 

Mr. Hruska. Are they being worked on? 

Colonel Muturns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, Mr. Hruska has raised a point there which 
is worth quite a bit of study. If you can cut down this period of turn- 
round of 414 months even by 2 weeks you have cut it down a little 
better than 10 percent. When you get into these expensive items and 
the numbers required, such as in engines, if you could reduce that 10 
percent it would reflect a savings of. quite a few million dollars. 

Colonel Mutsins. Yes, sir. It is almost direc tly proportional to the 
percentage of decrease in the pipeline. The proportion of decrease 
vhen this pipeline was established was approximately one-third in 

both the overseas and Zone of Interior pipelines. 

Of course, there is also the possibility that we could reduce the pipe- 
‘ine and make it effective but also incur other costs which would not 
bring about an actual savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. The savings would not be net. 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there would undoubtedly be savings if you could 
cut down your turnaround time. 

Colonel Mutuins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have situations where perhaps it would be well 
to explain it in detail. Just follow for us the steps which are necessary 
ind what happens. Take any given type of plane. You might as well 
use a jet as an example, since we have them and will have more. You 
come to a time when you have reached the maximum number of flying 
hours before that engine must be reworked. Of course, your first step 
vould be to remove that engine. Then what happens ? 

Colonel Mutuins. The engine is removed from the aircraft and, of 
course, in practically the same action there is another engine installed 
in the aircraft in order to keep the aircraft operating. Then the 
engine is forwarded back to the overhaul point, one of our maintenance 
depots within the Air Force; and at the maintenance depot it is put 
through a complete overhaul, wherein all of the parts which have been 
worn due to fair wear and tear are replaced, for what is necessary. 
Some of the parts of the engine may be overhauled at the same time 
and replaced upon the engine. Then the engine, of course, is placed 
back into the pipeline to the using organization and there is a required 
stockage of engines in both reparable ; and in serviceable condition at 
these particular points in the pipeline, one being at the depot and one 
being at the base. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand that explanation, it would take a 
certain number of days to get this jet engine to the overhaul depot. 
At the overhaul depot, in order to operate at a reasonably economic 
level, they must have a backlog of engines so that they will not come 
up to a point where they run out of engines to repair and then have to 
close down their repair lines. Then it starts through the shop. How 
long does it take to actually do the overhaul on that engine after it 
once gets into the shop ? 

Colonel Mutts. We provide 30 days for the time required to go 
through the maintenance line. 
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Mr. Scrivner. All right. Then it is overhauled and then it is put 
in its container and then it starts on the way back to the using base. 
Of course, at the using base you have to have a supply of engines 
there ready to be installed in a subsequent plane which is to be over- 
hauled. 

Colonel Muturs. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that of the 4144 months we have talked about as 
the turnaround time only 1 month is taken up in the actual overhaul 
and the other 314 months are taken up in these other steps. That is 
probably where you would have to look for any possible reductions 
on time. 

Colonel Mucuurns. That is correct, sir. We are also working on the 
feasibility of reducing the time in overhaul. I could give you a break- 
down of that 4144 months if you would like. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might do that. Of course, the members of the 
committee who have been working with these programs for some time 
have a fairly good underst: inding of them. But other Members of 
Congress do not. For their information you may insert that break- 
down at this point in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


A breakdown of the elements comprising the 4%-month zone of the interior 
spare engine pipeline is as follows: 


Serviceable stock at base__- on 

In transit to repair point 

Reparable backlog at repair point 

In work at repair point 

Serviceable stock at depot 

In transit to service activity 
Total 


BASIS OF PROJECTION OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as this program relating to the overhaul 
is applied to these planes, the actual expenditures show there is a 
rather great lag between the time of appropriation and the time of 
expenditure. How can you look ahead a matter of 12, 15, or 18 
months and make an estimate of how much you are going to require 
for this program ? 

Colonel Muturns. The projection of fund requirements is based 
upon the projected Air Force programs in terms of quantities of 
aircraft, anita, flying hours, and so forth, which are to be accom- 
plished during this period in which we expect deliveries. We must 
project the entire program as well as the cost for the period of time 
in the future that we expect deliveries from these items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have that worked out in detail to be put in 
the record, so that- we can see how you multiply this, that, and the 
other to come up with your final figure ? 

Colonel Mutuins. The engine computation which I mentioned a few 
minutes before is worked out in that detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Muturns. However, there is a question of security on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Keep out whatever is necessary. 

General Asensto. I think we can do it on a general basis. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
other items. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Of course, we have had it in some of the 


Percentages are developed from item consumption costs and recovery values 
based on actual issue and recovery rates for a representative range of items. 

Priced spare-parts exhibits are used to afford item selection on an objective 
basis, and provide a means for weighing items on the basis of their dollar in- 
fluence on total requirements. 

Cost groupings are established for each priced exhibit studied with items re- 
lated to cost groups on the basis of unit price multiplied by the procured quan- 
Maximum (100-percent) coverage is given to items falling within the 
highest cost group with a decreasing percent coverage as the group dollar range 
decreased. For example, the coverage and cost groupings for items selected for 
1 prior contract of 111 airplanes were as follows: 


tities, 


. rh Percent Items 
) gr otal items 

Cost group Potal iten studied studied 
A. Over $10,000 109 100 109 
B. $2,500 to $10,000 183 7 137 
C, $1,000 to $2,500 206 Ot) 103 
» $500 to $1,000 260 25 65 
E. Undér $500 2, 120 5 106 
Total 2, 878 520 


Applying the above item-sampling technique, all items appearing on the priced 
exhilit in cost group A, 3 out of every 4 in group B, every other item in group C, 
every fourth item in D, and 1 out of every 20 items in E were studied. Actual 
consumption and recovery rates for these items were applied against their 
respective unit costs to arrive at issue costs and recovery values per flying hour. 
These eosts and values were then totaled by groupings and by category (i. e., 
recoverable and nonrecoverable) and the individual group totals were factored 
to provide 100-percent coverage for each group. Group A Was factored by 1, 
group B by 144, C by 2, D by 4, and E by 20. 

Flying hour issue costs and recovery values (recoverable-type items) com- 
piled by cost groups in this study, and their 100-percent coverage by factoring 
resulted in the following: 


tecoverable type items 


asia ate mein Recovery ri | Total issué | Total retov- 

Cost group Issue cost Yaltie Faetor | coat | ery value 
; | ' - my 
A | $17. 08851 $10. 87326 1 $17. O8851 $10. 87326 
B 3. 33346 1. 92833 1% 4. 44461 2, 57110 
Cc 24156 09500 es 48312 . 19000 
D . O8860 . 05816 4 35440 . 23264 
E . 00717 . 00429 20 14340 . 08580 
Total 22. 51404 | 13. 95280 

Nonrecoverable 

Cost group Issue cost Factor pus eg 
A $2. 38909 l $2. 38909 
B 2. 76819 144 3. 69092 
) 1, 42496 2 2. 84902 
D 29133 4 1, 16532 
E 06629 20 1, 32580 
Total 11. 42105 

81395—53——_59 
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Total cost at issue rate (recoverable and nonrecoverable) equals $22.51404 plus 


$11,42105 or $33.93509, and total value at recovery rate is $13.95280. 

The above cost and value are then converted into factors.expressed in terms 
of issue and recovery percents per flying hour. This is done by multiplying total 
issue and recovery by 100 and dividing by the cost of 1 airframe ($119.634). 


33.93509 *« 100 
119,634 

13.95280 * 100 
119,634 


Percentage factors developed under the above methodology are applied, based 
on average utilization and attrition rates for each individual model and series 
of aircraft in the program. The issue percent factor is applied against the num- 
ber of hours within the program objective requiring support. The recovery fac- 
tor is applied to the number of hours within the program period which will gen- 
erate return of recoverables to service. The resulting difference between these 
two (issues minus returns) divided by the number of aircraft in the program, 
is the initial spares percent applied to arrive at the spares dollar requirements. 
This percent is applied to the cost of the aircraft components involved to deter- 
mine dollar requirements. 

This method is used in development of project 121 “Airframe spare require- 
ments.” Other projects follow like procedures with variation related to the 
programing factors used. The example of the method for computing spare engine 
requirements reflects the application of the different program factors. 
estimates. 

This explanation covers the basic methods for developing requirement. 


Issue percent per flying hour equals equals 0.028366 


Recovery percent per flying hour equals equals 0.011663 


SPARE PARTS RELATED TO M. AND O. REPAIR AS DISTINGUISHED FROM INITIAL 
SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you, Colonel Mullins, or you, General Asensio, 
give us figures in connection with the spare parts related to the 
M. and O. repairs as distinguished from the initial spares? 

General Asensto. I will ‘supply that information; yes, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The total funds required to finance program 120 for fiscal year 1954 amount 
to $938,870,000 of which~ $679.270,000 represents new money requested and 
$259,600,000 consists of savings from prior years. The funds required under this 
program provide for the procurement of initial spares and spare parts to support 
the first 12 months’ operation of flyaway aircraft procured in program 110. 
Under the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, project 411, funds in 
the amount of $258,968,000 have been computed to support the fiscal year 1954 
projected flying-hour program and includes a sufficient amount in order that the 
Air Force may have in being or on order, quantities of items at the end of fiscal 
year 1954 to support 114% months of the projected flying-hour program for fiscal 
year 1955. These spares represent follow-on support for inservice aircraft with 
consideration being given to items procured for the initial spares support pro- 
vided for under program 120. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the supply of that, of course we can see 
from the two figures what our annual repair bill amounts to for re- 
pairs. Of course, the repairs involve a big scale of operation, when 
you consider the many planes and the multitude of operations; when 
you consider all of the flying hours involved, plus some of the actions 
and whatnot, really, it runs we a pretty large sum, something we have 
got to learn to live with, because without spare parts you cannot 
fly the planes and they are not worth anything to you. 

General Asrensto. While that is the fact, there is this about it, while 
at first glance the requirements for this program in the way of spare 
parts as distinguished from spares would seem to be additive to the 
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requirements in 411, in point of fact, the 411 spare parts are procure- 
ments by annual increments over the spares that stay here to take care 
of the initial period. The total spares procurement is reflected in the 
sum of both of those figures, but the factor used is in the subsequent 
periods out of the 411 program. I think that should be understood. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, these are the ones that take care of 
the planes for the first year. 

General Asensio. And the initial stocking. 

Mr. Scrivner. To keep the plane operating; then, after the first 
year, they come into 411, “Maintenance and operation program of 
repairs.” 

General Asensio, Right. In other words, had we a fully procured 
inventory we would have nothing but 411 spare parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the whole program goes, it is a matter of 
simplification on the one hand; but actually, as far as results are 
concerned, it is nothing but one program: repairs to keep the planes 
flying. 

General AsENsio, Yes; as a matter of the method used, it repre- 
sents simplification, but as long as they are in the Air Foree—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I oversimplified the statement, but you can 
see the position that the average person is in. As I pointed out 
awhile ago, it is a little difficult to determine where your program 
of initial spares ends and your maintenance and operation spares pro- 
gram starts. 

General Asrensto. Yes; there is no prescribed special line of de- 
marcation that you can point to, because the two are complementary. 


SPARE-PARTS STUDY GROUP 


General Dav. When we were discussing 411, you indicated an inter- 
est in the work of the spare study development, 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Dav. This reflected a reduction in spares expenditures, and 
we were interested in bringing a representative here, and we have 
Colonel Whitsett, who is director of that group; and, if you care to 
hear him, he is here. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear you, Colonel. 

Colonel Wurrsetr. I am director of the spare-parts group which 
was set up in July of 1952, with Mr. King. I will give you a little 
background of what that group has been doing. The work of this 
group, to some extent, has been based upon a study which was set up 
back in June 1951 by General Rawlins, whom most of you people 
KNOW, 

That study group developed a new method for computing engine 
requirements which resulted in substantial savings and methods for 
some conditions of operation, which Colonel Mullins was talking 
about. It seemed logical, in view of the discussion that arose very 
early, as you well know, about Air Force expenditures for spares, that 
we should study spares types and other areas of spares support. 

As a consequence of that, Mr. King came out to Dayton in August 
of 1952. We made a report to the Under Secretary of the Air Force 
in August of 1952 which was rather general, as would be natural to 
expect in a new group getting started. The problem was of such 
magnitude that it had to be delimited. After we really got started, 
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we quickly came to the conclusion that a very few items of spares repre- 
sented a very high proportion of all the expenditures. For example, 
we concluded that somé 2 or 3 percent of the items would account for 
50, 60, or 70 percent of the expenditures. 

So, after that report, we continued to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of a method for controlling those items from the cradle to the 
grave. 

We first tackled the B-47, security, and got the price of spare parts, 
for the airframe spares, of which we buy some 6,800 items. We picked 
that out. There was $333 million programed for airframes in the 121 
area. We picked out 163 items which accounted for 60 percent of 
the $333 million expenditures. 

That was a oma problem, as I think you gentlemen can well ap- 
preciate, sitting down and trying to figure out what to buy, how much 
to buy, because we had not had any experience with the B-47. So, 
what we did was to call together representatives of each of the com- 
mands, particularly the Strategic Air Command, and they brought in 
inaster sergeants, someone from the operating end, and we got together 
with the group in a room and we took the lists of these spare parts to 
this aircraft and put them in the middle of the room with these peo- 
ple. And we sat down around the table with these 163 items that had 
heen picked out, each one of them with a sheet of paper. We made a 
list of questions for these individuals to answer. 

The first question, for ex: ert: which came up was whether we 
should or should not buy a wing, say, for the B47. We did not know 
whether the wing could be rep: ual ‘probably it could not. 

Then we took up next the canopy. The canopy for the B-47 costs 
$9,400. Then the elevator assembly for the B+47, which cost $8,400. 

We sat down around that table and we asked the question how 
many should we buy. No experience. On some of the things the 
master sergeant may have had some little experience—on a canopy, 
for example—should we buy the « canopy or take it off and maybe have 
6 months to get it back to the repair field and back on the airplane. 

We consider other items. For instance, in the elevator assembly 
we met the same problem of how many to buy. 

We went through the entire 163 items and got answers to questions 
like that, with very little experience to begin with, and no one could 
predict how long it would take to repair a particular part or how much 
might be needed. So, it was simply a matter of making the best guess 
we could; and, obv iously, you cannot do that with 6,800 items. That 
is true both of the aircraft and the airframe spares, where you will 
have over 60,000 items; obviously, you cannot go through all of those 
items with any degree of definiteness. 

So, what we have done is to work up a method which takes a rela- 
tively few items and control them. And I use the word “control” in 
the sense that we control them from the cradle to the grave in just 
the way I have indicated with the questions here. I have a list of the 
questions here. Each individual was asked to say “How long do you 
think it will take; how long do you think the item will last.’ 

As I say, we did - have experience. We used that as the factors 
for the background; are using that in the computation of the re- 
quirements. And again, as I say, we were confined to these lists, and 
it must be remembered that this is not an exact science. 
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Mr. Scrivner, I assume, from what you have just said now, that 


you are still a member of that board ? 


Colonel Wurrserr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that this study has continued ? 

Colonel Wuirserr. Yes; we have continued the study. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since the study has been continued, what has been 
the result so far; that is, what has your experience taught you rela- 
tive to the first guess you made ¢ 

Colonel Wurrserr. In connection with the B-+47—this airplane has 
been provisioned, so that we went back to the 163 items, and we said 
that we have got to buy the quantity that had previously been pro- 
visioned for certain parts. 

And on other individual quantities we said that we would not need 
such quantities. For instance, in connection with the elevator as- 
sembly we wrote down the quantity from 78 to 54. And we went 
through the whole list. Now, the result of that was that we, in effect, 
changed the procurement some $17 million. 

We have done the same thing in connection with the F-86; that is, 
we have gone through this method, this system of computing the re- 
quirements, as best we could. We have had a great many aircraft 
which have already been provisioned, and we have taken also some of 
the new aircraft. We have taken the B-52, the F-100, the F-102, and 
the F-103, and the aircraft that have not been provisioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “provisioned” 

Colonel Wurrserr. The board got together and dec ided what spares 
to buy for them, how many to buy, and should they be bought all at 
one time, or whether you should buy a wing at all, for ex: umple. 

We have, I would say, the Air Force has got in operation now a 
different method, we have worked out a method covering the entire 
program. I am oversimplifying the thing as to the computation of 
the requirements, because each of the aireraft involyed requires an 
individual study, but we developed a phaseout program. We have 
also gone into the ¢ omputation of the engine spare parts. 

We have this group down in Oki: vhoma City effecting a realinement 
procurement for the J-47, which involves a particularly complicated 
setup, because there are 3 contractors, involving 10 or 12 dash numbers 
of engines and it takes parts. 

We start from scratch and we apply the dollar value to the article 
as best we can, and we make the computations, and these revisions are 
the result of the experience that has developed in that period of time. 
We will change those factors from time to time, and as necessary we 
will realine the procurement to some extent. We cannot realine all 
of it, but we do to some extent every 6 months. We are gradually 
developing information and experience which become the factors 
which will be and are the basis of the requirements which constitute 
the budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for that explanation, Colonel Whitsett ; 
it has helped me to understand some of the things that I have heard 
about as demonstrated by you. I would be inclined to say that you 
gentlemen have earned your pay and you are bringing back pretty 
big dividends for the amount that we are putting out in your behalf, 
and if you can continue to bring in other examples like that, you are 
to be highly commended. 











Frinvay, June 12, 1953. 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQuIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume hearings. When we 
broke off late last night we were ready to discuss program 130, in- 
cluding projects 131, 132, 133, 134, and 135. Who is your chief wit- 
ness on this program, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. Sir, we have project witnesses for the program 
“Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Mr. Scrivner. But not witnesses on the program ? 

General Asensto. We have no general program statement, sir. Our 
first witness, for project 131, “Industrial machinery, equipment, and 
facilities,” is Lt. Col. Leo Hook, of the Industrial Facilities and Equip- 
ment Division, Directorate of Industrial Resources, DCS/M, who has 
a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert page 19 of 
the justification. You may proceed, Colonel. 


Related aircraft procurement—Obligations by projects 














: | 
| Ne ot Title 1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 
| 
(1) (2 j (3) (4) (5) 
oni yume mndcinmteedion —, —| sede seiidatien 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | } 

| 
131 | Industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities $839, 711, 661 | $17, 300, 000 
132 | Training items 51, 486, 969 17, 094, 000 
133 | Aircraft cround-handling equipment 168, 983, 2296 64, 105, 000 
134 | Preproduction costs 178, 025, 000 193, 150, 000 
135 | Service-test material | 63, 959, 872 | 79, 771, 000 
|- ‘ ——— 
Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program. 1, 302, 166, 728 371, 420, 000 

Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against | 
fiscal year 1953 and prior-year program funds ed 245, 700, 000 
Subtotal __- ee el ek oe a ee 868, 326, 490 617, 120, 000 

Less deobligation of fiscal year 1953 and prior- 
vear obligations aan ois —7, 500, 000 
Total direct obligations--._.. -------| 1,302, 166, 728 1 868, 326, 490 | 609, 620, 000 
REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 

130 | Related aircraft procurement “a 0 212, 677 | 0 
Total reimbursable obligations : 0 212, 677 | 0 
Total obligations eee 1 868, 539, 167 609, 620, 000 


! Includes funds for “First destination transportation” incident to delivery of equipment in a subsequent 
year 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hoox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
item for $17.3 million, contained in this budget presentation for proj- 
ect 131, “Industrial machinery, equipment and facilities,” is in support 
of the fiscal year 1954 aircraft estimate and provides for two industrial 
expansions necessary to meet scheduled production rates. Of the 


total, $9.3 million is required to continue the expansion of the Con- 
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solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif., for the production 
of F-102 aircraft, and $8.0 million is required for the B-66 aircraft 
production program at Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, Calif. 

The $9.3 million for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. is an added 
increment representing the value of machinery and equipment esti- 
mated to meet production requirements. The Air Force has already 
authorized, from fiscal year 1953 funds, the acquisition of industrial 
facilities to the extent of $13,585,000 in support of this program. 
The added increment is necessary to complete the currently planned 
production capacity. If the F-102 aircraft procurement for subse- 
quent years follows the current projections, further increases in pro- 
duction capacity will be necessary. These future expansions, how- 
ever, should be accomplished largely through the utilization of ma- 
chinery and equipment which will become available through future 
production program adjustments. 

These Government-furnished facilities will be installed in the 
former Defense Plant Cor poration built plant adjacent to the current 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. facilities at San Diego. The new 
facility is occupied by Convair by virtue of a condemned leasehold 
interest which has been acquired through action initiated by the Air 
Force. 

The $8 million programed for the Douglas expansion is also prin- 
cipally for the acquisition of machinery and production equipment. 
Previously, $5.1 million was authorized from prior year appropria- 
tions for this facility to achieve a lower production rate than cur- 
rently scheduled. These facilities will be made available to the con- 
tractor for installation in the Government, as well as privately owned, 
production plant at Long Beach, Calif. 

The above facilities represent current estimates of minimum addi- 
tional production equipment which must be acquired to met sched- 
uled procurement. This equipment is unobtainable from existing 
reserves or from those production sources wherein reductions can be 
anticipated due to phase-out of other aircraft production programs. 

No new funding authority is being requested for the above acquisi- 
tions, as funds currently available from prior appropriations will be 
used for this purpose. 

General Asrensto. In addition to the statement made by Colonel 
Hook, the Assistant Secretary of Air Force for Materiel, Mr. Lewis, 
has a statement with regard to the heavy-press program, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well, Mr. Lewis. We will be glad to hear from 
you on this very important program. 


Heavy-Press Program 


Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in connection with 
the heavy-press program we would like to advise the committee of 
some rather imnortant conclusions which we have reached with respect 
to it and to ask your advice and counsel about a particular point on 
which the record of last year’s hearing shows that the committee has 
a special interest. 

The heavy- press program, as you will recall, is now about 2 years 
old, and each year we are better able to understand what can be 
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expected from it. The program is under continuous review and close 
control at all times, but periodically we have, of course, stepped back 
from it to look at it in relationship to the aircraft programs that we 
have and those which we project for the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. At that point, Mr. Secretary, will you give us a 
description of what you mean by a “heavy press” / 

Mr. Lewis. Just to review for the benefit of the committee what is 
meant by the heavy-press program, I would like to recall to your 
minds that this program, which arose from our discovery at the end 
of the war that the Germans had large forge and extrusion presses 
which they had used to great advantage in their manufacturing 
program, and spurred by the later discovery that the Russians had 
seized a number of these presses, including the largest one, came into 
being when this country made a careful investigation into heavy 
presses, and a program for their construction and erection was evolved. 
[Initially it was considered that about 26 presses would be required 
to meet the production and mobilization requirements of our aircraft 
programs. 

The presses divide themselves into two general categories—large 
forge presses and large extrusion presses. The forge presses, which 
were considered in this initial examination, were of a range of capacity 
from 25,000 tons to 75,000 tons. Now, this compares with the largest 
forge press which we have in the country today, which was built after 
the war, incidentally, of 18,000 tons, and this compares with presses 
we had during the war which were on the order of 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 

To give you a further idea of the size of the forge presses, the one 
we are now building in North Grafton, Mass., which will be operated 
by the Weyman- Gordon Co., is a forge press of 50,000 tons capacity. 
It has a foundation which goes 110 feet in the ground. The works 
which are above the ground are about equally high. 

That complex is going to have a 50,000-ton, a 35,000-ton, and an 
18,000-ton press, which is already erected, together with all of the 
supporting equipment. To house this press complex and to build the 
dies and service the presses requires a facility of about 800,000 square 
feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about the 18,000-ton press? 

Mr. Lewis. That is the 50,000, with a 35 and with an 18. You see, 
you put a group together, because the support equipment is really 
the most expensive part of it. You must have 2 or 3 presses to justify 
the support equipment which is necessary. 

Now, in the case of the extrusion presses our initial program con- 
templated buying presses of from 8,000-ton capacity to 25,000-ton 
capacity. To compare this with what we had before we embarked 
on the program, you would have to remember that we had presses of 
3,000- to 4,000-ton capacity and since the war we have 2 or 3 presses 
of 5,500-ton capacity. 

Before the program was funded, as I said earlier, we were consid- 
ering 26 presses. In the first hearings or prior to the first hearings 
this was reduced to 20 presses altogether, and the money was appro- 
priated on the basis of a program of that size. Still later and in fact 
last year, when additional funds were requested, the number of 
presses was again reduced from 20 to 17, and the largest forge press, 
the 75,000-ton forge press, was stopped, except for the engineering. 





We have gone ahead with the engineering so we could later build it 
if we wished, but at this st: ige we have no plans for the production 
of the press. 

Now, the work is proceeding. It has been under way for 2 years. 
One of the establishments is well along, that of North Grafton, to 
which I referred. Others are coming along. The presses are under 
construction. Many of the facilities are up. Those that are not up 
are planned and I think largely committed. 


LOCATION AND COMPANIES TO WHICH PRESSES ARE COMMITTED 


Mr. Manon. To what places and what companies are they com- 
mitted ? 

Mr. Lewis. In the case of the forge presses this is the situation: 
One 50,000-ton press and one 35,000-ton press will be erected at North 
Grafton, Mass., and operated by the Weyman-Gordon Co. 

One 50,000-ton press and one 35,000-ton press will be erected 
Cleveland, Ohio, and operated by the Aluminum Co. of America. 

One 50,000-ton press and one 25,000-ton press are to be erected at 
the Kaiser Metals Co. in Newark, Ohio. 

One 35,000-ton press and one 25,000-ton press are to be erected at 
Torrance, Calif., and operated by the Harvey Machine Co. Those 
are the he presses. 

In the case of extrusion presses, we contemplate one 12,000-ton press 
designed for the extrusion of Steel to be erected at the Curtis-Wright 
plant and operated by the Curtis-Wright plant in Buffalo, N. Y. 

We contemplate two 8,000-ton aluminum alloy presses to be erected 
at the Kaiser Aluminum Co. and operated by Kaiser in Halethorpe, 
Md. 

We project the erection of an 8,000-ton and a 12,000-ton press at 
the Reynolds Metals Co. in Phoenix, Ariz., to be operated by them. 

We contemplate a 20,000-ton press and an 8,000-ton press at the 
Aluminum Co. of America in LaFayette, Ind. 

And there is a 20,000-ton and an 8,000-ton press for Harvey Machine 
Co. in Torrance, Calif. 

When I speak of these being contemplated for these plants, I mean 
that it is planned that they will be erected in separate Government- 
owned plants adjacent to the works of these companies but operated 
and managed by them on behalf of the Government. That is true in 
all cases. 

Mr. MAnon. Which ones of these plants have you eliminated and 
where would they have been ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. We are not absolutely certain about that plan, Mr. 
Mahon. I would like to come to our general ideas on that a little bit 
later. 

Does this give the committee the essential background of the pro- 
gram you have requested ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. As I recall some of the discussions of the heavy 
press program, in prior years it was a comparatively new thing. As 
you have outlined, there were many changes in the plans. But 1 gath- 
ered the impression from your statement that you are now getting 
it down pretty much to a firm program. 
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Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, what I have described to you is a firm 
program and is one on which we have been spending the money you 
appropriated. 


PURPOSE OF SITUATING PRESSES AS OUTLINED 


Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to say. The money has 
already been appropriated. 

What is the purpose of having these various presses situated as you 
have mentioned, where they are close to or in connection with some 
privately owned concern? What is the advantage of that so far as 
the Government is concerned ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, the purpose of that is to acquire, first, competent 
management of the press, because a great deal is involved in using 
these presses. In the first place you have to get orders from the air- 
craft manufacturers and other people for the. products of them, and 
you have to build them. That involves a great deal of know-how. 
There is know-how in making dies and designing the dies and modi- 
fying the design of the part and doing the die construction and work- 
ing out the bugs. These are very big items. 

The forging and extrusion art, although it is an old one, is one in 
which there is still considerable experimentation and development 
necessary, particularly when you get into the size we are talking 
about. It has been considered necessary to place these plants, first, 
where we would get competent management and, second, where we 
would get the kind of know-how and the kind of skills which are re- 
quired to perform the tasks. In all cases we have tried to place 
plants where we had these pools of knowledge and administrative 
skills. 

PEACETIME PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the thinking about these huge pieces of 
equipment in a peacetime program ? Is this purely wartime! 

Mr. Lewis. It is hoped, and with some reason, that once the presses 
are established substantial peacetime uses for them will develop. It 
is contemplated that when it does develop the rental will be charged 
for the use of the press in this commercial work, which will accrue 
to the Government. Being entirely a new process, when you_think 
of them in this order of size there just is not the work today. It was 
never thought that the work did exist. It was the story of the chicken 
and the egg; you have to have the presses before you can get the work. 


USE OF PRESSES 


Mr. Manon. What would be some of the important parts of an air- 
craft which would be produced by the extrusion process and by the 
forging process? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, extrusions, of course, have been used in air- 
planes—and forgings, too—for years, and very successfully. Wing 
spars, sections for wings from ‘extrusion presses are very effective 
and they are very economical. Further development in the use of 
larger pieces, more complicated shapes, and longer sections will flow 
from the lar ger presses. 

Mr. Manon. You would eliminate a lot of riveting, and so forth? 
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Mr. Lewis. You would eliminate a lot of riveting, but more im- 
portant you would eliminate a lot of cutting. In other words, instead 
of taking a solid piece and going at it with a drill or a lathe or some 
other type of expensive machine tool with these presses of both types 
you can get the raw product nearer to the size desired. 

Mr. Manon. Let us go on to the forging. 

Mr. Lewis. In the case of the forge press wherever you need a very 
strong homogeneous piece of a complie ated shape then your forge 
press comes into itsown. Again, it is a matter of saving the mac chine 
time on what we call “hogging out of solid” very complicated and 
large shapes. It not only has an economic advantage in that respect 
but as well it enables us to get better properties and by squeezing 
the metal you get a little better metallurgy then when you take a 
solid piece and simply carve it out. 

Mr. Manon. This forging business would have to do with parts 
which relate to the configuration of the airplane, would it not? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. As you get into airplanes where the 
performance requirements are higher, ‘where because of the com- 
plexity of them you. have smaller areas in which to work, increasing 
emphasis is placed on high strength, proper size, and low weight. 
Those are the things you get out of the forge presses. 

Mr. Manon. Would this forging program be related to the engine 
program ? 

Mr. Lewis. We are presently making forgings for jet engines on 
the 18,000-ton presses we have and we would expect a rather broad 
application of these pieces. Where we have larger volume, as we do 
in the case of engines, we would expect more use of them. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT USE 


Mr. Hruska. It is contemplated that these presses will be used 
exclusively for the Air Force or are there other parts of our armed 
services which might have occasion to use them ? 

Mr. Lewis. They are to be available, of course, first to all Govern- 
ment agencies, and we expect other work will come to them from 
the other agencies. 

Mr. Hruska. Has either the Army or the Navy comparable press 
plants and press equipment ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, this is the only one of this size. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Proceed, Mr. Lewis. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Lewis. In our most recent survey, in which at the instruction 
of the Secretary I participated, we have emphasized in our review the 
soundness of the program and attempted to measure the propriety of 
its size to our overall aircraft program. The result of this study has 
been a complete confirmation in all our minds that the concept of the 
heavy-press program is sound and that the technical and economic 
advantages claimed for it will ultimately be realized. However, at 
the same time we have also been forced tu conclude that the size of the 
program is, and will, for several years at least, be, out of proportion 
to the requirements of industry for the aircraft program which we 
now have or that which we can foresee. 
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Further, I think I must say that we now more fully understand 
some of the problems connected with the production and use of the 
products of these presses and that while we see no evidence that any of 
them are insoluble, we do fee] that a considerable effort and time will 
have to be spent on them. We have, therefore, concluded that we can 
assure ourselves of the benefits of the heavy-press program anticipated 
by going on with less than the number contemplated, and are at the 
present time making detailed examination of the status of the work 
and those factors which lead to its establishment and trying to develop 
a plan for reducing the program by about one-half. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. You mean about 9? 

Mr. Lewis. We would like to reduce it to about 9 or 10 presses; that 
is correct. 

Although we have not, for obvious reasons, talked to either the 
press builders or the press operators about our thoughts, we believe 
that such a reduction could save between $50 million and $125 million 
of the $389 million which this committee has appropriated for this 
program. 

In the studies which we are making the greatest opportunity for 
reducing the cost of the program appears to lie in the area of the 
buildings and equipment which house and support the presses. Very 
little can be done in the case of the forge presses due to their size and 
special character. But in the case of the extrusion presses we fee] that 
very substantial savings could be made if the policy of complete Gov- 
ernment ownership of the plant and the facilities could be relaxed and 
we were permitted to negotiate with the extrusion-press operators for 
the installation of our presses in existing extrusion plants, contemplat- 
ing the use of the support equipment which already exists. It is on 
this point that we would especially like to have the committee’s views. 


POLICY OF PRESSES IN SEPARATE AND INTEGRATED GOVERN MENT-OW NED 
PLANT 


As you may recall, when Secretary Gilpatric appeared before you 
last year, he declared as Air Force policy that the presses for this pro- 
gram, with two exceptions, would be in separate and integrated Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities. While I believe that you did not express it 
as a condition for providing the additional funds requested you did 
provide them with the understanding that they would proceed along 
these lines. 

We would like to proceed with a reduction in the size of the pro- 
gram that I have outlined, and we would like to do so on the basis of 
squeezing down into existing plants and using existing facilities to the 
extent we can. In view of the policy which we have declared and on 
the basis of which you have appropriated funds we would like to have 
your views before doing so. 

Mr. Manon. Why could you not save more than $50 million if you 
cut the program in half? 

Mr. Lewis. Because a great deal of it has been done. 

Mr. Manon. You mean we have lost a lot of money on this deal? 
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Mr. Lewis. No, sir; that is not correct. I am being very conserva- 
tive. As I explained, we have not gone to any of the builders of 
presses or any of the operators of presses with these ideas and we, 
therefore, are trying to estimate the savings from our knowledge of 
where they stand on the job. I have said between $50 million and 
$125 million. I believe, and it is nothing more than an opinion at this 
stage, that we can save $100 million. 

Mr. Manion. Out of $389 million ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yet you cut the program in half. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It is proving to be more expensive per unit than had 
been anticipated ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Well, of course, last year we had to ask for additional 
funds because up to that time it had proved to be more expensive. We 
have had one case where on one of the presses we have recently learned 
it is going to cost us more to complete than we thought last year. We 
do feel that the money you appropriated last year would complete the 
program, however. There is an element of uncertainty because until 
we get the program completed there will be. Although there has been 
one surprise in the form of additional cost on one press, we feel that 
the rest of it is following the lines we foresaw last year and we think 
that we will stay within the $389 million if we go ahead. 

Mr. Manon. With the 17? 

Mr. Lewis. That would be for the 17 presses; yes, sir. 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF MR. LEWIS 


Mr, Scrivner. May I inquire this, Mr. Lewis: We are in the posi- 
tion on this side ef the table of being laymen. We are not press build- 
ers or press operators. What is your background and experience ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, sir, I have been in the airplane business all of 
my business life. When I got out of school I went to work for the 
Loekheed Co. in the shops. I worked there for 13 years. I was 
in the factory most of the time. During the war I was director of 
material for the Lockheed Co. At the end of the war I went into the 
sales side of the business and stayed there a couple of years. After 
that I went to the Canadair Co. in Montreal, which company was 
owned by the Electric Boat Co. of New York. They are airplane 
builders completely. I worked there 3 years as a vice president of the 
company in charge of sales. 

Three years ago I left Canada to join the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
builders of engines. 

Incidentally, on that point I would like to explain that in making 
my recommendations to the Seeretary about reductions in the size of 
the program, I disqualified myself from passing any opinion on the 
Curtiss-Wright press. I want to be very clear on that point. 

I worked there for 3 years and I was an officer of that company and 
a member of its administration committee. Then when the Korean 
outbreak started, because of my purchasing experience I did subcon- 
tracting and procurement work for the company as well as the sales 
work, which was my prime responsibility in the company. 

So I have been, to answer your question, Mr. Scrivner, connected 
with this business all of my life as a builder of airframes and engines; 
and I guess that is the only thing I know anything about. 
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ADVANTAGES OF EQUIPMENT IN PRIVATE PLANT UNDER PROPER CONTRACT 
RELATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, my own personal reaction is that I personally 
would prefer to see just as much of this equipment in private plants 
under proper contract relations which would be as beneficial to the 
country as possible, in order that it would not be necessary for the 
Government to go into a plant-building program and a complex pro- 
curing program which you have already described and which already 
exists, with every right of the Government completely safeguarded 
and with the assurance that when the war use ends there will be some 
income and royalty from private industry for the use of these presses. 
That would do two things, as I see it from this side of the table right 
now. First, it would bring in income to the Government which might 
not otherwise accrue to it through the continued use of these presses. 
Second, it would eliminate the necessity for the Government expending 

rather large sums of money for maintaining these strictly Govern- 
ment plants on a standby basis. Even today that is costing us quite 
a few million dollars a year. 

We have been told in some of the other hearings that other plants 
are soon to go on standby, which will cost us more millions of dollars, 
which is a situation that could be eliminated under the program you 
have suggested, at least to a degree. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, there is a further advantage, too, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is, of course, that if the press is integrated to some extent 
into the facilities of the operator he takes better care of it. By using 
it on commercial work he keeps skilled people and he keeps his know- 
how current at all times and makes it available to us in the event of 
an emergency, in which case we would take it by simply cutting out 
his commercial activities and picking up where he left off. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN POLICY 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what you have proposed is a change of 
policy to be established by the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Secretary of Defense. Now, the Secretary of the Air Force, if I re- 

call some of the things I read in the paper, has also had a great many 
years of experience in the air industry. 

Mr. Lewis. Right, sir. 

Mr. Socrtvner. The Secretary of Defense has an outstanding repu- 
tation as a production man in industry, having headed a corporation 
which produced not only millions of automobiles but is also engaged 
in the production today of some of our newer planes. 

I have confidence in these men. I have confidence in their judg- 
ment based upon their experience. If their recommendation is what 
you have described, which is somewhat different from what had been 
proposed last year but not too widely divergent, my own view is that 
if that iq what they think should be done I would interpose no 
objection. 

How about you, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, we have had previous hearings on this 
press program, but this matter was just presented to us here at this 
hearing during the last 20 minutes. It involves millions of dollars. 
I would be w holly incompetent, with no more study than this, to 
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make any well-considered recommendation. I do not think that is 
something the committee could or should do just off the cuff. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have expressed the way I felt about it. In other 
words, we must go on faith. We are going on faith on a thousand 
and one things. 

The background of these men is one of experience in business pro- 
duction with a knowledge of this type of machinery and the re- 
sults which can be obtained, and they certainly are in a better posi- 
tion to know what they should do than I am. 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to say for Mr. Mahon’s benefit: We do not 
contemplate a slash of this program without regard to the money 
which has already been spent. The first consideration that we would 
give and the prime consideration we would give would be to protect- 
ing those aspects of the project on which the most money had been 
spent. They happen to be the parts of the project we like best because 
we started them first. They were in most cases our prime choices. 

Secondly, we want. to put the presses where we have the greatest 
pools of know-how so that the continuing costs of the presses are 
minimized. 

But beyond that we have to talk about cancellation, because you 
just cannot keep something in suspense. However, we really view this 
as a plan to go ahead with half the presses, keeping at least two of 
everything so that we do not get in the position where we have all of 
our eggs in one basket. We want to watch the evolution and develop- 
ment of the use of these presses, hold the equipment and the material 
which has gone beyond the point where it is economic to stop in our 
industrial reserve, so that as we know the capacity and the potential 
- the presses and as the demand for their products increases we will 
be able to go back and salvage any of the work that may have been 
done and stopped as a result of the reduction. 


COST OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Are we going to lose any money by reason of this pro 
posed halving of the program? Will the remaining units cost us 
more per unit? Will there be some cancellation cost ? 

Mr. Lewis. The remaining units will not cost us more. The presses 
themselves are built in rather separate packages. They are not like 
airplanes. We are getting the presses from many different people. 
The erection of the presses will not cost us more because where we are 
going ahead with the Government-owned plant concept we are going 
ahead with two complete Government-owned plants and we are going 
to cancel out two complete Government-owned plants. The ones we 
keep in the program will not cost us any more. 

Mr. Manon. If you cancel out it will not cost anything? 

Mr. Lewts. To cancel out will cost something. There has been work 
done on all phases of this project. Some of it will be canceled and 
there will be termination charges. 

Mr. Manon. What would you estimate those to be ? 

Mr. Lewis. I cannot give you that figure. 

Mr. Manon. Would it run into the millions? 

Mr. Lewis. Just to think in terms of saving $100 million—I am just 
doing a mental exercise here—to think in terms of saving $100 million, 
that would mean that we would pay $289 million for something more 
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than half the program. Now, if you went ahead with the whole 
program it would cost $389 million. You could do that for some- 
thing on the order of $195 million or $200 million, so it is going to 
cost some money to make this reduction. 

Mr. Mauon. It is going to cost several million dollars. 

Mr. Lewis, That is right. 

Mr. Manion. It seems to me in view of the fact that we are working 
under great pressure to finish this bill that we should not stop our 
depteraisona to try to make a determination on this. This is some- 
thing which could be determined after the bill is completed. 

Mr. Soriyner, I do not quite agree with you. It is a situation 
where we cannot keep on delaying. The further you delay your de- 
cision the deeper you get. 

My own position is that as I read the hearings last year I did not 
interpret them to mean that the subcommittee was saying, “This 
is the way you will do it or you do not get the money. 

Mr. Manon. They asked for the money on a certain basis, and his 
interpretation is correct, 

Mr. Scrivner. They expressed their program. 

Mr. Manon. And we bought it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it amounted to. You did not say, 
“We approve or disapprove.” 

Mr. Manon. We just gave them the money. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the way they got the money. 

Mr. Manon. The assumption was they y got the money on the basis 
of their request. 











DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED CHANGE IN POLICY WITH COMMITTEE 























Mr. Scrivner. The situation simply boils down to this: With the 
new Secretary of the Air Force and with the new study they have come 
up with a plan which they feel fits into the picture better. It is a 
change from that proposed by Mr. Gilpatric and others last year. 
They did not, as I think quite properly, desire to go ahead and change 
policy without discussing it with this committee. They have now 
discussed it. If they decide that is the program which should be 
carried out, that is the responsibility of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 





PROGRAM 





ALREADY FUNDED 








Mr. Hruska. How would a decision of this committee affect any 
appropriation that we might be called upon to pass in the immediate 
future ? 

Mr. Lewis. The program has already been funded. 

Mr. Hruska, Completely funded? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, completely funded. But we felt that having de- 
clared a policy prior to funding the program for which we use it, 
and feeling that that way we can save more money for the Govern- 
ment, that we ought to tell you before we did it, to see if you had any 
objection to our proceeding along that line. 

Mr. Hruska. In line with Mr. Mahon’s suggestion, I would think 
if the necessity for making the decision is not the immediate interest, 
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if it is not something we have to do right today or next week, why 
not wait until our present pressure is over. Then we can give this 
more attention, if we are to be of value to you by way of helping you 
determine the policy. 

Mr. Lewis. It involves a program and the expenditure of a great 
deal of money. 

Mr. Hruska. Would another month or 2 months make any dif- 
ference? 

Mr, Lewis. Yes, it would; we are spending money rapidly in a 
program we would like to terminate. 

Mr. Hruska. Then I would say the time to ask for advice was a 
little tardy. 

Mr. Scrivner. This was the earliest opportunity that I felt, as 
chairman of the committee, that we could take this up. You recall 
that General Asensio, in days past, said that when we came to the 
proper place we would discuss the heavy press program. This is it. 

Do you have any objection to a change in the program, Mr, Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be a reflection on the judgment of the 
committee to take quick action on a matter involving several million 
dollars’ cancellation, and then turn mght around, I think would ex- 
pose us to a charge of lack of judgment on the part of the committee. 
I think we ought to give a little more consideration to it, if we are to 
finish the hearings Monday—— 

Mr. Serivner. I hope so. 

Mr. Manon, Why stop the hearings during a drive to reach the 
voal in order to accommodate the Congress. Tf we finish next week, 
then we can discuss this. I am impressed with what Mr. Lewis has 
said. It sounds very interesting, and I am not capable of analyzing it 
fully. You have been in business over these years, and I know you 
have thought a great deal about it. I cannot convert myself on a 
Ineasure so quic kly. 

Mr, Lewis. I must confess I have a strong feeling that the program 
is good—there are two things: first, that it is a good program in terms 
of objectives, in terms of what it can do; and I have a second streng 
conviction that we can do many of these things, 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know what other competent, people— 
and I am impressed with your competence and the competence of the 
people who have come up here, but 1 would like to have the general 
overall view of the people who have a right understanding of this 
sort of thing. I think we need to think a little more about it, before 
assuming our part of the credit or the blame for any mistakes that 
might be made, You see what I mean, 

Mr, Lewis. Yes. 

Mr, Hrusxa. I feel that the committee actually would not be giving 
advice; we would simply be accepting notice of the facts of the 
policy which has been adjusted, and I do not think we would be giving 
you advice at all. 

Mr. Scrivnrr. I do not think we are supposed to advise. It is a 
matter of learning whether we object to the charges. We have heard 
just about as much from Mr. Lewis as was heard last year before the 
decision was made. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 
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CHANGE IN POLICY RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Scrivner. My own position is that it is a matter to be decided 
by the Secretary; if that change of program is established as a matter 
of economy, it is their judgment, it is their responsibility, not the 
responsibility of this committee. Of course, we would like to have 
vou tell us, but I do not think we are called upon to make any other 
decision, than what amounts to a veto. 

Mr. Lewis. Am I to understand that the committee does not object 
to this change in policy of the Air Force at the present time, especially 
the policy of the Government’s ownership of the plants and the sup- 
porting capacity ? 

Mr. Scrivner. You have now shown the results of the study made 
by you and others on this heavy press program. You have now 
informed us that that program is somewhat different from the one 
that was stated by the men in similar positions to those in the previous 
administration. As a result of the November election, there is a new 
administration and there is a new Secretary; there is a new Secretary 
for Air and there is a new Under Secretary. They have studied this 
as well as other problems; they have the responsibility to decide and 
the decision is their responsibility. You have informed us of a change, 
which I think is proper. If any thing should come up later in the 
discussion and somebody said we did not know anything about it, 
we were not told of this, there naturally would be criticism. You have 
fulfilled your obligation to the committee when you inform the com- 
mittee of the change in the plans, giving us the opportunity to object, 
and from there on I think it is entirely up to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Air; it is a matter of policy. The money has 
already been provided, so that there is no action, so far as this com- 
mittee is concerned, relating to the appropriation of additional funds. 

That is my own view—that there is nothing that this committee 
should do either way, except to hear your report, and, if deemed best, 
to veto the proposal. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my personal opinion. The other members 
of the committee may deside differently. 

Mr. Hruska. I go along, Mr. Scrivner, as long as we are not in the 
position of being asked for advice. As you have indicated, Mr. Scriv- 
ner, we really are accepting information and we are not in position 
to accept responsibility for the policy. 

But we see here and we know other members of subcommittees of 
the Congress see here a realm where the Government is going into 
business on its own, and whether desirable or not desirable, we cannot 
help but note that this would be business competing with private 
industry. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sortvner. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis, for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is next, General Asensio? 
General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, of the amount shown as obliga- 
tions during the fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 1953 and prior- 
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ar program funds, on page 19, of $245,700,000, there is in this par- 
tic soak ar area, on 131, the amount of e185, 700,000, which Colonel Hook 
is prepared to explain. 

Mr. Scrivner. There will be unobligated funds of previous years 
to be added to the $17,300,000 request ? 

Colonel Hoox. That is right. 

General Asensto. That is all attributable to project 131. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the justifie: ution you have men- 
tioned the fact that the present request of $17,300,000 is new funds 
which is considered under the 1953 request. How do you account for 
the decrease in this request this year as compared with last year, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Hoox. If I may, Mr. Chairman: The industrial-facilities 
program is predicated on establishing prior to procurement all the 
necessary industrial facilities to achieve the many aircraft and related 
buying programs. In that connection, the facilities for any area of 
procurement that has been done during the past emergency period, 
since Korea, the industrial-facilities requirements, the aircraft, and 
these facilities are being taken care of out of the aircraft procure- 
ment program. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the big job of the procurement of 
industrial machinery and what-not is behind us. 

Colonel Hoox. Yes; that is behind us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that there is a substantial item in the 
request for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, which could and 
probably would be used if necessary for this same purpose. 

Colonel Hook. Yes. It is contemplated that the funds being re- 
quested by the Office of the Secretary of Defense will enable us to 
acquire the long lead-time items and some of the machinery and equip- 
inent against further emergency 

Mr. Chairman, I believe you mentioned that $17.3 million was being 
asked for in new funds. There are no new funds being requested. It 
would be covered by previous available funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I read the justification, you are requesting $17.3 
million of new money, plus $185 million to be in the form of obligated 
funds of prior years. Is that correct, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. The entire amount of $17.3 million required to 
support the fiscal year 1954 program will be financed from prior year 
funds. Colonel Hook is here to explain the requirements. The obli- 
gations are as I have indicated, and he is prepared to explain that. 


REQUIREMENTS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Will you give us the explanation, Colonel Hook? 

Colonel Hoox. The $185.7 million represents three major areas that 
will still be undertaken: The expansion of the aviation gasoline facili- 
ties, for which specifically in 1952 $59 million were appropr iated, will 
still require $40.4 million to complete the program as contemplated. 

The heavy-press fund of $389 million previously appropriated re- 
mains still earmarked; as a part of the $389 million, $117.6 million is 
us yet unobligated, but earmarked for specific purposes. 
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For aircraft and related facilities, $27.7 million for which a specific 
program exists. 

In the aviation gasoline field, for example, the Armed Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency is currently negotiating contracts with 
a number of aviation gasoline producers to provide the necessary 
expansion to meet the aviation-gasoline requirements. They have well 
over 2 dozen companies ranging from $1 million to $15 million each 
for industrial expansion, which are currently being considered. 

In the heavy-press program, in the light of Mr. Lewis’ statement 
of this morning, these funds that are not obligated represent the sav- 
ings that he has mentioned. However, as previously earmarked, most 
of these funds would have purchased the machinery and equipment to 
aceomplish the rough machining and machines of four items as they 
are produced by the forgings and extrusions producers together with 
the spares. There are certain escalations contemplated that we are 
still providing. Again, the $27.7 million for other aircraft indus- 
try —— 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Colonel Hoox. $27.7 million of other aircraft expansion projects 
is being currently processed through the Bureau of the Budget for 
the release of funds to the Ford Motor Co. in the amount of $7 million; 
for the Bridgeport-Lycoming Division of AVCO requirement, $2.9 
million. 

General Electric Co. has a requirement for some construction work 
in the amount of $125,000. 

Boeing Co. at either Moses Lake airbase, or at the Fairchild Air 
Force Base in Spokane will require industrial improvements of around 
$11 million for the B-52 

The Wright Aeronautical Division, in New Jersey, for the J-67, 
will have a requirement of $2 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much ¢ 

Colonel Hoox. $2 million. The Consolidated Vultee Aireraft, at 
Fort Worth, Tex., which is a classified projeet, about $2.7 million will 
be required for aditional expansion for some maclrinery and equip- 
ment. 

The Hayes Aircraft Corp., at Birmingham, Ala., for further ex- 
pansion of the modification center will require some $410,000. 

While that is a preliminary estimate, the total proposed obligation 
exceeds the $27.7 million available fund for the requirement, but the 
available equipment in reserve undoubtedly will bring the two in line. 
And, those are the programed uses of the unobligated project 131 
funds. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the status of that program? Has any of it 
reached the stage of actual obligation ? 

Colonel Hook. We have in hand and are in the process of clearing 
the release of the funds for the $27.7 million. We have all the project: 
131 funds in reserve in the Bureau of the Budget, with the special list 
for release of the reserve currently in the Air Force Secretary. It is 
contemplated that the obligation of these funds will come within the 
next, 30 days. 

Mr. Hruska. You are speaking of the $27.7 million. 

Colonel Hook. Yes, 

Mr. Hruska. What about the other item ? 
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General Asensto. We have examined the programs and our estimate 
of the amount that we will not have obligated as of June 30 is this 
amount of $185,700,000, which we have just been discussing. It is sort 
of touch and go as to how soon after ward it will be obligated, or 
whether it will be obligated, but our best estimate is that as of June 30 
that will be the situation. And it is for that reason that we are justify- 
ing the retention of this obligational authority of the funds, just as 
we have approached the new oblige itional authority. 


Trainine Irems 


Mr. Scrivner. If there is nothing further on project 131, we will 
take up the next project, General Asensio. 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, the next project in this area is 
132, training items, Lieutenant Colonel Ashton, Director of Require- 
ments, Air Training Company, has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear you, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Asuron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
items purchased out of budget project 132 are used in the Air Training 
Command schools to train personnel in the operation and maintenance 
of airborne equipments. ‘They are the same types of equipments as the 
spares procured under program 120 for maintenance purposes. The 
estimate here was arrived at by using the tables in section IIT of Muni- 
tions Board case I as a guide. The funds resulting from the applica- 


tion of the factors in this guide amount to approximately eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of the flyaway cost of the aircraft in budget project 110. 

The equipments purchased fall into four general categories: First, 
bench items, such as engines, which are worked on by the students in 
the classrooms; second, demonstrators, such as cutaway engines, which 
permit observation of the internal construction and the operation of 
components; third, systems trainers, such as a complete engine instal- 
lation, which is used to teach operation and troubleshooting; and, 
fourth, sb: wes which are used to repair or repli . e wornout equipments. 

The Air Force must be prepared to train individuals with less than 
a high-school education in the maintenance and operation of compli- 
cated equipments. The level of technical skills desired of the mainte- 
nance and operation personnel would compare favorably to the 
technical skills of engineering graduates from universities. Training 
must be accomplished in a rather short period of time in order th: at 
we may get useful work from the personnel during their enlistment 
period. This can be accomplished in the quickest and most efficient 
manner by utilization of modern equipments. Students are given an 
opportunity to disassemble, adjust, and reassemble the items they will 
maintain after assignment to an organization. Instruction in theory 
must of necessity be limited in favor of practical training. 

The maintenance system in the Air Force is dependent upon trained 
technicians arriving in the operational organizations concurrently 
with the delivery of new production aircraft. The advent of proce- 
dures whereby training equipments purchased through this fund are 
included in the production contract has provided a timely and continu- 
ous flow of the latest Air Force equipments and spare parts from the 
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manufacturer direct to the schools of the Air Training Command. 
Timely phasing into training courses permits the Training Command 
to meet the Air Force personnel requirements for trained maintenance 
personnel with fewer equipments, thus resulting in a cost savings to 
the Government. Maximum use of these complex equipments is ob- 
tained by 3-shift, 6-day-week operation wherever feasible. 

The scope of training necessary to provide maintenance technicians 
and operators for aircraft includes areas of engines, airborne radio, 
radar, gunlaying, bombing, and reconnaissance equipment, flight in- 
struments, and other integral aircraft systems such as fuel, oil, hy- 
draulic, control surface, landing gear, and instrumentation. I have 
prepared a folder to illustrate engine maintenance training. Similar 
equipments are required in all the other training areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I changed the prepared statement to agree with that 
which I assumed would have been discussed previously, but I under- 
stand that it has not been. 

I have here some examples of equipment I would like to pass out 
to the committee [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under the maintenance and operation program, we 
have gone into rather complete detail of the types of devices used for 
training, together with some models of those devices. I do not see 
that it would serve any useful purpose at this time to have you go 
into a description of a lot of the training devices. We know from 
experience of years past that the devices such as you have shown us 
in this folder, describe the types of equipment you are going to 
buy, and the explanation also shows the use that is made of it in the 
training of the various airmen. Of course, there is no denying that if 
this training is going on that you must have the equipment to do it. 
In that connection, in addition to the funds you request, you have $17 
million, and whether that is or is not enough this committee would 
not be able to say at the present time. But as we move into more 
complicated planes, more complicated electronics devices, we have to 
have men skilled in maintenance and repair of those planes, and that 
is the purpose of this program, as I understand it. 

Colonel Asuton. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the more you can train these men to become 
efficient, and the more rapidly you can train them, the more economical 
job they can do. 

General Asensto. In this area, in addition to the $17,094,000 obliga- 
tional authority indicated for fiscal year 1954 there is a net $8 million 
carryover. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Which will be used for the same purpose ? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Making a total for project 132 of a little over $25 
million ? 

General Asensto. That is correct. 


DUPLICATION 


Mr. Hruska. What possibility is there for ve cation of the train- 


ing items in this respect under maintenance and operation, and what 
safeguards or precautions if any have been taken to guard against 
duplic ation ¢ 
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Colonel Asuron. Mr. Hruska, there are different types of items, 
designed for a different use. 

The items that are in the project for maintenance and operation 
are for the most part items that are constructed by the manufacturer, 
and were taken out of the operating organization for use in training 
the crews who are to maintain and overhaul the equipment, in the 
training schools under that command. 

Equipment is also purchased for maintenance and operation here 
that is used for the purpose of training students who, we will say, are 
out, of high school and have had quite a bit of experience. This is to 
train students to get an idea of how an engine operates. The students 
actually go into the engine, take it apart, and put it together. 

However, this equipment would involve an engine purchased from 
the manufacturer to be set up in a classroom, and we would have the 
students that have no previous experience, and, of necessity, it takes 
quite a considerable time to take an engine apart and assemble it again. 

Colonel Asuron. In other words, these are items in practical use. 

Mr. Scrivner. They actually tear down the engine ? 

Colonel Asuton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there are no further questions, I will take up the 
next project. 

Arrcrarr Grounb-HaAnpiine EquirMEeNtT 
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General Asensto. Project 133, “Aircraft ground-handling equip- 
ment”: The witness will be Maj. Edwin W. “Langley, Chief, Photo- 
graphic, Test, and Shop Equipment Section, Equipment Branch, 
Directorate of Supply and Services, Air Materiel Command. 

Major Langley has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you proceed, Major ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Major Lanetry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee ; this 
estimate provides for the procurement of initial requirements for con- 
tractor-furnished special tools, test, and ground-handling equipment, 
as well as initial requirements for newly developed items engineered 
by other than the end-item contractor. The items involved are those 
required by the field activities to repair, overhaul, disassemble, assem- 
ble, test, inspect, and service aircraft. All equipment requirements 
budgeted into project 133 relate directly to the aircraft budgeted for 
in project 110. The procurement objective of project 133 is to insure 
delivery of essential ground-support equipment concurrent with 
delivery of the aircraft. 

In the compilation of newly developed items, we have equipment 
such as aircraft jacks, portable blowers—for ground-checking aircraft 
heaters—portable air compressors, hydr: aulic test stands, cabin pres- 
surization testers and aircraft maintenance workstands which have 
materialized as required items with the introduction of new aircraft 
into the system. Though these items are similar in descriptive iden- 
tity to standard items, technological advancements of the aircraft 
demand redesign of the standard ‘item as we know it, to accommodate 
the modified maintenance function encountered on the new aircraft. 
This results in a new dollar requirement directly related to the new 
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production aircraft program, which can logically be budgeted and 
funded in the same appropriation with the new aircraft. 

The contractor-furnished portion of project 133 considers a c aia 
of items for which detailed specifications are not always avail: able a 
the time of budgeting insofar as specific items are concerned. Gen. 
erally included are items of special tools, test and ground handling 
equipment which will be designed, developed and produced by the 
prime contractor to service or maintain the peculiar physical con- 
figuration of his end product, whether airframe, engine, electronic, or 
other equipment. Due to the many intangible aspects of attempting 
to predetermine, on an item by i item basis, ground h: indling equipment 
requirements for balanced maintenance support of new urodtibtion air- 
craft, past experience has been utilized to establish percentages which 
reflect the relationship between the aircraft and/or component cost and 
the dollar value of equipment necessary to support the end item during 
its initial period of operation. Thus, the dollar requirements for this 
budget project are computed by application of the percentage factors 
against the installation cost of the aircraft components which the tools 
and equipment will service. However, these funds are firmly obli- 
gated only after the Air Force has thoroughly evaluated the equipnient 
to be procured. Experience has proved that percentages used are rea- 
sonably accurate and are a sound basis for estimating dollar require- 
ments for this program. 

We have a total requirement of $64,105,000 for the fiscal year 1954 
of which $5.5 million will be financed from prior year funds. Of this, 

$5,600,000 was for the listed items that we will buy from other than 
the item manufacturers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the list ? 

Major Lane LEY. We have that item list here, which I can give you. 
These are the items, such as the power-set starter, which are not manu- 
factured by the item manufacturer; then we have the aircraft jacks, 
and the test stands. The remaining part of this estimate is for the 
items that are produced by the industry item manufacturer, special 
tools and test equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it boils down, as I get it, to something 
like this: Although in the previous years we have appropriated prob- 
ably more than a half billion dollars for special equipment for han- 
dling. working on and repairing our planes, as we bring out new 
planes, different sizes, different weights, different designs, different 
specifications, we find that many of the tools which we had previously 
secured cannot be used on those new planes. 

Major Lanoiry. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Just as you cannot use some of the tools that 
you formerly used on a Model T on one of the newer automobiles, 
the same thing exists here. Some of them, of course, can be used on 
any of them. 

Major LAnoiry. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you find as these newer planes become more 
and more complicated, that there is a continuing need for tools to 
work on these more complicated planes, all of them of a special type 
and character. 

Major Lanotey. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As the new planes come out, and in many cases 
much heavier than similar types earlier designed, much of the equip- 
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ment that you use on the ground heretofore is not heavy enough or 
strong enough to handle the newer and heavier planes, so that has 
to be taken care of, plus a number of other items. Of course, here 
again, as you have stated quite frankly, you cannot tell us as of today 
exactly what some of these things are going to be. 

Major Lanciey. No, we cannot. 

Mr. Scrivner, That will all have to develop as we go along. ” 
other words, some of — things that are in present supply look 
if they could be used, but when you actually get the plane on the 
base you find perhaps that they cannot be used, and then you have 
to redesign, modify, and perhaps bring out entirely new devices to 
do a given job. Here again we must rely, the members of this com- 
mittee must rely on and haye faith in those in charge of a program 
of this kind. I do not know whether this percentage is too high or 
not. If it is, we will have too much, and of course we will assume 
that it will not be used if it is not needed. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


General Asensto. That is the case in point, Mr. Chairman, apply- 
ing that against this requirement for the fiscal year 1954; in this 
particular project, in addition to the $64,105,000 reflected in this 
project there is a net carryover of $19,500,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. From the previous years, which will be applied to 
the same type of program? 

General Asrensio. That is correct, 


FPrepropuctrion Costs 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the next item ? 

General Asensio. Project 134, preproduction costs, which will be 
presented by Col. J. L. Zoeckler, Deputy Director for Aircraft Pro- 
graming, DCS, Materiel, who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are glad to have you back again, Colonel Zoeckler. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Zorckier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

The funds requested by the Air Force in project 134, preproduction, 
are related to three distinct areas of activity. The first of these areas 
is the conversion of developmental aircraft and equipment to pro- 
duction status, 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean ? 

Colonel Zorckier. We convert the research designs to production 
designs, to provide the necessary drawings and production equip- 
ment necessary to begin production for actually getting quantities 
of new aircraft in the procurement program. 

Mr. Sortvner. Very well. 

Colonel Zorckier. The second area is related to manufacturing 
methods projects identifiable with projected procurement programs. 
The third area is associated with possible future requirements to 
finance long lead-time items to maintain continuous production if at- 
tainment of reduced reorder lead time is not, in fact, possible. 
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As a result of research and development projects undertaken by 
the Air Force, new aircraft and new equipments are developed suit- 
able for inclusion in future programs. Of these designs, those show- 
ing exceptional promise, or those which are essential to the continuing 
combat superiority of our forces, must be converted from an experi- 
mental status to a design suitable for quantity production at the 
earliest possible time, and stens must be taken to provide the necessary 
equipment for their manufacture. 

While in the experimental stage, scale models are provided for 
wind-tunnel testing and even some full-size sections may be hand- 
built for test purposes to provide sufficient data to justify continua- 
tion of research. Eventually, however, it is necessary to build full- 
scale flying models of aircraft to provide Operating equipments in a 
configuration suitable for actual use in aircraft. In the preproduc- 
tion project, there is provided for fiscal year 1954 a total of $118,300,000 
to accomplish these objectives. Three aircraft and two major equip- 
ments are involved. 

These funds will be used to convert experimental designs to pro- 
duction drawings; to make the necessary surveys and studies con- 
cerning the appropriate tools and tooling to be used in the manufac- 
ture of these items in quantity; to design and construct limited quan- 
tities of jigs. dies, fixtures, and other aids necessary for quantity pro- 
duction, both in the prime contractors. facilities and in major sub- 
contractors plants; to procure the longest lead-time components for 
a limited number of early production items; and to adapt existing 
equipments, through minor redesign, for use in their new environment. 
Funds thusly applied are later credited to the cost of the end item 
in subsequent fiscal vears when production quantities are procured. 

Through the application of preproduction funds it is possible for 
the Air Force to introduce its most promising aircraft and equip- 
ment at a much earlier date than would be possible if these actions 
were not taken until a production program was undertaken. Similar- 
ly, test quantities of these new items can be produced at substan- 
tially lower costs where production tooling is available rather than 
making hand-built models. There is also the assurance that such 
test models will be identical with subsequent production items. 

Mr. Hruska. How long has this phase of the preproduction me- 
chanics been in use? Has it been in use for some time, or is it some- 
thing vou are evolving as you go along? 

Colonel Zorckirr. We have used this method of procurement for 
some vears. We have alwavs requested preproduction funds from 
the committee, generally in the manufacturing methods area, but we 
have found it necessary—and, auite frankly, a revision to our normal 
budgetary practice—to divert, in some cases, funds from other areas 
to preproduction in order to insure that our programs could continue 
on schedule. 

Mr. Scrivner. This ties into the program which we were previously 
told abont of a more conservative introduction of new planes into 
the Air Force. 


EXPANSION TO INCLUSION OF PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Colonel ZorcktrrR. This is a further application. This is our first 
application of that principle. We have expanded that principal this 
vear to include production programs. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I think it is a commonsense program. It is going 
to make it possible to avoid some of the pitfalls into which we have 
fallen which have proven rather disheartening and rather expensive. 

Colonel Zorckier. We agree with your analysis, and we hope we 
are both right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am agreeing with your analysis and the new ap- 
proach that has been taken. I think it is practical. 

Colonel ZorckuEr. In the second area, relating to industrial mo- 
bilization to general industrial application, projects are aimed at 
improvement in manufacturing methods to reduce man-hours, mach- 
ine time, materials, and facilities required. Items which have an 
almost exclusive military application receive through the applica- 
tion of producibility studies and manufacturing methods investi- 
gations the same type of treatment given by industry to commercial 
items to be produced in large quantity. In many instances the re- 
sults of such efforts will be reflected in cost savings many times more 
than the expenditure requested and, in addition, will reduce the re- 
quirement for machine tools, materials, and oe which may 
be in short supply in the event of an eventual mobilization. 

The third area is the procurement of long lead-time items associated 
with those aircraft models to be procured bey yond fiscal year 1954 and 
which may require reorder lead time in excess of that indicated in 
the current estimate. To insure the continued production of such 
models at rates required to maintain the force, and to prevent stops 
and starts on production lines, it is necessary to provide a continuous 
flow of major equipments and assemblies. These are the items which 
contribute most directly to the reorder lead times established for in- 
dividual aircraft. If the 21-month average reorder lead-time goal 
is not attainable, it will be necessary to provide funds for procure- 
ment of these long-lead-time items for a few months until fiscal year 
1955 appropriations become available. Amounts expended for this 
purpose will be credited to the cost of the aircraft in fiscal year 1955 
and will, therefore, reduce future funding requirements by an equal 
sum. 

The total request for this project is $193,150,000, of which $18,850,000 
is applied to manufacturing-methods development, $118,300,000 for 
preproduction requirements for aircraft to be procured and produced 
in quantity, for the first time, in subsequent fiscal years, and $56 mil- 
lion for procurement of long-lead-time items which may be necessary 
to insure continuous production if established reorder lead times 
should not be attained. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a tabulation for your information 
indicating the projects against which these funds are intended to 
be applied. 

Mr. Scrivner. Looking at this tabulation, it is quite apparent that 
this information should not be ineluded in the record. This tabula- 
tion explains in detail the places where the money is to be spent 
and the items upon which it is to be spent. 

As I said earlier, this program of preproduction planning and pro- 
curement seems to be logical. You stated it would save money in 
future appropriations, but I would guess in many instances, while that 
is true, you will not be able to pinpoint those savings. If by chance 
you can in the next year’s presentation, or the years to follow, point 
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out in the requests where savings have been’effected by this preproduc- 
tion program, I think it might be well to do so, By doing that you 
will have effectively proved the statement that you have made tod: ay: 
that it will save money. I am convinced it will, but there are times 
when it is hard to prove that. 


ASSIGNMENT OF COLONEL ZOECKLER 


How long have you been on this particular assignment, Colonel 
Zoeckler ? 

Colonel Zorckier. I have been on this assignment for 3 years in 
Headquarters, USAF, following a tour of duty of 414 years at the 
Air Materiel Command in related areas, 

Mr. Scrivner. How long will you be retained in this assignment ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. I have received orders reassigning me to the 
Air War College at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, | Ala., beginning 
August 3, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then under statutory—— 

Colonel ZorcKier. Under statutory provisions, it is my understand- 
ing I am not permitted again to return to the Washington area for a 
period of at least 2 years following my departure, 

Mr. Scrtvner. It may not be necessary to use your eyident talents 
by having you return to Washington, but this demonstrates one of the 
situations we ofttimes face when men get into a position such as you 
occupy. You have demonstrated a thorough grasp of the details in- 
volyed. I am hopeful that, whatever future assignment you have, it 
will be in connec tion with this same type of work, so that what you 
have learned now in 7 years will not be lost:to the Air Force. 

Colonel Zorckier. I am sure, sir, the Air Force policies are such 
that officers with ability in certain fields will be usefully employed in 
this area, This is the field in which I have become partially qualified, 
although I am certainly not completely qualified under any standards. 
It is the practice of the Air Force to retain in such fields those individ- 
uals who are qualified by dint of experience and long terms of service 
in that particular field, 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee has noticed that you have this ma- 
terial well in hand. When a question has arisen, you have been able 
to give an open, forceful, and forthright answer to it. If the Air 
Force is going to make use of the education that you have received in 
the last 7 years, why, perhaps you will be back before this committee 
again someday. 

Colonel Zorcxirr. Thank you for the compliment, sir, and I am 
happy, as a rated officer, to be able to serve in the capacity of a staff 
officer in an acceptable manner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions on 134? 

Mr, Hruska. This is the only place this preproduction item will 
appear in this part of the budget ? 

Colonel ZorcKter. It is, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. General, is this the only preproduction item which 
will appear anywhere in the Air Foree budget ? 

General Asensto. This is the only area of preproduction ; yes. 
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I would like to point out, sir, in this area $5 million represents 
a carryover which again is included in the $245,700,000. 

Colonel Zorckier. I think it should be explained that that $5 mil- 
lion carryover is in the area of manufacturing methods rather than 
in the preproduction accounts established for expediting aircraft, 
and we have obligated all funds in that account necessary to expedite 
aircraft. It would be foolish to have such funds delayed, for obvious 
reasons. 

Service Test Marerten 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Zoeckler, you may proceed on project 135, 
“Service test materiel.” 

Colonel Zorckier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this program provides for the procurement of equipment, components, 
or contractual services necessitated by the requirements of service 
testing. 

SERVICE TEST 


Mr. Scrivner. Right there, will you define what is meant by the 
term “service test’’? 

Colonel Zorckier. That, sir, is the acquisition and testing of cer- 
tain items in numerous environmental conditions which are likely 
to be encountered in actual service, and the development testing con- 
tinued subsequent to the acceptance of an item from a research ‘status 
to production status, necessary to insure continued improvement and 


continued adequate performance of the item under consideration. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sortvner. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Colonel Zorckier. All new types of equipment must be service- 
tested to prove their suitability. These new equipments may be the 

result of Air Force research, commercial development, or new appli- 
cations of old principles as distinct from research. 

Experience has proved that difficulties always appear when equip- 
ment is taken from the more or less idealized conditions of the labora- 
tory and operated in its service environment. This applies to propul- 
sion systems, electronic and fire-control systems, armament items, and 
other equipments used by the Air Force. Both American industry 
and the Air Force employ service-testing extensively in order to avoid 
committing unsatisfactory equipment to lar ge-scale production. Serv- 
ice-test items are procured in small quantities sufficient to prove the 
feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational or 
tactical requirements of the Air Force. Testing these items enables 
us to select only those equipments suitable for use by the Air Force, 
and to incorporate into production articles those ghanges which the 
tests show are necessary. 

The experience gained in such service testing is also valuable in 
other ways. For example, it makes possible more reliable estimates 
of maintenance require eat and facilitates planning and initiating 
ir alning programs necessary to meet oper: ational require ments. 
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Complete aircraft for service testing are budgeted under program 

110, aircraft; but components and parts which may apply to several 
P as 1 2h hoary) x¢ 9? 
types of aircraft are budgeted under project 135, “Service test.” The 

Air Force is requesting a total of $79,771,000 in order to carry out this 

program. We are prepared to discuss the details off the record. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a list of these items which this 
amount is expected to provide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once again, looking at the detailed list which has 
been provided for us, it is quite evident that most, if not all, should 
be kept off the record. 

In connection with this statement, it is a little hard to understand 
why many times, in view of the statement that you have given us as 
to the service testing, we run into situations such as have developed. 
For instance, we were told a while back about a certain type of pump 
that looked all right but when you got into high altitudes it would 
not work, so the whole batch had to be reworked. We were told that 
you ran into some difficulty with some of the armament. When it 
gets out into the field, it does not function properly. The same thing 
has been true of some of the electronics. 

If the service testing is as complete as this statement would indi- 
cate, how do those things happen ? 

Colonel Zorckuier. First of all, even the best of test programs, such 
as this, cannot be completely infallible, and it is always true that your 
failures are more likely to be publicized than the many successes that 
you have enjoyed in the past. 

However, without attempting to excuse in any way those failures, 
I will say this: Frequently we are not only required to place items 
in production before complete testing has been accomplished, but in 
addition we are required to operate those items which are committed 
to production before the tests can be completed. 

Under conditions of urgency such as those we are currently experi- 
encing and have recently passed through, we are almost bound to take 
successful designs and use them to our best advantage, even though 
they may require subsequent modification to insure that they will be 
completely satisfactory. In some cases we have failed to come up to 
acceptable Air Force standards on these equipments and, as you say, 
have required major modifications. : 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume then this program that has been 
mentioned so many times will of itself probably avoid some of these 
difficulties. It will practically be a continuation of your field testing ? 

Colonel Zorcxtrr. That is precisely right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In your earlier models you are going to find out 
whether it is the motor, or the electronics or something else—the fire 
control or what not, that does not quite perform the way it was sup- 
posed to, and by running into them as you bring these models into the 
picture more slowly you will be able to obviate some of those difficul- 
ties again in this field. 

Colonel Zoeckrrr. No matter, sir, how we contrive a testing pro- 
gram, it cannot possibly precisely duplicate the conditions that will 
exist under operating conditions. There is no substitute for actual 
operation of these equipments. 

The program we have proposed includes in large measure a suffi- 
cient oe time to accomplish just the purposes that you have sug- 
gested. 
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General Asensio. It ought to be brought out also that in some in- 
stances, by virtue of the fact we are able to achieve entry into an en- 
vironment not hitherto considered practicable, we find that we have 
been denied the means to accomplish the test as it turns out after- 
ward, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


General Asensto. In this project we are applying also $20 million 
of unobligated carryover funds. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. If there are no further questions that will conclude 
the hearing on this program and these projects. The committee will 
stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, at which time I am advised General 
Vandenberg will be present. 


FripAy, JUNE 12, 1953. 
STATEMENT ON REVISED BUDGET, 1954 
WITNESSES 


GEN. HOYT 8S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF 

MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER 8S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. As was an- 
nounced, we have General Vandenberg present. 


STATEMENTS OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Before the General proceeds, there are a few matters which should 
be inserted in the record. Of course, in these hearings we cannot 
always have all the witnesses we desire, and if it were the proper 
practice we might even wish to have the presence of the Commander 
in Chief. That is not the practice; so the next best thing to his 
personal appearance, is to insert in the record certain of his public 
statements. 

I have in my hand a transcription of the President’s press conference 
of May 28, but abiding by the practice which has been established, 
the President of the United States will not be quoted directly and I 
can do no better than to read the press release issued after this state- 
ment by the President. The news release reads as follows: 

President Eisenhower told a news conference the reduced military budget that 
he has recommended will not jeopardize national security. 

He said the budget will provide the greatest reasonable military posture that 
can be maintained by the Nation on a long-range basis. The President said he 
recognizes that some military chiefs may consider that reduced military strength 
jeopardizes national security, but he said the administration’s program is what 
the civilian officials of the Defense Department and Joint Chiefs of Staff as a group 
consider to be the best overall solution to the problem at this particular moment. 
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A few days after that press conference the President made a public 
appearance over radio and television, and during*the course of that 
radio and television appearance the President said: 


We are not going to cripple this Nation and we are going specifically to keep up 
its air power. 


On the 10th of June, 1953, President Eisenhower delivered an 
address to the Annual Convention of the National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at Minneapolis, at 2:30 p.m. on June 10. I wish to read 
into the record the following excerpts from that address. 

Speaking of other things, President Eisenhower said: 

h to speak simply of two of these truths. The first is this: Our military 
strength and our economic strength are truly one—and neither can sensibly be 
purchased a 1e price of destroying the other. * * * 

The central problem of our military defense is not merely to become strong but 
to stay strong. The reason is obvious; we cannot count upon any enemy striking 
us at @ given, ascertainable moment Ve live, as I have said before, not in an 
instant of peril but in an age of peril—a time of tension and watchfulness. 

The defense against this peril, then, must be carefully planned and steadfastly 
maintained. It cannot be a mere repetition of today’s reflex to yesterday’s 
crisis. It cannot be a thing of frenzies and alarms. It must be a thing of thought 
and order and efficiency. 

Precisely such a defense is now being built for our country. I personally 
believe it does several things. It soberly promises more efficient military produc- 
tion. It realistically assesses our long-term economic capacity. It demands 
the elimination of luxury, waste, and duplication in all military activity. And it 
allocates funds as justly and wisely as possible among the three armed services. 

Concretely: These defense plans allocate 60 cents out of every defense dollar 
to air power. With the enactment of pending legislation our Air Force will have 
available for its expenditure more than $40 billion. By mid—1954 its strength 
will total 114 wings. At the same time the air arm of the Navy will command a 
full half of all the funds available to the entire Naval Establishment. The Navy 
and Marine air arms will alone total almost 10,000 planes. All this—I believe 
promises both powerful air defense and a no-less-powerful deterrent to any 
would-be aggressor. 

Greater efficiency in production will give us less costly production schedules— 
and something even more vital: fewer planes ‘‘on order,’”’ more planes in the air. 
Today typical production schedules require 26 months for a B-47, 34 months for 
a B-52. We believe that such schedules can be reduced to something like 18 
months. I repeat: that will mean fewer planes in theory, more planes in fact— 
more swiftly and less expensively. 

How many planes—how many divisions—how great a Navy—should we have? 
Such questions are, these days, earnestly and fervently debated by advocates of 
different theories, as well as a fair number of self-appointed experts. 

All this is healthy and proper enough—provided we do not lose sight of certain 
elemental facts. 

First: We must remember always that reasonable defense posture is not won 
by juggling magic numbers—even with an air of great authority. There is no 
wonderfully sure number of planes or ships or divisions—or billions of dollars 
that can automatically guarantee security. The most uncompromising advocates 
of such magic numbers have themselves changed their calculations almost from 
year to year. Such changes are reasonable, as technological advance requires. 
But the insistence that the latest change is final, definitive, and unchallengeable 
that is not reasonabl 

Second: We must remember that all our plans must realistically take account— 
not just this year but every year—of colossal and continuing technological change. 
We are living in a time of revolution in military science. Today 25 aircraft 
equipped with modern weapons can—in a single attack—visit upon an enemy as 
much explosive violence as was hurled at Germany by our entire air effort through- 
out 4 years of World War II. 

And a third serious truth about our military defense is this: There is no such 
thing as maximum security short of total mobilization. This would mean 
regimentation of the workers, the farmer, the businessman—allocation of mate- 
rials—control of wages end prices—drafting of every able-bodied citizen. It 
would mean, in short, all the grim paraphernalia of the garrison state. 
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This would do more damage than merely to strain the economic fabric of 
America. 

It would—if long suste.ined—imperil the very liberties we are striving to defend. 

And it would ignore that most elemental truth—the fact that this total struggle 
cannot be won by guns alone. 

I do not believe—in a word—that we can wisely subscribe to what I would call 
the ell-out military theory of defense—ignoring the other defenses we must build 
and hold. 


Having concluded that insertion, General Vandenberg, do you have 
a statement for us today? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General VANDENBERG. Because of the shortness of time I have had, 
Mr. Chairman, and because my views are still unchanged, I would 
request permission as a statement to submit the same statement I 
submitted to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations and hold 
myself for questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have anything you wish to add to that 
statement? 

General VaANpENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GEN. Hoyt S. VANDENBERG BEFORE AN OPEN HEARING BY THE 
ARMED ForcCES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE ON JUNE 38, 1953 


Three months ago, on March 6, 1953, I appeared before the Armed Forces 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives. 
The purpose of my appearance there was to introduce the Air Force budget for the 
fiscal vear 1954. The budget introduced at that time was designed to continue 
the buildup toward the 143-wing Air Force goal which had been fixed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, approved by the Department of Defense, and sanctioned by 
congressional action. 

The statement I made before the House committee included a detailed review 
of enemy and friendly air strength. It provided a background of information 
which served to explain why an Air Force of at least 143 wings is an essential 
component of our worldwide resistance to Communist power. It stated that an 
Air Force of no less than 143 wings is the minimum force which can assure the 
ability of this Nation to resist successfully an all-out Communist attack. 

In that statement I also expressed the hope that continued and uninterrupted 
progress toward an Air Force of this size and strength would deter the Soviet 
rulers from launching such an all-out attack against us. 

An unclassified version of my statement was submitted to the House committee 
for its record. Since there has been no significant change in the facts there 
presented, or in my personal views, I am also submitting to this Senate committee 
the same statement and would appreciate its being made a part of this record. 
That will make it unnecessary for me again to go over the same ground. 

In order to make my formal statement to this committee as brief as possible 
I have cast it in-the form of answers to questions. I am aware that further 
elaboration may be necessary in some cases to clarify these issues, but I ask the 
privilege of completing this my prepared statement, before answering other 
questions. 

The first question: What is the origin of the 143 wing program for the Air 
Force? When and by whom was it established and approved? 

Answer. Four principal events were instrumental in bringing about the formula- 
tion of the 143 wing Air Force: 

The first was the exploding of an atomic bomb by the Soviet Union in Sep- 
tember 1949. 

The second was the Communist invasion of South Korea in June 1959, followed 
by the entrance of the Chinese Communist armies into Korea in November 1950— 
signifving the Communist intention to use armed might. 
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Third was the commitment of United States forces to assist in the defense of 
Western Europe. 

Fourth, the calculation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, based on our best available 
intelligence that by the middle of 1954 the Soviet Union would be able to launch 
an all-out atomic attack against the United States. 

The decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to recommend a 143-wing Air Force 
was not lightly made. Actually, the Air Force requested consideration of a 
155-wing force consisting of 138 combat wings and 17 airlift wings. Although 
the Air Force requested a force of 155 wings, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to 
recommend only 143 wings. 

In saying that the Joint Chiefs agreed, I am saying that the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations and I, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
agreed to the 143-wing plan. Al the arguments against, as well as for, an air 
force of this size were presented and considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
before a decision was reached. I want to emphasize the fact that the 143-wing 
Air Force was agreed to by all the services as necessary to the security of the 
United States. 

There was a detailed analysis of the tasks and missions charged to the Air 
Force and a careful evaluation of the forces which would oppose us in the event 
of a general war in 1954 or thereafter 

The year 1954, I repeat, was considered critical principally because of the 
estimate that the Soviet Union will, by that time, have a stockpile of atomic 
weapons sufficient to mount a devastating attack on United States military 
installations, industry, and population centers. 

The size and composition of the proposed force was based on an examination 
of all factors such as the buildup of our own atomic stockpile, the improvements 
to be expected in our own weapons and in the enemy’s weapons, and the expected 
size, nature, and disposition of Communist military forces. There have been 
significant or unexpected changes in weapons development or in forces since the 
decision was made. 

Question.—Have there been changes in the strategic situation that indicate 
the desirability of reducing the 143-wing program or delaying the date by which 
it is achieved? 

Answer.—There has been very little change in the strategic situation. There 
are many indications, however, that Soviet military strength and particularly 
Soviet air strength, has increased tremendously in recent vears. The priority 
given by the Kremlin to the buildup of Communist air forces has achieved results. 

Question.—Did the Air Force or its Chief of Staff approve the reduction of 
the Air Force to an interim goal of 12U wings? 

Answer.—The Air Force did not, and I did not. 

Question.—Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved a reduction of the Air 
Force program from 143 wings to 120 wings, either on an interim or any other 
basis? 

Answer.—They have not. As recently as March 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stated to the Seeretary of Defense that any reduction of the program of 143 
wings to be attained as soon as practicable after fiscal year 1954 would increase 
the risk to national security beyond the dictates of national prudence. 

Question.—Are there any strategic faciors which either reduce the Soviet 
threat below what it was when the 143-wing program was established or which 
reduce the air forces required to meet that threat? 

Answer.—There are no such factors known to me. I know of no change in 
the strategy which the 143-wing Air Force was designed to enable us to carry out. 
Nor do I know of any alternate strategy designed to protect the security of the 
United States and its people which would not require an equal or greater Air 
Force than the 143-wing force toward which we have been building for 2 years. 

Qvestion.— Would it have been possible for the Air Force to complete the 143- 
wing program by December 1955? 

Answer.—Six months ago our program of expansion and modernization was 
progressing in an orderly manner and there was no reason to doubt that we could 
attain 143 modern wings before Decemeber 1955. Base construction had already 
become a more serious bottleneck than aircraft procurement, but the solutions 
were in sight if we could have carried them out. 

Qvestion.— Aside from the $5.1 billion budget reduction, has anything happened 
during the past severat months to delay the progress of the Air Force toward its 
goals? 

Answer.—Yes. Much of the confusion as to the effect of the budget reduction 
arises from the fact that a great many other limitations have also been imposed 
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upon the Air Force. The effect of all these limitations must be considered in 
order to fully comprehend the impact of the administrative and fiscal actions of 
the past few months. Five principal types of restrictions have been imposed 
which have in one way or another weighed heavily upon Air Force progress. 

First—limitations on base construction. Early in February a restriction was 
imposed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense which prohibited the letting of 
all new construction contracts pending another review and clearance by that 
office. This action caused a 3-month deferment in contracts amounting to more 
than a half billion dollars and a consequent slippage of that portion of our base 
program. 

Another directive later in February placed a freeze on advertising for bids on 
construction projects. Of construction funds appropriated by the Congress and 

gain certified as necessary by the Air Force, over half a billion dollars has not 
een released. 

Second. Personnel limitations: Early in February further hiring to meet new 
civilian personnel requirements generated by the Air Force buildup was prohibited, 
and on March 9 the Office of the Secretary of Defense required the Air Force to 
reduce its personnel by about 10,000. 

Limitations on civilian personnel still in effect cause us to be short 93,000 of the 
number now required for the buildup toward 143 wings. More recently a ceiling 
has been placed on military personnel which requires the Air Force to reduce its 
uniformed personnel to a level of 20,000 below present strength within 2 years, 
despite the fact that we will organize and man new wings during that period. 

Third: Limitations on requests for appropriations: Requests for new appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1954 are to be limited to $11.7 billion. This is the figure 
which receives the greatest amount of attention because it is the most readily 
understood. However, statements have recently been made by the Department 
of Defense that the Air Force will, after all, buy the combat plane s for a 143-wing 
foree—but without the other elements of such a force. If a plan such as this is to 
be carried out, some further adjustment of the budget figure will, of course, be 
necessary. 

This decision to purchase the combat aircraft for 143 wings in a program 
limited to 120 wings plus the modernizs Mao of the Air National Guard and Air 
Reserve, leaves most of these airplanes vithout units, people or bases, and the 
only alternative is to store them. 

Fourth: Limitations on expenditures: Money to be paid out next year, mostly 
from appropriations of previous years, has been estimated by the Department of 
Defense not to exceed $15.1 billion. At this moment we believe that an expendi- 
ture limitation above $16 billion is more realistic. 

Very recently, however, other statements from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense have indicated that the expenditure figure was supposed to be elastic, 
and that it may be changed. Obviously, a change will be necessary if more combat 
airplanes than those required for a 120-wing force are to be purchased as has 
recently been indicated. 

Fifth: Limitations on force levels: The strength of an Air Force is generally 
expressed in terms of wings. We have been directed to plan and to program 
toward a so-called interim goal of 120 wings instead of the previusly approved 
goal of 143 wings. 

I must apologize if the picture I have presented appears somewhat confused. 
The numerous and sometimes contradictory administrative and fiscal actions of 
the past few months have caused the greatest amount of une rtainty and confusion 
in the Air Force and among allied activities that has existed since the demobiliza- 
tion after World War II. 

Question.— What has been the effect on the Air Force prograin of the admin- 
istrative and fiscal actions of the past few months? 

Answer.— What disturbs me most about these actions is the fact that a modern 
air force, being composed of many interdependent parts, can be seriously weakened 
through tampering with any of those parts. 

An air force consists of three principal elements—people, planes, and bases. 
The people include many kinds of specialists and most of these require extensive 
training. The planes are of many ty pes and they all require extensive support in 
the form of spares, repairs, and auxiliary equipment. Bases also are of several 
types in a variety of locations, and most of them require a long time to build. 

A shortage in any one of those many elements which go to make up a modern 
Air Force may render the remainder of that force ineffective. ‘To keep everything 
in gear and to enable the entire program to move forward on schedule and with 
economy requires a consistent and orderly progression to established goals. 
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Great waste occurs when a setback in one aspect of the program causes a delay 
in all the other aspects. Viewed in this light, it should be clear that any one 
major element of an Air Force program is just as important as any other and that 
so-called supporting elements cannot be sacrificed without crippling combat 
strength. 

For example, it is impossible to train mechanics after they are assigned to 
combat units instead of in schools where they ought to be trained. To do so will 
produce a paper “‘saving” of personnel at no loss in number to the combat unit. 
Put it is an inefficient procedure and it actually lowers combat strength instead of 
increasing it, since it constitutes a drain on the combat capability of a unit which 
should be ready to go. Also, it is possible to complete the training of pilots after 
they have been assigned to combat units, but this again is wasteful and danger- 
ously deceptive, because it means that the combat units are never quite ready 
for combat. 

It is relatively easy to make adjustments of this character in an effort to save 
money but such adjustments can only cause waste and a further postponement of 
the goal. 

At the present time the principal limitation is the latest manpower ceiling 
placed upon the Air Force which compels us to make reductions in supporting 
units that are just as vital to the combat elements as the roots of a tree are vital 
to its branches. Program schedules such as training rates and flying hours have 
been adjusted downward because of limitations in bases and manpower. For 
example, the pilot training rate will be held at 7,200 pilots per year instead of 
rising to 12,000. 

Because of reductions in the manpower supporting units and reductions in 
funds for maintenance and operations, the Air Force will fly fewer hours next 
year, With a greater number of wings, than it is flving this year. This inevitably 
means a reduction in maintenance standards and in standards of air crew skill and 
experience. 

In addition, there will be a heavy reduction in the total airlift which was 
planned to be available to all the Armed Forces of the United States. 

The 120-wing force, under the new program, will not be as well supported as 
the 143-wing force under the old program. 

Muestion.—What will be the effect of the recent budgetary and fiscal actions on 
the planned combat strength of the Air Force? 

Answer.—The strategic air forces will lose combat wings, the tactical air forces 
will lose combat wings, and there will be a reduction in those units which support 
the combat operations of the Army. 

Muestion.—When will the new restrictions have their greatest effect on the 
Air Force? 

Answer.—Some reductions—such as those in base construction, in civilian 
personnel for overhaul, repair, and supply activities, and in military recruiting— 
are already having their effects. 

In general, however, the construction, fiscal, and manpower controls now being 
imposed will have their greatest effect in future years. In the discussion of the 
shorter lead times that can now be achieved as production advances, the necessary 
lead time for the production of trained pe ple is too often overlooked. 

For instance, if it should be decided next year that the Air Force will, after all 
have 143 wings, it will then be impossible to recruit and train the personnel for 
such a force eariier than 1957. 

The problem of providing trained personnel in sufficient numbers is particularly 
acute in the Air Force because next year we will begin losing large numbers of men, 
nw skilled and experienced, who have joined us since the beginning of the 
Korean war. 

When a force is reduced in size the quality becomes more important than ever, 
yet reductions in training facilities, units, equipment, and personnel will damage 
the quality of our force as well as reduce its size. 

There has even been a heavy reduction in funds that can be used for research, 
and for the development of planes and weapons of the future. 

Question.—Why does the Air Force need very large new appropriations when it 
alreaiy has $28.5 billivn of unexpended funds? 

Answer.—If the Air Force could buy from the shelves of a store everything it 
needs it could spend its money as Congress provides it, year by year. But to 
have a jet bomber in 1956 we have t> make a e»ntract for it in 1953 or 1954. 

Before we can make a contract for it we have to have an appropriation by 
Congress—which used to be called contractual authority and is now called obligat- 
ing authority, terms which mean the same thing. The longer it takes to build 
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an item of military equipment the longer in advance it has to be ordered. For 
every year between the date when it is ordered, which is the year of appropriation, 
and the date on which it is delivered, which is the year of payment, the money for 
this piece of military equipment is contained in unexpended balances. Of the 
$28.5 billion carried over from previous years, $25.2 represents actual contracts 
we have made—$3.3 billion represents funds for the procurement of items already 
planned and programed, for which no contracts have yet been let. None of this 
is new money which we can use again and no fisea! juggling ean turn it into new 
money. It is money we have already earmarked for items that we will have to 
pay for when they are delivered. 

Therefore, these unexpended funds are neither surprising nor especially signfi- 
cant, despite the attention that has been directed to them They are a normal 
consequence of the manner in which funds are appropriated by the Congress for 
long-lead-time items. 

Beeause of the long lead time involved in starting production on new model 
aircraft, the Air Force has not vet reached its planned force level. 

The authorized programs of the Army and Navy have been substantially 
achieved. The Air Force program is two-thirds along the way. No sound 
military reason has been offered to explain why the Air Force buildup to the 
agreed force level is again to be delayed. Once again the growth of American 
airpower is threatened with start-and-stop planning, and at a time when we face 
an enemy who has more modern jet fighters than we have and enough long- 
range bombers to attack this country in a sudden allout atomic effort. Rather 
than reduce our efforts to attain air superiority over the Communists we should 
now increase those efforts. 

In closing I want to emphasize that this country, if it is to have a chance for 
victory in any major war, must have an Air Force that is second to none. 

Since 1948 I have served as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These views 
are respectfully presented to this committee with that background of experience. 
To the test of my knowledge they are also the views of all those experienced in 
modern air warfare. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am in much the same position you are. You have 
not had time to prepare another statement; I have not had time to 
read this one. So while 1 am looking it over, do you have any ques- 
tions Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes, I have. 


DESIGN AND PRODUCTION OF JET AIRCRAFT 


General, you gave us a statement, before the Armed Services Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee, on March 6. After 
detailing at some length the potential air strength of the Russians 
and the Chinese and other potential enemy countries, you said in 
that statement: 

The most significant fact concerning the Soviet buildup over the past year is 
simply that it has continued substantially as expected. We can find some justi- 
fication for encouragement, however, in the fact that their new experimental 
models have been slow in making an appearance. It is possible that our tech- 
nological lead in the design and production of jet aircraft can be maintained for 
a few years longer if we continue our efforts on the present scale. 


Now, as contrasted with that we find in the statement which you 
made to the Senate last week a statement to this effect: 


We face an enemy who has more modern jet fighters than we have and enough 
long-range bombers to attack this country in a sudden all-out atomic effort. 

Now, then, in the earlier statement it would appear that you took 
the position that we have a technological lead in the design and pro- 
duction of jet aircraft; in the later statement, made last week, you 
refer to an enemy that has more modern jet fighters than we have, 
and soon. Would you care to comment on that situation, General? 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. I do not think they are at all in 
conflict. 

The statement I made before this committee stated in effect that 
if we continue with the plans that we have, due to our emergence now 
in modern aircraft, which we started much later than the Soviet’s, 
that we eventually, I think, can have an Air Force that will, as I 
stated before the Senate Committee, be adequate to prevent disaster 
to this country. 

Mr. Hruska. But in the one statement you refer to a lead that we 
have in the design and production of jet aircraft; in the other you say 
flatly we face an enemy who has more modern jet fighters than we 
have. Those certainly are difficult to reconcile. Perhaps there is 
some explanation. 

General VANDENBERG. Not to me, sir. As to lead in design, so far 
as intelligence can give us any information our latest models, of which 
we have very few, are showing great promise. But the production 
has to be continued, because we have a lead time to overcome. The 
Soviets started in 1945 going all out for jet production, and we did not 
start until about 1951. 

Mr. Hruska. But you are not speaking of production prospectively 
in this statement, General; you are speaking of our technological lead 
in the design and produc tion. It is not only design but in produc tion 
as well. 

General VANDENBERG. Production is tied to technological design 
there, =. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have before me a military intelligence report which 
shows that our jet aircraft production, annual rate, is greater than the 
present annual rate of Russian jet aircraft. 

General VANDENBERG. I cannot identify that, Mr. Chairman. I 
would be glad to comment on it if I could find out the source of it and 
get a chance to study it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was a study furnished at my suggestion by the 
Department of Defense and contains some information supplied to 
Chairman Wigglesworth, dated the 25th of May 1953. ‘This report 
shows the comparison between the Soviet and United States aircarft 
production and capability. 

It shows further that the present all-out capacity of the United 
States jet aircraft as opposed to the all-out jet aircraft capacity of the 
Russians is that ours is greater. 

General VANDENBERG. “Is’’ or “could be,” sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. “Ts.” 

General VANDENBERG. I have sent for some papers on the latest 
information that I have sir; it will be here shortly. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is dated the 25th of May. While we are on 
this, in view of some of the 

General VANDENBERG. Even if that were true, Mr. Chairman—and 
until I get my figures and compare them with that I could not attempt 
to make a logical conclusion on it—there are several factors I think 
should be taken into consideration. With the long lead that the Rus- 
sians already have over us, even if our production were slightly greater 
than theirs, it would take some time before we could get the jet air- 
craft comparable to the number that they have been piling up. 

In addition to that, there is only one type of jet fighter that I know 
of in the world today, in any force in the world today, and that is the 
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one that is presently being utilized by the United States Air Force, 
the F-86, that can combat the MIG on even ground. Therefore, 
when we are comparing plane for plane or numbers against numbers, 
all of those considerations have to be taken into account. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go on to another item that is from this mili- 
tary intelligence report. Some of this may have to come off the 
record for security reasons. 

Mr. Manon. Will the Chairman state whose figures these are? 

Mr. Scrivner. I told you where they came from. I told you whom 
they were sent to and upon what request. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean some of our investigators? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, not the investigators. T his came directly from 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Who in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not signed. I told you previously that part 
of this information was contained in a letter from General Aseniso to 
Chairman Wigglesworth, Chairman of the House Military Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

This report that I have in my hand is one of 7 copies. There were 
7 copies made. I have copy No. 7. It is entitled a “Top Secret’ 
report. 

In carrying it on, we were talking then about the productive capacity 
of jet aircraft. That report indicates that so far as jet engine capacity 
is concerned our annual production rate of jet engines, in spite of a 
strike at General Electric, is at least 10 percent greater than the 
Russian production of jets, and that our present all-out capacity of 
jet engines, as compared to the Russians, is greater. 

General VANDENBERG. Of course, that makes no difference unless 
we are utilizing them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are not going to utilize all-out production 
until you have to, are you? 


CAPABILITY OF AIR POTENTIAL 


General VANDENBERG. I think that really the question we are after 
is whether or not the air potential of the United States is capable of 
meeting the air potential of Russia tomorrow morning or a year from 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or 10 years from tomorrow morning. 

General VANDENBERG. Or 10 years from tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General VANDENBERG. Whatever its potential may be, if we are 
greatly outnumbered tomorrow morning it will do us very little good 
if the ‘potential, by being outnumbe red, is destroyed. 


BOMBER PRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. This report shows the present produc- 
tion in Soviet Russia of what we call heavy bombers and what our 
heavy bomber is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those numbers we discussed off the record, 
correct? 
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General VANDENBERG. I would guess that was approximately cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that we have been talking about 
many things. Then we go to the manpower. 

General VANpDENBERG. That figure should include the medium 
bombers there because those, of course, are the potential which 
would affect the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. We will go to the medium bombers. 
As I say, much of this we will have to leave off the record. 

This report shows what the present production, annual rate, in 
Russia of medium and light bombers is. It also shows what our 
production of medium and light bombers is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The figures discussed off the record show our production is greater 
than the reported Russian production. 


PISTON AIRCRAFT AND JET FIGHTERS 


When it comes to the piston aircraft, Russian production may be 
more than we are making now, because we are tapering off on that and 
going into the jets. 

When it comes to jet fighters, this intelligence report, compares 
their annual rate to ours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The figures disclosed off the record show that we are producing more 
jet fighters than the Russians. 


MANPOWER 


We will leave that and then we will go the question of manpower. 
There have been many stories circulated about how big the Russian 
Air Force is. This report, including the naval air, mndicates how 
many men Russia has in the air force. That is air and naval air. 
The satellites’ air strength is also shown. The North Korean Com- 
munist China amount is also disclosed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

From those figures we have just discussed it does not look as though 
we suffer when compared to the Soviet either in present strength or 
in potential strength and productivity. 

General VANDENBERG. Do you want me to comment, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, if you want to. 


CONSIDERATION OF STOCKPILES 


General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. In the first place, the Soviet naval 
has to be taken in with the Soviet Army air force, because they are 
all land-based, unlike ours. In the second place, because they are 
part of the army and because they are part of the navy, the figures 
could not possibly be comparable to ours, because many of the services 
and much of the work that is being done is credited, we know, to the 
army and naval forces. 

In the comparison of production rates, at present I think the burn- 
ing question is not so much the production rate today of what they 
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have compared to what we have today, but what is the stockpile that 
they have of aircraft capable of re¢ aching the United States and the 
stockpile of atomic bombs, and what have we to counter that with? 

I think General Bradley testified—lI believe before this committee, 
and certainly before the Armed Services Committee—that they had 
about ———— of those TU-4’s which could reach the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a copy of our B-29 and is on a one-way trip. 


RETALIATORY FORCES 


General VANDENBERG. They can reach any part of the United 
States on a one-way trip, yes; and go on down into Mexico and might 
land, refuel, and take off, if necessary; or some other country. 

In addition to that I believe the latest figures—and I will have to 
wait for my notes—show that they are now credited with having 
approximately — - TU-4’s in their active long-range air force. 
That is airplanes carrying atomic bombs, which could do con- 
siderable damage to the United States. 

Since I presume we are not going to initiate hostilities, the only way 
we can counter that potential threat is to knock out their industrial 
potential that supports that force, the bases that support that force, 
the aircraft and the personnel that support that force. As the 
U.S.S. R. diversifies—and they have a great number of bases capable 
of operating that foree—we have to have readily available instantly 
a retaliatory force which can insure that we survive this total disaster 
while we are able to mobilize. At that time this industrial potential— 
the figures of which you have quoted for jet engines and jet aircraft— 
could be mobilized to give us the type of Air Force, as was contained 
in the statement you read from initially, I believe attributed to the 
President, so that we could mobilize that force and give ourselves a 
good chance of winning the war. 

The point I am trying to make is that, unless you do have that force 
which is going to prevent disaster, the mobiliation potential and our 
productive capacity and the will of the people to fight will avail us very 
little, in my opinion. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION ON PRODUCTION OF COMBAT PLANES 


Mr. Hruska. General, what is your understanding of the magni- 
tude with which the production of planes will be adversely affected 
by reason of the present budget request as compared with the previous 
budget request so far as the combat planes are concerned, and par- 
ticularly that aspect about which you are talking with reference to 
the retaliatory blow? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. There is a very great misconcep- 
tion, I think, as to whether or not production capacity or actual pro- 
duction of aircraft has anything to do with the defense of the United 
States. Of course, it is a small factor in that, if we did not have any, 
then we surely would be under the gun. But you could have 1,000 
beautiful airplanes all lined up, gassed, armed, and equipped, and if 
you have no place to put them—no base, no crews, and no command 
organi‘ation for them—I would just consider it a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. It takes from 1% to 2 years to get the 3 together, if 
you start with just 1 element in the first place. 
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My worry is not the production program, because I believe that 
Mr. Wilson has testified not very many of the airplanes for the 143- 
wing program have been curtailed in the budget; some have. But 
the combat airplanes in general mainly have been kept in; not those 
that I think should have been, but in general. 

I maintain that has nothing to do with the defense of the United 
States, because it will be too late, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What makes it too late? 

General VANDENBERG. It makes it too late, sir, because while we 
have the airplanes we will not be able to use them. We have neither 
the bases nor the crews nor the training program to support them. 


DEFICIENCY IN BASES AS REFLECTED IN REVISED ESTIMATE 


Mr. Hruska. That is assuming we start from scratch. But we 
do have bases and we do have personnel. Would you care to discuss 
the deficiency of bases as you conceive of it, again as resultant from 
the present budget request as compared with the budget request of 
January, or March, whichever you want? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. I am sure we are all aware here 
that the date at which it was estimated that the Russian long-range 
air arm could be ready to operate against the United States would be 
anytime after 1954. That was the original date that we were trying 
to get ready for. From that time on, the United States, in the opinion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was in danger from that long-range air arm. 

That program for 143 wings has been progressively stretched out until 
now the base situation and the personnel situation, as I testified before 


the Senate, has delayed achievement of 143 wings until fiscal year 1957, 
even if all restrictions were lifted and we had unlimited money. 


Mr. Hruska. With how many bases? 
General VANDENBERG. I can supply you that figure, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


In order to achieve the 143-wing goal, a total of 34 operational, training, re- 
search and test, and logistical bases will be required in addition to the total of 303 
which are required in the proposed 120-wing program. These additional bases, 
the majority of which are World War II bases, will require varying amounts of 
new construction and rehabilitation, depending on the facilities which still remain 
and their adaptability to the planned utilization by the United States Air Force. 

In the event that all restrictions were lifted and money was available, the United 
States Air Force would anticipate no difficulty in constructing the 34 additional 
bases by the time required to receive the units. 

Air Force personnel planning people have now estimated that the Air Force can 
progress from its presently programed end fiscal year 1953 position of 980,000 to 
1,035,000 by end fiscal year 1954; 1,066,000 by end fiscal year 1955; 1,081,000 by 
end fiscal year 1956; and 1,120,000 with 143 wings by end fiscal year 1957. This 
personnel! availability at end fiscal year 1957 would still not be adequate for the 
full 143-wing structure; however, the Air Force could soon thereafter meet the 
computed military personnel requirement of 1,155,000. 


Mr. Hruska. Together with the figure of personnel. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. That difference comes about by the revision of the 
budget as presently proposed; is that your thought? After all, there 
have been several changes, have there not, General? There was a 
plan as approved last September. Then there was another one in 
October. There was a further one in January, as reflected by the 
budget request. And there was another one which was sort of revised 
for the March budget request. Now we have another one. 
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Pinpointing this advance date that you have given for a fully 
equipped and based 143-wing Air Force, how would that be affected, 
in your judgment, by that Tast change which is now proposed and 
reflected in the June budget request? 

General VANDENBERG. | think that, to answer that, sir, we will 
have to go back and take up all of the various restrictions, such as 
the stopping of tbe letting of contracts for bases and the personnel 
limitation ceiling, and the fact that if a base had not been over 25 
percent completed it would be subject to review. The review has 
taken already a length of time that has stretched this out now 6 
months. To date, approval has not yet been obtained for either the 
bases or the necessary personnel. 

We then get to a position where, due to the great turnover, because 
of the time of the buildup, the original buildup of the Air Force toward 
the 143-wing program, a lot of people go out at about the same time. 
That, meeting with the uneven flow now of volunteers due to the fact 
that we have had to slow down in the recruiting process, creates the 
delay. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, now, getting back to the bases, there was 
testimony over on the Senate side that there were 156 airdromes in 
the United States alone, each of them or most of them having a 
capability of handling 2 wings apiece. That is not counting what 
we have overseas. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is there any accuracy or any utility in that statistic? 

General VANDENBERG. I think, sir, that the statistic, if taken alone, 
may be correct; but we are not talking of conventional powered wings. 
We are talking ‘of modern wings. Those 150 bases are not capable “of 
accommodating 1, much less 2, modern wings. They all need 
construction. 

Mr. Hruska. All of them? 

General VANDENBERG. It varies according to the type of aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. All of them need construction? 

General VANDENBERG. Not all of them, but more than we can im- 
prove with the funds allowed if we expand from the present force to 
the 143-wing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the matters which is under restudy; 
is it not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; but the date, regardless of the 
restudy 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 

General VANDENBERG. The point I was making was the date, Mr. 
Chairman. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. There was $2.2 billion appropriated for military 
construction in the Air Force in fiscal 1953, of which $1.8 billion 
remains for obligation, so as soon as the decision is made money is 
immediately available. 

General VANDENBERG. Would you like to comment on that, General 
Asensio? 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe that was the total military instead of the 
Air Force, but most of it was for the Air Force, was it not? 
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General Asrensio. There was $1.2 billion appropriated to the Air 
Force, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the Air Force share of the $2.2 billion? 

General Asensio. I assume so, sir. I do not recognize the $2.2 
billion, but the Air Force appropriation was $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is unobligated as of now? 

General Asensio. It is estimated that $1.6 billion will be un- 
obligated as of the end of fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. From fiscal year 1953 and prior year funds? 

General Asensto. From fiscal year 1953 and prior year funds. 

General Picner. Mr. Chairman, might I comment on Mr. Hruska’s 
question? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Picner. I cannot contest, sir, your number of 156. In 
fact, I think if we figured it out it probably would come out close to 
the number that would hold 2 wings; but it does not specify in that 
number how many would hold 2 B—47 wings. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, all of your wings are not B-47’s; are they? 

General Picner. No, sir. Your other question on the number of 
bases needed to go to 143 wings, which we are going to furnish you, is 
answered by saying that it is going to be » Jarge number, but that 
does not mean the base is not in existence and capable of handling 
either B-—29’s or our older-type fighters. It means that there are 
additional improvements, whether in refueling hydrants or lengthen- 
ing and strengthening of pavements, so that we would be able to base 
the new wings. 

As an example, there are eight bases for B-47’s where we will have 
to get additional authorization for even though the funds are in exist- 
ence, but there is not a large number of bases needed to be completely 
built; rather, there are a large number of bases on which improvements 
must be made in order to be able to handle the newer types of aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. Now, we are talking about a moment of danger and a 
longer period of danger. Insofar as the immediate purposes are 
concerned, while they will not be the best and they will not be perfect— 
they will not be ideal and they will not be what we want—would they 
not serve the purposes until such time as there is this study and a 
program proceeded upon such as is contemplated? 

General VANDENBERG. No; it would kill too many people taking 
off from runways that were inadequate. 


B-47 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hruska. How many B-47 wings have we at the present time 
that are ready to go and take off on the type of mission they would 
have? 

General VANDENBERG. The fighters, or the B-+47—— 

Mr. Hruska. Combining the fighters and the B-47, how many 
have we that are ready to go, fully equipped with modern equipment? 

General Picnrer. On the B-47 item, I think we went into that in 
some detail yesterday. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just so that the general may know what we de- 
veloped: We found substantially that out of the B-47’s that we have 
ordered—and we are talking about the date of April 30, 1953———— 
have been produced; have been turned over to activated 
B-47 wings, and of that number ———— are combat ready. 
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General Picner. Mr. Hruska, there are some wings now receiving 
the B-47 aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. They are now in process; when will they reach 
that point? 

General Picuer. Each one would have a different date. When 
the Strategic Air Command converts a unit from an older type to a 
newer type, especially the medium bember, all the crews go to school 
for several months; then they return to their units which have bee n, 
during their absence e, receiving the aircraft and the men to put them 
in shape, and also the crews to maintain them. 

Mr. Hruska. Are those wings fighters? 

General Picurer. They are B—-47’s., 

Mr. Hruska. B-47’s? 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. How many fighter wings—jets? 

General Picurr. I do not have the specific breakout; but I can get 


PHASING OF BASE CONSTRUCTION TO AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hruska. What | am trying to arrive at is whether in view of 
the relatively limited number of wings, there are bases in America 
that could accommodate them. 

General VANDENBERG. No. 

General Picuer. There are a few—— 

Mr. Hruska. Without knowing one way or the other whether the 
bases will accomodate a certain number of fighter wings, it is hard 
to reach a conclusion. 

General Picner. Of course, you must remember, that the lead time 
involved in construction must be phased with the production of the 
planes. 

Mr. Hruska. I understand, but we are talking now about an 
immediate situation, as tomorrow morning, or it might be the morning 
after. 

General Pichzr Yes—tomorrow morning would not have any 
effect on construction or production, but if we say it is not going to 
be then, that it will be some morning thereafter, it is phased to the 
construction program; but the production of bases that would supply 
the need has been slowed down since January. 

Mr. Hruska. If you are talking of phasing the production of planes 
with what we had the last 2 years —it shows a serious disproportion. 


SLIPPAGE RATE FOR A-19 SCHEDULE OF AIRCRAFT 


General Picnrer. For instance, the A-19 schedule of aircraft, in 
that schedule we found combat and noncombat, too; they have 
slipped only 8% percent. 

Mr. Hruska. The figure of 22 percent was used for combat planes. 

General Picner. I think fe that figure you are quoting that was 
used in the Senate, was one that applied only to the USAF production. 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

General Prcner. In other words, you get 13 percent for combat 
aircraft for the correct figure. 

Mr. Hruska. Twenty-two percent is what was given in the testi- 
mony. I do not know who is responsible for that. 
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General Picner. The 22 percent applies to the Regular Air Force 
and considers only the USAF production. The 13 percent applies to 
the A-19 production, and when you consider the MDAP and the 
Canadian aircraft with the USAF aircraft, that come from the same 
place, from the same factory— 

General VANDENBERG. May we explain that off the record, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. While we are on the record, in that connec- 
tion, if my information is correct, there has not been a month where 
the original schedule for combat planes was reached. 

General VANDENBERG. That is only true if you take the whole 
series; if you take the estimated production against the actual pro- 
duction, some of the various types have exc eeded the e xpectation, and 
some have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. In later months, that may be quite correct. 

General VANDENBERG. Now, may I go off the record on this 22 
percent point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. Does this A-19 schedule include the Canadian and 
MDAP requirements? 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. Let us just get that clear, because apparently some 
exception is taken in the Senate testimony. This is the substance of 
the testimony: 

The aircraft schedule now in effect, A—19, is the one made up by the Air Force 
and approved last October. The fiscal year 1954 budget request submitted in 
January was based on this schedule with but minor changes. Month by month 
the schedule in toto has not been met. Loss in production or slippage for various 
reasons being an average of approximately 12 percent for all aircraft and 22 percent 
for combat aircraft. 

That would seem to indicate you include in that computation the 
MDAP and the Canadian and everything that is included in the A-19 
schedule. 

General Picnrer. Those figures are not correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Itis not what I consider, but what does this statement 
consider, because this statement clearly indicates you include all of 
those I was asking about. 

General Picuer. If that is true, the figures are not statistically 
correct. 

Mr. Hruska. They are not correct? 

General Prcuer. They are correct if only USAF production is con- 
sidered ; incorre et, if MDAP is included. 

The 22 percent for combat, and the 12 percent of all aircraft for 
the whole schedule, which includes the MDAP, the Canadian, and 
Air Force; the comparable slippage is 8.5 percent as against the 12 
percent; and 13 as against 22 percent. That is why I explained it is 

better gauge for slippage to include and consider the MDAP air- 
craft. So you have to take the whole schedule figures in using these 
percentages. 

Mr. Hruska. I assume that those who made this up were careful 
men and made a correct statement. Maybe we will have to refer 
to the source material. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AIR BASES 


Mr. Hruska. General, there is another statement you made that 
I want to refer to, but before taking that up, let me ask whether we 
have to provide bases for the Canadian and MDAP aircraft? 

General VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. Hruska. The airbases that you refer to in this country, a good 
many of them have runways that can be extended without reference 
to rebuilding, can they not? 

General VANDENBERG. Some of them can; some of them will need 
rebuilding, because they will not take the weight. It depends upon 
the particular category. 


AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt right there to see if we can clear 
up some figures for the record, on Air Force construction. It is 
pointed out that in the fiscal year 1953, which was under the then 
existing program, there was $1.2 billion of new money, and including 
that $1.2 billion of new money at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1953, with the unobligated balance of the previous year, you had 
$3.009 billion for the construction; that was for bases, for the most 
part, was it not? 

General VanpENBERG. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. And apparently there must have been quite a bit 
of that construction done, because beginning with the fiscal year the 
carryover was $1.6 billion which would indicate at least $1.4 billion 
had been obligated. 

General Asenstro. Yes. And obligations would have been 
creater 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; if it had not been for the freeze order. 

General Asensio. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which was taken in order to have a look-see, to 
determine where the money could best be spent and for what it was 
most needed in order to carry out the program. So that with the 
request for new construction money of $400 million in 1954, that will 
mean available for expenditure for bases in the fiscal year 1954 $2 
billion, which should modernize quite a few bases. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, but not sufficient for the 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). It would be enough for the 120 wing 
and the 23 National Guard wing and the Reserve wings. 

General VANDENBERG. I think the budget as proposed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense is in phase with the 120-wing program; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that having that as a basis from which to operate, 
and upon which to build, then when General Twining, as your succes- 
sor, sits down with the air staff and others, the Chief of Staff, and 
studies this whole thing and comes to a decision, they can move right 
from there. 

TIME ELEMENT 


General VANDENRERG. Yes, about a year and a half later. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you figure a year and a half later? 

General VANDENBERG, It is 6 months already, 1 believe Admiral 
Radford, in response to a question, when he was being examined 
indicated November 
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Mr. Scrivner (interposing). All right, let us say it is 6 months now, 
or take June 30. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not quite that late, but we will concede 6 
months. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. The first time they can possiby do 
anything with the 1954 budget - 

General AsENsIo. 1955. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes; 1955 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). Wait just a moment. So that 
between now and the Ist of January, if they make their decision, 
there is general language in this appropriation bill which authorizes 
the President to incur a deficiency. In addition to that, it is proposed 
to include language which will provide that if the Secretary of Defense 
deems it advisable to go beyond the proposed interim program of 120 
wings, with the consent of the President, he shall be authorized to do so. 

General VANDENBERG. I still maintain, Mr. Chairman, it will be a 
year and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I figure it will be less than a year. 

General VANDENBERG. No. Here is the difficulty. We have 
already lost 6 months, and why I am saying that it will take another 
year is that the program of negotiation for these various jobs, for the 
bases, and then you have got to make the plans and put them out—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that the plans are already prepared. 

General VANDENBERG. The plans are prepared in general for cer- 
tain bases. It depends upon the program whether we will utilize the 
same ones we had for the 143 wings. You can use a bigger field for 
the smaller program, but you will have to make adjustments. No 
doubt they will have to negotiate the contracts, and the contracts in 
those places—— 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). Some of the contracts—if I am in 
error, General Asensio, please correct me—some of the contracts have 
been let, and the only reason they are not going ahead is because of 
the stop order. Is that correct, General? 

General VANDENBERG. The contractors are not going to continue 
there with all of their people and equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them will. 

General VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them will. 

General VaNpDENBERG. I think not; very few. 

General Asrensio. There will be requirements with reference to 
those bases which are not included in the 120-wing interim program, 
but which were included in the 143-wing program, which preceded it, 
to begin over again, and I believe that those are the particular bases 
to which General Vanderberg refers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 


PROGRESS IN AUTHORIZED PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. In your testimony before the Senate, General, there 
was a statement to the effect that the authorized program of the Army 
and the Navy had been substantially achieved, and that the Air 
Force program is two-thirds along the way. In what respect is it 
two-thirds along the way; with respect to what is the two-thirds? 
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General VANDENBERG. In the overall part of the program, that is, 
getting the people in, getting them trained, getting the bases estab- 
lished, and getting your airmen in place, that is, places to put them, 
altogether, we are roughly, in the overall about two-thirds along the 
way. Some of it is phased further out; roughly, overall it is about 
two-thirds. 

That was the figure, the general figure that I gave to the Senate. 
That was the best estimate that we could make at the time. I still 
hold to the general figure of about two-thirds. The Army and the 
Navy—the Navy has its combatant ships; they are authorized and 
appropriated; the Army divisions—they cut one—the Army is right 
to that point now. 

And, this is the number of wings that we have that are related to 
combat, and the number that we believe we should have for our 
program, which was 143 wings. 


NUMBER OF WINGS READY FOR COMBAT 


Mr. Scrivner. That raises the question, General: How many 
wings do we now have ready for combat? 

General VANDENBERG. That changes almost daily, as people move 
in. About 93 or 94. That figure must be taken, Mr. Chairman, 
with a great deal of caution. 

Mr. Scrivner. | know. 

General VANDENBERG. Because we mean by “ready for combat’’ 
what can be utilized, if it were necessary—there is a very broad range 
in there. We have a very strict program. And when a unit is really 
topnotch, and ready to go, we consider it ready for combat. That 
does not mean that the ones that you have not got qualified would 
not be used in combat if it were necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were told just a few days ago that of the number 
of wings which have been designated—106—that there was a certain 
number rated as 66 percent or better ready for combat. Another 
certain number were rated as 33 to 66 percent comhat ready, and 
finally a certain number was less than 33 percent combat ready. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that—and it is not the result of the 
lag on bases, I am sure—there were some of these wings that had 
gone from 5 to 12 months without receiving combat aircraft. And 
that there were a number—there was one which was activated May 
28, 1952, and as of April 30, 1953, had not received any of its combat 
aircraft, all of which is indicative of many things, General. 


PROCESS OF CREATING A COMBAT-KEADY WING 


General VaANpENBERG. I think it is indicative, Mr. Chairman, of 
a complete misconception. I have heard this before many times as 
a failure on the part of the Air Force, because I cannot conceive that 
anyone can believe that on the day you have the bases ready, the 
next day you have a combat-ready wing. 

You have got to establish a training cadre at those places for as 
many units as there are airplanes, and all of the stations are affiliated 
with some pilot units, capable of becoming a combat-ready unit. 


81395—53——62 
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It is a long process to make a wing; it is a long, long, arduous 
process to get people together, the force together, and to get the 
training established. And, too, we have our ups and downs in our 
procurement of people. There are some specialties; sometimes we 
do not get people who are capable of absorbing the training quickly; 
sometimes there are shortages; those shortages have come in the 
units, and the planes are not combat-ready. 

The only way, after you get them together as rapidly as possible, 
to have a force ready to fight, is to start out to build up your pilot 
units, build them along slowly as the personnel comes on, and when 
the airplanes become available and the people become available, build 
up your unit to a combat wing, and it takes time to get them together, 
sometimes it takes a year and a half. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF TERM “ACTIVATED WING’”’ 


Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. You see the situation that 
develops is the fact that this arose when we talked about an activated 
wing. In the minds of a great many people who have not been given 
a proper understanding, yet who have given a great deal of serious 
thinking to this, when you say we have 106 activated wings in the 
Air Force as of June 30, or whatever date you want to use, to the 
average American public they see only one thing, and that is the wing 
that has the men, that has the pls ines and that is ready to go. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. That is why I maintain that no one 
other than an airman, no one but an airman really has even the 
faintest conception of what is involved in a'r power or the problems 
incident to it, and the dangers from the use of air power, other than 
a very dreamlike qualification, which is that “here is a new power in 
the world” and they pin their faith on its possibilities and think every- 
thing is going to be fine. 

That is due, I think, in part to the fact that it is a new arm, with a 
new concept, that changes almost daily, and there are many barriers 
to airpower, and these changes are being found almost hourly, and it is 
impossible for the average man on the street to even keep up with them, 
or even conceive of how many are taking place. 

In the first place, the majority of them have not served in the Air 
Force; their contact has been in the Army or the Navy. 

That is why I am speaking just as forcibly as I can, because I think 
they underestimate the limitations, capabilities, and power of this new 
weapon, which is not even remotely understood, and yet still they 
put their faith in the United States Air Force. That is why I have 
come to you this afternoon, because we have not been able to get this 
across to the people. 

Mr. Hruska. General, it is precisely on that background that I am 
concerned in this statement: Here is a statement, for example, that 
we are two-thirds ready, and I am wondering, in view of what we have 
been told, if that were disclosed to the public, just what the reper- 
cussions would be; for example, on the matter of the B—47, and the 
breakdown of this percentage of readiness of the combat wings, it is 
difficult to conceive what a wing is when we look at an item like that. 

Then here we have the public believing when you say we have 106 
combat wings, that we mean 106 ready to go. 

General VANDENBERG. That is not the fault of the Air Force. 
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Mr. Hruska. I realize that it is not the fault of the Air Force, 
but I am thinking of it in the terms of the responsibility we have of 
trying to present the situation to the public. That is a matter or 
great concern to me. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. As I am sure it is to you, and I am sure whether you 
were in the Air Force currently or not, 1 think you realize we have that 
type of situation to face. 

Now, if those facts were disclosed to the public so that they realize 
that with the tens of billions of dollars that America has invested, 
with the enormous appropriations that have been made each year, 
and the amount or money spent and committed by the Air Force, 
here we are with a force not completely ready for combat, without 
ample bases, and the bases that we have are really not too good for 
the jets and the other requirements that we have been discussing 
in this committee. 

I am concerned not so much about getting the groups, but the 
results thereof, because we face this: the loss of the confidence of the 
public in the Air Force as well as the loss of confidence in the Congress, 
as not having ridden herd on the Air Force to the end that we get the 
proper kind of job done. 

General VANDENBERG. What you have just said interests me, Mr. 
Hruska, a great deal, for this reason: For anyone, even a layman, it 
is inconceivable for me to believe that money spent in 1951, which 
was the first time when the Air Force got any real money; and it is 
inconceivable for me to believe that even the most uninformed lay- 
man could expect we could have had something with what we have 
had up to 1953, sufficient to have built up an Air Force when we have 
said at all times, that it takes 5 years from the time you draw the 
blueprints, and even that does not mean a proper composition of the 
wing for combat. And what worries me is that we have spent some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $90 billion of the taxpayers’ money to 
build up this Air Force, and yet for the lack of $2 or $3 billion more 
we are going to have the second best air force. I do not think that 
is economy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not in agreement with that statement, and | 
would like to have you prove that we are going to have the second 
best air force, after spending $90 billion; and that by adding 2 or 3 
billion more we would not have the second best. 

General Asensio. The second best air force has got to have bases, 
and you have to spend money for airplanes, and you have got to have 
people, and it takes time to get them: it takes time to train pilots, and 
with that additional amount we would have a program of 143 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it means you have got—— 

General VANDENBERG. If you go to the smaller program, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is going to be a smaller program, then that money would 
not have been wasted, but it looks to me as though if you have bought 
a part of the goods for this 143-wing program and you have spent 
that amount of money, which has been spent on airplanes, which are 
not going to come out for 2 more years—— 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). They are coming out this year. 

General VanpENBeERG. Not all of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are going to get them 

General VANDENBERG. But not with the money for fiscal vear 1953. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We are getting some—we were told 4,691 this year; 
we will get 7,350 in fiscal yeat 1954, and 6,000 in ’55. Is that not 
building up? 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General VANDENBERG. It is going back, as that does not mean 
wings. They are not all going into wings; some of them are going 
to be stored, or some of them are going to the National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they not wings. 

General VANDENBERG. They are not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they, Air National Guard, not a part of the 
air defense? 

General VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why. 

General VANDENBERG. For D- day. You are not going to get 
people who are in business at 3 0’cloc k in the afternoon, when the bell 
rings, to jump into a fighter and be ready at the end of the line. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, but you can have them in a very few minutes. 

General VaNDENBERG. Not in time. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been done. 

General VANDENBERG. Not in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Hruska. In that connection, General, you would not use all 
the wings on D-day; you will have to use them some months after, 
maybe 3 months after. 

General VANDENBERG. It will mean the tactical fighter airplane 
that was in the 143-wing program, plus every single airplane for the 
air defense of the United States, plus having everybody ready when 
the bell rings. 

Mr. Hruska. But you will not use them all at one time? 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot take off at 7 o’clock on the X morning 
with all of them. 

General VANDENBERG. No; but you can between 7 and 9. 

Mr. Hruska. General, I still do not see the necessity of having to 
employ all of the wings right at the start. I can sce how you could 
need them 2 weeks later, 3 weeks late r, or 30 days; but you cannot 
use them all at one time. 

General VANDENBERG. They are located around areas, under this 
143-wing program, so they would be available for the best defense of 
the United States to avoid disaster. That does not mean we will not 
have an air attack, but it will reduce a great deal of exposure of the 
United States from air attack. I do not think it would be possible, 
through total mobilization, to prevent some kind of an air attack, but 
I do believe that if we had these airplanes, properly positioned, that 
we could save the United States from disaster. 

Mr. Hruska. Apparently there is some difference of opinion on 
that. And as to expenditures since 1951, you should see the mail 
that comes to my desk, from responsible people who express their 
views on this very thing, and I am not talking about dreamers; I 
am talking about people who are leaders in business, representative 
businessmen and citizens; they are concerned, just as I am concerned, 
and as I am sure you are concerned. 

They are concerned, in view of all of the effort that has been made 
by the Air Force, and all of the efforts that we are putting forth, with 
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what we are going to vet from the appropriation of the billions of 
dollars. 

General VANDENBERG. That is true, and it worries me, too. That 
is why I am up here pleading for a continuation of this program, 
because we must stay with it, because we have spent this great amount 
of money. 

RECOMMENDED BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Hruska. One last question, Mr. Chairman: What would 
your overall recommendation, General; if you were in the position of 
writing the budget, and if you were able to say what we ought to do, 
what would be your recommendation? 

General VANDENBERG. I have been asked this same question by 
Senators, and the staff has been asked the same question since last 
Thursday, and I hope by tomorrow I can give you some definite 
figures. I can only give you a guestimate now; somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $1.5 billion; some ewhere around that. 

Mr. Hruska. What would that do? 


RESTRICTIONS 


General VANpDENBERG. That would insure, if all the restrictions 
were lifted, going along with the budget, with the restrictions lifted 

Mr. Hruska (interposing). What restrictions; the spending re- 
strictions or the building restrictions? 

General VANDENBERG. The restriction on personnel and the release 
of base money and civilian personnel. The restrictions with the 


money, as far as I can see, there would be no reason for restrictions 
I am guessing—but I do not see that there would, if the money were 
available. 

It is my impression, and again I am not sure, but it is my impression 
that the restrictions have been put in in order not to spend the money. 
If full money were made available the 143-wing program could now be 
accomplished, that is, probably by the beginning of the fiscal year 
1957. It would only have been delayed about 6 to 9 months, but in 
my opinion it is a great deal better than to delay it a year and a half, 
because I think from now on we are in a period where we cannot as 
Americans afford to take a chance on disaster. 

I will have to supply more accurate figures on that later. 

(The figures were supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Hruska. You speak of the lack of necessity for restrictions, 
but viewing this as a layman and sitting on the outside, we find again 
and again in the history of the Arme d Forces—and the Air Force is 
no exception—where their requests and plans are of such grandiose 
proportions that they are, in the light of later experience, somewhat 
difficult to understand. 

General VANDENBERG. May I comment on that? 


COMPUTATION OF PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Hruska. Surely. Before you do let me give you an example 
I have—the matter of the personnel originally proposed for the 143- 
wing Air Force, Now it is awfully hard for an ordinary fellow to 
understand why we start way up in the stratosphere and wind up in 
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the 1 million figure for manpower. It is awfully hard. The history 
of the Armed Forces is replete with similar situations. I would invite 
your comment on that. 

General VANDENBERG. When the 143-wing program was first ap- 
proved, I called Dr. Learned, dean of the Harvard Business Sc hool, to 
come down for a month. He had helped General Arnold during the 
war with his personnel and management problems. I turned this 
problem over to him. I said, “I want to build the most efficient, 
streamlined Air Force that it is possible to build, and I know of no 
one who knows the problems of the Air Force more intimately than 
you, and yet you can look at this thing from the outside and see the 
woods and not the trees.” 

He said, “It will take me a year to do that.” 

So I got permission from the Harvard Business School to have him 
assigned to the Air Force for a year. I gave him a group of manage- 
ment officers; made him the boss, told him to go out and come back 
to me with the lowest possible figure that he thought excellent manage- 
ment could provide—in view of all our difficulties in changeover “of 
personnel, especially people of certain skills. It is unlike a “business, 
if | may interject this, because you know, sir, that in business when 
you have skills they stay with you, but with us they get trained in a 
4-year period and they go out into private industry because they can 
get a bigger price. Therefore, you cannot be as efficient in the Air 
Force as in business. 

Well, Dr. Learned came to me at the end of that 12-month period 
and said, ‘‘General Vandenberg, I have cut this to the bone. I have 
cut it so far that I am afraid of my figures, so I want a kitty of 10,000 
personnel for contingencies because I am sure that we have cut it too 
far.”’ 

I approved that program. That was approved last year. 

Now, the original staff estimate, simply taking the tables of organ- 
ization, was a high figure. When he got through we had a low figure. 
That was the Air Force figure. 

Now the Air Force itself, | maintain, did this itself, and therefore 
we have gotten into trouble really by trying to be efficient because 
we have changed our numbers, because I have done it in the best way 
I could figure out how it could be done. 

Then money and people again became scarce and I called Dr. 
Learned down again, and he and I personally went over this. He 
worked with the staff. We did away with the 10,000 and we cut it 
some more. Both of us were afraid that it could not be done, but I 
knew that the 143-wing program, with the stretch-out, could not 
have been completed anyway until the end of calendar year 1955, and 
I thought if I did this in an honest, workmanlike way I could come 
back to the Congress and explain to them what I had done and could 
get more people if needed. Therefore, the figures that have progres- 
sively come down—and it looks as though we did not know what we 
were doing—have been based upon the best business management and 
the best administrative expert that I could get hold of, and it has 
been done by the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your final figure? What was your bottom 
figure? 

General Picurer. It went down from 1,210,000 to 1,155,000 as the 
strength for the 143 wings. 
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Mr. Hruska. What was the original figure? 

Mr. Scrivner. About 1,500,000. 

General Asensto. Actually 1,700,000. 

General Picner. That was at first blush. 

General Asensio. That was on the basis of manning that we were 
using for the 95-wing Air Force which at that time was founded upon 
a different concept. 

Mr. Hruska. Secretary Lovett, in February of last vear, said 
1,900,000 was the original estimate, and then it was 1,700,000, and 
in successive steps it has gone to a much lesser figure. 

General VANDENBERG. | have traced for you how they came down. 
We did it by pulling in the best people 1 knew how to get to get this 
thing done. 

Mr. Scrivner. One figure given to us, as I recall, was 1,043,000. 

General VaNpeNnBEeRG. That was for a particular year. I am sure 
that that was not the level off end strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about the end strength? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, when the 143-wing program is com- 
pletely modernized and we are out here operating. ‘That was the 
figure I asked him to come up with. The staff took that end figure 
and prorated it down with the coming in of the bases, and so forth. 


NORTH AFRICAN BASE PROBLEM 


Another thing that you see all the time we are criticised for is the 
waste of money on bases, and especially the North African bases. 

Now, when the North African base problem first showed up I 
went over there, and I was not very impressed. So I pulled out the 
best officer in the Air Force who was a construction engineer and sent 
him over there to take command of it, and I told him to look into it. 
He was there about 3 months and I received a report from him saying 
that things were in bad shape; that the engineer over there did not 
know what he was talking about. All that testimony has come out 
in the Lyndon Johnson committee report. It was my man that I 
sent over there to investigate these conditions that made the report; 
that made me go to General Pick; that caused me to have our Secre- 
tary go to the Secretary of the Army to complain about these things, 
and which got this thing noised around. It was because we were 
trying to clean up that portion of the Air Force that we were capable 
of cleaning up. 

Now, the Army operates for us, and we are their customers for a 
certain amount of this business, and if they are slow, if they change 
their mind, if they put their construction camp at the wrong place, 
the Air Force has not anything to say about that. We can protest. 
But it is a job for the Corps of Engineers. My man went over there 
and raised all this fuss about all the things that were going wrong, 
and that was the start of the base situation—again the Air Force 
trying to do the best businesslike job for the money that the Congress 
had given to us. 

I can go through 8 or 10 of these various instances where the Air 
Force has in effect been given a pretty good slap on the wrist for some- 
thing they have initiated in trying to remedy a situation, in order to 
make an expeditious saving of money. 
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SLIPPAGES IN PRODUCTION 


The same thing is true in a smaller sense with respect to a lot of the 
conversation that is going on about slippages in production. Slip- 
pages in production now are not anything comparable to what we went 
through in World War II, because I worked with General Arnold in 
the Operations Division; I was Chief of his Operations, and I had to 
work with those figures all the time. 

Now, when we are in a condition when it is not all-out war, but a 
condition that we term a ‘‘police action,” and recognizing the fact that 
slippages are only—and I say that advisedly—8 to 10 percent, I think 
that is not too bad. It is not what we would desire, but it is comprised 
of a lot of things over which the Air Force has no control. 

In the first place, we have to take the estimates from the manufac- 
turer, and he has to estimate on the subcontractor, and the subcon- 
tractor very often with a very new and intricate electrical device, or 
piece of equipment, thinks that he can make it. He produces it. It 
goes into the airplane and it does not work. The airplane cannot be 
accepted because it is not combat worthy. Then there can be a strike. 
All those things are considered. When you consider the types and 
the models that we have with the intricate systems and the thousands 
of miles of wiring that we have, and that each new design that comes 
along is almost a completely new version of the art, it seems to me 
that 10 percent, while we do not like it, is not a terrible slippage, and 
that 10 percent surely is not going to wreck or make a program. It 
might lap it over 1 month from the estimated, but in the meantime 
the men that are on the base, or the construction on the base, will be 
going on anyway because they are a part of the unit, of another unit. 
The -y have been split off. There is work for them to do. They are 
learning their job. 

While I would like to have it at exactly the right date, 1 month is 
only about a 12 percent slippage. In the meantime, you have gotten 
this thing so that if vou did not have a 10 percent slip—and very 
often in the particular type of airplane that comes out you have an 
overage rather than a slippage—your unit is ready to receive the 
airplanes and you do not have to store them in storage space. Storage 
space is very expensive, and we are very short of it. 

So all in all, out of these criticisms, to get back to them, we have 
brought on ourselves by trying to do this thing in a businesslike 
fashion. 

Mr. Hruska. The nature of the work is such that a lot of these 
things are inherent. I would be the last to try to belittle or minimize 
the diffic ulties with which you are confronted. On the other hand, 
you speak of a mere 10 percent slippage, and the $1 billion you ask 
as a curative of the situation is less than 10 percent of what the current 
budget is, just for the Air Force. 

General VANDENBERG. Right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. So, if you are going to say “only 10 percent,’’ so can 
other people who are dollar-minded instead of slippage-minded. 

General VANDENBERG. I realize that. The point that I make about 
the $1 billion is this—the best airman we can get on this, and I know 
of no airman, qualified airman who disagrees with it, that $1 billion 
is at least insurance against disaster as much as we can insure against 
disaster—10 percent. 
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Mr. Hruska. Of course, insofar as the qualified airman business is 
concerned, that does not get too much reception in my thinking 
because in my time, as a lawyer I have tried malpractice suits, either 
for or against doctors, and you could very seldom get a qualified 
doctor to testify against another doctor. I do not know but what 
professional courtesy extends over into the air field. 

On the other hand, there are some production men who would 
probably take exception to some of the views you hold with reference 
to production and slippages and things of that nature. 

That will conclude my questions at this time, Mr. Chairman, but 
I do want to say that I appreciate the general's coming here in the 
fashion that he has and enlightening us. You have given me a great 
many things to think about, and some slants that, frankly, I did not 
have before. 

General VANDENBERG. I appreciate your comment. 


EXPLANATION OF STATEMENT AS TO EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard for me to believe, having great 
faith as I do, that after having had $90 billion made available, the 
lack—as you have now expressed it—of an additional $1 billion is 
going to give us the second best Air Force or lead us to disaster. 

General VANDENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I will have to explain that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you must because as the statement stands 
it is a terrific indictment of the Air Force. 

General VANDENBERG. We are talking about an Air Force as of a 
day that we must be ready to meet the Soviet air force in order to 
avoid disaster—a day. 

Now, this business about we are not building toward a day 
there is a time, surely, someone must agree, which is more dangerous 
than some other time, and from that time on, knowing that they 
are building more atomic bombs and more long-range bombers and 
they are continuing their modernization program, it is not going to 
get any better after that date. 

Now, anybody can pick any date they want. My date is 1954. 
That is the last time I think we can afford to fiddle with this business. 

It might be $2 billion, because the staff has not yet come up with 
the figures. It will be roughly between $1 billion and $2 billion, 
and what I am talking about is the date on which we can be ready 
to avoid disaster when we will have 143 wings modernized, equipped, 
and ready to go. 

Surely, if we do not get that $1 billion or $2 billion, whatever the 
figure happens to be, in the fiscal year 1954, and we get it in the fiscal 
year of 1956, we will have that force in perhaps 1960 or 1961, and at 
that time we will have, in my opinion, the world’s best Air Force, 
if we continue and do not go below what we are trying to do now. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you say in substance is that would delay the 
program 5 years. 

General VANpeENBERG. No. I am saying if we do not go ahead in 
1954. I do not know the date at which we would go ahead, and 
anybody can take a date and say at that time we will have the best 
Air Force, the Air Force that would give us the best chance to avoid 
disaster. Now, what that date is I do not know. All I am saying is 
that in the fiscal year 1954, if we have additionaf money now, we will 
only have delayed by 6 months the date when we will have 143 wings. 
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NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, President Eisenhower made a remark about 
a certain number of wings, or a certain number of billions of dollars. 
If I recollect the testimony given to us, I think that General Bradley 
himself said that he did not know whether the right figure was 130 
wings, 143 wings, 155 wings or 175. I think that your successor-to-be 
said that he did not know whether it is 143 wings, or whether it was 
to be more or less. 

General VaANDENBERG. I can say one thing, sir, with one proviso— 
that when the Air Force tried to make a study of the targets that we 
thought we should have to get in order to avoid disaster, the Air 
Force came up with the absolute rockbottom minimum figure that I 
could get anyone to agree to, myself included, of 155 wings of slightly 
different composition than we have now in the 143 wing program. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, would go along with me only on 
143 wings. 143 wings, to my mind, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approving, coming up before the Congress with the Joint Chiefs be- 
hind us, is going below that minimum that I would like to see risked, 
but when you go below 143 then I cannot go along, because it has 
been cut and cut and cut, and there comes a time when you should 
not cut any further. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the date when the decision for 143 wings 
was made? 

General VANDENBERG. October 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a lot of changes have taken place since 
that time. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, and every 3 months this has been 
reviewed by the Chiefs with all the changes. Every time they have 
come up they have had the same figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little hard to understand. I recall when 
the 80th Congress appropriated $700 million to start building from 
a 48-wing program to a 70-wing program. It seems strange because 
of the storm that has been raised now that there was hardly a squeak 
uttered then. 


FORCE BASED UPON FORMULA OF OPPOSITION 


General VANpDENRERG. That was adequate at that time. The 
Soviet had not exploded the atomic bomb. We were the sole pos- 
sessors. The 70-wing force would give us the capability of delivering 
the bomb in small quantities, but still, we did not have to seek out 
the Russian air force to destroy it before they hit us. Seventy wings 
at that time was an adequate force. 

The force that we have to build the Air Force to is based upon the 
formula—‘‘What is the opposition? ’—and the opposition has grown 
in that they have exploded atomic bombs; we have information that 
they are stockpiling them, and they are also increasing the number of 
their bombers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the military intelligence report that I 
have does not indicate that at all. 

Again, I cannot help but come back to the point that it is difficult 
for me to believe, that a difference of $1 billion or up to the top figure 
of $2 billion, is the difference between success and disaster. 
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General VANDENRERG. In the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is 3 years after the date you say the greatest 
danger is. 

Geneial VANDENFERG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the period of great danger is coming in 1954, we 
are already too late. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. That is the difference between 
what people are trying to ascribe to me, and I think the other is a date 
towards which we are building. We are simply saying that from that 
time on the Soviets have enough bombs and enough carriers to put 
the United States in the position of possible disaster. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are building up, as these figures have shown, 
even more rapidly than they. If they are putting us into that in- 
creased position of disaster, are we not putting them in an equal 
position of disaster, if not greater? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, if we were to initiate it. I could not 
agree more. 

Mr. Scrivner. We may start initiating things some day. 

General VANDENBERG. Si, if I could be sure of that and go to 
sleep at night, then my worry would not be so great—if I could 
strike the first blow and drop atomic bombs, which I do not advo- 
cate, but were I a military commander with that authority the force 
that I would require to defend the United States would be measur- 
ably smaller. 

Mr. Scrivener. Well, we are building atomic bombs. I do not 
think that we are just going to let them sit and rot if anything of a 
serious nature develops. 


General VANDENBERG. It is a question of who drops it first, I 
think. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. In your discussion of what we have in the way of 
air defense I have not heard you mention anything at all about 
guided missiles. We have been spending quite a few hundred mil- 
lion on guided missiles. Do not they play a part in averting disaster 
to this country? 

General VANDENBERG. At the present time and in the immediate 
future they will play a small but an auxiliary part. They will certainly 
reinforce what we have. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. And the National Guard and the Reserve will play 
a part? 

General VANDENBERG. A very important part, and that is the part 
they were planned to play under the original program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Everybody has been talking about 120 wings and 
143 wings and all of that. That is not all of our Air Force, is it? 

General VANDENBERG. It is all of the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have more in the Air Force than merely the 
combat wings? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
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NUMBER OF FIRST-LINE AIRCRAFT IN COMBAT WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, the combat wings make up 
about what percent of the Air Force, people and airplanes? 

General Picuer. Fifty percent of the first-line aircraft are in 
combat wings. 


CONSIDERATION OF NAVY AND MARINE AVIATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that I do not think that you can 
discount the fact that we have some good aviation forces in the Navy 
and the Marines. 

General VANDENBERG. No; I do not discount them at all, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have to be figured into this and they are not 
going to be sitting idly by. 

General VANpDENBERG. That is right. It just depends upon what 
risks you are willing to take in this. 

Now, from the best information that I can get—and I think that 
this applies to the other Chiefs also—the Russians’ submarines are 
going to be a menace to us. The only way that you can combat the 
submarine menace really is with aircraft and carriers—antisubmarine 
warfare. We are going to have to have a lot of convoys to supply our 
bases because we have quite a number of divisions in Europe and some 
over in Korea that have to be continually supplied. 

If you want to take those naval forces off their primary job and allow 
them to do their collateral job, I would say that the number of tactical 
air units that we are planning for in the 143-wing program can be 
cut down provided you take them off the carrier and put them behind 
the Army to support them. I think that it would be a great mistake. 
I think you would find your forces in Europe and in the Far East 
would be cut off from their supplies. I think that we would lose con- 
trol of the freedom of the seas. I would think that would be another 
way of starting toward disaster. I have the greatest admiration for 
the Marines and the naval flyers. They have a tremendously impor- 
tant job todo. I think that they must do that job or we are going 
to be sunk. I donot think that you can count them in both places. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have done a very fine job in Korea right along 
with the Air Force. When the chips are down, in spite of the criticism 
that has been leveled at the Air Force, they can do a magnificent job. 

General Vandenberg. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one reason why perhaps my faith is a little 
stronger than that of a lot of other people, because I know when the 
chips are down they always do a magnificent job. I have faith in 
them as well as I have faith in our other defense forces. I have some 
other faith that helps me, because I, for one, even in spite of all this 
fuss and furor, have not lost one single wink of sleep because of any 
fear, because I have no fear. 

General VANDENBERG. I think that it would be a crime with the 
industrial potential and the know-how of the American citizens for 
anyone to have to lose sleep. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that we have to figure in 
here, that great productive capacity. 

General VANDENBERG. I am sometimes worried that we will not 
use it properly. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We are a little slow to start once in a while, but 
even so there has always been, and I believe there will always be— 
as long as we deserve it—a divine providence which guides and guards 
this country, which can do more than mere man. But I want to go 
back to one of your earlier statements that I have been reading and 
rereading and reading again. It is a statement that you made earlier 
before us and which Senator Maybank of North Carolina put into 
the record, although copies that I have been furnished and the com- 
mittee has been furnished show the matter was confidential until 
released by the House Committee on Appropriations, and we have 
not released it as yet. The boiled-down version of it is this—General 
Vandenberg says that Russia has a rapidly growing fleet of light jet 
bombers which can hit any point in free Europe in an hour, or if 
pitted against the Allies in Korea can quickly jeopardize the United 
Nations’ position there. 


LIGHT BOMBER THREAT IN KOREA 


Here is a question that I do not believe you can answer, and that 
is, if they have as many of these light bombers as we have been told 
they have north of the Yalu, why have not any of them ever come 
across and bombed us? 

General VANDENBERG. Because I think they fear the retribution of 
the United States strategic Air Force and the possibility of World War 
[11, which I do not believe at the moment for some reason or the other 
they are ready to initiate. There may be several reasons for that: 
(1) They want to build more long-range bombers; (2) they want to 


build some more atomic bombs; (3) they believe they are getting what 
they are after by means other than war. 


LIGHT BOMBER THREAT IN FREE EUROPE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then the second question is, if they have light 
bombers which can hit any point in free Europe in an hour, if danger 
of that is imminent, why do we have so many thousands of civilians 
and dependents in Europe to be the targets of that bombing, and why 
are we stockpiling so much in Europe, and why ace we building so 
many costly bases in Europe, and why are we doing so many other 
things which would be the logical targets of these light bombers? 

General VANDENBERG. | would like to answer that in two parts if 
[ may. 

First, I would like to talk about the bases that we are building in 
Kurope. The bases that we are building in Europe are primarily, if 
you exclude Great Britain—they do not consider themselves a part of 
Kurope—for the support of those Army forces over there. The other 
bases that we are building in Great Britain and in North Africa, where 
we can have the Air Force ready to go, can be overrun after a period of 
time. Therefore if we get the atomic flights off and we are really 
ready to go we will have accomplished our purpose. Now, as to the 
people over there, I think the reason lies in the same reason that was 
given to me when I wanted to consolidate some persounel over there. 
| wanted to effect some savings. I believe Mr. Wilson testified that 
he had talked to General Norstad and General Norstad said that he 
could get along with fewer people. General Norstad was carrying out 
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instructions from headquarters, Air Force, that were a direct result 
of a study that had been made, both by Dr. Learned, of which I spoke, 
and the Air Staff, and by a planned consolidation of a few head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record, General. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General Vandenberg, I have just listened with interest 
to your 2-hour testimony this afternoon. I would have a very con- 
siderable number of questions to ask you except for the fact that you 
have already testified very patiently before us this afternoon in a very 
forthright manner, and you have testified previously before the com- 
mittee in connection with military appropriations, a few weeks ago. 
Moreover, you have testified at great length before one of the Senate 
committees. That testimony is all available to us. Therefore, I do 
not see where I should rehash a lot of that. 

However, I had suggested that you be called back before this com- 
mittee to testify. J think it is proper that you should have returned 
to testify, in view of the revised budget which is now before us. 


REVISED BUDGET 


I would have several questions to ask in connection with how the 
revised budget was arrived at except for the fact that you have already 
placed in the record a portion of the statement which you made before 
the Senate committee. 1 quote from a portion of it: 

Question.—Did the Air Force or its Chief of Staff approve the reduction of the 
Air Force to an interim goal of 120 wings? 

Answer.—The Air Force did not, and I did not. 

That is from your testimony. Continuing to quote from your 
testimony: 

Question.—Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved a reduction of the Air 
Force program from 143 wings to 120 wings, either on an interim or any other 
basis? 

Answer.—They have not. 

The remaining portion of the answer is already in the record. 


Question.—Are ther any strategic factors which either reduce the Soviet threat 
below what it was when the 143-wing program was established or which reduce 
the air forces required to meet that threat? 

Answer.—There are no such factors known to me. 


There is much more testimony, which is already in the record, and I 
am not even going to ask you to comment further on those aspects 
of the situation at this time, as I presume you have already given 
forthright answers to those questions. 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


General, I am not a military man in any sense of the word. My 
only experience in military matters consists in serving as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee for military appropriations and 
otherwise since 1940. I know that you are a military man. I want 
your testimony in your capacity as a military man. I am rather of 
the opinion that perhaps there is nobody who has participated in this 
discussion as to Air Force requirements who has had more military 
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experience on the battleline and hazarded the missiles of the enemy 
more than you have. 

Frankly, | do not remember unit numbers very well, and so forth, 
but you were in command of the 9th Air Force in England during 
World War II? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you personally fly planes in enemy territory and 
participate in actual raids and encounter the hazards of that type of 
warfare during World War II? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard it said that it was your air force, the 
9th Air Force, which drove the wedge through Europe which made 
it possible for General Bradley and General Patton and other dis- 
tinguished commanders to proceed with the conquest of Hitler’s 
Germany, and that it was the air foree under your command which 
kept the German Air Force off the beaches at Normandy and pro- 
teeted our forces as they proceeded through Germany. I would 
think that you could speak somewhat as an expert in Air Force matters, 
and that is the reason I am interested in your testimony. 

General VANDENBERG. I| appreciate the statement, Mr. Mahon. I 
think I will have to amend it a little. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General VANDENBERG. The RAF and the 8th Air Force had con- 
siderable to do also with keeping the Germans off the beachhead. I 
feel that the 9th Air Force, together with the British Tactical Air 
Foree under Air Marshal Conningham assisted in the drive of the 
\llied armies across Europe. 

Mr. Manon. Well, | am sure your amendment is correct. 


KLFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Now, do you actually think that the reduction from the 143-wing 
goal to the 120-wing interim goal reduces the security of the United 
States? 

General VANDENBERG, I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would take it that your answer would be ‘“Yes,”’ in 
view of your PeoKieap testimony. At times when there are differences 
of opinion people have a tendency to question the good faith of others, 
but I can say as one who has worked with the military appropri: tions 
a long time that you have been before our commiitee, constituted as 
it is now or otherwise, on many occasions, and that you have always 
been very forthright with the committee ‘and you have never been a 
ves-man for a former admit, istration or a yes-man for any administra- 
tion insofar as 1 know; but you have been very frank in giving us 
your views, whether they be right or whether they be wrong. | 
appreciate that. I just wanted to say it. 

This may be the last committee of Congress before which you 
appear prior to your completion of your term as Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. No military officer who has appeared before us has been 
more unbending and devout and conscientious and courageous im 
expressing his views, regaraless of where the chips might fall, than 
you have. Iam glad we cau live in a country where we can do things 
like that and have officers who perform like that. If you will permit 
| would like to hand you that litile comment, for what it may be worvh. 
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General VANDENBERG. I appreciate that, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I add a voice there, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. All one needs to do is to see the ribbons which 
General Vandenberg wears and know the interpretation thereof to 
know that he has performed his services valiantly and well. 

General VanpENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you have said that you thought it would be 
a serious mistake for us to weaken - our objective of 143 wings. 
The original Air Force request in the January budget was for about 
$16 billion plus. -The revised budget is for about $11 billion plus 
You now say that with something within the range of $1 billion- 
or $2 billion the Air Force might be able to attain its minimum ob- 
jectives in connection with the 143-wing program. I would like to 
have some clarification of that statement. 

General VANDENBERG. The original program was made out, sir, 
not quite a year ago. Since that time there have been certain 
changes—difficulties in aircraft construction—what we had planned 
on. We found some aircraft could be financed in the following year. 
Other aireraft that we had intended to purchase for a specific objective 
have not proven out. Time has gone by, where some of the things 
that would have been necessary to have been done to have completed 
the program more rapidly have now gone by the board. All those 
contributed toward a new look right at the beginning, really, of the 
new fiscal year. That has caused a reduction of somewhere on that 
order of magnitude. Would you like to add anything to that, General 
Asensio? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. As we have testified previously before 
this committee, had we appeared before the committee in support of 
the budget which was transmitted to the Congress in January we 
would have requested not the $16.8 billion which was indicated in that 
submission but $15.2 billion, which represented a reduction by virtue 
of another review in the interim. The difference, therefore, between 
the Air Force request that would have been presented and the request 
now presented is the difference between $15.2 billion and $11.7 billion, 
or a difference of $3.5 billion. As to that $3.5 billion there have been 
certain adjustments, particularly one which we have discussed at 
length relative to reduction of lead time, which the Air Force has 
accepted, and thus at this time the estimate is that only a total of 
approximately $1.5 billion, which will be refined, as General Vanden- 
herg has indicated - 

Mr. Manon. Will it be ele maaast ? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

It can be used in fiscal pet 1954 to resume a coordinated approach 
toward a 143-wing program somewhat like the original program 
presented, but different in some of its aspects. 

Mr. Manon. And delayed to some extent. 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. General Vandenberg, you made some reference to the 
need of personnel to man the force and the need for adequate bases. 
Do you consider the reduction in Air Force personnel, the reduction 
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in the objective as to men in uniform, as being very significant or not? 
Is that an important factor here? Give us your military opinion. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. As I said before, regardless of 
whether you have the combat airplanes, unless you have the unit 
organization and combat crews and maintenance personnel that 
airplane does not become a potential threat to an aggressor. It is 
due to the restriction of personnel and the delay of bases, and also 
some civilian personnel, that circumstances make it impossible for 
us to meet the 143-wing program even though the combat aircraft 
are in large measure still being procured. 

Mr. Manon. Will you state approximately what minimum number 
of men in uniform would be required for the minimum attainment 
of this reduced 143-wing goal? 

General VANDENBERG. Do you want that for fiscal 1954, or end 
strength after it is completed? 

Mr. Manon. Fiscal 1954 or any way you want to give it. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Our Air Force personnel planning people have now es'imated that the Air 
Force can progress from its presently programed end fiscal year 1953 position 
of 980,009 to 1,035,000 by end fiscal year 1954; 1,066,000 by end fiscal year 1955; 
1,081,099 by end fiscal year 1956; and 1,120,000 with 143 wings by end fiscal 
year 1957. This personnel availability at end fiscal year 1957 would still not be 
adequate for the full 143-wing structure; however, the Air Force could soon 
thereafter meet the computed military personnel requirement of 1,155,000. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Is it in your opinion prudent to reduce our goal of a 


12,000 annual pilot training program to the goal of 7,200? Is that 
significant in connection with this problem? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; I believe it is significant. Only by 
having a going training program which can furnish us with replace- 
ment of losses should we become engaged in combat can you fight your 
force, regardless of its size. In other words, you can patch up an 
airplane and send it out the next day, but it is very difficult to patch 
up a wounded man and make him a pilot the next day. 


SOVIET CAPACITY 


Mr. Manon. Going back to your service during World War II, 
did you have some service in Russia and with the Russian forces? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. I was the Air Force consuitant 
to Ambassador. Harriman in 1943 when he took up his duties as 
ambassador, at which time I lectured to the Soviet Air Force, inspected 
many of their production plants and some of their units at the front. 

Mr. Manon. Do the Soviets, in your opinion, have the capacity 
to produce a striking power which could jeopardize this country in 
the event we did not take the necessary precautions? 

General VaANpeNBuERG. Yes, sir. I think the greatest fault this 
country has is in underestimating both the technical competence, 
know-how, and productive capacity of the Russians. I would like to 
add to that that in addition, you might say, to lifting themselves up 
by their bootstraps, by attending technical universities, they have 
taken over a great portion of the German aviation technical] scientists 
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and have transplanted them within their own organization. They are 
now a part of the aviation jet engine rocket development perscunel 
in Russia. 

CONSULTATION ON BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. General Vandenberg, when this $5 billion cut was 
made in the Air Force program and when our goal was set aside at 
least on an interim basis I was rather shocked, because I had been of 
the opinion that while our Navy is important and our Army is im- 
portant the Soviets would fear more, certainly in the initial phase of 
a war, the counterattack cap bilities of the United States and the 
atomic bomb. Of course I did not expect this committee to be con- 
sulted about what would be done by the Secretary of Defense, but I 
would have expected that the top military man in the Air Force, the 
Chief of Staff, who happens to be you, would be consulted. I would 
like to understand for sure whether or not you were given an oppor- 
tunity to—and if you did—participate in arriving at this revision of 
Air Force goals and so forth. 

General V ANDENBERG. There were, through the Air Staff and 
through the civilian Secretariat, maay consultations between the Air 
Force and the Department of Defense. The Chiefs of Staff not as 
Joint Chiefs, but as Chiefs of Service, were given an opportunity at 
an earlier cut which was more drastic than the one which was finally 
given to us. We had an opportunity to prepare a paper and point 
out the implications. All the Chiefs took advantage of this. 

I bad my day in court. I protested it. I protested through my 
Secretary, as he has stated publicly, and also the Under Secretary. 
It was not necessary to do this officially, because my views within the 
Air Force were well known by the civilian Secretary, Mr. Talbott, and 
the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem that when a decision of this kind was 
being made by the Secretary of Defense that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would sit around the table and talk it over. Did that ever happen? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact, General, that so much of your 
testimony is printed and is available to the committee I am not going 
to ask you any more questions. I want to thank you for your appear- 
ance and for your faithful cooperation with the committee in giving 
objectively your advice and counsel and your views from time to time. 
I think the American pope owe you a debt of gratitude for your 
service on behalf of the Nation. When you leave the Air Force you 
will go with the good wishes of this committee, I know, aad with the 
good wishes of the American people. 

General VANDENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. 


PILOT TRAINING RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. Might I ask a couple of questions, raised by the 
questions and the answers given for Mr. Mahon. He asked you about 
the 7,200 pilot training rate. The 7,200 pilot training rate is adequate 
to maintain the 120-wing p rogram, is it not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So that if you are going to be consistent in one you 
should be consistent in both. 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if it went up to 143 wings, of course, you would 
automatically increase your pilot training input. 

General VANDENBERG. That is right, sir. Now, the 7,200 for the 
120-wing program, as the 12,000 does for the 143-wing program, keeps 
the units in the combat organizations full to that which we believe is 
essential for an alert and ready force. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you train too many you have a surplus of them. 

General VANDENBERG. We think it comes out about even in that 
regard, in the best way we can figure. As you reduce your force, 
however, your requirement to utilize your aircraft is going to become 
greater and greater. Therefore, with any reduction in your combat 
force it would be advisable to raise your training rate in the same con- 
nection I spoke of before. You can plug up an airplane but it is 
difficult to plug up a man. It takes him much longer. 

However, to answer your question, sir, the 7,200 does take care of 
the readiness force of the 120 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was shown in some of the testimony that in view 
of the long time it now takes to produce one of our complex aircraft 
we can train pilots almost as fast, or even a little faster, than we can 
build a new plane. 

General VANDENBERG. Just about; yes, sir. 


AIR ATTACK 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one final question on something which was 
not discussed. I have wondered about a lot of things. Maybe I read 
too much. Maybe I remember too many things. I do not know 
whether I read this in your statement or whether it was in a newspaper 
story or what, but I believe you made some comment before the Senate 
about what would be necessary in case we made an atom bomb attack 
on Russia. My recollection is that it would be about 30 escorting 
bombers with one special bomber. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I am afraid that that came out of 
a query which was based upon the destructive power of the atom bomb 
in comparison with modern bombs. I think the point that most 
people miss when they talk about that is that that would be fine if 
you had all of your targets in an area whereby you would have sent, 
for example, your 15,000 airplane raid on a target and you would have 
destroyed it or you would have dropped an atomic bomb. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that as your targets are diver- 
sified, even more so with the threat of the atomic bomb, since it is 
necessary to disperse more, the number of your objectives increases. 
As your objectives increase, and the power and threat of the atomic 
bomb becomes greater and greater your defense becomes greater and 
greater. Therefore, you have to have protective aircraft. 

One. airplane going in alone with an atomic bomb would almost 
surely be eliminated before it got to the target. With many of them 
coming in your possibility of getting it in is much greater. 
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The actual percentage of that has been figured very carefully on 
various types of targets in order for us to determine what we think 
is necessary to overcome that defensive system, so that we believe 
we have a reasonable chance of accomplishing the destruction of the 
hostile air force and the industrial potential. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever it was, whether it was in the Senate or 
some place else, the statement was to the effect that there would 
have to be 30 going in together. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. They asked me what my guess 
would be on the number of bombers it would take to destroy Ran- 
dolph Field with conventional bombs or with an atomic bomb, and I 
pointed out they would have to tell me what the weather was, what 
the fighter opposition was, how far away the bombers had come from, 
before I could give them an answer; but they insisted on my making 
a guess, and I made a guess of approximately a group of P—29’s or 
B-47’s; and I said that if an atom bomb landed at exactly the right 
spot and it was big enough it might do that job of destruction. But 
I tried to point out to the member of the committee who asked me 
that question that the answer to his question was absolutely valueless 
because it left out very, very many important unknowns. 

Mr. Scrivner. Too many important things? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask it is that I got the picture—as I 
think perhaps many people did—of a rather strange use of the 29 
bombers as an escort for the one bomber. That was certainly outside 
of any concept I had ever been given about the way things were done. 

General VANDENBERG. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General, for your appearance. 

General VANDENRERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you leave the service, our best wishes go with 
you. 

General VANpENRERG. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1953. 


Air Force Position on Kaiser PropuctTion ProGram or C-119 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we take up the justification, will you provide 
for the record a statement giving the Air Force position on the Kaiser 
production program of the C—119? 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Air Force decided in December 1950 to use Willow Run for C-119 pro- 
duction. ‘This was one step in expanding aircraft production for the growing 
Air Force and was one of several decisions to open second sources for the pro- 
duction of particular aircraft. 

Willow Run was built and used for bomber production in World War II. After 
the war, General Services Administration sold the plant to Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
subject to a national security clause as required by the National Industrial 
teserve Act. This clause, among other things, provides that whenever the 
Government needs the productive output for national defense purposes, it may 
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take over use of the plant, but only if the owner is not qualified to perform the 
desired production or a satisfactory contract for the production cannot be nego- 
tiated. Willow Run was assigned by the Munitions Board to the Air Force as 
part of its industrial reserve. 

Prior to and after Korea up until December 1950, Willow Run was under 
study for production of the B-47 bomber as a potential second source to serveral 
other aircraft producers. A technical assistance agreement between boeing and 
these other producers, including Kaiser-Frazer, was being negotiated. 

Meanwhile, after Korea, the Air Force went in its planning from 48 groups 
by inerements on up to 95 $y December 1950, immediate planning was to 
achieve a 95-group air force on an accelerated basis. This required second sources 
for several aircraft, including the C—119, for which a requirement of approximately 
1,800 aircraft had been developed 

At this point, Fairchild was already in production of the C-119 at a plant in 
Hagerstown, Md. Although Fairchild could, in time, be stepped up to a peak 
rate of 25 aircraft per month, and with additional facilities to 35 aircraft per 
month, it was apparent that additional capacity would be needed, not only to 
meet the current requirements but to give some reserve capacity for a larger air 
force already in early planning stages. The Air Force had been planning an 
additional mobilization source for the C-119 at a plant located at Offutt Air 
Foree Base, Omaha, Nebr., but this plant was now unavailable because of 
Strategic Air Command operations at that base. It became necessary, therefore, 
to consider some other plant. The only plants which appeared to be available 
were Willow Run and the Air Force plant at Park Ridge, Chieago. 

Meanwhile, a national emergency proclamation was being prepared for the 
President’s signature, and this was issued in December 1950. The existing policy 
to expand industrial capacity was formalized in a memorandum from the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated December 18, 1950, directing that the industrial base for 
procurement programs be broadened. This directive stated, in part: 

“The President has declared a national emergency * * *. 

“The military departments have already received instructions to accelerate 
procurement actions in connection with the second supplemental 1951 funds. 
It is essential, in complying with those instructions, that contracts be spread 
across industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the industrial base of 
our procurement program, * * * 

“The military departments should pay particular attention to: 

“(a) The greatest possible integration of current procurement contrac‘s with 
the industrial mobilization program and the accepted schedules of production, 

“(b) The equitable distribution of procurement contracts among the maxi- 
mum number of competent suppliers. The concentration of contracts with a 
few leader suppliers is to be avoided unless the necessity therefor is clear. 

“(c) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 
Expansion of facilities should not be authorized where open capacity can be 
found. Whenever time permits, and in order to broaden the mobilization base, 
additional contractors should be utilized in lieu of multishift or overtime com- 
pensation. 


* t * * * * * 


(1) The availability of manpower in distressed employment areas or in areas 
of manpower shortages 

“(j) The reservation of special skills and abilities for the most difficult produc- 
tion tasks.”’ 

This base-broadening policy was then applied to the Air Force approved 95- 
Wing program. Planes for the 95-wing program were desired by the end of 1953. 
This objective would absorb capacity of the current airframe, engine and com- 
ponent manufacturers and, as a result, little, if any, further production would be 
possible without additional facilities and the long job of tooling these facilities, 
assembling management and recruiting and training a labor force. It was 2ces- 
sary to provide some mobilization potential. This was done by starting to add 
capacity and tooling for greater production although ordering only the planes 
needed for the 95-wing Air Force. 

In addition, it was stated as Air Force policy by the Under Secretary: 

‘“‘In expanding, every effort must be made to convert established manufacturing 
organization, such as the automotive industry, the electronics industry, the 
home-appliance industry, ete., to the manufacture of planes, engines, or com- 
ponents for the Air Force. It must be borne in mind that these companies 
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for the most part have efficient, capable management and large numbers of trained 
people who can be engaged on our work without necessitating moving from one 
community to another, with consequent housing problems and other dislocations. 
It seems desirable to follow this course rather than the alternate of immediately 
opening up shadow plants or building new facilities. * * *” 

In those days of urgency, therefore, the Air Force was seeking additional 
capacity for the C—119 because of a requirement for aircraft at a rate above the 
capacity of Hagerstown, and the policy of broadening the industrial base for 
possible mobilization. 

As between the available plants at Park Ridge and Willow Run, the following 
considerations were involved: Willow Run had a substantially greater mobiliza- 
tion potential than Park Ridge; Willow Run was an excellent plant, whereas 
Park Ridge, both by location and construction, presented numerous community 
and production difficulties; the Detroit area was considered to offer a higher 
percentage of trained aircraft workers; Willow Run had a going plant with a 
labor force and organized management, but Park Ridge would require the recruit- 
ment or relocation of an entirely new force, together with a diversion of manage- 
ment and engineering personnel from the Fairchild organization at Hagerstown 
if Fairchild were selected to operate Park Ridge; and commercial production was 
being curtailed at Willow Run because of the imposition of Government controls, 
and it was Defense Department policy to favor manufacturers affected by com- 
mercial cutbacks after Korea. Willow Run generally qualified under the base- 
broadening directive of the Secretary of Defense. 

With the result of these considerations, a letter contract was awarded Kaiser- 
Frazer in December 1950 for 134 C-119’s. At that time it was considered im- 
possible to accurately estimate costs because there was involved not only the 
starting cost necessary to place Willow Run into production but also the cost 
necessary to start up new second source subcontractors. The contract, in early 
stages, called for Willow Run to tool for a peak rate of production of 93 aircraft 
per month. The number of aircraft on contract was subsequently increased to 
176 in February 1951, and to 200 in September 1951. Although this was only a 
portion of the aircraft originally intended for production at Willow Run, no more 
than 200 were ever ordered before the C-119 requirements changed and were 
reduced in the course of aircraft reprogramming, and the C—123 entered the picture 
to replace a portion of the C-119 requirements. In fact, the C-119 quantity 
scheduled for Willow Run was reduced to 159 in the spring of 1952. The entire 
aircraft program was stretched out and peak production rates were reduced with 
an extension of the delivery schedule at Willow Run. 

A definitive contract replacing the letter contract was finally entered into 
in May 1952, at an estimated cost of some $840,000 per plane for 200 planes. 
For the 159 aircraft now to be delivered, it is estimated that the costs will exceed 
$1,200,000 per aircraft. These costs are not fairly comparable to current Fair- 
child costs because Fairchild has been in production now for more than 4 years 
and had substantial prior experience in a predecessor aircraft going back to 
World War II. Not only were Fairchild’s starting costs not included in the 
current contract, but Kaiser’s starting costs were substantially higher because 
they included tooling at a higher rate, heavier fixed charges because of the size of 
the plant, and the fact that it is privately owned, and the expensive business of 
training labor and management in a new type of production. Kaiser’s costs are 
also higher because they include the starting costs of new major subcontractors. 

Fifty-one aircraft had been delivered at the end of May 1953, and the remain- 
ing aircraft would be completed sometime in the early spring of 1954. 

n June 1951, it was decided to phase the Willow Run plant out of C-119 
production at the end of December 1953, and to phase into production at the plant 
the C-123. The C-—123 is an aircraft developed under Air Force contract by 
Chase Aircraft Co. The Air Force was seeking a source for the production of the 
aircraft when in May 1951, the Kaisers purchased 49 percent of the stock of 
Chase Aircraft Co. This change in Chase ownership made Willow Run available 
for C-123 production. Accordingly, after careful consideration of the availa- 
bility of other sources, a letter contract was given to Chase Aircraft Co. for 244 
C-—123’s with the understanding that most of the work would be subcontracted to 
Kaiser for production at Willow Run. 

It was expected that the C-119 experience and training would lead to reduced 
costs on the C-123 as Willow Run would progress further down the learner’s 
curve with increased production. 
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All of the contracts originally held by Kaiser-Frazer Corp. were assigned 
in June 1951, to Kaiser Manufacturing Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of Kaiser- 
Frazer. This subsidiary was to handle all of the defense business and to isolate 
it financially and otherwise from Kaiser-Frazer’s commercial business. Kaiser 
Manufacturing Co. has recently changed its name to Willys Motors, Inc. 

The C-119 and C-123 production at Willow Run are to some extent mutually 
dependent. A change in the C-123 program is currently under study. 


MuLTIPLE PLANTS BROADENED Bass Po.uicy 


Mr. Manon. In connection with the request which the chairman 
has made, I would like to have a statement in regard to the pros and 
cons on the question of multiple sources or multiple plants for the 
production of aircraft and other important items. 

This question arises: If there is an existing factory which is produc- 
ing a certain aircraft, what is the theory which would prompt the 
Air Force to make a contract with a separate company for additional 
production? ‘To the extent that a contract is made with a second 
company, the first few aircraft produced cost much more money than 
the same airplane could be produced in an existing plant. 

General Picher, you understand the question I am asking you to 
explore. 

General Picner. Yes. 

(The statement requested follows:) 


Following the outbreak of the Korean War, General Marshall, then Secretary 
of Defense, issued an instruction to each of the armed services establishing the 
‘broadened base policy’? (December 18, 1950). 

In accordance with this expressed policy, the Air Force has proceeded with the 
establishment of additional sources for critical items to accomplish four major 
purposes: 

First, to supplement existing facilities whose capacity or expansibility was 
insufficient to meet Air Force production requirements; 

Second, to make use of existing commercial manufacturing facilities, many of 
which anticipated drastic curtailment of normal production due to defense needs. 
The utilization of existing manpower and facilities in the defense effort was of 
paramount importance in providin» for our expansion; 

Third, to provide for future expansions in the event of greater national emer- 
gency. It was essential to insure that established sources would have excess 
capacity necessary to meet mobilization requirements; and 

Fourth, to provide for the security of our production program. To assure 
the continued production of critical defense items, it was necessary to guard 
against the effects of strikes, acts of God, enemy action, or other disasters which 
might shut down individual facilities, but which would not be effective against 
a production complex. 

Additional factors were considered, of course, including allocation of production 
to distressed labor areas, geographical distribution of defense business, allocation 
of an appropriate share of defense work to small business, and many others. 

In accomplishing its program for a broadening of the production base, the Air 
Force, in addition, deepened the base through the provision of additional facilities 
to existing producers. 

Where Air Force requirements for aircraft or equipment could not be met at 
existing facilities or through reasonable expansion of those facilities, additional 
sources obviously were required. Of course, initial production at the new sources 
would begin at higher costs than were in effect a original plants were substantial 
production had already been achieved. Because of the low level of production 
in the aircraft industry prior to Korea, a great proportion of such costs would 
have been incurred under any substantial restoration of Air Force strength. 

In a study undertaken by the Air Force in January of this year, it was estimated 
that ihe eventual cost of the broadened and deepened base in the aircraft and 
related equipment area was likely to be $1,067 million for programs from Korea 
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through fiscal year 1953. Of this amount, $200 million is estimated to apply to 
the additional costs in the actual manufacture of aircraft; $389 million is related 
to the heavy press program; $305 million is related to facilities and production 
tooling in the broadened airframe facilities; and $173 million is related to facilities 
and production tooling in broadening related equipment facilities. The Air 
Foree has consistently followed the principles outlined in General Marshall’s 
original memorandum of December 1950 in providing additional facilities to 
existing manufacturers and in establishing multiple sources for critical items. 


OFFICERS ATTENDING CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. While requests seem to be in order: The information 
has been shown in some detail, but it is requested for the record in 
connection with personnel that there be provided a table showing the 
number of officers and airmen attending schools, the courses pursued, 
breaking it down into the number that are fulltime and parttime. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Force officers attending civilian institutions on 


full-time basis 


Rar 


2d ist Cap- Lieu- 
lieu lien- tain Major | tenant | Colonel] 
tenant | tenant r colonel 


ta State Graduate § 


rechnology 


aeronautical, jet ram 
1eronautical, aircraft struc 


, aeronautical, jet rocket 
, mechanical, engine desigr 
‘alifornia Univers 
Nuclear physics 
Nuclear chemistry 
Psychology, general 
“alifornia University of Los Angeles 


Meteorology, general 
Physics, atmospheric 


‘arnegie Institute of Technology 


Industrial and production engineering 


Meteorology, general 
Advanced management 
Nuclear chemistry 
Mathematics 
Meteorology, climatology 


Jolumbia University 


Nuc 
vi 


lear ¢ 
ll 
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Schedule of Air Force officers attending civilian institutions on full-time basis—Con. 


Rank totals 


Grand 

total 2d ae Lieu- 
lieu lieu- Major | tenant | Colonel 
tenant tenant coionel 


Continued 
“ngineering, strctural 
sychology, general 
Engineering, mechanical, eng 
luecation, administration 
1ology, social 
’sychology, edu 
‘h istry 
mistry, general 
litary science, t 


Psychology, experimental 
gton University 


Public administration and gover 


relations 
Georgetown University 
International relations 
Harvard University 
Business administration 
Illinois University 


Engineering, mechanical thermodynam- 
Nuclear physics 
Engineering, electrical servomechanisn 
Engineering, aeronautical, aircraft strue- 
tures 
nginering, electronics 
ngineering, aeronautical dynamics 
ngineering, structural 
ngineering, electrical, power 
ngineering, electrical, general 


hemistry, general 


eramics 


ngineering, electricity, communications 
letallurgy 
Other 


E 
E 
I 
i 
E 
Engineering, architectural 
ra 
C 
K 
N 


Iowa State College 


Engineering, structural 
Nuclear engineer 
Chemistry, engineering 
Ceramics 

Physics, thermodynamics 


Johns Hopkins 


Engineering, electrical, general 
Nuclear physics 


ssachusetts Institute of Technology 


Micrometeorology 

Chemistrv, engineering 

Engineering, aeronautical, instruments 
Meteorology, general 

Engineering, highway 

Engineering, aeronautical, rotary wing 
Engineering, aeronautical, dynamics 
Engineering, mechanical, thermodynamics 
Meteorology, climatology 

Physicis, general 

Nuclear chemistry 

Mathematics 

Nuclear physics 

Metallurgy 

Engineering, electrical, armament 
Economics 

Chemistry, general 





Sche d ule of 


School and course 


Michigan University 


Guided missiles 

Psychology, social 

Cost, statistical, and management analysis 
Engineering, electrical, power 

Business administration 

Engineering, aeronautical, jet rocket---- 
Education, general 

Psychology, educational 

Engineering, structural 





Minnesota University 


Chemistry, general 


Engineering, 


Psychology, 
Engineerir 


electrical 
educational 


zy, electrical, servomechanism 








Engineering, 

Engineering, highway 

Psychology, experimental. 

Engineering, aeronautical, jet rocket 

Engineering, soil 

Psychology, general 

Mathematics 
North Carolina State College 
Nuclear engineer 
Engineering, soil 
Chemistry, engineering - 
Engineering, highway 


New Mexico University 


Meteorology, general 
Engineering, mechanical, general 


New York University 
Meteorology, general 


Engineering, aeronautical, jet 
Meteorology, climatology 


rocket 


North C 


arolina University 
Sociology 
Oakridge 
Reactor technology 
Ohio State University 


Metallurgy 

Nuclear chemistry 

Nuclear physics 

Engineering, aeronautical, 
bility 

Chemistry, biological 

Psychology, social 

Electronics (physics) 

Military science, biological warfare 

Engineering, electrical, power 

Engineering, aeronautical, jet-rocket 

Psychology, general 

Chemistry, general 

Bioradiology 

Industrial and production engineering 

Ceramics 


compressi- 


aero nautical, A/C structures 


L000 


Grand 


total 2d 
lieu- 
tenant 
61 14 
43 11 
1 
3s) 
1 1 
3 
3 1 
1 
l 
1 1 
1 
15 | g 
at 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 
2 2 
1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 
1 1 
44 10 
40 ~ 
l 
2 1 
1 1 
42 41 
41 41 
1 
32 30 
30 30 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
51 12 
2 oa 1 
8 j.- 
15 5 
Pa 
3 
l 
2 1 
3 l 
1 
> 
2 
2 2 
6 1 
2 
1 


Air Force officers attending c*v'lian institutions on full-time basis—Con 


Rank totals 








Ist Pics Lieu- 
lieu- ‘&P- | Major | tenant | Colonel 
tenant tain colonel | 
7 14 10 2| 
16 10 5 | Ts 
| 1 | 
3 1 2 ae 
1 1 1 ‘Sf 
2 | ; 
ot 
1| |----- 
1 | | 
a 1 3 
1 | | 
1 
1 | 
1 } 
1 } 
iS tz ot” 
1 5 = |-- i 
9 10 11 3 | 
9 10 10 3 I 
} | 1 
} } 
i ‘ 1 | 
Peas fee soy e 
| | 1 
== SS 
| “ | 
= of anomalies 
| F | | 
| 1 
1 
1 
1 
me ao hued ama 
1 | 
~ 6 22 9| ai. 
et nt ; seater 
1 6 1 Aw 
2 6 2 add 
2 
1 vm 
| 1 2 : 
1 i 
| 1 | 
1 1 j 
1 is... 
1 1 
1 | a 
1 2 1 i , 
1 1 
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Schedule of Air Force officers attending civilian institutions on full-time basis—Con. 


Rank totals 
' 


| Grand | 
| total | 2d ist | Lieu- 
lieu- lieu- Major | tenant | Colonel 
| tenant | tenant colonel | 


School and course 
Cap- 
tain 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical......} 


Engineering, aeronautical, A/C structure 
Engineering, civil 

Chemistry, engineering 

Chemistry, general 

Chemistry, biological 

Engineering, electrical] 


Oxford University of England 
International Relations -..- 


Penn State College... 





Meteorology, general 

Ceramics , 

Engineering, structural 

Engineering, aeronautical, A/C struc- | 
tures 


Pittsburgh University... . 
Advanced management 


Princeton University 





Engineering, aeronautical, rotary wing 
Engineering, aeronautical, jet ram 


Purdue University 


Engineering, aeronautical, jet rocket - - 

Engineering, highway 5 

Engineering, aeronautical, A/C struc- 
tures 

Engineering, thermodynamics 

Engineering, electric, communications 

Engineering, acronautical, jet ram - - - 

Enginecring, electrical, general 

Nuclear physics 

Engineering, mechanical, general 

Other 


eo © 





i woonorwreo 


St. Louis University 


Meteorology, general 
Chemistry, general 
Geophysics 

Stanford University...............- 





Engineering, electrical, communications 
Engineering, civil 

Chemistry, biological 

Engineering, electrical 

Engineering, electrical general 
Engineering, aero, yet rocket 
Engineering, electrica] power... 





Texas University. 








Psychology, clinical 
Engineering architectural 
Nuclear physics 

Other 








niversity of Washington 


Meteorology, general 
Meteorology, oceanography 
Meteorology, micro 
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Schedule of Air Force officers attending civilian institutions on full-time basis—Con. 


Rank totals 
Grand 
total 2d Ist ews Lieu- 
lieu- lieu- tain. | Major | tenant | Colonel 
tenant | tenant - colonel 


School and course 


Nucle 
Nuclear ¢ 


McGill University 


International air la 





AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
MopiFicaTION oF INseRviceE AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, what is the next item? 

General Asrensio. For consideration as the first item is program 
140, ‘Modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment.” 
The witness in this area is Lt. Col. D. M. Morse, Directorate of Main- 
tenance-Engineering, DCS/M. He has a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record page 26 
of the justification. 


Program 140: Modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment 


Project | 


Ni 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
) 


(1 | (2 (3 (4) (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


141 | Modification of inservice aircraft and component | 
equipment pavinali $143. 427,733 | $271, 233,359 | $234,190, 000 


Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program 143, 427,733 | | 271, 233,359 | 234, 190, 000 


Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 
year 1953 and prior program year funds | 86, 400, 000 


Total direct obligations 3, 427, 733 | 1 271, 233, 35¢ 320, 590, 000 
Total obligations 3, 427, 73: 271, 233, 358 320, 590, 000 


Includes funds for ‘First destination transportation” incident to delivery of equipment in a subsequent 
fiscal year. 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Morse, you may proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Morse. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this program pro- 
vides for the modification of in-service aircraft and component equip- 
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ment and is used by the Air Force to finance changes that are necessary 
to our existing inventory (after production) of aircraft and component 
equipment. In establishing the need for modification, technical 
advancement, and proven inadequacy in current equipment in day-to- 
day operation are the determining factors. Need for changes originate 
in the research and development field and in combat organizations 
and are submitted to the Air Staff for evaluation. If the ‘y are 
approved by the Air Staff, they must meet the tests that they will 
improve our quality, our fighting capability, and our perform: ance. 
The cost aspect plays a major part in the final decision, since it may 
be more economical to incorporate the change in later models of 
production aircraft rather than modify models which have been 
delivered to the inventory. Consideration is also given to the magni- 
tude of the modification as expressed in time as it affects availability 
of the aircraft to the field organizations. The modification is further 
evaluated by the capability of industry to produce the prime end 
item of equipment and the ability of commercial industry and/or 
our depots and field organizations to install the equipment on aircraft. 
The time in which this can be ace omplished is of utmost importance, 
since in developing the capability aspect it may prove that the equip- 
ment will be received too late to be effective in the first-line life of the 
aircraft in question. To this end we have established criteria to the 
extent that we will not approve changes to noncombat aircraft and 
equipment which will not remain in the inventory for at least 2 years 
after the modification has been accomplished. We have also applied 
the same criteria to combat aircraft to the extent that first-line combat 
aircraft will remain in the inventory at least one year after the modifi- 
cation is accomplished. 

Modification may accomplish one or more of the following as applied 
to aircraft utilization: 

(1) It may change the purpose for which the aircraft was previously 
procured. 

(2) It may extend or renew the useful life of the aircraft. 

(3) It may change the equipment of the aircraft such that it will 
perform a more satisfactory job. 

(4) It may change the entire military characteristics of the aircraft 
from that for which it was designed and produced. 

These modifications are approved solely by the Air Staff here in 
Washington. In order for them to be approved, specific details 
must prove that first, the modification is required; second, that it is 
feasible; and third, that it is essential that the modification be pro- 
gramed in fiscal year 1954. 

Contained in this estimate for each modification project are provi- 
sions for prime equipment and necessary spares for this equipment, 
except in those cases where prime equipment and related spares are 
procured from other projects as part of planned retrofit programs. 
Also included is the modification bill of materials necessary to adapt 
the prime equipment to the aircraft, and necessary spares to support 
the bill of materials. Also, we include commercial contracting costs 
if we elect to have the modification performed in industry. In most 
cases these modifications, by their nature, and/or military security, 
are accomplished in our depots or in the field. However, when a 
number of modifications can be accomplished collectively and all of 
the materials required are available, it is then more feasible to 
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accomplish the modifications on a project basis with either the prime 
manufacturer of the aircraft or some other qualified industrial concern. 
In most cases, except where prime manufacturers have established 
production modification lines, the selection of a private concern is 
accomplished through competitive bidding. 

The quantity of the aircraft to be modified is determined by two 
methods: 

(1) If the aircraft is currently in production, the point at which 
the change can be introduced in the production line is determined. 
The number of aircraft to be modified then equals the number of air- 
craft delivered (less attrition) prior to the first aircraft receiving the 
change in the production line. 

If the aircraft are not in production or it is not desired to make 
the change on production aircraft, then the 1- or 2-year criteria re- 
ferred to previously is applied to those aircraft in the active inventory. 
This quantity is further adjusted by the availability of end items of 
equipment and ability to obligate funds in the fiscal year specified. 
This last adjustment may require the project to continue into a sub- 
ae nt fiscal year. When this occurs funds are requested in the fiscal 

ear concerned. 

The $234.2 million requested provides for modifications to our exist- 
ing inventory of aircraft as they appear by line item in the estimate 
furnished to the committee. If it is the desire of the committee, we 

can review individual line items in the estimate in order to point out 
specific examples of the policy and criteria mentioned above. How- 
ever, this discussion should be off the record since details of the line 
items constitute security information. 


RELATIONSHIP TO MODIFICATION PROGRAM UNDER M. AND QO. 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the presentation in this program, 
how does it tie into the modification program that was given under 
maintenance and operation, which we have heard presented? 

Colonel Morse. The modification program contained in the M and 
O appropriation, in project 414, which you refer to, takes care of the 
modifications which pertain to the safety in flight, mechanical defects 
arising from operational use of the aircraft, and changes required for 
ease of maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is done as distinguished from what is con- 
templated here? 

Colonel Morsse. The modification contemplated in this program 
will improve the combat efficiency of the aircraft involved; it will 
change its characteristics, or it will provide the aircraft with equip- 
ment such that it will perform a more satisfactory job. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be perfectly clear to you and perfectly 
clear to the Air Force, but as I recall the presentation made under 
414 and after listening to your statement and looking over the justifi- 
cation sheets, it is not clear to me, yet. 

Colonel Morst. May I use an example to help clarify it, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

Colonel Morsr. If an aircraft is produced, and incorporates an 
engine at a certain horsepower, and later through development or 
operational necessities it is found we must have a better engine which 
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would give us more performance, the modification to install the engine 
in that aircraft would be funded out of 141. 

If the engine crankshaft were to fail, we would repair that engine 
inder project 414. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may sound logical to the Air Force, but why 
should it not be all be under one program, General Asensio? 

General Asrensto. Because we have an appropriation structure 
which is adapted to capital versus a program of expenses. The 
capital expenditures are reflected in aircraft and related procurement, 
major procurement other than aircraft, acquisition and construction, 
and research and development. The operation expenses, upkeep, 
and so forth, are reflected in another appropriation. 

With that basic development of the budget structure, we make an 

fort to have a proper reflection. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either in last night’s paper or this morning’s paper 
ve read where the “boxcars’’ in Korea were being grounded because 
some of the electric motors therein were causing trouble and creating 
lire hazards. Where would that modification come in? 

General Asensio. That modification would be in the maintenance 
and operations appropriation. 

Mr. Sertvner. Where would the modification be carried if for 
some reason you decided that in one of your planes you were going 
to remove a .50 caliber and put in a 20 millimeter? 

Colonel Morss. That would be out of this appropriation, under 
program 140, because, by virtue of that modification it would improve 
the combat efficiency of the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. During the course of the hearings we have been 
old—and before taking the new look—that there should be a more 
conservative input of new planes in the Air Force structure. The 
statements which have been made were to the effect that by starting 
out more slowly, getting small numbers first, and getting a test, 
when they did start in production, most of the bugs would have 
been already overcome, so that the modification program would be 

vreatly reduced. While the request this year, in fiscal year 1954, is 

somewhat less than the request made in fisc al 1953, what would be 
the effect upon project 141 when that more conservative input 
program is in full effect? 

Colonel Morszr. When that program is in full effect, 141 will be 
much reduced in request from what it is now. The aircraft involved 
in the request for this year are of the older type, plus those aircraft 
that are now currently in production which have not had the benefit 
of the conservative input. 

Mr. Scrivner. And longer tests. 

General Asensio. I should like to make some modification of that 
statement. Certainly it is our hope that that will be the development 
but it has been pointed out that should we be able to extend the 
efficiency of a particular type of aircraft by adapting that aircraft to 
use an engine that has greater power and some of the other improve- 
ments in the systems incorporate vd in the aircraft, those requirements 
would be funded out of this particular area. Since we cannot foresee 
in specific details exactly what will occur in that regard, I think we 
have to make a reservation so far as that in concerned. We c ertainly 
expect that new policy will reduce considerably the amount requested 
in this particular project, but we cannot guarantee it under those 
circumstances. 
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MODIF:iCATIONS UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 29 and subsequent pages of the justifiza- 
tion sheets, you have listed a series of 41 different types of modifica- 
tions thit are to be undertaken under this program, most of which is 
classified ; some of it is not classified, but I see no particular reason to 
burden the record with it. So that we may have information for the 
committee, would you discuss in a general way some of the modifica- 
tions that are in the project? 

Colonel Morss. Yes, sir; 1 have here a backup list of the classified 
projects which, if the committee desires, we can pass out to the com- 
mittee for reference. This list has more detail. The discussion of 
the individual items involved should be off the record. 

General Guthrie is here to answer any questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well; we will go off the record and discuss the 
items. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Many of these items are comparatively small, and 
those we will discuss as far as we can on the record. We will refer to 
the item number. 

The first item involved is $18 million. Tell us what that is. 


CONVERSIONS TO ULTRA-HIGH-FREQUENCY SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Colonel Morse. This is the conversion of USAF aircraft from the 
present system of VHF communications and navigational aids to the 
UHF, ultra-high-frequency system of communication and navigational 
aids. 

This program is phased with the transition of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and their commercial stations throughout the United States, 

Mr. Scrivner. Are we not about through with that program? 

Colonel Morse. No, sir; it is presently under way. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been appropriating money for this trans- 
ition almost as long as I can remember. 

General Asensio. The completion date has progressively receded. 
I believe that the new completion date now in prospect is 158. 

Colonel Morse. I might add that the funds indicated are for the 
labor to install these equipments which are procured out of program 
230, plus some of the wiring, brackets, cannon plugs—we call this 
modification kit the group A parts, which provide for the black 
boxes that are procured out of program 230. 

Last vear, fiscal year 1953, in project 141, we asked for, and obli- 
gated the funds for, the engineering to adapt the new UHF black 
oxes to the aircraft. This is a continuation of the same program, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Item No. 4, $6,950,000. 

General Gururik. This is a classified project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Item No. 6 is for $4,751,000, which I assume is also 
off the record. 

Colonel Morse. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The next large item is No. 11, $4,781,000. 

General Guturiz. This ties in with No. 4. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 15 is an engineering item. 
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No. 16 is for $4,930,000. What is that? 

General Gururigz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Project 17 is for $10,400,000. I assume that must 
be off the record. 

Colonel Morse. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 18 is for $14,705,000. 

General Gururiz. Those are kits for the B-47. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item is 21, $7,060,000. 

General Guturie. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That covers the larger items. 

Are there any other comments on this program, General Asensio? 

General Asenstio. No, sir; we have completed our presentation of 
program 140. 

GuIDED MIssILEs 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up program 150, ““Guided missiles.” 
At this point insert the table on page 33 of the justification in the 
record. 


Program 150: Guided Missiles, Complete—Obligations by objects 


, = 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
No. 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


Guided missiles complete 242,455 |1$215 $254, 694, 000 
Initial components s”ares and spare parts 2, 733, 44: 2, 670, 908 13, 148, 000 
Preproduction planning and facilities 25, OF 3, 515, 648 40, 905, 000 
Modification, modernization of guided missiles . , 000 3, 918 12, 682, 000 
Auxiliary equipment 5, 495, 091 1 27, 245, 686 82, 926, 000 
Guided aerial targets 0 ! 73, 986, 000 644, 000 
A justment during fiscal year 1953 of prior year 

obligations. , 054, 006 0 


Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program 980 383, 182, 47% 5, 000, 000 
Obligations during tiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 
1953 and prior program year funds 38, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 97, 442, 980 383, 182, 472 543, 000, 000 


Total obligations ; sdéd sledtil. 97, 442, 980 | ' 383, 182, 472 543, 000, 000 


| Inchi des funds for ‘‘ First destination transportation” incident to delivery of equipment in a subsequent 
fiscal year 


Mr. Scrivner. Who is our witness In this area, General Asensio? 

General Asgnsr1o. Our witness in this area is Colonel J. L. Zoeckler, 
Deputy Director for Aircraft Programing, DCS/Materiel. He has a 
prepared statement. 

Colonel Zorcxier. Before beginning my prepared statement, | 
would like to indicate that it is in two parts, a classified and an 
unclassified portion. The classified portion I have just given to the 
clerk. I will begin wiih the unclassified portion. 


81395—53——64 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel Zoeckler. 

Colonel Zoncxier. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
the programs being presented to you are in consonance with the pri- 
mary responsibilities of air offense and air defense assigned to the 
Air Force by the Congress in Public Laws 253, 80th, and 150, 82d. 
The funds requested are to maintain existing programs in modest 
numbers consistent with the state of the aeronautical art and the 
industrial capacity to produce. 

Without reference to complex terminology it can be stated that the 
bulk of “‘guided missiles” being developed are for two simple purposes. 
First, to carry bombs to enemy targets, and second, to knock down 
enemy aircraft. Compatible with the above, the Air Force has two 
principal categories, pilotless aircraft types, which are essentially an 
evolution of modern high performance aircraft, and guided aircraft 
rockets, which give great promise of improving our existing aircraft 
armament. These weapons are complementary to existing aircraft 
and armament, and are being integrated into the overall weapons 
systems of air warfare. 

These air weapons are complex and costly, especially in the develop- 
mental and early production stages. The programs have been re- 
viewed not only by our best technical people, but also by the best 
experts of science and industry. There are many unknowns in the 
Soviet capabilities in this particular field. Since the Soviets fell heir 
to considerable German talent in this field, and have demonstrated 
an ability to solve other critical problems, we would be foolhardy not 
to give them credit for having an equal surprise capability. 

All projects are in the aircraft and its supporting industry. They 
are thoroughly acquainted with the basic problems of airframes, stabil- 
ity, control, propulsion, airborne electronics, and soforth. Develop- 
ments in autopilots, aircraft instrument gyros, bombing and navigat- 
ing systems, instrument flying, and so forth, have made these systems 
possible. In most projects we are in the stage of establishing reliabil- 
ity of components. Although a little more complex because more 
operations are fully automatic, these new air weapons are being 
taken in the stride of our Air Force technicians. 

Our program encompasses the concurrent attainment of a productive 
capacity to support a limited pilotless aircraft capability and the at- 
tainment of an operational capability for the use of these weapons. 
The portion of the appropriation which we request to support this 
program is $405 million. It is broken down into six separate project 
accounts. 

Project 151, $254,694,000, provides the complete pilotless aireraft 
and guided aire raft rockets. 

Project 152, $13,148,000, provides the necessary spares and spare 
parts to support the complete equipments. 

Project 153, $40,906,000, covers preproduction planning and tooling 
costs necessary to provide for production at the rates which I will 
later discuss on individual weapons. 

Project 154, $12,682,000, provides for the modification and moderni- 
zation of those pilotless aircraft delivered from prior programs and 
for the necessary modification to test aircraft required for the launch- 
ing of one type of advanced missile. 
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Project 155, $82,926,000, covers the squadron equipments, auxiliary 
items, and boosters. The squadron equipments include only those 
items peculiar to organizations employing pilotless aircraft and 
cuided aircraft rockets. No standard equipment, such as trucks, 
tools, or housekeeping equipment are included in this project. 

Project 156, $644,000, provides for the modification of six B-61’s 
procured from previous fiscal year funds to incorporate test equipment 
essential to the accomplishment of test and training programs on 
FALCON, anti-aircraft weapons, other types of pilotless aircraft, 
and rockets. 

The remainder of this statement is classified and should be discussed 
off the record. A copy will be provided for the use of the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order, and we will 
resume the hearings. 

Before recess for lunch we were discussing the classified statement 
that you had, Colonel Zoeckler, and had cov vered three of the guided 
missiles which are in the program. We will now proceed to discuss the 
remainder off the record. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. That concludes the discussion on the guided 
missiles. We have found in the course of the discussion that we have 
run into some disappointments, some setbacks; some of the things 
have not developed as rapidly as we had hoped. The production 
schedules have not been realized, but in our discussion we have de- 
veloped the fact that in the cuided missiles program from the original 
January budget there has been, as presented here for our considera- 
tion, and because of the reasons given to us, a reduction of $122 
million. 

The question now naturally arises, the Air Force having brought 
about this reduction, what will be the situation if we find that even 
though your production schedules have been revised, then if the re- 
vised schedule of production is not met, what will be the effect on it 
in future years? 

General Asensto. There would be reflected a reduction in the 
request to be presented for the fiscal year 1955, as has been the case in 
the request for funds in the fiscal year 1954. 


CARRYOVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there any carryover represented in this program? 

General Asensto. Yes; there is a carryover of $138 million, obliga- 
tions expected to be incurred during the fiscal year 1954, against 
prior year programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that even though we have been talking about 
the reduction from the January figure of 527 to 405, the funds actually, 
when you add the $138 million which were not ob ‘ligated i in the fiscal 
vear 1953, and prior funds, we find that actually the funds to be 
available for obligation as of June 30 is $543 million. 

General Asrensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did the January figure anticipate any carryover? 

Geaeral Asunsio. By the time we had reached the January figure 
we did anticipate some carryover—I do not have the figure as to 
exactly what the anticipation was at that time—but I believe it was 
in the viciaity of $100 million. 
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Colonel ZorcKk er. I think it should be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
that of this $138 million estimated, there is on Mr. Keller’s desk a 
request by the Air Force for permission to direct $60 million, which 
we did not anticipate approval of before July 1, but which may well 
be approved before that date, in which case it will reduce this carry- 
over. I have now been advised that it has been approved by Mr. 
Keller and Mr. Wilson is in the process of sending this and other 
approved projects to the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that included in the $138 million? 

Colonel ZorckLer. A substantial part of that is in the $138 
million. 

General AsENstIo. Since we are already in the middle of June, 
probably the obligation will not be reflected until July. 

Mr. Manon. This is no-year money, however? 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes. 

Mr. Grecory. May I suggest, however, that we have commitments 
in excess of these obligations: 

Mr. Scrivner. When we talk about commitments, there is more 
than the elements of plans that you have, but cs far as this committee 
is concerned, we must confine our present consideration to the actual 
obligations. When we get into the field of commitments, we are 
getting into the realm of conjecture. But I turn back to the green 
sheets, where we were discussing guided missiles program, and I fail 
to see where there is any indication of any carryover. 

General Asensio. We have indicated a carryover of $633 million in 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the rext item to be presented, General 
Asensio? 

General Asensto. Program 180, “Industrial mobilization.” Col. 
J. M. Smelley, Chief, Industrial Plans Division, Directorate of 
Industrial Resources, is the witness, and has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point insert in the record page 41 of the 
justifications. 


Program 180: Industrial mobilization, obligations by projects 


Title | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


(2) 3) ) (5) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Reserve plants 588, 17 $1, $1, 391, 000 
Reserve machine tools and production equipment 05 5, 246, 000 
Industry preparedness program 2, 390, 3 5, 763, 2, 364, 000 
Mobilization planning and administration 383, 2% 924, 000 
Adjustment during fiscal year 1953 of prior year 
obligations 5. , 74 0 
Cbligations, fiscal year 1954 program > tax 3, 902, 597 9, 925, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year 
1953 and prior program year funds... 0 


Total direct obligations ‘ 3, 762, 3, 902, 597 9, 925, 000 


Total obligations a 3, 762, 733 3, 902, 597 9, 925, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear you, Colonel Smelley. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel SMetuey. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; the Air Force 
industrial mobilization program has as its primary objective the 
creation and maintenance im industry of an expansibility which, in 
the event of full mobilization, will permit the earliest achievement of 
our mobilization production goals. The industrial mobilization 
program is a dynamic one which changes from year to year as the 
current procurement program changes and as the industrial base is 
affected by the rise or decline of the procurement effort. We all know 
that the best industrial mobilization program is a high level of procure- 
ment because the higher the production base, the greater is the ability 
of industry to expand. Conversely, the lower the level of procurement, 
the greater becomes the need for an industrial mobilization plan. 
Therefore, when we do not maintain procurement permanently at a 
level sufficiently high to maintain the necessary base, an effective 
industrial mobilization plan and program is essential to bridge the 
gap between a reduced level of industrial capacity engaged in the 
current procurement program and the capacity necessary to meet 
mobilization production requirements. Currently projected programs 
anticipate lower production levels in the aircraft industry and con- 
sequently will necessitate greater emphasis under the industrial 
mobilization program. 

Following World War II our efforts were directed to the exten 
possible at retaining industrial capacity to produce air weapons in 
the event that it became nec essary to expand again at some future 
time. During the interim between that time and Korea, we under- 
took all measures possible within economic limits, to foster the 
capability of industry to expand in the event of an emergency. At 
the time of Korea, when we embarked upon our sew imobili ation, 
these plans paid off many times over in terms of dollars and time 
saved. Our reserve plants and reserve machine tools proved to be 
a major factor contributing to our production buildup. Our planning 
and pxeparedness measures have permitted expansions of facilities 
already producing aeronautical items and earlier activation of addi- 
tional sources in a more orderly and economical manner. 

Now we are faced with problems similar to those we experienced at 
the end of World War II except that this time we are even more 
aware that we must not dissipate the capacity we have created dur- 
ing the recent buildup to achieve the approved force levels. We 
must plan and carry out a program that not only will permit an 
orderly readjustment of declining production, but will at the same 
time insure the retention of a base which will allow an early reactiva- 
tion of the Nation’s industrial complex to support mobili ation re- 
quirements in the event of an all-out war. We must maintain our 
reserve industrial facilities as they become inactive. We must pre- 
serve, house, and maintain the numbers of usable machine tools 
that are now becoming surplus to the current procurement effort. 
We must undertake adequate industrial preparedness measures to 
eliminate potential production bottlenecks and to insure the availa- 
bility of resources required to support the mobilization production 
of air weapons. And last, we must provide for sufficient highly 
qualified people to carry out the planning activities under this 
program, 
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The Air Force industrial mobilization estimate for fiscal year 1954, 
totaling $9,925,000, has been prepared in consonance with the overall 
Air Force program and under the guidance of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. This estimate reflects the increasing impact of the 
current procurement program readjustments and the resultant con- 
traction of production capacity. Activity under the industrial mobi- 
lization program during fiscal year 1954 will include the maintenance 
of reserve plants, the processing and maintenance of increasing inven- 
tories of reserve machine tools, and the initiation and execution of 
preparedness measures designed to insure the retention of expansible 
production capacity, to improve production techniques, and to con- 
tinue to develop suitable substitutes for critical materials. 


RESERVE PLANT PROGRAM 


The reserve-plant program for fiscal year 1954 provides for the 
maintenance of four machine-tool storage sites. Three of these are 
now being utilized for that purpose and the fourth will be added 
during this period. These facilities are maintained only to the extent 
required to prevent deterioration and to insure the safety of personnel 
and equipment. Full restoration of the facilities to the extent neces- 
sary to support production will be accomplished only when they are 
activated for production. 


RESERVE MACHINE-TOOL PROGRAM 


The reserve machine-tool program for fiscal year 1954 reflects the 
largest increase in the industrial mobilization program. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the existence of our machine-tool reserve at the out- 
break of Korea was one of the important factors contributing to the 
expansion to current levels of aircraft production. Over 30,000 
machine tools and major items of production equipment were shipped 
to industry from the Air Force machine-tool reserve. 

Projected procurement schedules will result in downward readjust- 
ments of production which in turn will release increasing numbers of 
tools no longer required for the support of the current procurement 
program. We must store these tools to insure that they will be 
available in the event of mobilization. 

The reserve inventory at the end of fiscal year 1953 is expected to 
be 14,145 items, valued at $168 million. At the end of fiscal year 1954 
it is expected to be 26,608 items, valued at $319 million. For your 
information the total number of tools in the Air Force inventory at 
the end of fiscal year 1954 will be approximately 185,000, increasing 
to 195,000 by the end of fiscal year 1955. It is Air Force policy that 
the tools, when stored will be placed in an operable condition, pre- 
served and adequately maintained, to insure that they will be available 
for immediate use in the production effort when needed. Only those 
tools are being stored for which there is a foreseeable need in either 
the projected procurement or mobilization production programs. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


The Air Force industry preparedness program for fiscal year 1954 
provides for preparedness measures directed toward improving the 
mobilization production potential by development and improvement 
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of production techniques, by development of suitable substitutes for 
critical materials, and by production readjustment and production 
capability studies. These industrial preparedness measures are not 
undertaken unless they are essential to the fulfillment of our mobiliza- 
tion production responsibilities. I should like also to emphasize that 
the projects contained herein may not be deferred. To do so would 
be to defer the planning which is aimed at making possible the pro- 
duction of air weapons in sufficient quantities to support war plans 
in the time required. As soon as a project is determined to be valid 
and necessary it must be undertaken at once if a recognized mobiliza- 
tion production bottleneck is to be eliminated. The projects included 
in this program have been limited to those which cannot be tied to 
production contracts and which do not duplicate projects in the 
research and development program. ‘These projects are listed in the 
justification before you and I have detailed descriptions of each which 
can be made available at your request. 


ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


In addition, this program provides also for the Air Force one-third 
share of funds required for the industrial mobilization program of the 
Department of Defense Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 

Finally, this estimate provides 164 civilian personnel at the Air 
Materiel Command to carry out the Air Force industrial mobiliza- 
tion planning program. These personnel will continue the industrial 
mobilization planning functions under the Office, Secretary of Defense 
guidance including mobilization scheduling, requirements computa- 
tion, production allocation, industrial security, the administration of 
contracts for industrial preparedness measures placed under this pro- 
gram, and the long-range planning to minimize the effects of produc- 
tion difficulties for all items of ae ronautical equipment. The full par- 
ticipation and assistance of industry is required in the planning since 
top management is confronted with major interim policy determina- 
tions particularly in such periods of major production adjustments as 
we now anticipate. This staff, in conjunction with industry, must 
plan for expanded mobilization production at established sources, for 
additional sources of production through licensor-licensee arrange- 
ments, for expansion of the subcontractor structures, for the continu- 
ation of measures in support of the industrial security program, and 
for expansion of the aeronautical manufacturers planning report 
(AMPR) system. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. 


INCREASE FOR RESERVE TOOLS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for your statement, Colonel. 

In view of the fact that the industrial mobilization program has 
been going on for so many years, at this stage of the game, and in 
view of the funds that we are providing in other programs, why is it 
necessary to increase this request almost 300 percent now, namely, 
from $3,902,000 to $9,925,000 in this fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Smetiey. The larger part of that increase is in the reserve 
tools program, and we now have a sizable program to maintain reserve 
machine tools in storage. That has been increased and is increasing 
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in this year. Many tools which have been in production facilities 
are becoming excess. 

Mr. Scrivner. This program we are talking about now has nothing 
to do with buying new tools? 

Colonel SMe.Luey. No; it prepares a potential for the future, in the 
event we need them. 

Mr. Scrivner. The major portion of the cost is in taking care of the 
reserve tools that we have already procured, and the tools we will 
procure during the coming year? 

Colonel SMe.tuiey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of which are being put in storage, so that if 
an emergency does arise, we will already have in being this store of 
tools which can be immediately placed in factories for use? 

Colonel Smev_iey. That is correct. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice, Colonel Smelley, that in the justification 
sheets where you are discussing project 181, you have a list of four 
places where industrial reserve is to be maintained and the approxi- 
mate expenditures for those points. We will insert in the record that 
portion of part IT. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Prosect 181: Reserve PLANTs 


The Air Force industriel reserve which will be maint«ined at an estimated cost 
of $1,391,000 during fiscal year 1954 is comprised as follows: 

Government aircraft plant No. 1, Omaha, Nebr a $447, 000 
Government aircraft plant No. 6, Marietta, Ga. (tool storage ware- 

house only = 113, 200 
Government aircraft plant No. 8, Chicago, Tl 802, 500 
Government aircraft plant No. 42, Palmdale, Calif. (tool storage ware- 

house only) ; Sake se 28, 300 

1, 391, 000 

With the exception of 1 warehouse which will be utilized for the storage of re- 
serve tools, plant No. 6, Marietta, Ga. will be employed in the menuficture of 
B-47 aircreft during fiscal year 1954. Plant No. 42, Palmdale, Calif. will be 
utilized entirely, except for 1 reserve tool storage warehouse, as a production test 
facility for new aircraft. 

Estimated costs for fiscal year 1954 represent the contract costs of maintenance 
and general upkeep of land, buildings, building equipment and _ instailations, 
roadways, pavements, etc., as well as the costs of utilities and fuel required to 
maintain these plants in an available or standby condition in readiness for their 
M-day assignments. Maintenance of those buildings which are in use for pur- 
poses other than Industrial Mobilization is budgeted under the applicable ap- 
propriation. 


RESERVE MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then on page 43 of the justification you show, in 
connection with maintaining this reserve of machine tools and pro- 
duction equipment, a request for $5,246,000. What-did you request 
in 1953? 

Colonel Smeviey. Estimated obligations for 1953 total $1,303,142 
which includes a request for $450,000 for that fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. This represents an increase of almost 400 percent? 

Colonel Smeviey. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is the reason for that? 

Colonel SMetitey. The addition of machine tools to the reserve 
from facilities which have been in production and are either reaching 
the leveling-off point or are experiencing production cutbacks. In 
addition, certain new tools are being placed in reserve that are not 
immediately needed for production facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a table on page 43 which breaks down 
into numbers and the amounts, the items and funds which will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Neanehes Estimated 
AMvuat 


Receipt and handling of items returned by contractors to reserve storag« 5, 65 $418, 000 
Rehabilitation, repair and preservation for storage of items returned by con- 

tractors 167 3, 833, 000 
Maintenance of items in reserve storage during the year , 7 670, 000 
Preparation for shipment of items to be issued to Air Force contractors from ré 

Serve Storage i 325, 000 


Total 5, 246, 000 


Pricing of this estimate is based upon current cost experience as reflected in the 
present reserve tool maintenance contract and includes no provision for antici- 
pated price increases. 

This estimate contains no provision for the acquisition of new machine tools 
and production equipment for the industrial reserve. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. The request under the industry preparedness pro- 
gram, project 183, is $2, a 000, which is about half of what you had 
in the estimate for last yee but my recollection is that in years past 
we have appropriated reeer substantial sums for this industrial 
preparedness program. Why is it necessary for it to be continued at 
this time? 

Colonel Smettey. Sir, one of the major parts of this program this 
year is in regard to reduction of critical materials ia turbojet engines. 
The types of materials used in the turbojet engines, to a large extent 
have been from materials which have to be acquired from sources 
beyond our continental limits. Certain of these strategic materials 
are being reduced in our engines in order to be assured of sufficient 
quantities for mobilization production. A program like this is de- 
signed toward substituting less critical materials for the more critical 
without compromising the quality of the end product. This really is 
a conservation program. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is really research in metals and materials? 

Colonel Smetiey. This is not research in the sense that it is 
associated with the research and development program. Rather, 
involves the elimination of critical materials from a production item. 

Mr. Scrivner. That involved $750,000 for the study of the critical 
materials. 

What is the next major item of expenditure under this part? 

Colonel SmeLLtey. Measures to develop basic production methods 
utilizing newly developed processes resulting in conservation of man- 
hours, materials, and machine time. These methods will be applicable 
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throughout industry and cannot be identified with any particular 
requirement of the current production program. 
Fibrous glass reinforced plastic guided missiles, $460,000. 

(2) Large size, high- quality pieces of optical glass, $100,000. 

Now, passing on into the $395,000, you may want to discuss that 
off the record. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result of the discussion we have had off the 
record, without naming any specific missiles, or any specific plants, 
this provides funds for the manpower necessary to make studies to 
determine where, if need arises, we will have other sources for the 
production of guided missiles. 

Colonel Smetiey. It includes not only the contractor himself, but 
also the subcontractor who supports such sources. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are not funds that you are going to use today. 

Colonel SMe.uey. Strictly for mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will drop down now to F, which is Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency: The Air Force, one-third 
share of the agency’s estimate is what is involved. We have had 
other funds for the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
under other programs. Why do you have additional sums here? 

General Asensio. We discussed in program 470 of the maintenance 
and operations appropriation, the medical support program, the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency and its functions. At 
the time we stated that the funding was not all represented in pro- 
gram 470. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did the two tie in? 

General Asensio. The point is that this is the industrial mobiliza- 
tion part of it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the other was their contribution for the present 
procurement. 

General Asensio. The other Air Force contribution as contained 
in program 470 provided for the Air Force share of operating the 
agency which provides for the regular peacetime procurement now 
being undertaken. 

Colonel Sme.tiey. Both the Army and the Navy, as well as the Air 
Force, contribute to this, and this is aimed toward having them 
prepare for all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Herrernan. The total sum is screened by the Munitions Board 
as the amount to be allocated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, as far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, you are sort of like the United States Government and the 
United Nations. Those nations say how much we are to contribute 
and that is that. In this case the Armed Forces Medical Procure- 
ment Agency has determined they will expend approximately $1 
million for their mobilization studies and they told you that your 
share is $315,300? 

Colonel Smetiny. That is correct,sir. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 184 is primarily for the pay of the civilians? 

Colonel Sme.iey. That is correct, travel as well as salaries. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this time page 46 
of the justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Prosecr 184: MosinizaAtion PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION, $924,000 
PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project finances the administrative cost of the industrial mobilization 
program in the field establishment of the Air Force. Included hereunder are the 
salaries of civilian personnel and TDY travel costs for both military and civilian 
ersonnel engaged in the prosecution of this program in accordance with Munitions 
ened guidance. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the personnel and TDY travel funds required to 
plan and administer the industrial mobilization program. It contemplates the 
use of 158 man-years at a total cost of $830,290 and the expenditure of funds 
in the amount of $93,710 for travel and social-security taxes. 

Specific program objectives include completion, necessary current modification 
and development with industry of (1) production allocation plans; (2) mobiliza- 
tion aircraft production programs; (3) mobilization production acceleration pro- 
grams; and (4) the program for mobilization production of guided missiles. 
Other objectives include completion of current projects, necessary plans and 
studies relating to producibility of items emerging from the research and develop- 
ment program. In addition, personnel under this program will continue moni- 
toring projects under the current procurement program which are the result of 
industry preparedness measures carried on in prior years, and the development 
with industry of measures to minimize disruption of production in the event of 
enemy action. There is a continuing requirement for maintenance of current 
pls ans With relation to mobilization requirements for materials, manpower and 
facilities, and planning for and monitoring the administration of the Air Force 
machine tools and industrial equipment reserve. 

With one exception, the level of work contemplated under this project during 
7 | year 1954 represents a continuation of the workload supported during 
fiscal year 1953. This exception, which accounts for the entire increase of 50 
persons over the number employed during fiscal year 1953, provides for expansion 
of the Aeronautical Manufacturers Planning Reports (AMPR) System. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 190, “Procurement and 
Production Administration.”” At this point insert page 48 of the 
justifications in the record. 


Program 190: Procurement and production administration, obligations by prefect 


| | 
Title | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| } 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 


Project | 
No. 


(1) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 


| 
| 
ae 
| 


Procurement and Production Administration .......| $61,025,941 | $70, 210, 447 $76, 760, 000 


i | Obligations, fiscal year 1954 program 41, 025, 941 | 70, 210, 447 | 76, 760, 000 


Obligations during fiscal year 1954 against fiscal year | 
1953 and prior program year funds__..............- 


Total direct obligations - - 61, 025, 941 70, 210, 4 447 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Procurement and Production Administration ot 316, 284 150, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations “316, 284 a 50, 000 


Total obligations 6l, 342, 225 | 70, 360, 447 76, 6, 910, 900 
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General Asensio. This consists of one project by the same name. 

We have two witnesses on this project, each of whom has a prepared 
Statement. 

We have Brig. Gen. Walter G. Bain, Director of Procurement and 
Production of the Air Materiel Command, and Mr. A. B. Thomas, 
technical adviser to the Auditor General. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will hear from you, Mr. Thomas. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
estimate under budget program 190 provides for procurement and 
production personnel, audit personnel, and related operating costs. 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1954 is $76,760,000. Of this 
amount, $68,828,065 will provide for the pay of 14,920 man-years 
and $7,931,935 is for other related operating costs. 

Two separate organizational units of the Air Force, Procurement 
and Auditor General, have primary responsibilities in this program. 
In the performance of its responsibilities, the procurement organiza- 
tion is assisted by the Auditor General, who functions on an inde- 
pendent basis under the direction of the Comptroller, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. 

I shall describe the organizations, functions, and personnel require- 
ments of the Auditor General. When I have finished, my colleague, 
Brig. Gen. Walter G. Bain, Director of Procurement and Production, 
Air Materiel Command, will present similar data concerning his 
organization. 

The Auditor General organization consists of six geographic districts. 
Each district has a supervisory staff responsible for direction and con- 
trol of the auditors engaged in the actual performance of audit work. 
Audits are accomplished through 17 branch offices in key cities and 96 
resident audit offices. Auditors are stationed on a full-time basis in 
the major contractors’ plants. Where contractors do not have enough 
work to justify full-time audit, auditors are sent to the plants periodi- 
cally to examine their books and records. 

In this connection, it is considered pertinent to state that a program 
exists among the audit agencies of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
whereby a single agency is assigned responsibility for auditing all 
contracts of a particular contractor. This avoids duplication, results 
in greater uniformity in procedures, and is a practical effort to reduce 
costs in the military departments through the use of each other’s 
services. 

The industrial auditors serve the Air Force in various ways by 
auditing contractor’s records of costs, surveying their accounting 
systems and supplying technical accounting advice to procurement 
officers. 

Audits are made in connection with two principal kinds of contracts: 
The cost-reimbursement type, commonly referred to as cost-plus-a- 
fixed fee, and the price redetermination type. The. straight fixed- 
price contracts which have no provision for adjustment or redeter- 
mination of price during production do not, as a rule, require auditing. 
However, all cost-reimbursement contracts must be audited to see 
that contract provisions regarding the kinds of costs to be reimbursed 
are complied with. This requires highly qualified accountants to 
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examine the accounting system and procedures of the contractors and 
determine whether thay are adequate to produce the proper accounting 
data. Generally, we find that changes are necessary, 

In many cases surveys are made of contractors’ accounting systems 
prior to the award of contracts. This assists the procurement officers 
in determining the quality of the contractor. 

During precontract negotiations, in which Auditor General personnel 
participate, the original contract proposals are frequently reduced by 
large amounts. Substantial deletions are also made by the auditor 
in connection with vouchers (claims) submitted by contractors under 
cost-reimbursement-type contracts. In addition, the results of audits 
of contractors’ cost statement of experience under price redetermina- 
tion contracts make possible reductions in prices. In this connection, 
I have with me some examples of the types of items reported by the 
industrial auditors which result in reductions in contract costs. As 
a matter of interest, the savings directly resulting from the audit of 
a cost proposal recently submitted by one of our large manufacturers 
are approximately 211 percent greater than the amount of the Auditor 
General’s budget request for this project ($7,485,000). It is estimated 
that the annual savings resulting directly from aadit have been 
more than sufficient to cover the combined procurement and audit 
budget of $76,760,000 under this program 190. However, this tangible 
evidence of savings is not representative of the total value of auditing. 
Its significance in causing contractors to refrain from making claims 
for improper charges cannot be overlooked. In other words, the 
knowledge that accounts and activities are subject to audit examina- 
tion is a deterrent of improper action by both Government and con- 
tractor personnel. 

Another important function of the industrial auditor is that of 
ass‘sting contractors in the development of improved accounting 
methods and procedures which frequently result in savings to the 
Government, as well as assuring greater accuracy of cost statements 
and claims for reimbursement. 

As stated at the outset, the Auditor General assists the procurement 
and production function of Air Materiel Command by furnishing 
audit information and technical accounting advice. This assistance 
is a continuing process and is evidenced by the fact that the industrial 
auditors are included in pricing and repricing negotiation conferences. 

Experience has shown that 1 man-year is required to audit $3,900,000 
of contract costs claimed for reimbursement under cost-reimburse- 
ment type contracts. The anticipated volume of such costs to be 
audited during fiscal year 1954 is $2,436 million which includes a 
very substantial workload resulting from contracts awarded in fiscal 
year 1953 and prior years. Experience has aslo shown that 1 man-year 
is required to audit $8,040,000 of contract costs incurred under fixed- 
price redetermination type contracts. The anticipated volume of 
such costs to be audited during fiscal year. 1954 is $5,964 million which 
also includes audits of contracts awarded in prior years. After 
giving effect to the application of these experience factors to the 
estimated fiscal year 1954 workload, together with an additional 
requirement of 30 man-years for liaison and survey activities at 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command, the total estimated industrial 
audit personnel requirement of the Auditor General for fiscal year 
1954 is 1,397 man-years. It is estimated that of this requirement of 
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1,397 man-years, 109 man-years will be military personnel, and the 
remainder of 1,288 represents the civilian man-year requirement 
covered in the budget program 190. 


LOCATION OF AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Thomas. In 
connection therewith, where will we find these 14 000 employee person- 
nel operating? 

Mr. Tuomas. 1,288 man-years are for audit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will those men be employed, here in Wash- 
ington or throughout the field? 

Mr. Tuomas. Throughout the entire country, Tokyo and Europe. 


LOCATION OF PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Where will those engaged in procurement generally 
be found? 

General Barn. Primarily at our procurement district headquarters 
and regional offices throughout the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some will be at Dayton? 

General Barn. Yes. The majority of them will be in New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Fort Worth, and outlying regional 
offices. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this is in addition to the procurement personnel 
we find at the Air Materiel Command? 

General Barn. That figure of 13,632 man-years includes those in 
the headquarters. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AUDITORS’ PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. In a general way, what is the justification for a 
rather substantial auditor’s program? What is it they do and how do 
they justify their existence? 

Mr. Tomas. Primarily our records indicate we save for every 
audit man-year we work approximately $140,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you do that? 

Mr. Tuomas. Through taking exceptions to contract costs, con- 
tractors’ claims, which come in under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, 
and by providing information to contracting officers in repricing of 
contracts whereby we in our audit reports show that contractors 
have claimed far too much in the way of costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when these claims come in, the 
prime purpose is to carefully scrutinize all the elements and costs 
involved in the contracts? 

Mr. Tuomas. In every respect, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you say a savings of $140,000, 
does that carry all the way ‘through? Is there a gradual education 
of these contractors? 

Mr. Tuomas. In part. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, as you educate one old contractor 
new contractors come into the picture and you have to educate them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Often old contractors do not become. educated. 

General Asensro. Our experience of $140,000 per auditor may well 
change in the future. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Up or down? 

General Asensio. We do not know in which direction, but we 
would expect it would change in a downward direction as the educa- 
tion of our contractors proc eeds, as has been indicated by you. 

Mr. Tuomas. I can partly answer the question by saying that in 
1951 savings were approximately $93 million and in 1942 $148 million. 
For 1953 we do not know yet. We anticipate it will be more because 
there was more money spent. That is why we require the audit staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. | understand, General Asensio, that you have 
someone here on the procurement end of the justifications. 

General Asensio. General Bain from the Air Materiel Command 
has prepared a statement on procurement and production adminis- 
tration. ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, General Bain, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


General Barn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
this portion of the estimate under Budget program 190 provides for 
the operating costs and pay of civilian personnel required for procure- 
ment, production, industrial resources and quality control services 
involved in the Air Force procurement programs. 

The Commanding General, Air Materiel Command, has been desig- 
nated the head of the major portion of procurement for the Air 
Force. Under this authority, the air procurement program is ac- 
complished through a Director of Procurement and Production at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 15 Air Force Depots, 6 Air Pro- 
curement Districts (including their satellite regional and plant offices), 
and 9 Air Materiel Areas. 

The procurement organization at Headquarters Air Materiel Com- 
mand is principally concerned with the placement of contracts and 
establishment and surveillance of production and quality control 
policies and procedures. 

The Air procurement districts are charged with complete responsi- 
bility for administration of contracts. Approximately 85 percent 
of the total Air Force procurement personnel is located in the field, 
and the bulk of the procurement workload is accomplished at or 
near the source of production. Manpowerwise, the quality control 
function in the field represents the largest requirement. Section 14 
of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations, which states that 
supplies and services purchased by the Government are to be inspected 
by or under the supervision of an inspector representing the Govern- 
ment, constitutes the authority for the Air Force oalley which is: 

Conformance to contractual requirements of supplies presented to the Air 
Force shall be determined on the basis of objective quality evidence. Such evi- 
dence will be obtained by the contractor and will be evaluated and verified by the 
Air Force quality control representative exercising surveillance over the con- 
tractor’s facility. Evidence may also be obtained independently by Air Force 
quality control personnel and be used to the extent necessary to verify evidence 
of quality submitted by the contractor or it may be used to determine acceptabil- 
ity of supplies on an individual or lot basis. (The amount of evidence obtained or 
verified through product inspection by Air Force quality control personnel will 
depend upon the nature and intended use of the product and the effectiveness of 
the contractor’s control over quality. 
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In addition, Air Force quality control personnel are responsible for 
final acceptance of Air Force materiel. Acceptance is an act on the 
part of a Government representative which signifies that supplies are 
of the quantity and quality called for by contract. Based on an in- 
spector’s signature, the finance officer pays the contractor for supplies 
delivered under terms of the contract. 

In fiscal year 1953, monthly deliveries of aircraft, both in terms of 
numbers and weight, increased substantially over any period since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict. The peak production of aircraft, 
engines, and all supporting equipment is scheduled during fiscal year 

1954. Asa result of this period of high productivity, during the period 
of this budget estimate, our inspection, production, and contract ad- 
ministration workload will continue to increase. In an effort to re- 
lieve a critical shortage in these areas, caused by the present limitation 
on manpower, a realinement of available resources has been made. 
Personnel allotments have been transferred from the procurement or- 
ganization at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, and from head- 
quarters of the Air Procurement Districts to the operating elements in 
the regional offices near the source of production. This has resulted 
in a minimum staffing in all support elements. 

As a result of the workload outlined the total personnel provided for 
fiseal year 1954 is: Field personnel, 8,635 man-years; district head- 
quarters, 2,017 man-years; headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
1,920 man-years; decentralized major procurement in Air Force 
depots, 319 man-years; local procurement functions, 741 man-years; 
making a grand total of 13,632 man-years, resulting in 13,955 end of 
year positions. 

In the matter of operating costs $61,712,065 is required for procure- 
ment personal services. For other operating costs, a requirement 
exists for $7,712,935 for such matters as travel, communications, con- 
tractual services, and so forth, making a total requirement under the 
procurement portion of this budget program 190 of $69,425,000. The 
figure $7,712,935 includes $150,000 for estimated reimbursement for 
communications, object class 04. 


INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. Quality control is what we normally refer to as in- 
spection? 

General Barn. Yes, sir; surveillance inspection. 

Mr. Scrivner. In substance, when we are talking about procure- 
ment we are talking about buying, is not that right? 

General Barn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And as was pointed out a moment ago, quality 
control, in the layman’s terms, would be inspection? 

What is your request for funds for this activity this year? 

Major McKay. For fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Major McKay. The total dollars required for personal services in 
fiscal year 1954 is $61,712,065 and the grand total for procurement 
and production is $69,275,000 not including reimbursements. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your request for 1953? 

Major McKay. The total dollars required for personal services in 
fiscal year 1953 is $56,124,735 and the grand total for procurement 
and production is $64,289,043 not including reimbursements. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That indicates e 10 percent increase over fiscal 

i 1953. 

General Bain. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What brings about that increase in the request? 

General Bain. The major thing will be the increase in our expendi- 
tures this year; in other words, “the goods that we have ordered in 
fiscal year 1951 and 1952 are being delivered now. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is called for particularly in your inspection? 

General Barn. Production and inspection; yes. 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. PR vaTR Inasmuch as a study shows that the expenditures 
— increase in fiscal year 1954 over the actual expenditures for ~ 
fiscal year 195 93, that is one of the reasons why we need more funds ¢ 
this time. Inasmuch as a projected schedule of expenditures woul 
indicate that there will be even a greater increase in fiscal year 1955 
over 1954, that would lead us to anticipate that fiscal year 1955 ‘funds 
which you will request a year from now will be greater ths an they are 
this year? 

General Barn. If the expenditures are greater. 

General Asens1o. Inasmuch as we do have that anticipation, sir, 
it is a very reasonable relationship to have an additional requirement 
in this area in the fiscal year 1955. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Will the increase in personnel for this program be in 
direct ratio to the anticipated expenses, or should the increase in per- 
sonnel be less than the comparative number of dollars. 

General Asensio. The increase in personnel will not necessarily be 
in the same ratio. As a matter of control, one of the items we, take 
into consideration is the number of contracts as well as the number of 
end items being produced, and therefore there is not a specifie direct 
relationship. Our experience in the past has proved that the curve 
of growth of requirements for personnel is somewhat less than the curve 
of growth of expenditures. 

General Barn. That is true. 

The plant putting out more material actually increases our expendi- 
ture rate, but it does not increase—— 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand with the increased productivity 
and delivery rate there would be an increase in demand for your 
inspectors, but inasmuch as the picture indicates that a rather gradual 
leveling off of contracts is taking place, why should there be so much 
increase in your procurement personnel? 


HEADQUARTERS PERSONNEL 


General Barn. The actual number of contracts we write as the 
result of the appropriation is not excessively large. The paperwork 
in connection with the contracts, the engineering changes and the 
number of other contractual documents that go to make up the initial 
contract then are the items that make up our primary workload at the 
headquarters organization. We are actually not providing any 
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additional personnel in our headquarters at Wright Field, nor in the 
district offices. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many are at headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand? 

Major McKay. In 1954 for just the headquarters, Air Material 
Command, 1,920 man-vears. 

Mr. Scrivner. Compare that to 1952. 

Major McKay. For 1952, 2,289 man-years. 


SUMMARY OF ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to personnel, there are other items 
required as listed on pages 52 and 53, items A through G, which will 
be included in the record at this point. 


Project 191: Procurement and production administration 
(a) Travel . we . ae _. $3, 253, 600 
(b) Transports ation of things ; 137, 000 
(c) Communication services _ “ ; 1, 275, 665 
(d) Rents and utilities _ _- f 380, 000 
(e) Contractual services ; 2, 272, 970 
(f) Supplies and materials a nw 322, 635 
(g) Federal Insurance ( ‘ontribution Act : ; ” 290, 065 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL AND PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Again we come to the ever-temporary duty travel 
and permanent change of station, which I suppose is inevitable. 

General Barn. Estimate of requirements for temporary duty travel 
and permanent change of station, $3,253,600. 

Industrial auditors, $331,000: This estimate provides for temporary 
duty travel for fiscal year 1954 of industrial auditors in performing 
required audits of procurement contracts and industrial property ac- 
counts. Accomplishment of this audit mission requires travel between 
district and branch offices, and between these offices and contractors’ 
plants:to make accounting surveys and to verify costs claimed by 
contractors at whose plants audit residencies have not been established, 
involving travel throughout the United States, Europe, and the Far 
East. Where the workload warrants such action, permanent audit 
residencies are established at contractors’ plants and temporary duty 
travel is thereby held to a minimum. 

Administration of audit program also requires travel by auditors to 
attend hearings of contractors’ appeals before the Board of Contract 
Appeals, at contract negotiation conferences at Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command and Air Procurement District offices in connection 
with contract price redeterminations and other administrative 
purposes. 

Headquarters, Air Materiel Command and field organizations, 
$2,922,600: The amouut of $2,922,600 is required to pay for temporary 
duty travel of civilian and military personnel and permanent change 
of station of civilian employees, in connection with expediting of pro- 
duction, to conduct usage checks of Government-owned property, to 
execute surveillance of contractors’ quality control systems, to inspec 
material, to administer contracts as written, to conduct contract 
negotiations, to settle claims on terminated or completed contracts, 
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to make on-the-spot analyses of contract costs and proposals, and for 
administrative staff supervision. 

Temporary duty travel funds are rigidly controlled. Each element 
is required to justify its requirements quarterly. A detailed system 
of accounting for expenditures is maintained and all expenditures are 
administratively reviewed by management personnel. 

‘Transportation of things, $137,000: The requirement of $137,000 pro- 
vides for the transfer of household effects in connection with permanent 
change of station of civilian personnel, the movement of administra- 
tive supplies and equipment and the establishment and transfer of 
offices in connection with the operation of the Procurement and 
Production and the Industrial Audit activities. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Another recurring item is that of communication 
services, which calls for an expenditure of $1,275,665. 

General Bain. The amount of $1,275,665 requested, provides for 
commercial communication services including local and long-distance 
telephone, telegraph, and postage for the Directorate, Procurement 
and Production at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, and for the 
operation of all communication facilities used by the 6 Air Procure- 
ment districts, as well as the various regional and plant offices. These 
funds will be expended for urgent contract negotiation, contract ad- 
ministration, production, industrial resources activities, quality con- 
trol, contract termination and other matters relating to procurement 
and production matters. 


Because of the wide geographical dispersion of offices subordinate 
to the Directorate Headquarters at Air Procurement Districts, resi- 
dencies at contractors’ plants, this service is very necessary and 
results in considerable savings in temporary duty travel and personal 
service costs. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Another item which we find is for contractual 
services in the amount of $2,272,970. What activities are encom- 
passed in this request, General Bain? 

General Bain. The requirement of $2,272,970 provides $306,210 
for repairs, maintenance, and services for Government-owned vehi- 
cles in commercial and military facilities; packing and crating in 
connection with the movement of office funiture and equipment; 
repair of office furniture and equipmeat and miscellaneous contractual 
services; $6,000 for fees of non-Government witnesses appearin 
before the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals, the Appea 
Board, Office of Contract Settlement, and $4,000 for patent fees; 
$350,000 for studies and expediting programs by experienced com- 
mercial concerns and $60,000 for the promotion of small business; 
$591,760 is provided for institution training and other courses for 
Procurement and Production Administration personnel and $955,000 
for the reproduction of plans and specifications in connection with 
contract negotiation. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Finally, we find the usual Federal insurance 
contribution of $290,000, which is the Government payment as 
employer to the social-security fund for those employees who are not 
now under the Federal Employees Civil Service Retirement Act. 

That concludes the hearing on project 191. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1953. 
NEGOTIATIONS ON AIRCRAFT CONTRACTS 
WITNESS 


R. W. BURNS, CHAIRMAN OF THE PROCUREMENT COMMITTEE 
OF THE DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. Before closing the hearings, in response to a request 
made by Mr. Mahon, I am informed by General Asensio that a witness 
is now present who is prepared to give a general presentation on the 
unit costs of various items procured by the Air Force. Who is the 
witness, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. We have with us today Mr. R. W. Burns, 
Chairman of the Procurement Committee of the Directorate of Pro- 
curement and Production, Air Materiel Command, who is prepared 
to discuss the general subject of negotiations on aircraft contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well, you may proceed, Mr. Burns. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
general procurement cycle methods of procurement are really divided 
into two major groupings. One is what we call advertised bidding 
and one is negotiated bidding. 


ADVERTISED BIDDING 


The advertised bidding is utilized usually on more standard equip- 
ment, the more simple items, that do not get into the complexities, 
the “tolerances” that are applied to some of our aircraft themselves. 

We have approximately 17 percent of the procurement estimated to 
be procured on advertised bidding in quantities of procurement 
actions this year. 

Mr. Manon. Is that dollarwise? 

Mr. Burns. That is numbers, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is it dollarwise? 

Mr. Burns. It is approximately $70 million worth of business. 

Mr. Manon. $70 million? 

Mr. Burns. Dollarwise it would be a very small proportion, less 
than 1 percent of the total. Numberwise it is approximately 17.3 
percent of the total number of procurement actions. 

The advertised bidding is handled by sending cards to a group of 
contractors who might be interested in the specific type of procure- 
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ment which is going to be set up for bids. The cards request infor- 
mation that they are interested in entering into the bids, and if they 
are they will request from the procuring agency a bid form. They are 
given 10 days in which to make that request. At the end of the 10-day 
period the bid forms are mailed out to the eens and under 
normal circumstances they are permitted 20 days in which to get 
their bids in to the service. 

Those bids are then opened on the given date, which is roughly 
30 days from the initiation of the procurement requirement and at 
that time they are reviewed, they are examined, and in all circum- 
stances it goes to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. Manon. Would you give us an example of a competitive bid on 
that item that you commonly ask for? 

Mr. Burns. A small motor might be advertised. There are any 
number of things, but it is more or less the standard type of equip- 
ment where there are a good many manufacturers who would be in 
a position to bid on it. In a way, it is an across-the-board and 
volume proposition—are there more than 3 or 4 manufacturers who 
would be in a position to manufacture the specific type of equipment. 
In other words, what I am trying t9 say, sir, is that we attempt to 
advertise to the greatest extent. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about airplanes and component parts 
principally, or all types of Air Force procurement? 

Mr. Burns. All types of Air Force procurement. 


NEGOTIATED BID 


Mr. Manon. Now, you were going into the negotiated bid. 

Mr. Burns. The negotiated bid, I infer, is one of the things that 
you are particularly interested in. 

Mr. Manon. It is a large procedure. 

Mr. Burns. On the negotiated bid, and using an airplane as an 
example, when the procurement program is released, under most 
ciréumstances, of course, it is a sole-source item. There is only one 
coatractor from whom we can purchase the item. The contractor 
is requested to bid on a given quantity of airplanes. He is notified 
of the delivery schedule which is anticipated, and requested to con- 
struct and furnish a bid for the given number of airplanes that are on 
the program. It takes the contractor a fair amount of time to con- 
struct such a bid. Assuming it is a follow-on procurement—that we 
have purchased this type of aircraft before—the contractor goes back 
into his historical records in order to accumulate the component 
elements of the bid. He furnishes to the Command this bid broken 
down into its elements of cost; in other words, when he sends in his 
formal bid he shows how much material per airplane is required; 
how much direct labor is required, both as to the number of hours 
and as to the average hourly rate, that he has utilized in constructing 
the bid. He also furnishes at that time what might be considered to 
be a historical record of the hourly rate that has prevailed in his 
plant over a period of time, projecting that rate into what he thinks 
will be the rate at the midpoint of delivery of the specific airplane. 
He does the same thing with his manufacturing overhead. He 
estimates what rate of overhead he will have in relation to the other 
dollars of labor, or hours of labor. It varies with the individual 
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contractor. He will estimate what percentage of the dollars of labor 
go into the overhead. Again that is projected to the midpoiat of 
the work effort that is going to be put into this group of airplanes. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING AND TOOL MAINTENANCE 


In addition to that, there is what is called production engineering 
and tool maintenance which carries along. Now, various contractors 
differ in the manner of their presentation because it depends upon 
their accounting system. In some cases manufacturers, on the 
maintenance of tooling, carry it in their regular manufacturing 
overhead. In other instances contractors will have a separate depart- 
ment for tooling and will have their direct labor that is estimated and 
charged against an individual airplane, and will carry their tool 
overhead against the tool labor. They also factor the amount of 
material which will be required to maintain the machine tools and 
equipment that are utilized in the plant for manufacturing this specific 
airplane. 

MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


There is also the engineering. There is a continued maintenance 
engineering. The maintenance engineers in some instanecés—and 
again this varies within each individual plant—will be working partly 
on improved manufacturing methods, but sometimes the toolmen will 
be working on that. By installing a new type of machine they will 
be able to cut the man-hours, and as a result the overhead or overall 
cost to the contractor and the Government thereby might be reduced. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Then, the last element is what we call general administrative 
expense, which is the overall administration of the contractor’s office, 
the type of exvense that goes into that particular element, which varies 
with individual contractors. 

A good many charge all of their management, their officers, in there. 
Some of the top departmental heads are occasionally charged in there. 
However, they are more apt to go against the individual department. 
Their accounting and their purchasing sometimes is against manage- 
ment. Sometimes the purchasing is against manufacturing expense. 

1 am just trying to cover the overall picture. It varies so often 
between and among the contractors 

That is allocated again over the manufacturing life of the contract 
on the basis, in most cases, of the estimated cost of manufacturing 
during a given period of time. 

Now, when that is presented and it totals up to $1 million—for an 
airplane, for instance—the bid is forwarded to headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command, and goes to the buyer in charge of the particular 
product. The buyer usually calls in a team to assist him. Included 
in the team are price analysts, our attorneys, our engineers, and the 
individual himself, the buyer in charge of the team.. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTORS PRESENTED 


Now, the price analyst analyzes the various factors that have been 
presented. Under most circumstances the contractor has sent < 
breakdown of his bill of material, an actual price bill of material. 
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I should have added, sir, this is, under normal circumstances, sent 
through our local plant representative, or contracting officer, whoever 
happens to be in charge. One copy is retained at the plant temporar- 
ily while they investigate the costs. At the same time that they are 
investigating the costs and the reasonableness of the contractor’s 
presentation, the copy that is forwarded to headquarters, Air Materiel 
Command, is being reviewed by the price analyst for the pricing fac- 
tors, by the engineers to see that the contractor is quoting on the 
specifications which have been set up for the specific airplane, or to 
see if there have been some changes that would require a change in the 
airplane, in which event that specific change should be enmeshed in 
the unit price of the airplane so we would not immediately require 
notification of a change order to the contractor. The analyst, I might 
add, has historical records within his own shop that show what has 
been paid for the airplane in the past, how many hours have been 
utilized and included in the prior bid and the actual historical cost of 
what it actually cost him currently are accumulated and utilized in the 
negotiation of the price, looking forward to 12 months, 18 months, 24 
months later when they will be delivering the items they are negoti- 
ating today. 

That is a brief summary, sir, of an approach to a negotiation on the 
airplane cost. 

COMPETITIVE NEGOTIATIONS 


There are certain other types of equipment where we have a smaller 
group of contractors who are available to make them, in which we 
go into what you might call a competitive negotiation where there are 
only 3 or 4 individuals who are qualified to make a particular type 
of item in which event we get competitive bids, although we nego- 
tiate with the individual. 

In some cases, depending upon the price, we go back into the his- 
torical records to make a comparison—what are we paying for a 
comparable item with another contractor, which is one method of 
making our check on it. When it indicates that the bids that are 
received from 3 or 4 sources are reasonable, it goes to the lowest bidder. 
If the lowest bidder can furnish completely the requirements, it goes 
to him, if one bidder cannot furnish the total requirements, then we 
would pick probably the two lowest bidders to split the requirements. 


PROFIT ELEMENT 


Mr. Manon. This bidder who is negotiating shows the material 
costs, the labor cost, the engineering cost, the tool cost, and so forth. 
Does he at some place put out what his profit will be? 

Mr. Burns. Of course. The last item in the breakdown is the 
profit element. That varies in accordance with the type of equipment, 
the general practice within industry, and the general practice of the 
final results that have happened over the prior years in the actual 
negotiations. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of profit is usually indicated by the sug- 
gested bid? 

Mr. Burns. I would say, sir, for air frames. 

Mr. Manon. Speaking of airframes? 
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Mr. Burns. Boeing, North American, and so forth, and the average 
profit that is quoted at the present time is in the neighborhood of 
8 percent—8 percent of cost. 

Mr. Manon. Eight percent of all these costs? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. Individually, in setting the profit, there are 
numerous things taken into consideration in the negotiations, such 
things as how much financial assistance is the Government giving to 
the contractor; how much is he getting on his own; how much is he 
borrowing from the banks; do we furnish them fac “ilities in the way of 
machine tools, brick and mortar; what is the contractor’s risk involved 
in the transaction, and depe nding upon the type of the contract the 
action which may be utilized in the negotiations, and eaeh of these 
things has a bearing upon the ultimate profit rate that is negotiated. 

We have types of contracts that vary from the fixed price with no 
adjustment to the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee type of contract which is 
audited for reimbursement, plus a fee established at the beginning of 
the contract. 

Mr. Manon. Well, if the profit is more or less based upon the 
amount of the bid, the larger the contract is and the more expensive 
the items the greater would be the profit; is that true or not? 

Mr. Burns. To a certain extent that is true, sir. It depends on 
the work afterward that goes into it, among other things. While | 
said “8 percent” the actual end result will vary from as low as 7 per- 
cent up to as high as 10 percent. The 10 percents are on the small 
airplanes which were more or less of a commercial nature, where the 
contractor could manufacture them in a comparatively brief period 
of time, and his profit at a straight fixed price is a little higher, the 
contractor taking the risk that goes along with it. Those running 
down to the 7 and 7% percent are the types where the amount of 
investment which the contractor had on hand was such that even a 
7-percent profit would be given him a rather liberal return. However, 
unless there are very close and tight protective features in the con- 
tract the contractors would not be in a position financially to take a 
great deal of risk. 

Mr. Manon. It is true that manufacturers of defense items often 
pay little attention to overhead because they are already assured their 
profit by reason of negotiations? 

Mr. Burns. I do not believe that is true, sir. 


HOARDING OF LABOR 


Mr. Manon. As is reported, do manufacturers hoard labor and so 
forth? 

Mr. Burns. I would not guarantee that they do not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If they have a slack pe riod but they are going to need 
them later do they just keep them on? 

Mr. Burns. There are certain cases where there is an apparent 
hoarding of labor which may not be a true hoarding of labor. In 
other words, if they drop down for a brief period of. time sometimes 
they retain on hand the qualified personnel for a period of 30 or 60 
days, knowing they are going to require them a short time later. In 
that event it is entirely possible that it would be less expensive in 
the long run to retain the experienced personnel than it would be to 
release the experienced personnel and to train new men later. 
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Mr. Manon. Even though in a period of 30 days they were doing 
little more than punching the clock? 

Mr. Burns. I cannot answer for sure on that, sir. I would say 
there is very little of it 

Mr. Manon. If you talk to the young men and women who work 
defense plants you often here them say there are periods for weeks 
when they practically do nothing. That was the point I was seeking 
to have you comment on. 

General Barn. We have situations like that during the learning 
period, where on-the-job learning is taking place. We many times 
have two people for each job; one the experienced fellow teaching the 
learner. When they get down the learning curve there is not much 
of that. Asa matter of fact, we do not have anybody standing around 
punching the clock. Generally in a well-audited plant they have to 
have a jobsheet and a worksheet right along with the punchceard, to 
show the work they have accomplished. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTRACTING OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. There is a contracting officer at the plant, an admin- 
istrative contracting officer. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whose duty it is to keep those things to an absolute 
minimum. 

Mr. Manon. But he has thousands of workers in a plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. He cannot watch them all and examine whether or 
not they are actually doing production. 

Mr. Tuomas. He, too, has a small staff in each large plant, which 
should also keep him advised, besides the inspection staff, which should 
also be available in the plant to assist the contracting officer in deter 
mining that there is no great excess of lost time, let us call it. Also, 
the auditor would bring the matter of idle time and other excess costs 
to the attention of the contracting officer. 


INCENTIVE-TYPE CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. What is the incentive for the manufacturer to really 
bring down costs and save the taxpayers’ money on these unbelievably 
expensive defense items in electronics and what not? 

Mr. Burns. As I mentioned, sir, we have a variation from a fixed- 
price contract to a CPFF type contract. We do have one type of 
contract which is utilized to a very large extent in the airframe manu- 
facturer’s business, which is called an incentive-type contract. The 
incentive-type contract is a contract on which we negotiate what is 
called a target cost, a target profit, and a target price. Then by 
formula there is a participation in any savings or any excess costs 
that go below or above the target cost. 

For instance, if we have a participation contract which calls for a 
20/80 split, we mean that 20 percent of the savings—where the final 
unit cost on the price is less than the target, let us say of $1 million— 
goes to the contractor. The contractor receives that saving. The 
Government receives 80 percent. 


31395—53——66 
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We have a formula basis of settlement at the tail end, at the end of 
the contract. The contractor presents the costs, which are reviewed 
in most cases by the auditor and by the resident administrative con- 
tracting officer. It is then sent to Headquaterrs AMC. In many 
cases the auditor and the administrative contracting officer come in 
with the presentation and participate in the final negotiation of that 
contract. 

When we ascertain that instead of costing us $1 million it cost us 
only $900,000, the contractor would pick up in addition to the target 
profit 20 percent of that $100,000 that was saved, and the Govern- 
ment would be reimbursed the $80,000 of the $100,000. 

It works on the other end the other way. If the contractor becomes 
inefficient or for some other reason instead of the price being $1 million 
the cost ends up at $1.1 million, then the contractor’s target profit 
is reduced by 20 percent of that increased $100,000, and the Gov- 
ernment pays 80 percent of the increased $100,000 of cost. So in 
that respect we feel that the airframe manufacturers do have an 
incentive, a tangible incentive to keep reducing the cost. 


RESULTANT REDUCTION OF COST 


Mr. Manon. Are you getting any results in the reduction of cost? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; I believe we are. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Mr. Burns. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Manon. For example. 

Mr. Burns. For example we have had a continuing lowering trend 
in most of our airframes that have been in production for more than 
one contract. We have a bad feature, and we admit it is a bad 
feature, in that it is difficult the first time to begin to manufacture an 
airplane in quantity—that is, the first time a new airplane comes into 
existence—to utilive a target profit that will remain standard from the 
original date of the negotiation to the end of the contract. No con- 
tractor would accept a fixed target in that case. As a result we have 
utili ed a compromise proposition wherein we reset the target on that 
particular one after they have produced just a bare mimimum of 
aircraft, which will give us and them an indication as to what costs 
we might expect. Up to that point it is not really an incentive. From 
that point on it becomes a true incentive for the unexpended portion 
of those costs, so that the contractor would again gain very definitely 
from that point on by any reduction in cost which he might accrue. 


COST TRENDS 


Mr. Manon. What do the trends appear to be with respect to 
whether costs are going to go up or down on your Air Force procure- 
ment? 

Mr. Burns. The trends during the past year and a half have 
indicated that we were increasing. The major portion of that was due 
entirely to the Korean situation, wherein prior to the big rise in ma- 
terial and labor cost at that time we showed an increase in the unit 
prices of aircraft, which was a combination of increased material 
cost, increased labor cost, and iacreased subcontracting which was 
required because of the broadening of the base, and the increased 
volume of aircraft we were obtaining. 
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The indication at the present time, sir, is a little bit intangible, but 
there is a showing we can anticipate in the future that prices are on 
the way down so far as airframes are concerned. I cannot give you 
specific information. 

Mr. Manon. What effect would this headline from the afternoon 
paper perhaps have on Air Force procurement: 

“Steel pay raise seen boosting price by $3.50.” As a result of labor 
negotiations the pay of the steel workers is ine Mh Apparently 
here the price of steel is to go up about $3.50 a ton. Would that affect 
the Air Force procurement? 

General Barn. It will increase the cost. 

Mr. Burns. It will definitely affect Air Force procurement and 
will not help our 1954 budget situation, 

Mr. Manon. If this is very indicative, you can buy less in steel 
than you otherwise could have bought with the dollars you have 
requested. 

Mr. Burns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that these fire-control systems on air- 
planes and electronics gadgets of one kind and another are inherently 
expensive, because they require so much labor. 

Mr. Burns. They are, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the prices seem to be fantastic in some cases. 
Have you done anything toward getting the prices down for those 
items? 

General Bain. We have done a pretty good job on that, I think, 
through competitive buying. Some of these larger companies that 
started in initially now have competition in the field. We are doing 
quite a bit to get prices down in that regard. 

Mr. Manon. You are developing some competition? 

General Barn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Whenever you develop competition you get the prices 
down? 

General Bain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the trouble is we have not had competition. It 
occurs to me we have been paying far too much for our defense 
production. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. BURNS 


What is your job, Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. Chairman of the Procurement Committee at the 
directorate. 

Mr. Mauov. Is this all major procurement? 

Mr. Burns. That is all major procurement; yes, sir. 

General Bain. The Procurement Committee, sir, reviews all 
contracts over $350,000. We have a reviewing cycle from the time 
the contract is written, and Mr. Burns works directly under me as 
head of that Procurement Committee, which reviews all the major 
contracts. 

Mr. Manon. What are your qualifications for this job? 

Mr. Burns. I am basically an accountant with an accountant’s 
education and training. I had 10 years of experience in a bank; 
3 years’ experience in the Universal Credit Co. in purchasing and 
credits, and 9 years as auditor in Investors Syndicate Investment Co, 
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In 1942 I came to Wright Field and installed the price-analysis 
group covering the analysis of prices of airframes, engines, and pro- 
pellers. 

At the end of the war when we began to condense and draw into 
ourselves I also took charge of all of the price-analysis work, the fiscal 
branch, insurance, and the closing-out operations on renegotiation. 

In 1948 they organized the Procurement Committee and I became 
a member of that committee. Up to that time contracts in excess of 
I think it was $1 million were forwarded to headquarters in Washington 
for review. 

Really, the Procurement Committee was organized because the re- 
sponsibility for approving contracts was delegated to Wright Field, 
and the Procurement Committee was set up to handle the review 
functions which formerly had been handled in headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

I have been with the Procurement Committee as their pricing man 
since that time. 

Mr. Manon. How many people are on the Procurement Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Burns. There are actually eight Procurement Committee 
members, plus a staff. 

Mr. Manon. What is your salary, Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. I am a GS-15. 

Mr. Manon. That starts at about how much money? 

Mr. Burns. I am receiving $11,800, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are the other members of the committee within 
that range? 

Mr. Burns. They are in the range from about $10,000 to $11,800. 
There are 4 members who are GS-15’s, 1 GS-14 and 2 GS-13’s. 


PROCUREMENT TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Manon. Have there been any changes made in procurement 
techniques of any significance in the last year or so, or is any change 
contemplated in the future of which you know? 

Mr. Burns. I believe we have had a couple of changes in tech- 
niques which might be of interest. One is that we have certain pro- 
curements which, because of the general nature and lack of knowl- 
edge and indefiniteness of it, makes it still necessary for us to negotiate 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. We are attempting to generate an 
incentive into that type of contract which will give us a tangible 
remuneration to the contractor if he curtails his cost. We do not 
have any experience on it to date and do not know how valuable 
it will be, but it is an attempt, as I say, to generate a tangible in- 
centive for the contractor to reduce costs. 

There is another setup which we are trying to initiate and we have 
been fairly successful with it. During the period of rapid acceleration 
in the contractors’ plants and the rising market costs, contractors 
have been very hesitant, and during the early part the Air Materiel 
Command buyers have been hesitant to come up with a fixed price 
that has been firm for any length of time. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. So various methods have been utilized. Some have 
been very satisfactory and some not so satisfactory. 
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We have come up now with what we call a forward pricing pro- 
cedure wherein we attempt periodically at a fixed date to price all 
the equipment that we are obtaining from a given manufacturer. 
Particularly that holds true where we have varying types of equip- 
ment that we are buying from Bendix Products, for instance, or 
Sperry. In some of these there is a wide variety. 

We will fix the price, and there will be no adjustment in the price, 
for a period of time. Now, there seems to have been an acceptance 
of that philosophy, and we feel that it should generate an increasing 
efficiency within the plant which will permit us from period to period 
to obtain better prices and at the same time remunerate the contractor 
for such efficiencies as might have been generated during a past 
period. 

EVALUATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. How do you evaluate these contracts when you are 
getting an additional source of supply? I have in mind, of course, 
publicity recently given to a contract with Mr. Kaiser, for his Willow 
Kun plant, for the manufacture of the flying boxcar, the C-119. 
Now, did you in your shop analyze that contract? 

Mr. Burns. We reviewed the contract; yes, sir. We did not parti- 
cipate in the negotiations themselves directly. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, no. 

Mr. Burns. But we analyzed that contract. It seemed to be a 
rather reasonable contract at the time it was presented to us, sir. 

[t is rather difficult for a second source coming in, whether it be the 
C-119 or the B47 or any other, where you have a manufacturer 
coming into the business who has never manufactured an airplane and 
who has never manufactured the specific airplane. The only basis 
on which you can gage your initial negotiation with the contractor is 
reviewing the entire history of that or a similar airplane, to find out 
what in the past it has cost. In such a review you, of course, have to 
take into consideration the trends. In other words, you are compar- 
ing a future situation with a past situation and you have to take into 
consideration the fact that you are initiating a new plant, as it hap- 
pened to be in this case. That takes in all of the attendant costs of 
obtaining and setting up the required equipment and machinery. 


REDUCTION OF COSTS, MODIFICATIONS, DENIALS 


Mr. Manon. What do you ever do in your shop toward reducing 
costs, modifying contracts, denying approval of the proposed contracts, 
and so forth? In other words, do you do anything effective in your 
shop? 

Mr. Burns. I believe we do, sir. It is not uncommon for the 
Procurement Committee to reject a contract or an element of a 
contract and suggest that negotiations be reopened. It may be with 
respect to just a phase of the negotiation, that the figure is considered 
to be rather high, considering all the circumstances and protection 
the contractor is getting. It may be that the question arises that 
the projection of the overhead is considered to be out of line. And 
in some cases it might even be that we would question whether or 
not the administrative contracting officer or the auditor had been 
conferred with with regard to the final price, as to what their recom- 
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mendations might be on it. So we do attempt to see that funda- 
mentally the buyer has made what is considered to be a good, sound 
business deal. 

KAISER CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. Was that true in your opinion in this Kaiser contract 
involving the C-119? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There have been stories in the paper indicating it 
was almost scandalous the way the matter was handled. I just 
wanted your views about it. 

What is your view on that, General? 

General Barn. Sir, I was not at Wright Field at the time that 
contract was written. I have very little knowledge of it. I will say 
forithe Procurement Committee that they are very thorough and 
have done an outstanding job since they were formed in 1948. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Manon. In your opinion, Mr. Burns, is there anything that 
Congress could do to get more for the defense dollar in the field of 
Air Force procurement? I presume as much as 50 cents out of every 
Air Force dollar goes into procurement; does it not? It certainly does 
in certain years. 

General Asensro. It is very close to that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Thisisa very important field. Just a variation 
of a fraction of a percent could run into many dollars. 

I would like to have you comment on anything that could be done 
by the Air Force or by Congress through legislation or any other 
technique to get us more for the dollar. 

Mr. Burns. Just offhand, sir, I have no suggestion that I could 
make at the moment. 

General Asensro. I think all of us recognize, sir, that management 
per se cannot be legislated. I think there is a strong desire to do so in 
order to make up for apparent deficiencies, but in all cases what is an 
apparent deficiency need not necessarily be one, all details considered. 

So far as the Air Force is concerned I think Mr. Burns has demon- 
strated that we are making a concerted effort to improve our manage- 
ment practices, and wherever we see a ray of light that offers a hope 
for improvement we follow through with assiduity to seek a better 
result. 

TOP MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. We have a new team at the top in the Pentagon, men 
of great genius in the field of management. I have great respect for 
them and great confidence in them. What are they doing or what can 
they do to help you get more in the Air Force for your defense dollar? 
If their skill and genius in management never gets down to you, what 
good does it do to have it at the top? I would like to have your 
comment on that. 

Mr. Burns. I imagine that that will be generated. I cannot 
answer, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has anything been generated yet? 

Mr. Burns. The only thing I can say from the Procurement Com- 
mittee angle is that we are also working on policies and a good many 
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things have come down from our counterpart at Headquarters, USAF, 
which are presented through the Procurement Committee. I know 
there are numerous things that have been proposed. Where the origin 
of it was I cannot say, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, coming down to you through the 
headquarters in Washington of the Air Force? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Which would be presumed, perhaps, to have been 
cenerated in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Burns. I have no knowledge as to where it might come from. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have you explore that. 

General Barn. I could probably shed some light on that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Barn. The Assistant Secretary for Procurement, Mr. Lewis, 
has been at Wright Field 1 full day each week since he took office. 
We of the Procurement Directorate have spent practically all the time 
with him that he has been down there. We have explained to him 
our problems. We have told him some of the items on which we 
wanted policy decisions. He is, of course, very familiar with the 
aircraft industry and has a good grasp of the industry and the problems 
of industry. He has certainly plowed into this new job of his with 
a lot of zeal and a lot of effort and is working closely with us in an 
effort to solve our problems. 

Mr. Manon. Is Secretary Lewis working in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Defense in these matters or not? 

General Barn. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

General Barn. Yes, sir; on those problems that cannot be adju- 
dicated by the Air Force alone he takes them up with Mr. Kyes and 
\ir. Wilson. I know of several problems where he has done so. 


PRESENT WORK 


Mr. Manon. Do you think that a reasonably good job is being 
done in the field of Air Force procurement? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; | feel a reasonably good job is being done. 
We have made errors, yes, and probably will make some more, where 
ve have not done too good a job, but I think on the whole we have 
een doing a pretty good job. 

I would like to add this, sir: We have been working more closely 
with our Auditor General’s team recently in an attempt to do two 
things. First, to come up with the correct answer, if we can obtain 
the correct answer. Second, we in the past have to admit that both 
sides have wasted some time. We think we are getting away from 
that by closer liaison between the procurement personnel and the 
audit personnel, so that procurement does not go off at a tangent and 
ask for an audit where the auditor on the job could say, ‘In this 
specific case all you need is a brief report from me and it covers the 
situation.’”’ In other cases we might in the procurement end have 
decided to scrap an audit entirely. After a brief consultation with 
our liaison officer in the Auditor General’s group he will say: “No; 
I think you fellows ought to have us go in and make an audit.” In 
that way we have been conserving Government personnel both on the 
end of audit and on the end of procurement. 
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CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. What are the qualifications of the contracting officers 
who are out in the field, who negotiate with these companies, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Burns. I do not know that I am too qualified, sir, to answer 
that question. I have come in contact with a few of them, but not 
in contact with a great many of them. As to the few I have come 
in contact with, almost without exception I have been rather im- 
pressed with their approach to problems and the manner in which 
they attempt to clear up the situation, if there is a bad situation; o1 
the results of the work which have been carried on within the indi- 
vidual’s operations. 

Mr. Manon. If you take a company like Boeing, they have more 
than a billion dollars on order with the Government, I would say. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, si 

Mr. Manon. That wedi be a very conservative figure. That is 
alot of money. Are the books so kept and are the facts made avail- 
able so that you know whether or not the Government is getting a 
fairly good deal? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us say with Boeing. 

Mr. Burns. I can answer that one, sir. I know the personnel 
fairly well. We think we are getting a good deal. 

Mr. Manon. Would that be typical of most of the other big 
standard companies with whom you have done business for years? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think through any special new procedures 
or developments you could make a marked improvement in what you 
are doing now in negotiations of that type, where you just renew a 
contract for more B—47’s or more B—52’s or aircraft of that type? 

Mr. Burns. If there is any possibility, I do not know of any changes 
in theories or policies which would show a marked improvement. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if we could get a simplification of design 
and a reduction in the highly technical gadgets and so on you would 
get the result that an individual airplane would cost less. 

Mr. Burns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is something over which you have no control? 

Mr. Burns. Another thing over which I have no particular control 
is the level of business. By the nature of our business there are ups 
and downs. You could fill a contractor’s plant up at the normal 
business level and go straight across year after year, and it would 
cost less money for the planes. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Manon. We have talked somewhat about the cost of the heavy 
press program, as to unit cost going up by reason of certain alterations 
and changes, as well as the costs of other items. Generally speaking, 
when you reduce the number of items to be delivered within a given 
period of time do you increase the unit cost or not? 

Mr. Burns. The specific question is a little difficult to answer, in 
that it also ties in with the overall total volume of business within a 
riven plant. If the overall total volume of business is pretty well 
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static and is level I would be inclined to say there would be no appre- 
ciable change in cost whatsoever. If business within a plant begins 

fluctuate upward or downward, either way, the costs are apt to 
vO up. 

That was what happened in the Korean situation, where we in- 
creased tremendously. The contractors did not have enough room in 
their own plants to manufacture in the known quantities, and they sub- 
contracted items. The subcontracting, at least initially, costs more 
than it would have cost to continue within the plants the same produc- 
tion. 

COMPETITIVE TRANSACTION 


Mr. Manon. I do not remember too well what I have heard as 
to Mr. Kaiser’s Willow Run plant. I do not remember the details, 
but it seems to me I read a comment to the effect that he was manu- 
facturing so few that it would inevitably be a very unprofitable and 
very expensive operation from the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Would your Board anticipate that sort of a situation and place 
a question mark before that sort of a contract or not? 

Mr. Burns. We have done it on occasions; yes, sir. Just recently, 
though it was not an airplane at all but was a small piece of equip- 
ment, the committee objected to the source which was selected 
because the source was going out of business. I have forgotten all 
the circumstances. It was a source where there was a Let ges 
If we generated competition we might be able to get a better deal, 
we returned it and said, ‘“We suggest that you ms ake it a compe titive 
transaction.” It had been a sole source up to that time, and the only 
source in the field. The particular piece of equipment had been some 
electronics equipment. 

Mr. Manon. In the long run if you are going to have production 
of a certain item is it better to have more than one source of procure- 
ment? 

Mr. Burns. It depends, sir, on the quantity and the volume and 
other things. Is that from a price angle? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. Probably more than one source is more apt to give 
you a lower price than a sole source; yes. 

SOLE SOURCE TRANSACTIONS 4 

Mr. Manon. But one source might in some cases be preferable in 
the light of all the facts and circumstances. There is only one source 
for the B-36. Will we have more than one source for the B 

Mr. Burns. That, sir; I cannot answer. 

General Bain. That is being debated now, sir. We have not come 
to a conclusion on that. 

Mr. Manon. The hour is getting late and it is Saturday after- 
noon. I do not want to interrogate you at too much length, but I 
did want to get your general views as to what the picture might be. 
If you want to elaborate on or clarify your remarks for the record I 
would be pleased to have you do so. 

Mr. Burns. I would like to clear up my last statement on the sole 
source proposition. It depends, of course, on the type of article. If 
we are talking about a comparatively small compact article it is a lot 
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different from talking about a second source for aircraft. The start- 
ing cost on your larger pieces of equipment is so great that you would 
have to carry on for a long time in order to generate two sources at 
a comparatively low price. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Thank you very much. 


NEW CONTRACTORS, NONAIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Scrivner. What has been the reasoning behind the Air Force 
action of getting new contractors into the picture who have had no 
plane construction or production experience? It would seem as 
though they would have to make a raid on the manpower of th 
existing plane plants to get the qualified personnel. If they are going 
to expand facilities, why do they not look to the plane producers 
to expand them? 

General Barn. Sir, if I might answer that, the only reason we go out 
to nonaircraft industry operation to get aircraft and related equipment 
is because the aircraft industry itself does not have the capacity to 
produce them. That is the reason for every expansion in the auto- 
motive and other industries in the aircraft field. At the time that 
those procurements were made there was not capacity within the 
existing Air Force facilities or aircraft industry to produce the equip- 
ment. 

CONTROL OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We are talking about some way of saving some 
money. What is the Air Force program relative to your inspectors 
or quality control officers as to interpretations of specifications? I ask 
that question because experience has shown that where certain speci- 


fications for certain items being procured in more than 1 place are 
involved, a quality control officer in 1 plant will interpret those 
specifications 1 way; and for another product, which is rated the same 
as the product up to specifications, another inspector in another plant, 
for that product which is made just exactly the same, will hold it to 
be not up to specifications. 

General Bary. Sir, I think we will always have that as long as w 
have different individuals. It is not too frequent a thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is frequent enough to create quite a bit of concern 
in your manufacturing companies. Here will be a product going 
along pretty well. For some reason or other the quality control 
officers change. What has been accepted before now is not. 

General Barn. As I say, it varies with human beings and indi- 
viduals. Those cases are adjudicated at higher levels, either regional, 
district, or at headquarters AMC, 

Mr. Scrivner. You have stated that we have a great number of 
these procuring officers. You may call them “buying agents” or 
whatever you want to call them. Many of them have been in the 
Air Force for some time. They must be qualified in their field or they 
would not be maintained on the job. 


LIMIT OF AUTHORITY 


What is the limit of their authority? In other words, what size of 
contract can one of these men take final action on and say, “This is 
it,” and stop, without going through 10 or 15 or 20 or 50 desks before 
the contract is finally approved? How high can they go? 
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General Bain. Every contractor or buyer’s negotiation is subject 
to review within his own Branch or Section. 

Mr. Scrivner. For every contract, regardless of the size? 

General Barn. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Burns. Up to $10,000 he has unlimited authority. 

General Barn. The buyer himself? 

Mr. Burns. $10,000 to $100,000 is where the Section Chief puts 
the final review on it; and from $100,000 to $250,000 the Branch 
Chief reviews it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many steps are involved in this review you 
talk about over the $10,000? In other words, the buyer has carte 
blanche up to $10,000. Then how many steps does it go through 
to get the review of the Section Chief? 

Mr. Burns. Just the one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just the one? 

Mr. Burns. From the buyer to the Section Chief; yes, sir. The 
Judge Advocate’s Office looks over the legal aspects of each case. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem to me that if we have the type of 
personnel we have been told are present in the Air Force, that the 
buyer might be given more authority. In other words, with fewer 
steps of review the less manpower would be required. I will say 
that if a man is good enough to pass judgment on a $10,000 contract, 
then in talking about the contracts we have here, if he has good enough 
background, which he ought to have to be qualified to pass on such 
a contract, he ought to be able to pass on a $100,000, contract with 
less number of reviews. In other words, it would cut down quite a 
bit the personnel required, would it not? 

General Barn. The number of personnel involved is very small. 
These review people do that contract review as a part of their addi- 
tional duties. We feel that our controls are pretty good, and we feel 
that they are necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no further questions on this matter. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand, this brings the hearings to a close, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just about. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say for the record that the Chairman 
has been an indefatigable worker, and has conducted the hearings in 
a very fair manner, “and I think that the record has been developed 
as well as it could have been developed under the handicaps which 
have confronted us. And certainly the chairman has been most 
considerate of the members of the subcommittee, and I want to say 
that for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to join Mr. Mahon in commending the 
various officers and civilians who have appeared before the committee, 
particularly inasmuch as we on the committee realize many of the 
difficulties under which this presentation had to be made. 

I want to pay tribute to Mr. Mahon for his courtesy and indulgence, 
and also to Mr. Hruska, who is a new member of the committee; and 
also to General Asensio and the various members of his staff who 
have been brought before us. 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO SENATE 


Before closing the hearing, { want to insert as a part of the record, 
inasmuch as several references have been made to it, a statement 
presented to the Senate by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
in answer to a series of questions presented to him by a Member of 
the other body, and have it appear in the record at this point, so 
that if any Member of the House has any curiosity as to what that 
contains, it will be a ready reference. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ANSWERS TO THE 32 QuEsTIONsS ASKED BY SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Question 1: Is the new budget based on economy or security? 

Answer: Security first and economy second. To quote from President 
Kisenhower’s radio speech of May 19, 1953: ‘‘We did not set any fixed sum of 
money to which our defense plans had to be fitted—we first determined what is 
truly vital to our securitv. We next planned ways to eliminate every useless 
expenditure and duplication, and we finally decided on the amount of money 
needed to meet this program.” 

Question 2: In 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that we needed 21 Army 
divisions, 408 Navy combat ships, and 143 Air Force wings, as minimum forces 
for our national security. How has Soviet strength changed since that time 
so that we can reduce our forces? 

(Answer: Before answering the final part of this question, I would like to point 
out that the assumption upon which the question is based does not portray the 
military strength we are planning for 1954. Without going too much into detail, 
we are planning by the end of 1954 to have 20 well-equipped divisions in the 
(Army, supported dy 27 National Guard divisions. The Navy is to have about 
400 combat ships in operation, 3 divisions of Marines, and over 9,900 operating 
aircraft. The Regular Air Force is to have 114 wings and 7 wings in the Air 
Reserve will be supplied with modern equipment. One year later, the Regular 
Air Force is to have 120 wings—practically all with modern equipment, and the 
number of modern Air National Guard and Reserve wings is to be increased to 22. 
In addition, an equivalent number of Air National Guard and Reserve wings 
will be equipped with second-line equipment. In this summary I have not 
dealt with the aircraft in the Air Force which are not assigned to wings and 
which constitute approximately 60 percent of the total Air Force aircraft. I am 
also not counting the ships and aircraft in reserve nor the more than 1 million 
men who will have completed 2 years of military service and will be available 
for recall in the case of an all-out emergency. I therefore believe, as does the 
President, that our military posture has been greatly strengthened since 1951, 
and our present program calls for a rapid increase in our real combat strength. 
Turning now to the last half of the question, we are not advised of any down- 
ward change in Soviet strength and we do not plan to reduce our forees, but 
rather—to repeat—substantially to increase our power. 

Question 3: In light of the past record of Soviet foreign policy, do you think that 
the more friendly attitude the Soviets have shown in recent weeks really means 
that there is now less danger of aggression? Is that your own opinion? What do 
the CIA and the military intelligence agencies feel about the present nature of the 
Communist threat? 

Answer: In my testimony on Mey 19, I stated “that there was no evidence that 
the threat and danger to the free world had appreciably lessened.”’ I still think 
that conclusion is a sound one. It is based on all the facts and opinions available, 
and I believe it sums up the present conclusions of the administration, so that for 
this reason and other security reasons I would prefer not to try to outline in this 
public session the expressed views of the CIA and the military intelligence agencies. 

Question 4: How has the nature of the Communist threat changed so that we 
need only 120 instead of 143 wings, and yet we still need the same number of Army 
divisions and Navy combat ships? 

Answer: I think this question has been already answered with respect to the 
nature of the Communist threat. I would like again to emphasize that the refer- 
ence to the Air Force aireraft which is assigned to wings focuses attention on a 
segment of our airpower, leaves out the 60 percent of the Air Force aircraft which 
are not assigned to wings, without which the aircraft assigned to wings would have 
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little value, and does not deal with the 9,941 airplanes which will be kept in opera- 
tion by the Navy and the Marines and which, of course, must be considered in 
estimating our overall airpower. If the Navy and Marine planned air strength i 
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prospective world situation, recent technological discoveries and developments, 
and our national and international commitments. If, after that study is com- 
pleted, any increase or decrease in our military program is deemed necessary by 
the Department of Defense, the National Security Council, and the President, 
it has already been announced that such changes will be presented to you for your 
consideration. Inthe meantime, we believe that we have planned a sound defense 
and security program. 

Question 9: Was the biggest cut in the Air Force’s budget merely because 
Air Force procurement is much more expensive? 

Answer: The answer to this question is ‘‘No.” I have already indicated that 
it is difficult to consider a budget by simply focusing attention on the new money 
requested for appropriation for fiscal year 1954 and likewise that we have ap- 
proached the problem primarily from the standpoint of national security, and 
therefore made no calculation as to what type of equipment or what type of 
activity was more or less expensive. Furthermore, as you probably know; it is 
not anticipated that the total appropriations available for spending after July 
1953, can be spent in fiscal year 1954, but on the contrary it is expected that there 
will be a substantial carryover of unexpended funds on June 30, 1954. 

Question 10: I understand that most of the Air Force’s unexpended funds have 
already been obligated. How much will the Government lose by canceling these 
Air Force contracts? 

Answer: It is not planned to cancel any contracts for items of equipment which 
will be actually needed. Any cancellations which will be made with respect to 
aircraft will be on the basis that such aircraft are not deemed essential to the 
national security or because of changes in requirements. 

Question 11: If we later decide that we do need a 143-wing Air Force to meet 
the known Soviet atomic capability, how much more will it cost to build an Air 
Force of 143 wings by the end of 1955? 

Answer: The question you pose is difficult to answer as stated because there 
has been no testimony before this committee that we have abandoned the 143-wing 
goal. When we took office, we found the Air Force to have a certain number of 
wings in varying states of readiness. The Congress and the people would be 
disappointed if they really knew the facts after all the money that had been appro- 
priated for the Air Force and the large sums that had been spent. We expect to 
continue to build up the Air Force with carryover funds available, plus those we 
have requested in the fiscal year 1954 budget, and we expect to do a better job 
and really bring the program into balance to create an efficient and effective 
combat Air Force. Between now and the fiscal year 1955 budget, the new Joint 
Chiefs will have made a complete review of force requirements and will make their 
recommendations 

I would like to point out further that we have had discussions with the aircraft 
manufacturers, both individually and collectively, and I believe I can state 
with confidence that we will insist that this progr am be met. The rate of slippage 
in the production of combat aircraft of 22 percent must be stopped. We have 
not made any calculation on the basis iaeaee by your question because the 
experience with the 143-wing program as it was running to date has indicated 
that dollars alone will not produce effective combat air wings. 

Question 12: How can you cut more than $5 billion from Air Force appro- 
priations, cut back the Air Force’s strength to 114 wings, and still say that the 
Air Force will be more powerful in 1954 than if the original plan had been followed 
of building a 143-wing Air Force by 1954? 

Answer: It is impossible to say that you can cut back anything you haven’t 
achieved. For security reasons, I cannot tell you in this hearing the exact state 
in which we found the Air Force with respect to wings. But when you find out 
the facts, I am confident you will believe that we will be making real progress 
when we get to 114 modern wings. Moreover, I think it is reasonable to assume 
that every newly delivered modern airplane which replaces an old airplane of 
lesser capabilities adds to military strength. I would like to add further that 
a plan means nothing unless it is successfully implemented. Again, I repeat 
that once you get the facts in executive session, you will fully understand why 
we have taken the course we have. 

With reference to your question about $5 billion in Air Force appropriations 
it has never been the custom in this country to go to the bank for additional 
funds when you have sufficient funds to carry on your program. And we believe 
we have sufficient money for the Air Force program. 

Question 13: Does the greater cut in Air Force wings as compared to Army 
divisions mean that the Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command 
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ill be cut most heavily? Do you plan to cut the buildup of the Air Defense 
( Command so that it will be impossible to shoot down more than 10 percent of an 

ttack by Soviet atomic bombers? Do you plan to cut out the SAC buildup 
o that the Soviets will be encouraged in their acts of aggression without fear of 
retaliation? Or will you cut out the tactical buildup, making it impossible 

secure air superiority if the Soviets move into Western Europe? 

Answer: Most of the argumentative assumptions on which this question is 
ased have already been answered, and if you wish to pursue the matter further, 

will have to be done in executive session. 

Question 14: Now that we have abandoned the hope of being able to maintain 

r superiority in Europe, will we formally abandon the 3 years’ work we have put 

to creating NATO, or wi!l we continue to keep up a pretense? 

Answer: This is the first suggestion I have ever heard that we have abandoned 

e hope of being able to maintain air superiority in Europe in the event of war. 

ir plans and those of the NATO military agencies seek to create NATO forces 

all services which form a balanced collective force whose mission is to deter 
Soviet aggression and in the event of such aggression to defend Western Europe 
and make possible an effective counteroffensive. These plans certainly recognize 
he necessity for air superiority in case of war. ‘The rate of buildupin the NATO 
iir forces has been substantial, although not yet comparable to the progress 
chieved in ground and naval forces. Improvement of the rate of NATO air 

ildup is now receiving top priority consideration throughout the NATO or- 
anization. J believe that General Ridgway has discussed this subject in exec- 
tive session in his testimony on the proposed foreign aid bill. I should he glad 
to furnish further details on this question in executive session if the committee 
desires. 

At the recent ministerial meetings of the North Atlantie Council the NATO 
countries agreed upon programs for maintaining and strengthening the substantial 
NATO forces that have been created. These agreements provide that greater 
emphasis should be placed upon strengthening the NATO air forces. We have 
taken account of this decision in requesting funds for aircraft production in the 
foreign military assistance program to the extent that the NATO countries in 
our estimate can raise, train, and maintain the air forces for which equipment is 

provided. Our plans for maintaining and strengthening all components of 
NATO forces are continuing. In the buildup of United States Air Forces the 
NATO requirements for United States Air Force units are being given full con- 
sideration consistent with the overail requirements and priorities of missions for 
the United States Air Force. 

Question 15: How will this planned reduction in our Air Force affect our allies? 
Were they consulted before the cuts were announced? 

Answer: Again, I think this question is based on erroneous assumptions. If it 
were deemed desirable to discuss our detailed military program with our allies 
beyond our NATO commitments, I feel confident that they would be impressed 
and satisfied with the realistic program for a continuous increase of our Nation’s 
military strength, including our increase in air power. 

Question 16: Have some people in the Defense Department been trying to 
foree the Air Force to reduce its strategic air power? 

Answer: No, although there may be differing opinions among military men, 
including officers in the Air Force itself, especially as to all of the methods by which 
strategic air power may be exerted. This is one of the ve ry important subjects in 
respect of which I expect the careful study and advice of the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In that connection, I expect the new Joint Chiefs of Staff will consider 
the bomb-carrying capacities and the ranges of al! types of aircraft, and also all 
other methods of bringing destruction to industrial and behind-the-line support 
of any enemy. 

Question 17: In view of the fact that the Soviet Army has more than 175 divi- 
sions, will our army of 20 divisions be able to offer anything more than a token 
resistance in case of war? 

Answer: Here again we have a question based on an assumption that we will 
match only one segment of our military strength against a selected strength of an 
enemy. There is the further erroneous assumption that a Soviet division is equal 
to one of our divisions and neglects the number of divisions of our allies. I for 
one certainly expect the Army, with its overall strength, with its improved 
weapons and equipment, backed by the United States Navy, the United States 
Air Force, and the armed forces of our allies, would be able to offer real resistance 
and would ultimately win in the event of war. 
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over the battle area in the event of war in the NATO area. The air cover and 
support for the NATO forces, including United States divisions, will be provided 
by the combined air forces of the United States and our NATO allies Further 
details concerning our efforts and the emphasis which we have placed on this 
program can be set forth in executive session. 

Question 25: How many tanks does the Army have in reserve? How many 
tanks are we using in Korea? Do we plan to send these tanks to Europe in 
case of war? 

Answer: This question calls for secret information which cannot be disclosed 
publiely without endangering the national security. 

Question 26: Is the NIKE missile going to do away with the need for the Air 
Defense Command? 

(Answer: No one has ever suggested that the NIKE would do away with th 
Air Defense Command It isa new weapon which should contribute importantly 
to the defense of the United States. 

Question 27: Does the Army plan to surround industrial areas in the United 
States with NIKE launching stations equipped with crews and enough missiles 
at every site to provide an adequate defense against concentrated and repeated 
air attacks? What would this cost? Or does the Army plan to ship NIKE 
missiles from one area to another? How much time would it take to make such 
shifts? How much warning of air attack do we expect to get? How does the 
mobility of NIKE missiles compare with the mobility of airborne missiles? 

Answer: I am sorry that I cannot give specific answers to this series of questio: 
because to do so in public would be endangering the national security 

Question 28: Are the Navy’s carriers expected to be a substitute for strategic 
airpower? Who decided to start on the second and third supercarriers? Did the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approve these two carriers? 

Answer: The Navy’s aircraft carriers are not expected to be a substitute—and 
I emphasize the word ‘“‘substitute’’—for strategic airpower. Nor were naval 
aircraft carriers designed for that purpose. In addition to their ability to perform 
essentially naval tasks, however, certain types of carrier-based airplanes have 
long range and are capable of carrying atomic bombs. These aircraft will be abl 
to assist the Air Force and supplement its activities in discharging its primary 
responsibility for strategic airpower 

The term “supercarrier” is not, in the opinion of the Navy, the proper designation 
for the new modern aircraft carriers which have been designed for special purposes 
and for aircraft which could not operate satisfactorily without the modern aircraft 
carrier. Aircraft development makes it essential that aircraft carriers be developed 
along with their aircraft if the two are to operate successfully together. 

I am informed that it is not the practice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to specifically 
approve or disapprove any particular items such as a type of tank, ship, or aircraft 
The formulation and content of shipbuilding programs for the orderly replacement 
and modernization of ships are recommended to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Navy Department and to the Congress by the President of the United States. 
Modern carriers, with their larger and improved decks and more fuel capacity 
are just as essential for the Navy as are improved bases, with their longer runways, 
for the Air Force. The number of such carriers, just as is the case in the number of 
airbases and bombers, is an overall problem of national defense 

Question 29: How far inland over enemy territory can carrier planes operate at 
the present time? Under such conditions, how close would the carriers have to 
operate to enemy shores? How far away can an atomic bomb fall and still destroy 
a carrier? (Answer: Admiral Fechteler has said 1,500 vards would do it.) How 
many ships are needed to protect one carrier from enemy submarines? What 
percentage of the aircraft aboard a carrier must be used to maintain defensive air 
cover over the carrier? 

Answer: Most of the information sought by these questions is again of a type 
that cannot be disclosed without endangering the nation! security I can, how 
ever, disclose that the range of certain types of aircraft currently assigned to car 
riers is extraordinarily long and that these aircraft are capable of carrying certal 
types of atomic bombs. I can also disclose that the number of ships needed to 
protect one carrier from enemy submarines depends entirely upon the tactical 
conditions at the time. Furthermore, carriers seldom operate singly and the 
number of aircraft necessary to protect a carrier varies with the number of carriers 
in the carrier group. Approximately the same number of fighters is required 
for the protection of 2 carriers as is required for 4 carriers Likewise, in aid of 
protecting carriers at sea, naval aircraft will attack the submarines at thei: 


sources—in their bases, pens, and building vards. In this manner it is ofte: 
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possible to reduce the number of enemy submarines which might be encountered 
at sea. 

Question 30: What are we doing to meet the menace which the Soviet sub- 
marines present to our convoys? Does the Navy program provide for enough 
escort ships? How many escort ships could be bought with the funds used for the 
construction of one supercarrier? Do we plan to use the supercarriers as escort 
ships? 

Answer: The Navy is fully aware of the Soviet submarine menace. The escort 
ship is only one instrumentality in the defense against that menace. The impor- 
tance of attacking the submarines in their bases and pens is recognized, as is 
also the mining of waters through which submarines must pass to reach the sea- 
lanes We have other means of meeting the submarine menace, for instance, 
patrol planes to search the vast expanses of the ocean to locate submarines and 
hunter-killer troupes to destroy them. The number of escorts needed for close 
protection of convoys depends on the effectiveness of other means of combating 
the submarine menace. The Navy believes it has a balanced program at the 
present time but are very conscious of doing everything they can to improve the 
situation. Approximately 7 destroyers could be built for the cost of 1 attack 
aircraft carrier. But, of course, both are needed in a balanced program. 

Question 31: What are we doing to protect our coastal ships from the menace 
of Soviet naval mines? Have we found a practical means of sweeping pressure 
mines yet? 

Answer: We are also fully aware of the enemy capability to mine the coastal 
waters of the United States and its allies by the use of submarines, surface craft, 
and aireraft. Meeting this mine threat requires many different measures, and 
continual efforts are being made to make these measures more effective. I am 
sure the details of these measures should not be disclosed at a public hearing. 

Question 32: What percentage of the Navy budget is devoted to the problem 
of combating the Soviet mine menace? How many radar-picket ships has the 
Navy assigned to extend the cover of our radar network off our northeast and 
northwest coasts? Are these ships permanently assigned? How many more are 
needed to do an adequate job? 

Answer: No one can specifically say what percentage of the Navy budget is 
devoted to the problem of combating the Soviet mine menace, since various 
elements of the Navy perform more than one function. It is impossible to sort 
out what part of a destroyer, carrier, or other device or instrumentality should 
be charged solely against an antimining effort. The integrated nature of a naval 
force and the multipurpose employment of ships and aircraft provide for the 
employment of many types of ships, aircraft, and instrumentalities to combat 
the mine menace. The details requested about the radar-picket ships and the 
other detection instrumentalities possessed by and planned for the Navy are 
information of the type that cannot be disclosed publicly without endangering the 
national security. 


Mr. Scrivner. Before closing the record, we must also acknowledge 
the services which have been given to us by the reporters, because 
they have been called upon to take this testimony, not only during 
the day, but in the evenings and Saturdays as well, and as usual they 
have done a good job for which they are to be commended. 

That having been said, the committee stands adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman. 


ComPpARATIVE Cost or Continuous MAINTENANCE—120-WING AND 
143-Wine Arr Force 


(Notr.—The following information submitted in accordance with 
request appearing on p. 106.) 


It is estimated that respective annual costs to sustain the 120 wing Air Force 
and the 143 wing Air Force after each force would have been fully modernized 
and equipped would be approximately $14.6 billion and $16.8 billion. It is of 
course very difficult to estimate level-off costs so far in the future because of the 
many imponderables involved, although improvement in management techniques 
or other considerations might afford opportunities for change. 
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Arr Force Banps 


(Notr.—The following information submitted in accordance with 
request appearing on p. 849:) 


As of this date, the Air Force has 91 bands aggregating a total of approximately 
3,370 officers and airmen. A month ago, a complete study of the Air Force band 
program was undertaken. As a result of this study, a revised band program has 
been developed which, when adopted, will effect substantial reductions in the 

umber of Air Force bands and in the total personnel involved. 
rogram is currently under consideration by the air staff. 

The Air Force Band is to make a tour of selected military bases and cities in 
Europe. The number of airmen from the USAF Band, Washington, D. C., who 

ill participate in the tour is 40. The tour will be of 70 days’ duration and the 
st is estimated to be $3,500 exclusive of transportation. Previous trips of the 
Air Force Band to Europe and to Iceland have met with enthusiastic response 

is felt by the Air Force that the value of this trip, in terms of troop morale and 
nternational good will, far exceeds the added costs involved. 


This revised 
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